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DEDICATION. 


Mt  dear  liORD  EORBMONT^ 

The  greater  portion  of  this  work  has  been 
long  written,  and  was  originally  intended  to  have 
been  incorporated  with  a  political  treatise  on 
Portugal  published  some  years  ago,  of  which  it 
was  only  a  part  and  continuation.  In  that  treatise 
I  endeavoured  to  give  my  readers  some  insight 
into  the  laws  of  Portugal,  the  municipal  and 
judicial  system  of  that  country,  the  existing 
tenures  of  property,  the  actual  state  of  her 
trade^  and  the  relative  strength  and  position 
of  the  political  parties  which  then  divided  the 
kingdom.  That  work  referred  exclusively  to 
those  deei)er  and  drier  considerations,  which, 
however  fraught  with  interest  to  the  politician, 
are,  comparatively,  little  congenial  to  the  taste 
of  the  general  reader ;  but  this  narrative  of  my 
journey  through  Portugal,  hitherto  unpublished, 
is  of  a  lighter  cast,  containing  some  sketches 
of  society,  mixed  up  with  personal  adventures., 
and  occasionally  alluding  to  those  peculiar  habits, 
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superstitions,  and  opinions  upon  which  the  poli- 
tical changes  of  the  last  few  years  can  have,  as 
yet,  produced  no  sensible  impression. 

There  was  One,  indeed,  who  had  consented  to 
receive  this  tribute  of  filial  affection.  To  that 
beloved  Parent  I  should  have  offered  this  little 
work  with  a  full  consciousness  of  its  many  im- 
perfections, but  with  an  earnest  hope  that  it 
might  shed  a  transient  gleam  of  pleasure  over 
some  of  those  weary  hours  that  marked  the  pro- 
gress of  declining  strength.  Circumstances,  how- 
ever, prevented  its  appearance  at  that  time,  and  I 
subsequently  dropped  the  intention  of  publishing 
it  at  all.  But  the  stirring  events  that  have  lately 
taken  place,  and  are  still  occurring  in  the  north- 
ern provinces  of  Spain ;  the  extent  to  which  the 
interests  of  Great  Britain  have  been  committed 
in  this  most  unhappy  struggle ;  and^  more  than 
all,  the  deep  interest  which  I  feel  in  the  welfare 
of  the  virtuous  and  high-minded  Basques,  are 
circumstances  which  have  induced  me  to  resume 
my  pen,  and  give  some  brief  account  of  the  social 
and  political  state  of  Biscay. 

I  was,  at  one  time,  well  acquainted  with  that 
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country,  and  learned,  at  an  early  period  of  1^, 
to  admire  the  character  and  appreciate  the  iri- 
jstitutions  of  a  people  little  known  to  the  British 
public,  but,  perhaps,  the  noblest,  though  now 
the  most  oppressed,  in  Europe. 

As  my  old  Portuguese  manuscript  was  still  in 
existence,  I  determined  to  combine,  in  the  same 
work,  my  observations  on  Biscay  and  the  narra- 
tive of  my  journey  through  Portugal  and  Gal- 
licia. 

I  felt  that,  although  the  political  condition 
of  Portugal  has  materially  changed  since  my 
residence  in  that  country,  and  my  narrative  may 
not,  therefore,  be  found  to  possess  the  eager  in- 
terest inspired  by  a  detail  of  passing  occurrences, 
still  the  period  in  question  was  marked  by  a  crisis 
permanently  affecting  the  destinies  of  that  king- 
dom; and,  although  the  subjects  alluded  to  in 
these  separate  parts  of  the  same  work,  are  not 
precisely  similar,  still  there  are  many  points  of 
interest  common  to  both ;  for,  indeed,  no  political 
circumstances  affecting  Spain  can  fail  of  exer- 
cising, perhaps  an  indirect,  but  still  a  certain 
influence  on  the  sister  kingdom. 
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The  extraordinary  state  of  our  present  relations 
with  Spain  has  induced  me  to  enter  at  some 
length  into  the  actual  politics  of  that  kingdom. 
The  Basques,  whose  records  axe  fraught  with 
interest,  and,  politically  speaking,  I  may  almost 
say  with  wonder  to  every  reflecting  mind,  al- 
though extremely  influential  from  their  character, 
their  vicinity  to  the  frontier,  and  their  almost 
impregnable  country,  occupy  but  an  inconsider- 
able portion  of  the  Spanish  territory.  From  this 
cause  perhaps,  no  constitutional  history  exists  of 
this  most  interesting  people ;  and  the  growth  of 
their  privileges  from  the  possession  of  some 
elementary  principles  of  liberty  in  the  twilight  of 
the  middle  ages  to  the  system  of  well-regulated, 
but  almost  unbounded  freedom  which  they  have 
since  enjoyed,  is  only  to  be  traced  through  many 
documents,  and  in  notices,  copious  enough,  it  is 
true,  but  scattered  through  the  works  <^  many 
historians. 

I  have  endeavoured  to  draw  up  a  brief,  but,  I 
hope,  connected  statement  of  their  gradually 
improving  laws  and  liberties ;  and  have  referred 
my  reader  for   every  fact  of  moment^  to   the 


ehroniclers  and  historiaiiB  of  the  time.  To  the 
man  who  thinks  that  the  justice  of  a*  great 
political  question  should  in  some  degree  affbct 
the  policy  of  his  Government,  this  statement 
may  not  be  wholly  destitute  of  interest;  whil^ 
in  the  occasional  notices  of  ancient  manners  and 
opinions,  visible  in  the  record  of  old  transactions, 
the  antiquarian  may  perhaps  find  matter  of 
amusement. 

With  respect  to  Portugal,  I  have  dwelt  but 
sKghtly  on  the  cities,  the  churches,  and  the 
palaces ;  objects  which  generally,  and  justly,  oc- 
cupy so  large  a  space  in  a  work  of  this  nature ; 
because  I  felt  that  every  building  of  importance, 
and  almost  every  circumstance  of  note  in  the 
great  towns  of  Portugal,  have  been  accurately 
described  by  preceding  authors,  within  the  last 
few  years.  I  have  chosen  a  humbler  path,  and 
have  endeavoured  to  lead  my  reader  over  ground 
not  wholly  void  of  interest,  though  comparatively 
unexplored;  to  make  him  acquainted  with  the 
fairy  fields  of  the  Minho,  with  the  gloomy  super- 
stitions of  the  wild  districts  of  Alentejo,  with  the 
feadal  state  of  society  still  existing  in  the  Traz 
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08  Monies,  and  to  give  him  some  insight  into  the 
peculiar  habits  of  the  virtuous  but  ahnost  un- 
known Gallicians. 

This  little  work  will  not  assist  the  traveller 
through  Portugal  and  Gallicia  as  a  guide,  and 
has  no  pretension  to  that  character;  but  is 
rather  a  record  of  events  that  befel  the  author 
during  his  journey  through  the  country  at  a  very 
critical  period,  and  of  observations  growing  out 
of  that  peculiar  state  of  things. 

My  mode  of  travelling  was  calculated  to  secure 
the  general  kind  of  information  I  wished  to 
attain.  From  Corunna  to  Cape  St.  Vincent  my 
journeys  were  invariably  performed  on  horseback, 
and  I  was  thus  enabled  to  deviate  at  pleasure 
firom  the  high-road,  and  penetrate  into  the  most 
secluded  districts,  encountering  at  times  great 
hardships,  and  even  considerable  peril,  mixing 
with  all  classes,  and  often  joining  the  peasantry 
as  they  collected  around  their  evening  fires. 

These  habits,  combined  with  the  distracted 
state  of  the  times  in  which  my  expeditions  were 
generally  undertaken,  occasionally  involved  me 
in  suspicion,  and  led  me  into  situations  of  con- 
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siderable  embarrassment;  l^ui  perhiqps  enable^ 
m^  to  obtain  some  knowledge  of  the  popular: 
feelings — a  knowledge  which  in  moments  of  poU- 
tical  disturbance  can  seldom  be  acquired  except 
by  personal  and  somewhat  severe  experience. 

I  must  also  admit  that  I  may  have  been  in* 
volved  in  adventures  not  strictly  defensible  on  the 
score  of  prudence;  but  it  will  be  remembered* 
I  trust,  that  many  years  have  elapsed  since  their 
occurrence,  and  I  was  then  at  a  time  of  life  when 
difficulties  to  be  surmounted,  and  dangers  to  be 
braved*  are  rather  a  source  of  pleasurable  excite- 
ment»  than  of  wise  and  careftil  avoidance. 

Unacquainted,  my  dear  Lord,  with  your  feelings 
on  the  political  points  to  which  I  have  alluded, 
but,  knowing  yoiir  general  love  of  literature,  I 
have  ventured  to  request  your  acceptance  of  this 
little  work  in  its  present  shape,  and  shall  feel 
gratified  if  its  perusal  afford  you  an  hour  s 
amusement. 

I  remain,  dear  Lord  Egremont, 

Yours,  most  affectionately. 

The  Author. 

Taatktmi,  1836. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

Voya^  to  Lisbon — Steam  Packet — ^Lisbon — View  over  the  Tagui 
^Ctntra — Bay  of  Colare* — Marialva  Palace— Mr.  Beckford*i 
Villa — Irish  Maternity — Portuguese  Games. 

I  EMBARKED  on  board  the  Duke  of  York  steam- 
packet,  on  the  evening  of  the  28th  of  July,  1827, 
and  quitted  the  harbour  of  Portsmouth  at  six 
o'clock.  We  glided  rapidly  along  the  coast  of 
Hampshire ;  the  wind  fell ;  the  night  was  fine,  and 
there  was  little  motion  on  the  water.  I  paced  the 
deck  till  a  late  hour,  and  was  joined  by  a  gentle- 
man, whose  conversation,  replete  with  Eastern 
lore,  attracted  my  attention.  I  afterwards  heard 
him  announced  as  Mr.  Wolff,  the  celebrated  mis- 
sionary, then  proceeding  with  his  wife.  Lady 
Georgiana,  to  the  Holy  Land.  I  was  introduced 
to  her  in  the  evening,  and  could  not  but  admire 
the  unhesitating  devotion  with  which  she  re- 
nounced her  native  country  and  her  natural  con- 
nexions  to  follow  her  husband's  fortunes,  and 
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promote  her  religious  faith  iu  a  distant  and  bar- 
barous land. 

We  had  passed  the  coasts  of  Hampshire  and 
Dorsetshire  during  the  night,  and  now  saw,  a  few 
miles  distant,  but  full  in  view,  the  dark  red  shores 
of  Devonshire.  Immediately  before  us  the  Exe 
poured  its  noble  stream  into  the  Channel :  we 
skirted  the  picturesque  coves  of  Dawlish,  but  an 
unfriendly  mist  concealed  them  from  our  sight : 
we  glided  by  Berryhead;  we  passed  the  ftirze- 
covered  heights  of  Asheme;  and  Start  Point, 
stretching  boldly  into  the  ocean,  was  the  last  Bri- 
tish headland  that  greeted  us  over  the  deep.  We 
then  bore  strai^t  towards  Ushant,  in  a  south- 
westerly direction,  passed  that  island  during  the 
following  night,  and  entered  the  Bay  of  Biscay. 
The  ideas  of  storm  and  dread,  which  the  old  song 
and  nurs^  associations  have  so  long  connected 
with  this  &motui  bay,  were  not,  upon  this  occar 
sion,  weakened  by  any  unusual  calm;  we  were 
only  impelled,  it  is  true,  by  a  light  and  favour- 
able breeze,  but  the  waters  were  sufficiently  ruffled 
to  contrast  advantageously,  in  point  of  grandeur 
and  size  of  wave,  with  the  channel  which  we  had 
just  left  A  windy  day  was  succeeded  by  a  fine 
starlight  night. 

The  following  morning  wm  calm,  and  the  sea 
had  a  fine  blue  tinge.  I  finished,  with  regret, 
tluU  delightfid  picture  of  Eastern  manners,  the 
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"Epicurean/'  one  of  the  most  fSascinating  workt 
of  an  author  who  never  fails  to  transport  his 
readers  into  the  scenes  and  eiimates  he  describes, 
as  much  by  the  justness  as  by  the  beauty  of  his 
imagery. 

On  the  Ist  of  August  we  were  skirting  the 
bold  and  mountainous  coast  of  Gallicia;  we  saw 
the  lighthouse  of  Corunna  in  the  distance;  we 
passed  the  picturesque  island  of  Cisargas ;  and 
the  high  hills  in  the  background  mingled  well  with 
occasional  glimpses  of  the  intervening  sea :  we 
were  borne  rapidly  along  by  Monte  Boa  Villana, 
and  Cape  Fimsteire^  celebrated  as  the  limit  of 
the  renowned  Bay  of  Biscay.  The  hills  are  bar- 
ren, and  have  that  sandy  appearance  so  charac* 
teiistic  of  Spanish  scenery.  The  villages  are  few ; 
and  there  is  little  wood  on  the  coast,  which  we 
sometimes  approached  so  nearly  that  we  saw  and 
heard  the  waves  breaking  upon  its  granite  rocks. 
On  the  evening  of  the  following  day  we  saw  the 
large  and  little  Berlines,  two  groups  of  bold  and 
peaked  crags,  standing  far  out  in  the  sea.  Soon 
afterwards  we  hailed  a  ship  proceeding  to  Gibral* 
tar,  and  in  a  few  minutes  left  her  far  behind.  It 
is  difficult  to  describe  the  efiect  produced  on  the 
mind  by  the  rapidity  of  steam  navigation  in  the 
neighbourfaood  of  striking  and  varied  scenery : 
objects  fatiguing  to  the  inght,  if  dwelt  upon  loo 
long,  appear  enchanting  when  they  pass  before 
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the  eye  in  rapid  succession,  like  sliifting  scenes 
on  the  stage.  We  were  now  in  latitude  39**, 
and  its  influence  was  perceptible.  We  enjoyed 
the  heavenly  stillness  of  a  southern  evening,  yet 
were  not  retarded  by  the  universal  calm.  The 
setting  sun  shed  a  fine  glow  on  the  waters,  illu- 
minated the  distant  sails  of  the  ship  we  had  lately 
hailed,  and  shed  its  last  glories  on  the  Berline 
crags,  which  presented  themselves  in  many  diffe- 
rent but  always  in  picturesque  points  of  view, 
and  at  length  sank  beneath  the  horizon. 

Early  on  the  following  morning  I  saw  immedi- 
ately a-head  the  rock  of  Lisbon :  the  hills  of  Cintra 
rose  finely  in  the  background,  and  the  neighbour- 
ing coast  was  studded  with  villus  intermingled 
with  olive  and  orange  groves.  The  entrance  of  the 
Tag^  is  fine :  on  one  side  the  shore  is  crow^ded 
with  palaces ;  on  the  other,  the  hills,  though  neither 
very  bold  nor  varied,  possess  sufficient  elevation 
to  give  character  to  the  scene.  The  fort  of  Belem 
is  curious,  picturesque,  and  irregular,  but  without 
architectural  beauty.  We  passed  by  the  house 
of  the  British  Admiral,  Lord  Amelius  Beauclerk, 
and  the  palace  of  the  Cardinal,  a  spacious  edifice, 
with  many  txirrets,  but  a  very  unpleasing  display 
of  slate  roof.  As  we  sailed  up  the  river,  the 
beauty  of  the  view  increased.  The  noble  but 
unfinished  palace  of  the  Ajuda  crowned  the 
summit  of  a  neighbouring  steep;  and  then  the 
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whole  city  of  Lisbon,  built  on  its  seven  sloping 
Mis,  and  overhanging  the  Tagus,  gradually 
revealed  itself ;  and  as  its  palaces  and  convents, 
interspersed  with  gardens,  were  seen  rising  above 
each  other,  it  certainly  formed  a  most  imposing 
object  from  the  water.  Entering  one  of  the 
numerous  boats  by  which  we  were  besieged,  and 
rowing  across  the  Tagus,  I  landed  at  Pampoullia» 
and  ascended  a  steep  hill  that  leads  to  Recves^s 
Hotel.  Our  voyage  had  only  lasted  six  days,  and 
was  considered  prosperous.  The  party  on  board 
exhibited  a  curious  assemblage  of  persons,  enter- 
taining very  dissimilar  ideas,  and  distinguished 
by  very  different  manners;  an  assemUage  that 
could  hardly,  under  any  other  circumstances,  have 
been  brought  together ;  and  this  discrepancy  of 
tastes,  habits,  and  opinions  sometimes  gave  rise 
to  amusing  and  not  altogether  uninstructive 
scenes.  Besides  Lady  Gcorgiana  and  Mr.  Wolff, 
Mrs.  Burgoyne  was  also  a  passenger,  a  lady  of 
great  taste  and  accomplishments,  then  sailing  to 
Lisbon  to  join  her  husband,  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Burgoyne,  whose  acquaintance  I  had  afterwards 
the  pleasure  of  making  in  that  city,  and  am 
indeed  indebted  to  their  society  for  many  delight- 
ful hours.  There  was  also  a  niece  of  Romero 
Alpuente^s,  who  was  said  to  be  dying,  and  two 
other  ladies :  one  simplicity  itself,  and  the  other 
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more  remarkable  for  her  beauty  than  for  that 
jouthfiil  quality. 

I  secured  rooms  at  Reeves*s,  and  remained  sta* 
tionary  till  the  erening,  when  I  was  jmned  by  my 
friend.  Sir  Arthur  Capel  de  Brooke,  a  young 
man  of  ancient  family,  and  at  that  time  well 
known  in  the  literary  world  by  his  published 
travels ;  since  that  period  he  has  largely  added 
to  his  reputation  by  his  *'  Journey  into  Morocco/' 
a  work  exhibiting  an  unusual  talent  for  obsenra- 
tion,  with  a  quick  appreciation  of  the  beautiful, 
and  great  general  powers. 

The  view  from  my  windows  extended  over 
Lisbon,  over  the  river,  with  its  numerous  ship- 
ping, and  a  thousand  latine  sails  glittering  on  its 
surface,  and  now  lighted  up  by  the  last  rays  oS 
the  setting  sun :  few  objects  strike  the  beholder 
with  greater  admiration  than  these  peculiar  sails, 
which  are  exquisitely  beautiful  when  seen  in 
profile;  and  when  beheld  in  front  resemble  a 
butterfly  perched  on  a  dark  ground,  with  wings 
expanded.  Soon  afterwards  the  moon  rose,  and 
we  rambled  through  the  city  by  a  light  peculiarly 
£iivourabIe  to  every  natural  or  artificial  object 
that  is  grand  in  its  proportions  but  defective  in 
detail. 

On  the  9th  of  August  I  went  with  Mr.  Forbes, 
to  whose  kindness  I  was  indebted  on  a  thousand 
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becamnsy  to  see  the  Aquedoet,  winiA  is  periups 
unequalled  in  boldness  and  grandeur  of  eSbet  fajr 
any  similar  motrament  of  art.  It  supplies  liribon 
with  water;  it  trayerses  a  deep  valley,  near  the 
beautiful  vOlage  of  Alcantara;  and  as  I  stood 
beneath  the  centre  arch^  and  gazed  upwards,  it 
appeared  absolutely  stupendous:  unfortunately, 
the  arches  are  not  uniform ;  some  are  in  the 
Gothic  and  pointed  style,  while  others  are  semi- 
circular, a  discrepancy  which  mars  the  general 
effect,  but  less  than  might  be  supposed.  Although 
this  aqueduct  stretches  across  the  country  for  many 
nfles  uiiintermptedly,  no  great  extent  of  unbroken 
range  can  be  seen  from  any  particular  position,  on 
account  of  the  extreme  inequality  of  the  ground. 

That  eremng  at  dinner  I  found  myself  seated 
next  to  the  Count  da  Puente,  who  was  just  nomi- 
nated Secretary  for  the  war  department,  upon 
the  retirement  of  Count  Saldanha.  He  possessed 
great  conversational  powers  and  considerable 
talent  for  debate,  and  at  that  time  acted  with  the 
moderate  and  well-judging  body  of  the  Consti- 
tutionalists :  and  here,  for  the  first  time,  I  met 
Count  Villa  Flor,  the  representative  of  an  ancient 
house,  a  man  of  high  integrity,  and  universally 
looked  up  to  by  the  staunch  adherents  of  the 
Charter.  In  the  beginning  of  the  year  he  had 
commanded  the  Constitutional  forces  against  the 
Miguelites,  and  the  most  distinguished  success 
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had  attended  his  military  exertions.  On  the  fol- 
lowing day  I  again  met  him  at  Sir  William  Clin- 
ton's, where  a  large  party  was  assembled  to  celer 
brate  the  birth-day  of  King  George  the  Fourth, 
at  which  entertainment  our  host  judiciously  con- 
trived that  the  band  should  play  Portuguese  airs 
during  dinner.  The  "  Bridge  of  Creus,"  a  piece 
of  music  so  called,  afler  the  action  gained  by 
Count  Villa  Flor,  and  composed  almost  on  the 
field  of  battle,  evidently  excited  some  emotion 
among  the  chiefs,  who  were  then  present,  and 
vrho  had  fought  on  that  day. 

Late  in  the  evening  I  wandered  over  the 
Qeneral's  garden,  laid  out  in  the  old  taste  of 
straight  walks,  parterres,  fountains,  and  statues  ; 
fragrant  shrubs  abounded ;  creepers  hung  over 
the  treUisses  in  profiision :  the  scene  was  peace- 
ful, and  lit  up  by  a  splendid  moon.  I  returned 
home,  and  retired  to  rest;  but  the  incessant 
assaults  of  the  mosquitos  banished  sleep.  These 
vampires  found  me,  unfortunately,  easy  of  ac- 
cess, as  the  heat  of  the  weather  had  induced 
me  to  keep  every  door  and  window  open :  had 
they  only  devoured  me,  I  might  have  patiently 
endured  the  infliction ;  but  they  kept  up  a  per- 
petual war-song  in  my  ears,  an  insulting  ac- 
companiment to  their  human  repast.  After 
some  restless  hours,  I  rose  and  paced  my  room. 
The  view  from  my  window  was  lovely.     I  looked 
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upon  the  Tagus,  with  all  its  shippmg,  firom  the 
firigftte  to  the  little  latine  sail,  the  opposite  hilk 
softened,  yet. distinctly  shown,  by  the  fidl  moon, 
and  the  gpreat  dty  itself  buried  in  deep  repose. 

On  the  13th  of  August  I  quitted  Lisbon,  and 
took  the  road  to  Cintra,  with  Colonel  Lambert, 
of  the  Guards,  a  friend  long  known  and  much 
esteemed.  In  consequence  of  sundry  ingenious 
delays  on  the  part  of  my  domestic,  we  did  not 
start  till  five  o'clock  in  the  morning,  too  late  by 
an  hour  at  least  to  commence,  at  that  sultry  time, 
of  year/  a  journey  in  Portugal.  The  Tagus 
gleamed  through  the  mists  which  overhung  its 
surface,  and  exhibited  that  freshness  of  appear- 
ance which  water  sometimes  assumes,  in  southern 
latitudes,  at  a  very  early  hour  in  the  morning, 
as  if  it  had  just  started  from  the  hand  of  the 
Creator,  and  were  flowing,  for  the  first  time,  at 
his  mandate.  As  we  proceeded,  the  country  had 
little  interest ;  but  loose  stones  scattered  in  all 
directions,  gave  it  a  wild  and  craggy  appearance. 
At  length  we  reached  Bemfica,  a  place  greatly 
resorted  to  by  the  Portuguese  nobles,  and  siffr 
rounded  with  orange  groves  and  cork- woods ;  and 
well  indeed  their  deep- green  colour  contrasted 
with  the  dazzling  whiteness  of  the  villas  or  quin- 
tas  which  adorn  this  beautifiil  valley.  We  passed 
the  palace  of  Queluz,  a  graceless  edifice,  situated 
in  an  ugly  country,  but  famous  at  that  time  as 
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tlic  head-quarters  of  the  disaffected  party;  for 
there  the  Queen  Mother  resided  in  sullen  state, 
holding  no  communication  with  her  royal  daugh- 
ter, and  offering  up  ceaseless  prayers  for  the 
'Tetum  of  her  banished  son,  and  for  the  restora- 
tion of  the  ancient  rule. 

The  scenery  improved  as  we  approached  Cintra, 
the  vegetation  became  more  flourishing,  long  ave- 
nues of  the  silver  poplar  lined  the  road,  the  bay 
and  the  willow  attained  an  immense  size,  and  the 
oak  and  elm  interspersed  ¥dth  box  overhung  the 
road  and  formed  a  delightful  shade.  At  length 
we  entered  Cintra,  placed  at  the  foot  of  a  hill 
of  rather  a  singular  character,  for  its  summit 
crowned  with  loose  crags  and  sharp  pinnacles 
oflBsred  a  striking  variety  to  the  woods  that 
covered  its  base;  then  passing  the  palace,  a  fan- 
tastic and  irregular  edifice,  we  stopped  at  the 
Irish  inn,  where  I  found  a  host  of  military  fiiends 
and  some  English  newspapers,  which  informed 
me  that  I  had  left  England.  After  fareakfisst 
we  walked  through  the  gardens  of  the  Marquis  de 
Pombal,  truly  delightful  firom  their  ample  shade 
and  luxuriant  vegetation ;  but  in  Portugal  httle 
care  is  bestowed  on  plants  when  beauty  is  their 
sole  recommendation,  and  no  attention  is  paid  to 
distinctions  of  species.  The  climate  is  the  only 
agent  there,  man  lends  no  assistance  in  producing 
graceful  combinations;  but  at  Gibraltar,  where 
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both  nnite^  a  barren  rock  is  converted  into  an 
Elysium.  Walks  are^  however^  cot  tbroagli  the 
gardens  of  Cintra,  and  mstic  seats  are  placed 
under  the  shade  of  ancient  chestnuts  and  by  the 
nde  of  mnrmuring  fountains,  while  the  borders 
are  filled  with  oranges,  lemons,  and  firuit  trees  of 
erery  description :  the  sight  and  sound  of  water 
is  inexpressibly  grateful,  and  the  general  verdure 
most  refreshing  to  an  eye  fatigued  by  the  glare 
of  Lisbon,  and  by  the  parched  appearance  of  its 
hills.  At  every  opening  in  the  wood,  the  Moorish 
castle  and  convent  of  ^Our  Lady  of  the  Bock* 
were  seen  in  varied  points  of  view,  frowning 
from  their  airy  heights  upon  the  valley  below, 
which  lay  glittering  in  the  sun,  sprinlded  with 
numberiesB  quintas,  some  fully  revealed,  others 
half  buried  in  the  shade  of  fheir  orange  gloves. 
The  system  of  irrigation  practised  in  those  parts 
of  Spain  which  have  been  occupied  till  a  late 
period  by  the  Moors,  prevails  here  also;  the 
borders  are  intersected  and  watered  by  little 
canals,  and  the  earth  is  heaped  round  the  orange 
trees,  so  as  to  form  a  sort  of  cistern,  by  ^ich 
means  the  roots  are  always  kept  plentifully 
moistened. 

We  returned  to  oiur  inn  and  dined  with  a 
party  of  military  men,  amongst  whom  was  a 
young  officer  who  had  been  seized  a  few  days 
before  by  some  mounted  highwaymen,  robbed. 
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stripped,  and  left  with  his  hands  tied  behind 
him:  from  this  dilemma  he  extricated  himself 
*  with  some  difficulty,  and  returned  in  very  dole- 
ful plight  to  Lisbon,  where  some  old  women 
who  saw  him  pacing  the  streets  in  this  pitiable 
deficiency  of  attire  remarked  '  Este  Fidalgo 
ikz  penitencia*/  In  the  evening  we  wandered 
through  the  Pena  Verde  gardens  to  the  spot 
where  the  heart  of  John  de  Castro  is  interred. 
The  periwinkle  and  wild  strawberry  covered  the 
ground^  and  the  cork  tree  clothed  with  ivy,  and 
the  gigantic  stone-pine  formed  a  dense  canopy 
overhead.  A  delightM  mixture  of  northern  and 
southern  vegetation  is  found  in  many  parts  of 
Portugal,  and  especially  at  Cintra,  where  plants 
peculiar  to  the  south  of  Europe,  and  even  some 
that  have  been  transported  from  the  Madeiras, 
grow  luxuriantly  under  the  shade  of  the  British 
oak.  Cintra  resembles  a  beautiful  picture  set 
in  a  wortlUess  frame:  whenever  the  eye  rests 
on  the  town  and  its  immediate  neighbourhood 
the  scenery  is  unrivalled,  but  the  distant  land- 
scape is  generally  flat  and  uninteresting.  The 
day  was  declining ;  and  as  the  heat  had  been 
intense,  I  expected  to  see  the  sun  sink  '  in  one 
unclouded  blaze  of  living  light,'  but  its  parting 
splendours  were  concealed  by  a  dense  mist  rising 
from  the  ocean.    There  is  a  peculiar  beauty  of 

*  This  Fidalgo  is  doing  penance. 
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sunset,  probably  unknown  to  countries  bordering 
upon  the  Atlantic,  and  perhaps  confined  to  the 
shores  of  the  blue  Mediterranean ;  I  mean  that 
exquisite  gradation  of  colouring,  where  the  safron 
mingles  imperceptibly  with  the  rose,  and  the  rose 
tint  melts  into  the  purple,  all  extremely  bright,  yet 
so  delicate  as  to  seem  almost  transparent.  From 
the  Pena  Verde  gardens  we  went  to  the  Marialva 
palace. 

In  the  course  of  the  day  the  Infanta  Begent 
and  her  sisters  were  continually  riding  out  of  the 
town  and  again  returning  to  the  palace,  mounted 
on. donkeys,  and  unattended  by  any  lady,  but 
escorted  by  a  body  of  ancient  gentlemen  on 
horseback.  A  peal  general  from  all  the  bells  of 
Cintra  regularly  announced  their  departure  from 
the  town  and  their  re-entry,  and  collected  a 
never-failing  crowd  to  witness  their  progress. 
I  felt  considerable  interest  in  the  fate  of  these 
young  Princesses,  which  was  then  wrapt  in  doubt 
and  gloom. 

On  the  14th  of  August  I  rode  with  my  friend 
Lambert  for  some  miles  across  hills  clothed  with 
heath  and  dwarf  oak,  and  at  length  arrived  at  the 
Cork  convent,  a  building  ill-constructed,  but  well 
placed  at  the  foot  of  a  richly- wooded  hill ;  a 
paved  walk  overhung  with  fine  cork  trees  leads 
to  the  entrance,  which  is  curiously  ornamented 
with  shell-work.     Here    Lambert   rung  a  peal 
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both  loud  and  long;  the  bell-rope,  which,  like 
Gloster  s  sarm,  was  shrivelled  and  contracted  to 
half  its  original  length,  performed  its  duty 
dnggishly,  and  for  some  time  no  response  was 
▼oted  necessary  to  his  yigorous  exertions.  At 
length  a  boy  appeared,  and  led  us  through  a 
court  full  of  hydrangeas  and  fuchsias  into  a 
wretched  apartment  called  the  refectory;  benches, 
doors,  and  roofs,  were  all  constructed  of  cork, 
and  sometimes  the  crag  in  its  native  state  formed 
part  of  the  wall.  Here,  while  we  feasted  on 
bread  and  wine,  young  Hopeful  told  us  that, 
afraid  of  being  enlisted  for  the  army,  he  had 
taken  refuge  in  the  convent,  and  woefully  he 
complained  of  the  non-existence  of  breakfasts 
and  the  scanty  supply  of  dried  fish  at  dinner. 
The  rosemary  grows  luxuriantly  in  the  gardens 
above,  where  we  enjoyed  a  fine  view  of  Cohures 
embosomed  in  wood,  and  then  descended  into 
the  miserable  cave,  where 

^  Honorius  long  did  dwell. 
And  hoptd  to  muni  heavao  by  nmkimg  evth  a  b^.' 


The  vineyards  near  Colaies  are  small  and  so 
much  divided  by  stone  walls,  that  the  country 
resembles  a  brge  garden  split  into  an  infinite 
number  of  parterres.  As  we  approached  the 
rock  of  Lisbon,  half  the  population  of  a  neigh- 
bouring village  poured  out  to  meet  us,  anxious 
to  perform  the  far-famed  feat  of  descending  the 
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steep.  Wlien  we  had  nearly  reached  the  pomt, 
the  roar  of  the  Athintie,  heard  firom  an  immense 
depth  below^  snddenly  broke  upon  ns.  The  rock, 
a  striking  landmark  to  ships  at  sea,  is  about  two 
hundred  feet  in  height,  and  shmts  to  the  water's 
edge  in  a  great  uniform  sheet  of  dark^ccdoured 
stone,  down  which  our  heroes  descended^  care- 
fully balanchig  themselves  with  their  hands;  a 
feat  which  early  and  long-continued  habit  can 
alone  enable  them  to  perform  successfully:  a 
frightful  sight,  as  the  least  slip  would  have  inevi- 
tably proved  &tal;  yet  the  descent  cannot  be 
very  difficult,  as  numbers  accomplished  it,  nor 
can  it  be  attended  with  much  personal  risk,  as 
no  accident  had  then  occurred  for  some  years. 
These  feats  having  terminated  without  the  frac- 
ture of  any  adventurous  skull,  there  rose  a 
clamoiv  great  of  men  and  boys,  contending  for 
the  spoil  which  we  distributed  with  laudable 
impartiality. 

We  then  descended  the  hill  and  followed  a 
path  leading  to  the  small  bay  of  Colares,  a  pic- 
turesque spot  little  known  to  the  world,  from 
which  it  ia  efEsctually  shut  out  by  huge  black 
basaltic  rocks  of  the  boldest  character.  Here 
we  found  the  Atlantic,  ever  restless  on  this  coast, 
breaking  on  a  fine  bed  of  sand,  and  dashing  its 
foam  over  large  masses  of  disjointed  crag.  This 
was  a  scene  peculiarly  suited  to  my  own  taste^ 
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and  was  indeed  calculated  to  impress  any  beholder^ 
from  the  contrast  it  presented  to  the  surrounding 
scenery.    Here  all  was  dark,  bleak,  and  savage ; 
while  on  the  road  to  Colares  nature  seemed  to 
exhaust  itself  in  the  endless  variety  and  extreme 
beauty  of  the  vegetation :   there  the  olive,  the 
wild  olive,    the  arbutus    immensely   high,    the 
tulip,  the    plane,  and   the  gigantic   stone-pine 
environed  us :  wc  passed  the  cork  tree  everywhere 
bending  over  the  road  in    the   most   fantastic 
shapes,  with  fern  growing  on  its  huge  trunks, 
and  misletoe  hanging  profusely  from  its  branches; 
jasmines,  sparkling  with  their  snowy  blossoms, 
loaded  the  air  with  their  perfume ;  and  various 
kinds  of  creepers  overran  the  trees,  oppressed 
them  with  their  rank  luxuriance,  and  sometimes 
covered  and  entirely  concealed  their  foliage.    We 
found  the  oak  in  abundance ;  orange  and  lemon 
groves  were  mixed  with  Indian  corn  and  water- 
melon, fruit  trees  of  every  description  lined  the 
road,  and  the  vine,  not  topped  and  trained  as 
in  France,  but  hung  over  trellis- work,  appeared 
no  longer  a  formal  but  a  graceful  plant.     We 
now  dismissed  our  guide,  a  lad  apparently  fifteen 
years  of  age,  whom  we  had  found  by  chance  on 
the  hills.     The  general  expression  of  his  coun- 
tenance was  sinister,  his  complexion   almost  of 
the  Mulatto  colour,  his  eyes  were  black  as  jet, 
and    flashed  with   intelligence.      Among  these 
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mountains  the  people  arc  invariably  dark ;  and 
I  sometimes  observed  a  negro  cast  of  feature; 
which  indicated  their  former  intercourse  with 
Brazil.     Frequently  we  met  the  real  negro. 

On  the  1 5th  of  August  I  went  with  Lambert 
to  the  Marialva  palace^  where  the  famous  conven- 
tion was  signed.  It  now  belongs  to  the  Duke  de 
la  Foens.  The  garden  is  beautiful,  and  there  is 
a  profusion  of  water.  On  the  staircase  we  met 
the  little  daughter  of  the  Duke,  a  pretty  child 
about  eight  or  t^n  years  of  age,  with  dark  but 
soft  and  expressive  eyes,  ^e  showed  us  a 
paper  which  contained  some  written  sentences 
in  English,  and  read  them  fluently.  We  after- 
wards entered  an  apartment,  where  some  priests 
were  breakfasting  with  other  persons,  attired  in 
black,  probably  dependents  of  the  Duke ;  for  in 
Portugal,  as  in  Spain^  when  individuals  have 
once  become  connected  with  the  great,  they,  and 
sometimes  their  descendants,  continue  to  reside 
under  their  patron'*s  roof  from  generation  to 
generation.  This  extreme  liberality  towards  old 
domestics  and  dependent  friends  occasionally 
involves  the  nobles  in  great  pecuniary  embarr 
rassments.  However  adverse  to  the  maxims  of 
poUtical  economy,  this  practice  reflects  the  highest 
honour  on  their  moral  feelings,  and  could  only 
exist  among  a  generous  people.  Before  we  left; 
the  palace  a  curious  scene  took  place.   One  of  the 
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Bftbic  gentlemen  whom  we  had  preriowdy  seen, 
uddressing  us  in  the  flowing  style  whidi  distin- 
gaishes  the  Portuguese  of  ail  classes,  profferod 
us  every  civility.  The  Mi^or  domo  imfortimat^ 
named  him  as  the  writing-master ;  a  designation 
which  jarred  hugely  on  the  scholastic  ears^  and 
produced  a  wrathful  ebullition  of  offended  dig*- 
nity.  *'  Moi  Maitre  d'ecriture  T'  he  exclaimed,  in 
a  voice  and  with  an  eye  that  would  have  annihi- 
lated any  person  of  inferior  consideration  to  a 
Major  domo  in  a  ducal  palace ;  *'  because  I  know 
more  than  himself,  and  sometimes  study  with  the 
Duke,  this  man  of  narrow  intellect  calls  me  a 
writing-master!"  We  of  course  assumed  coun- 
tenances incredulous  of  the  heinous  assertion, 
and  made  our  exit  with  bows  of  a  superlatively 
respectful  length.  On  our  return  to  the  inn 
we  saw  a  curious  specimen  of  the  mode  of  tra- 
velling sometimes  adopted  by  the  Portuguese 
gentry.  A  pair  of  oxen  were  attached  to  a  lum- 
bering vehicle  destined  to  convey  the  illustrious 

Dona and  her  progeny  to  the  capital,  while 

the  coachman,  attired  in  a  short  jacket  and  wear- 
ing the  broad  Castilian  hat,  marched  humbly  by 
their  side. 

We  rode  on  to  Montsenat,  the  remains  of  a 
viUa,  built  by  Mr.  Beckford  many  years  ago. 
The  ruinous  state  of  that  fairy  dwelling  was  no- 
ticed by  Lord  Byron  in  1809,  and  since  thai  time 
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k  bas  become  still  more  desolate.  The  rooC  them, 
aitiFe,  lias  since  Teiy  muck  fallen  in,  and  the 
walls  are  in  many  parts  a  heap  of  ndns.  The 
estrancc  opens  into  an  octagonal  hall,  terminated 
by  a  circular  apartment,  which  looks  over  a 
lengthened  flat  to  the  distant  breakers.  Thoe 
IS  also  the  shell  remaining  of  a  fine  apartment, 
perluqps  the  library,  which  commands  as  rich  a 
view  of  forest  scenery  as  can  well  be  conceiTed. 
The  general  effect  of  the  exterior  is  good,  ex- 
cept the  high  slanting  roofir,  which,  though  in 
correct  taste,  are  somewhat  unjdeasing.  Further 
on  wc  saw  the  ruins  of  a  rambling  house,  to 
which  a  dark  story  is  attached ;  for  a  young  man 
is  there  said  to  have  murdered  his  elder  brother 
under  circumstances  of  peculiar  horror. 

On  our  return  to  Cintra  we  dined  at  the  house 
of  the  Swedish  Minister,  Monsieur  de  Kantzau. 
In  the  evening  a  tumult  of  bells  announced  the 
aj^jToach  of  the  In&nta  B^cnt ;  and  as  we  were 
walking  on  the  garden  terrace  she  recogmsed 
Madame  de  Kantzau  with  a  sweetness  of  expres- 
sion that  well  supplied  the  place  of  positive 
beauty.  Her  Boyal  Highness  and  Dona  Anna 
rode  by  in  complete  uniform:  a  funny  costume 
methought  for  regal  dames,  but  such  is  the  eti- 
quette prescribed  on  certain  days.  Dona  Maria 
was  not  of  the  party,  and  some  of  the  lightly  dis- 
posed attributed  her  rofpl  Highnesses  absence  to 
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a  facetious  dispute  supposed  to  have  agitated  the 
court  circle.  In  this  discussion  the  Princess 
Maria  is  said  to  have  maintained  that  so  much 
military  pomp  was  little  suited  to  the  humble 
.  donkey  on  which  it  was  destined  to  be  exhii> 
bited  ;  however,  less  ingenious,  but  perhaps  more 
veracious  chroniclers  record  that  her  royal  High- 
nesses absence  was  solely  attributable  to  want  of 
punctuality  on  the  part  of  the  court  tailor. 

Having  returned  to  the  inn  I  waited  some  time 
for  a  friend,  who  had  promised  to  introduce  me 
to  Madame  Borril,  and  was  quietly  betaking 
myself  to  rest,  when  the  defaulter  arrived.  The 
cause  of  his  delay  was  comical  enough.  The 
Portuguese  frequently  adopt  the  children  of 
other  persons,  educate  them,  and  sometimes  pro- 
mote their  future  fortunes.  The  Infanta  Regent, 
possessing  the  national  taste,  applied  to  an  Irish- 
woman, who  forthwith  accommodated  her  royal 
Highness  with  her  own  daughter,  a  thriving  young 
girl  two  years  of  age.  The  agreement  was  deli- 
berately made,  and  the  article  in  question  sold 
and  delivered.  The  mother,  however,  whose 
notions  concerning  the  transfer  of  property  were 
not  peculiarly  clear,  returned  after  a  short  time» 
and  wished  to  enter  again  into  possession  ;  to 
this  the  Infanta  naturally  demurred,  and  such 
a  tumult  of  Irish  ejaculation  ensued,  as  had  pro- 
bably never  before  assailed  the  ears  of  any  royal 
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Personage.  In  this  emergency  my  firicnd  was 
requested  to  marcli  his  military  person  to  the 
palace,  where  he  found  our  heroine  of  the 
Emerald  Isle  fiercely  expostulating  amid  a  host 
of  huge  black  Brazilian  women,  who  were 
screaming  in  chorus  around  her.  Yet  nothing 
daunted  was  the  dame.  "  By  Jasus>  no  one 
shall  part  me  and  my  child,"  was  still  the  burden 
of  her  song.  A  golden  argument  at  length  in- 
duced her  to  mitigate  such  unreasonable  claims, 
and  a  satisfactory  treaty  of  peace  was  concluded. 
She  was  allowed  to  retain  her  child  during  that 
night,  and  was  provided  with  good  lodgings,  a 
good  supper,  and  a  sentinel  at  her  door,  to  pre- 
vent either  warlike  or  ftigitivc  proceedings.  I 
accompanied  my  friend  in  the  evening  to  her 
room  :  she  was  then  in  the  highest  good-humour, 
and  greatly  flattered  by  the  notice  taken  of  her 
blue-eyed  child.  On  the  following  morning  he 
conducted  the  little  girl  to  the  palace,  according 
to  agreement,  while  the  mother  was  deposited 
on  a  donkey  and  peaceably  removed. 

On  the  following  morning  I  went  to  the  palace ; 
but  as  it  was  still  occupied  by  the  Court  I  could 
only  see  the  exterior,  which  is  irregular,  and 
evidently  the  work  of  different  periods,  but  part  of 
the  walls  and  some  of  the  windows  are  decidedly 
Moorish.  Joined  by  Lambert,  I  afterwards 
ascended  the  hill  leading  to  the  house  of  '  Our 
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Lady  of  Woe,'  as  Lord  Byron  rather  poetically 
than  justly  designates  the  house  of '  Our  Lady  of 
the  Bock,'  which  occupes  a  striking  position  on 
the  summit  of  the  moantain,  and  is  surrounded 
by  wild,  shattered  crags,  and  insulated  nasses, 
very  remarkable  in  a  natural  point  of  view, 

^  Sucb  at  miglit  seem  cocifase<lly  hurl'd, 
TImb  ixagments  of  an  earlier  world." 

The  convent  has  no  beauty,  but  is  curious  and 
evidently  ancient,  and  the  galleries  encircling  the 
inner  court  are  in  Mo<nrish  taste.  The  howling 
of  the  wind  is  heard  without  intermission  round 
the  convent  walls  ;  that  mournful  and  unvarying 
sound  alone  disturbs  the  silence  of  a  habitation 
raised  high  above  the  busy  haunts  of  men,  and 
apparently  beyond  the  reach  of  human  care. 
From  hence  we  scrambled  up  a  rugged  path  to 
the  Moorish  castle,  and  again  descending  mounted 
our  mules  and  regained  the  inn. 

In  the  evening  I  accompanied  a  friend  to  a 
party  at  the  house  of  a  Portuguese  lady :  she  had 
two  daughters,  the  eldest  a  pretty  person  with 
pleasing  manners  and  extremely  well  informed, 
the  youngest  a  very  decided  beauty.  The  party 
were  playing  at  blind  man's  buff  when  I  entered ; 
a  game  in  which,  as  it  is  played  in  Portugal, 
success  depends  upon  the  rapid  recognition  of 
different  persons  by  their  voices.  Being  imme- 
diately required  to  take  a  part,  I  was  blindfolded 
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and  phoed  in  the  centre  of  the  ring.  I  first,  hmr- 
ever»  pleaded  ignoranee  of  every  individual  pve- 
aent ;  upon  which  the  fively  beauty  led  me  round 
the  circle,  hastily  naming  every  person ;  an  inge- 
nions  operation  wkidi  did  not  much  assist  me^  as 
I  could  not  bear  in  mind  a  volley  of  names  whic^ 
I  had  never  heard  before  :  however,  trusting  to 
diance,  I  began  my  career,  and  soon  touched  a 
lady  with  the  wand.  I  asked  the  regular  ques- 
tion, and  was  answered  in  the  feigned  voice  as 
regularly  assumed.  "  Whom  have  you  found  r* 
was  the  general  cry.  I  paused — ''  Well,  but 
mention  some  one ;  the  game  is  at  a  stand-still  :'* 
but  I  could  specify  no  one.  I  looked  stupid,  and 
my  new  friends  probably  thought  me  profoundly 
so ;  at  length,  by  a  prodigious  exertion  I  was 
delivered  of  a  name,  but  it  did  not  enlighten 
the  party ;  and  I  afterwards  discovered  that  the 
name  I  had  given  was  a  compound  of  two  or  three 
others,  which  had  become  most  egregiously  mixed 
up  in  my  puzzled  brain.  This  attempt  having 
proved  unsuccessM,  I  exclaimed,  "  La  dame 
qui  est  habillee  en  noir."  ''  Mais  nous  sommes 
toutes  habillees  en  noir,*'  was  the  perplexing 
reply.  At  length  I  named  the  eldest  Demoiselle 
of  the  house.     "No,  it  is  not;   it  is  C  ,'* 

said  the  young  beauty,  naming  herself  in  a  lively 
tone  of  mock  reproach,  perhaps  a  little  displeased 
that  so  sofl  a  voice  once  heard  should  not  be 
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immediately  recognised.  We  played  several  other 
games.  Every  lady  was  required  to  sigh  for  a 
particular  gentleman,  who  in  turn  was  called 
upon  to  sigh  for  a  lady,  and  generally  felt  bound 
in  gratitude  to  mourn  for  her  who  had  mourned 
for  him.  This  reciprocal  grief  was  very  divert- 
ing. As  might  naturally  be  expected,  a  sigh 
is  rarely  bestowed  on  the  real  object  of  the 
mourners  affection.  So  closed  an  evening  of 
uninterrupted  good-humour ;  the  genuine  polite- 
ness of  Portuguese  society  prevents  the  occur- 
rence of  those  little  inadvertencies  which  are  so 
apt  in  other  countries  to  jar  upon  the  feelings 
of  individuals,  and  break  in  upon  the  harmony 
of  such  amusements.  On  the  following  day  I 
separated  from  my  friend  Lambert  with  regret, 
and  returned  to  Lisbon. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

"Boad  to  Mafra — Convent  of  Mafra — ConTcnt  of  Alcoba^a — ^Mo- 
nastic Sj'stem  considered — ^The  ill-rated  loves  of  Don  Pedro 
and  Ines  de  Castro — Politics  of  the  Monks — Their  social  liabits 
—Gloomy  magnificence  of  the  Convent  of  Alcobaga — Convent 
of  Batalha — Society  at  Coimbra— System  pursued  at  the  Uui- 
TCfsity — ^The  Garden  of  Tears — Melancholy  Convent  of  the 
Carmelites — Spanish  anomalies— History  of  the  beautiful  Bride 
of  Oporto— Arrival  at  Oporta 

I  QUITTED  Lisbon  on  the  24th  of  August,  and 
took  the  road  to  Oporto,  but  did  not  commence 
my  journey  till  late  in  the  evening,  as  my  servant 
Antonio  was  disinclined  to  rapid  movements,  and 
my  muleteer  voted  punctuality  an  unnecessary 
virtue.  The  owner  of  the  mules  escorted  us  as  far 
as  the  walls  of  the  city,  according  to  the  usual 
etiquette.  He  had  accommodated  me  with 
an  animal  which  stumbled  so  gallantly  to  the 
right  and  to  the  left,  that  feeling  my  neck  in 
decided  jeopardy,  I  determined  to  send  her  back 
on  my  arrival  at  Velez.  The  country  was  dull, 
and  abounded  in  windmills  and  olives.  The  pre- 
mature effect  of  the  heat  on  the  deciduous  trees 
was  strongly  marked.  The  poplars  had  suffered 
gpreatly ;  some  were  altogether  stripped  of  their 
leaves,  and  the  foliage  was  everywhere  changing  . 
its  colour.      Even  at  Cintra,  where  the  air  is 
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comparatively  cool,  the  autumnal  tints  were  steal- 
ing OA^cr  the  woods,  and  the  paths,  strewed  with 
sear  and  yellow  leaves,  exliibited  the  bright  but 
mournful  beauty  of  an  English  October.  The 
inn  at  Velez  was  comfortless  enough :  cats,  dogs^ 
and  pigeons  wandered  about  the  supper-table,  in 
hungry  competition  for  the  good  things  that  were 
not ;  pigs,  gnmting  at  the  door,  threatened  to  join 
the  alliance ;  and  the  only  article  of  promise,  some 
salt  fish,  was  pounced  upon  by  an  intrepid  puss. 
Entomology  might  have  been  studied  to  perfec- 
tion in  this  apartment ;  and  as  its  minute  varieties 
banished  sleep,  I  continued  to  gaze  on  sundry 
pictures  of  hell  and  flaming  sinners,  evidently  in- 
tended to  appal  the  souls  of  wakeful  heretics. 

On  the  25th  of  August  I  rode  through  a  bleak 
but  not  unpleasant  country  to  Mafra.  The  con- 
vent and  palace  united  constitute  an  immense 
pile  of  building,  which  excites  admiration  rather 
from  its  vast  extent  than  from  any  architectural 
merits.  It  is  built  on  the  model  of  the  Escurial, 
and  forms  a  quadrangle,  measuring  760  feet  from 
east  to  west,  and  670  feet  from  north  to  south. 
The  church  is  situated  in  the  centre,  and  three 
hundred  cells  are  placed  behind  the  choir: 
the  palace,  in  which  Sir  Edward  Blakeney  had 
apartments,  and  where  he  received  me  with  the 
utmost  hospitality,  might  perhaps  contain,  without 
inconvenience,  all  the  courts  of  Europe.     The 
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ilienncmieter  had  risea  to  more  than  90^  and  it  is 
difficult  to  coDceiye  the  luxury  of  retreating  firom 
such  intolerable  heat  to  the  reireahing  tempera- 
ture of  the  convent  galleries,  which  are  built  of 
stone,  and  are  high^  wide,  dark,  and  apparently  in- 
temunable.    Within  those  massive  walls  the  fluc- 
tuations of  the  external  atmosphere  are  never 
felt ;  and  rarely  indeed  do  any  external  soirnds 
pierce  through  those  mighty  barriers.    At  a  case- 
ment which  overlooked  a  pretty  but  neglected 
garden,  the  holy  fathers  kept  up  a  cordon  of 
observation   when  first  our  troops  arrived,  and 
were  greatly  discomposed  at  the  occurrence  of 
any  petty  delinquencies.     The  occasional  qectr 
ment  of  an  old  shoe  from  an  opposite  window 
appeared  to  constitute  the  maximum  of  British 
aggression,  and  ludicrous  appeals  were  made  to 
the  General  upon  these  occasions.     Sir  £dward 
restrained  these  dangerous  infringements  of  con- 
ventual rights ;  and  by  liis  judicious  attention  to 
their  feelings  completely  won  the  hearts  of  the 
reverend  plaintiffs ;  indeed  it  was  gratifying  to 
hear  the  praises  everwhere  lavished  on  our  troops 
even  by  persons  the  most  opposed  to  the  principles 
which  brought  them  to  the  country.     The  monks 
showed  us  the  refectory,  a  spacious  apartment, 
and  the  library,  well  stored  with  books.     Having 
spent  some  time  agreeably  with  my  old  school- 
fellows^ Heoiry  Upton  and  Augustus  Ellis,  I  UxA^ 
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leave  of  Sit  Edward  Blakeney.  Lord  William 
Paulett  kindly  gave  me  letters  for  Coimbra,  where 
he  had  spent  some  time,  and  mounting  his  steed, 
a  beautiful  English  mare,  showed  me  the  shortest 
way  to  Torres  Vedras,  across  a  wild  heath  tract. 

As  I  rode  along  the  side  of  a  pine-covered  hill, 
a  gentleman  passed  me,  attended  by  two  servants, 
one  of  whom  carried  a  baton  at  his  side,  a  proof 
that  his  master  was  a  person  of  distinction.  The 
peasants  in  tliis  part  of  the  country  universally 
carry  a  long  pole,  considerably  higher  than  their 
heads,  and  sometimes  tipped  with  lead,  which 
renders  it  a  formidable  instrument  of  attack: 
assisted  by  these  weapons  only,  a  knot  of  pea- 
sants is  said  to  have  dismounted  a  large  party  of 
French  cavalry,  during  the  peninsular  war ;  but 
they  seldom  molest  travellers,  and  indeed  highway 
robberies  are  by  no  means  frequent  in  Portugal, 
except  in  Alentejo.  The  inn  at  Torres  Vedras  was 
a  great  improvement  on  our  last  resting-place. 
The  muleteer  had  not  arrived  at  a  late  hour  on  the 
following  morning,  a  degree  of  negligence  which 
surprised  me,  as  the  natives  consider  any  expo- 
sure to  the  sun,  during  the  summer  months, 
imprudent  after  the  early  hour  of  nine.  I  began 
to  suspect  that  my  friend  had  been  waylaid,  or, 
prompted  by  an  ardent  thirst  for  knowledge,  had 
himself  inspected  my  portmanteau,  in  which  case 
I  was  well  aware  that  any  tasteful  appropriations 
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would  have  been  followed  by  a  secession  to  the 
mountains :  so  forth  I  issued,  in  no  placably 
mood,  taking  the  road  to  Mafira,  and  spying 
anxiously  around  to  discover  some  remnants  of  a 
trunk  or  a  muleteer.  I  had,  however,  made  little 
progress  before  I  met  the  deserter,  who  assured 
me  that  he  had  unaccountably  lost  his  way ;  but> 
influenced  by  a  prodigious  zeal  in  my  service^ 
had  been  toiling  all  night  to  regain  it.  Hia 
account  was  true  in  the  main,  but  be  prudently 
libstained  from  any  allusion  to  certain  libations, 
the  real  cause  of  his  circuitous  proceedings. 

Torres  Vedras  is  a  celebrated  point  on  that 
strong  line  of  natural  defence  which  was  so  ably 
maintained  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  Stand- 
ing on  these  heights  I  was  enabled  to  form  some 
conception  of  the  system  pursued,  but  could  by 
no  means  command  the  entire  range  of  military 
positions.  I  continued  niy  journey  through  a 
succession  of  pine-forests,  varied  occasionally  by 
open  spaces  covered  with  heath.  In  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Lisbon  the  hills  consist  principally 
of  limestone,  near  Mafra  of  basalt  covered  with 
limestone ;  but  we  now  entered  on  a  sandy  region* 
In  consequence,  the  character  of  the  vegetation 
changed :  the  Arbutus  uuedo,  the  Phillyrea,  and 
the  Mynca  faya,  or  gale  of  Madeira,  so  abundant 
near  Cintra,  were  exchanged  for  iig-trees  of  an 
immense  growth^  and  a  large  species  of  cane, — a 
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plant  which  has  a  thick  stem>  resembling  the 
sugar-cane,  and  is  used  in  supporting  the  vines. 
The  black  ant  swarmed  among  the  fir  woods,  yel- 
low butterflies  fluttered  over  the  plain  in  gay  pro- 
fusion, and  dogs  of  exquisite  taste  prowled  around 
the  vineyards,  and  gazed  with  hopeless  eyes  on 
that  forbidden  paradise.  They  are  passionately 
fond  of  grapes,  and  sticks  purposely  attached  to 
their  collars  prevent  their  entrance  into  the  vine- 
yards. Thi&  Bacchanalian  propensity  is,  in  a  great 
measure,  the  cause  of  that  amazing  influx  of 
dogs  into  Lisbon  during  the  summer  months ;  for 
when  the  grape  begins  to  ripen,  the  proprietors 
of  the  vineyards  on  the  opposite  coast  lay  violent 
hands  on  the  canine  species,  and  ship  them  off 
to  the  capital.  There,  prowling  about  in  hungry 
gfroups,  they  become  of  real  use  in  cleansing  the 
streets  of  that  detestable  filth  which  would  other- 
wise accumulate  to  an  intolerable  extent,  and 
might  breed  a  pestilence.  In  this  respect  the 
strong  northerly  gales  are  also  valuable  auxilia- 
ries. 

I  baited  my  horse  at  a  small  and  picturesque 
inn :  the  ceilings  were  peaked,  and  the  floor 
abounded  in  cracks,  judiciously  calculated  to  admit 
a  cheering  view  of  the  culinary  processes  below. 
The  peasantry  no  where  manifested  any  unfriendly 
feeling  towards  me  :  as  I  passed  the  villages  the 
women  made  some  slight  salutation,  and  the  men 
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invsckkUy  rose  and  bowed.  I  saw  some  fine  old 
towers,  and  a  quinta  of  g^reat  extent ;  the  family 
arms,  canred  in  stone  high  above  the  door,  showed 
that  the  proprietor  was  of  noble  birth.  I  deviated 
from  my  road  to  see  Ovidos,  a  picturesque  town 
of  immcaise  antiquity,  still  retaining,  in  a  great 
degree,  its  Moorish  character.  A  fine  evening 
SOB  lit  up  the  walls  of  an  old  Saracenic  castle, 
upon  which  a  boy  was  standing,  and  playing 
most  sweetly  on  the  flageolet.  The  sandstone  had 
naw  disappeared ;  the  hills  over  which  we  passed 
were  composed  of  limestone,  and  were  in  conse- 
quence covered  with  a  richer  and  more  varied 
vegetation. 

I  reached  Caldas  at  five  o'clock,  an  uninterest- 
ing town,  latterly  the  resort  of  the  Court,  on 
account  of  its  mineral  baths ;  and  in  the  evening 
was  visited  by  a  gentleman,  who  was  lively  and 
communicative,  and  animated  with  a  furious  zeal 
for  liberty. 

I  renewed  my  journey  over  hills  of  mingled 
heath  and  oak,  on  the  morning  of  the  27th.  Tra- 
velling at  this  burning  time  of  the  year  is  only 
agreeable  during  the  first  and  last  hours  of  light. 
The  sun  had  scarcely  risen  when  I  mounted  my 
horse;  the  distant  sound  of  the  convent  bells 
came  pleasantly  on  the  breeze;  the  birds  were 
singing,  and  all  nature  seemed  to  rejoice  :  but  at 
noon  man  and  beast  were  equally  subdued  by  the 
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intolerable  fierceness  of  the  heat ;  the  peasants 
were  compelled  to  suspend  their  labours ;  the 
cattle  took  refuge  in  the  shady  thicket;  not  a 
bird  flapped  its  weary  wing ;  not  an  insect  crept 
along  the  ground^  but  an  unbroken  and  universal 
silence  pervaded  the  fields,  which  had  so  lately 
teemed  with  every  variety  of  active  life.  Here, 
as  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  the  heath  and 
juniper  had  been  designedly  burnt  to  produce 
young  fodder  for  cattle.  The  Serratula  arvensis, 
and  the  Lychnis  Hos  cuculi,  are  scattered  over  this 
district  with  other  plants  of  a  northern  parentage, 
rarely  found  in  the  rest  of  Portugal. 

Soon  after  ten  I  amved  at  the  small  village  of 
Alcoba9a,  and  stopped  at  an  inn  better  furnished 
with  wasps  than  provisions :  a  pretty  young  lady 
babbled  much  to  me  concerning  England  and  Eng- 
lish manners,  which,  I  suppose,  meant  that  some 
young  British  officer  was  lord  of  the  ascendant. 
I  went  to  the  convent,  and  sent  in  a  letter  of 

introduction.     Senhor  A ,  a  young  monk,  of 

quiet  and  pleasing  manners,  received  me  cour- 
teously, and  led  me  round  the  lofty  cloisters 
which  encircle  an  inner  court,  filled  with  orange 
trees.  The  convent  of  Alcobaqa  is  constructed 
upon  a  scale  of  feudal  magnificence,  which  affords 
a  striking  proof  of  the  great  wealth  and  immense 
consideration  formerly  attached  to  the  monastic 
orders.     The  kitchen   is  nearly  a  hundred  feet 
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hug,  and  sixty-three  feet  high  from  the  floor  to 
the  intrados  of  the  vault  The  fire-place  is  twenty- 
eight  feet  long  by  eleven  broads  and  stands  in  the 
centre  of  the  apartment^  through  which  a  stream 
of  water  flows^ — ^it  must  be  confessed,  a  magnifi'^ 
cent  appanage  to  a  kitchen.  The  refectory  is 
ninety-two  feet  long  by  sixty-eight  broad.  As 
we  approached  the  clock  struck  eleven ;  the  bro* 
therhood  poured  in;  the  organ  sounded,  and  the 
chaunt  of  thanksgiving^^rose  as  we  sat  down  to 
dinner. 

It  was  evident,  even  on  my  first  introduction  to 
these  monks,  that  they  were  very  superior  to  most 
of  their  order,  an  impression  fully  confirmed  by 
further  acquaintance;  for  they  possessed  that 
courtesy  and  distinction  of  manner,  which  birth,  or 
long  and  early  acquaintance  with  good  society 
can  alone  confer.  I  afterwards  learned  that  they 
were  Bernardine  monks,  whose  choice  in  the 
election  of  novices  is  very  much  restricted  to  per* 
sons  of  condition ;  a  limitation  which  has  kept  up 
the  respectability  of  their  order,  amid  the  com^ 
parative  degradation  of  part  of  the  profession. 
The  Franciscan  convents,  on  the  contrary,  from 
their  poverty,  and  from  other  causes,  have  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  persons  selected  Arom  the  lower 
classes,  who,  as  might  be  naturally  expected, 
sometimes  disgrace  the  brotherhood  by  their 
excesses.     The  monks  of  the  higher  orders  are 

c3 
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generally  restrained  by  considerations  of  policy 
and  self-respect,  arc  often  swayed  by  higher 
motives,  and  almost  always  throw  a  decent  veil 
over  any  violations  of  the  convent  rules.  Writers 
arc  too  apt  to  involve  the  monastic  orders  in 
one  general  denunciation,  without  reference  to  the 
diflfcrent  systems  pursued  by  the  various  orders, 
and  the  different  results  necessarily  produced; 
but  no  statement  can  be  fair  and  correct,  unless 
it  be  grounded  on  a  strict  and  unprejudiced  exa- 
mination of  facts.  And  I  must  say  that  the 
highly-coloured  statements,  so  often  put  forth  by 
travellers  against  the  monks  and  the  monastic 
establishments,  come  with  a  singularly  bad  grace 
from  men  who,  journeying  in  a  wild  country,  and 
deprived  of  the  usual  comforts  of  Ufe,  partake 
with  freedom  of  their  generous  hospitality,  and 
then  repay  the  benefit  by  assertions  which  truth 
and  justice  do  not  warrant,  and  which  gratitude 
and  good  feeling  should  restrain. 

Whatever  may  be  the  remote  effects  of  the 
suppression  of  the  wealthier  convents  in  Spain 
and  Portugal,  still,  in  the  neglected  state  of  agri- 
culture prevailing  throughout  so  large  a  portion 
of  the  Peninsula,  their  existence  was  a  blessing, 
and  their  abolition  is,  I  conceive,  a  positive  evil, 
to  the  state.  The  monks  were  often  the  only 
resident  proprietors  in  a  country  deserted  by  its 
natural  landlords ;  and  their  beneficial  influence 
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was  visible  in  the  improvement  of  their  estates, 
and  in  the  increased  comforts  of  the  surroundings 
population ;  for  they  brought  to  the  management 
of  their  properties  great  capital  and  great  intelli- 
gence^  and  largely  employed  and  liberally  re- 
warded the  industry  of  the  labourer :  their  estates 
were,  in  consequence,  not  unfirequently  the  best 
cultivated  in  the  kingdom,  and  the  sudden  and 
ill-judged  abolition  of  the  convents  will  probably, 
for  many  years  to  come,  rather  check  than  pro- 
mote the  interests  of  agriculture.  These  eccle- 
siastical c(»porations  should  have  been  preserved, 
md  would  have  been  invaluable,  if  altered  and 
improved,  so  as  to  extend  their  sphere  of  action, 
to  comprise  other  and  important  duties,  and 
perhaps  resemble,  in  some  degree,  our  college 
institutions  *. 

After  dinner  Senhor  A led  me  to  a  cool 

and  refreshing  cell,  and,  leaving  me  to  repose, 
retired  also  to  indulge  in  the  accustomed  siesta. 
I  slept  for  some  time,  and  was  at  length  awakened 
by  a  slight  noise.  I  turned,  and  saw  a  monk, 
looking  almost  like  an  unearthly  being,  as  he 
stood  motionless  at  the  foot  of  the  bed,  shrouded 

*  Mr.  B«ckford,  in  his  splendid  acconnt  of  this  convent,  alludes 
roost  justly  to  the  prosperous  condition  of  the  tenants  holding 
under  the  monks,  at  the  time  of  his  visit  to  Alcoba^a ;  and  I  can 
saj,  with  some  confidence,  that  thirty  years  afterwards  their  real 
prosperity  had  not  diminished,  although  the  most  unceasing  efforts 
were  making  to  prejudice  them  against  their  ecclesiastical  su- 
periors. 
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by  his  cowl,  and  attired  in  the  white  and  flowing 
rpbe  of  his  order.  It  proved  to  be  my  friend  the 
monk  Antonio,  who  had  arrived  to  conduct  me  to 
the  library  and  the  church ;  but,  finding  me  asleep^ 
was  unwiUing  to  disturb  me.  The  library  is  a 
noble  apartment,  tastefully  decorated,  well  pro- 
portioned, and  abounding  in  works  of  useful 
knowledge.  The  monks  showed  me  a  fine  edition 
of  the  Iliad,  presented  to  them  by  Mr.  Canning, 
RBd  a  splendid  copy  of  the  Lusiad,  the  gift  of 
Lady  Bute.  The  church  is  a  fine  Gothic  build- 
ing, and  contains,  within  two  marble  sepulchres, 
the  remains  of  Don  Pedro  the  First,  and  the  far- 
Seoned  but  unfortunate  Inez  de  Castro. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  relate  the  story  of 
Don  Pedro's  attachment,  so  celebrated  by  all  the 
poetry  of  Portugal.  That  Prince,  the  son  and 
heir  of  Alphonso  the  Fourth,  was  passionately 
attached  to  Inez  de  Castro,  a  lady  of  extraordi- 
nary beauty,  whom  he  secretly  married.  He 
chose  a  lovely  and  sequestered  spot  in  the  valley 
of  the  Mondego,  as  the  residence  of  his  young 
bride,  and,  retiring  from  the  turmoils  of  a  brilliant 
Court,  spent  in  that  seclusion  the  happiest,  and 
perhaps  the  most  virtuous  hours  of  his  life.  But 
the  secret  transpired,  and  his  royal  Father,  en- 
raged at  the  discovery,  proceeded  to  their  little 
bower  of  love,  and,  arriving  at  a  time  when 
the  Prince  was  on  a  hunting  excursion,  immcdi- 
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ately  tUiihorised  the  murder  of  tlie  ill-fitted  Ifiezi 
The  Prince,  on  his  return,  gave  way  to  the  wild- 
eit  ftiiy  and  despair,  abandoned  his  home  for  a 
long-  time,  and  when  he  eventually  succeeded  to 
the  throne,  inflicted  the  severest  punishment  on 
the  worthless  ministers  who  had  instigated  the 
deed,  and  on  many  of  their  relatives.  But  the 
sorrows  of  this  Prince,  and  of  the  lady  he  loved 
so  well,  have  been  long  at  rest,  and  their  sculp- 
tured fig^ures  are  placed  in  a  recumbent  attitude 
upon  their  respective  monuments,  the  sides  of 
which  are  worked,  in  relief,  with  an  inimitable 
beauty  and  richness  of  detail :  they  have  suffered, 
however,  in  common  with  other  parts  of  the 
convent,  from  the  rapacity  of  the  French;  for 
those  enlightened  barbarians  not  only  set  fire  to 
the  building,  but  destroyed  some  of  the  finest 
sepulchral  carving,  in  a  sacrilegious  attempt  to 
bring  the  imagined  treasures  of  the  tomb  to  light. 
They  dragged  the  bodies  of  the  royal  pair  from 
the  vault  where  they  had  so  long  reposed.  Don 
Pedro,  stem  even  in  death,  is  said  to  have  re- 
tained the  severe  expression  which  never  forsook 
his  countenance,  after  the  perpetration  of  that 
dreadful  deed  which  rendered  him  homeless  and 
houseless;  and  Dona  Inez,  that  object  of  his 
boyish  passion,  the  cause  of  all  his  grief,  and  of 
half  his  crimes.  Was  still  lovely  after  the  lapse  of 
centuries:   her  hair  retained  its  auburn  colour. 
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and,  unharmed  by  time,  was  only  injured  bj  the 
remorseless  hand  that  did  not  scruple  to  invade 
the  dwellings  of  the  dead.  After  the  departure 
of  the  French,  the  much-calumniated,  but  &r 
more  civilized  monks  carefiilly  collected  her  scat- 
tered hair,  and  still  religiously  preserve  the  che- 
rished relic. 

As  I  was  bending  over  the  monument,  the 
monk  gradually  led  the  conversation  to  the  exist- 
ing state  of  public  affairs :  he  had  evidently  been 
an  accurate  observer  of  recent  events ;  and  now 
concealed,  under  a  well-feigned  air  of  indiffe- 
rence, an  anxious  desire  to  obtain  the  latest  poli- 
tical intelligence.  The  observations  which  he 
addressed  to  me  were  pointed,  and  calculated  to 
dicit  the  greatest  portion  of  information  by  the 
smallest  possible  number  of  direct  queries,  wliile 
the  correct  knowledge  which  his  questions  indi- 
cated of  British  parties  and  of  their  relative  posi- 
tion excited  my  surprise.  He  once  caught  an  ex- 
pression of  this  kind  upon  my  countenance;  and 
though  it  was  but  slight,  and  instantly  checked, 
he  was  manifestly  discomposed.  He  afterwards 
i^ke  in  guarded  terms,  but  once  betrayed,  in  a 
remarkable  manner,  the  intensity  of  his  interest 
in  the  subject  of  our  conversation.  I  happened 
to  state  my  conviction,  from  recent  occurrences, 
that  Dom  Miguel  would  soon  return  to  Portugal, 
and  assume  the  government;  he  repeated  my 
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words  slowly,  but  in  a  voice  which  clearly  showed 
that  powerful  emotion  was  struggling  with  habi- 
tual self-command.  During  our  conversation,  he 
had  so  judiciously  placed  himself,  that,  standing 
with  his  back  to  the  light,  and  shrouded  by  his 
cowl,  he  was  very  much  enabled  to  conceal  the 
expression  of  his  own  countenance,  while  he  could 
distinctly  trace  the  slightest  change  on  mine. 
My  eyes  were  bent  on  the  monument  when  he 
repeated  my  words;  but,  attracted  by  the  deep 
and  altered  tone  of  his  voice,  I  involuntarily 
looked  up,  and  the  triumphant  joy  that  sparkled 
in  his  dark  eyes,  which  even  the  position  he  had 
assumed  could  not  altogether  conceal,  at  once 
disclosed  his  secret  bias :  he,  however,  instantly 
recovered  himself;  and  when  I  looked  at  him 
again,  the  subdued  manner  of  the  monk  had 
replaced  the  eager  feeling  of  the  partizan. 

We  adjourned  to  the  garden,  which  was  kept 
in  the  highest  order,  and  has  that  ne  plus  ultra 
of  luxuries  in  a  southern  clime,  a  fine  running 
stream,  overhung  with  romantic  willows.  The 
evening  was  calm,  and  the  monks  were  passing 
to  and  fro  among  their  dependents,  superintend- 
ing their  improvements ;  happy  themselves,  they 
speared  to  be  communicating  happiness  to  all 
around  them,  and  exhibited  a  pleasing  and,  I 
think,  not  wholly  a  delusive  picture  of  monastic 
life. 
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In  the  evening  I  had  a  round  of  visits  from,  the 
holy  brothers,  who  kept  dropping  in,  staying  a 
few  minutes  with  me,  and  then  taking  their  depar-> 
ture^  but  their  genuine  politeness  did  not  allow 
them  to  leave  me  a  moment  alone.  At  length 
the  bell  sounded,  and  we  descended  to  supper, 
which  varies  in  no  respect  from  dinner,  as  the 
same  regular  courses  are  served  up,  and  wino 
and  dessert  are  afterwards  laid  upon  the  table. 
The  number  of  hours  which  had  elapsed  since 
dinner  explains  the  facility  with  which  we  attacked 
a  second  time  such  a  substantial  repast. 

There  are  few  circumstances  which  so  much 
impress  an  Englishman,  accustomed  to  the  late 
hours  of  his  native  country,  as  the  difference 
of  habits  prevalent  in  this  respect  throughout 
the  Portuguese  provinces.  The  breakfast  so 
extremely  early,  the  dinner  at  eleven,  the  suc- 
ceeding siesta,  and  the  late  supper  which  con- 
cludes the  day,  are  habits  so  alien  to  his  own, 
that  his  ideas  of  time  are  at  first  sadly  confused ; 
at  least  they  produced  this  perplexing  effect 
upon  inine :  however,  I  soon  accommodated 
myself  to  customs  in  all  respects  well  suited  to 
the  country.  The  first  hours  of  the  morning 
are  so  delightful  in  that  luxurious  climate,  the 
brief  repose  during  the  burning  noon  so  grate- 
ful, and  the  last  and  loveliest  portion  of  the  day 
spent  among  their  gardens  and  in  the  society 
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of  itietr  dailc-^ed  women,  is  not  less  agreeable. 
UnlSte  OUT  ^English  habits,  the  morning  is 
broken  by  too  many  interruptions  to  admit  of 
serious  occupation,  the  evening  ushers  in  still 
lighter  scenes,  and  thus  in  Portugal  the  bark 
of  life  is  wafted  indolently  down  the  sunny  and 
unruffled  stream. 

But  to  return  to  my  Bernardino  friends. 
Suppo'  seemed  their  most  jovial  repast ;  we  sat 
long;  old  oonvent  tales  went  round,  legends  of 
inteiposing  angels  were  gravely  told,  and  anec- 
dotes of  friars  long  dead  and  gone  excited  peals 
of  merriment.  When  our  party  broke  up  I  took 
leave  of  my  kind  hosts,  and  desired  the  muleteer 
to  be  ready  at  three  o'clock  in  the  morning.  As 
I  retired  to  my  cell  through  the  never-ending 
galleries  that  echoed  to  my  steps,  and  beneath 
the  lamps  that  hung  at  great  intervals  and  dimly 
lit  up  these  high  and  gloomy  corridors,  the  whole 
scene  appeared  to  realize  Mrs.  RadcliflFe's  descrip- 
tions, and  impressed  me  mth  an  awRil  sense  of 
monastic  grandeur.  Tliose  mighty  monuments 
of  ancestral  piety  stood  then  in  their  primaeval 
might,  as  great  as  glorious  to  the  vulgar  eye; 
but  the  bolt,  though  still  enveloped  in  the  silent 
cloud,  was  rife  for  their  destruction;  like  the 
tropical  sun  that  sets  in  undiminished  glory, 
their  day,  still  bright,  still  proud,  was  almost 
spent ;  but,  unlike  the  darkness  of  the  tropical 
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worlds  the  night  that  wraps  them  in  its  gloom,  is 
a  night  that  knows  no  morrow.  Those  heaven- 
devoted  structures  that  rose  so  haughtily  above 
the  humbler  works  of  man  were  already  marked 
by  the  spoiler.  Even  then  I  felt  their  hours  were 
numbered,  and  that  the  coming  age  would  know 
them  not.  The  church  in  Portugal  may  be  likened 
to  a  warrior  dad  in  a  costly  suit  of  arms ;  his  lance 
has  been  given  him  by  some  grateful  Sovereign, 
his  sword  by  another,  his  coat  of  mail  by  a  third. 
Surrounded  by  a  host  of  assailants,  he  still  main- 
tains the  unequal  fight,  he  still  revises  to  yield 
an  inch  for  life  or  death,  and  falls  at  length  with 
all  his  high  prerogatives  of  honour  undiminished, 
with  all  his  royal  gifts  entire ;  and  oh !  that 
gorgeous  panoply,  those  fatal  gifts,  the  cause  of 
his  destruction,  become  the  spoil  of  his  de- 
stroyers. Even  so  the  church  in  Portugal,  rich 
in  its  regal  endowments,  firm  in  its  faith,  and 
bold  in  the  assertion  of  its  lawftil  rights,  main- 
tained them  to  the  last,  conceding,  yielding, 
compromising  nothing;  yet  such  has  been  the 
final  struggle,  and  such  the  overwhelming  fall. 
The  recent  desecration  of  the  convent  of  Alcoba^a, 
one  of  the  most  magnificent  monuments  of  the 
kingdom,  was  at  once  an  insult  to  the  religious 
prejudices  of  the  people,  and  disgraceful  to  the 
taste  of  the  modern  Portuguese. 

On  leaving  Alcobaqa  I  was  assailed  by  a  hurri- 
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cane  of  wind  and  sand,  through  which  I  rode  to 
the  village  of  Batalha,  and,  as  there  was  no  inn, 
repaired  to  the  monastery.  The  Prior  was 
absent,  bat  the  Sacristan  conducted  me  to  the 
ehorch,  which  is  built  in  the  purest  style  of 
Gothic  architecture;  and,  indeed,  the  just  pro- 
portions and  noble  simplicity  of  the  roof,  of  the 
clustered  columns  and  pointed  arches,  can  no- 
where be  surpassed*  In  an  unfinished  chapel, 
however,  the  arabesque  and  the  Norman  style 
are  strangely  blended;  still  the  ornaments  are 
so  graceful,  the  sculpture  so  rich,  and  the  general 
workmanship  so  exquisitely  beautiful,  that  the 
eye  is  not  revolted  by  such  an  incongruous 
mixture.  Betuming  from  the  church  I  found 
a  monk  in  my  cell  and  a  dinner  on  my  table 
served  up  by  one  of  those  cross-grained  yet  faith- 
ful menials,  who  generally  make  their  appearance 
in  monasteries  and  novels. 

I  left  Batalha  early  on  the  following  morning 
and  breakfasted  at  the  ancient  town  of  Leyria, 
distinguished  only  by  its  fine  old  Moorish  castle. 
Between  Leyria  and  Pombal,  the  birth-place  of 
the  celebrated  Marquis  of  that  name,  the  Indian 
com  looked  beautifully  gay  and  green,  and  the 
country,  covered  in  parts  with  cork  and  chestnut, 
was  extremely  pleasmg :  not  so  the  hornets,  who 
buzzed  abundantly  in  my  ears,  pitched  upon  my 
shoulders,   and  greatly  molested    mc    and   my 
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hcurae.  I  have  rather  an  affisction  for  wasps; 
'^that  light  militia  of  the  lower  sky/'  rapid  ift 
their  attacks  but  equally  rapid  in  their  retreat ; 
but  the  hornet  tliinks  twice  before  he  comnuta 
himself^  and  when  once  he  settles,  is  invested 
with  an  awful  character  of  permanency,  and,  like 
the  British  power  in  India>  keeps  possession  of 
the  seat  which  he  has  once  usurped. 

The  sun  was  setting  in  great  glory  as  I  entered 
Condexa.  At  the  first  inn  where  I  stopped  the 
landlord  was  dying,  so  I  repaired  to  a  house  kept 
by  a  pretty  landlady  on  the  other  side  of  the 
street.  I  drew  near  the  kitchen  fire,  and  underwent 
a  long  examination  from  the  youthful  beauty  and 
some  laughing  girls,  who  disbelieved  my  English 
origin,  and  said  they  knew  me  to  be  of  southern 
though  not  of  Portuguese  extraction.  The 
maidens  of  Condexa  have  long  been  celebrated 
for  their  personal  attractions,  and  these  merry 
damsels  were  certainly  above  the  general  stand- 
ard of  the  national  beauty.  A  young  woman  of 
superior  manners  entered  the  room,  but  sat  apart^ 
apparently  absorbed  in  thought.  She  sighed 
deeply  at  intervals,  and  at  length  asked  me 
whether  I  could  give  her  any  intelligence  of 
Silveira  and  his  adherents ;  from  which  I  inferred 
that  her  fortunes  were  connected  with  those  of 
the  insurgents. 

On  the  following  day  I  rode  through  a  country 
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corered  vrith  olives  to  Coimbra,  built  on  the  slope 
of  a  bill,  and  most  imposing  when  seen  at  a 
distance.  We  passed  the  bridge,  which'  at  that 
time  extended  over  a  large  bed  of  shingles,  but 
in  the  wintry  and  autumnal  months  crosses  a 
wide  and  rapid  torrent ;  but  then,  in  consequence 
of  the  continued  heat,  the  Mondego  had  shrunk 
within  very  narrow  limits.  We  entered  the  town 
and  descended  into  Hell,  for  so  the  inn  is  called ; 
and  the  subterranean  passage  which  conducts  to 
it  justifies  the  name. 

Having  left  my  letters  of  introduction  at  various 
Ikmses,  I  plunged  into  the  Mondego,  and  after- 
wards roamed  along  its  banks,  where  I  met  a 
labourer,  who  had  witnessed  my  arrival  at  the 
inn,  and  was  then  accidentally  passing  by.  He 
greeted  me  with  a  heartfelt  "  Vivan  los  Ingleses,** 
the  first  and  last  tribute  of  popular  enthusiasm 
towards  my  country  that  met  my  ear  in  Portugal ; 
but  it  seems  the  British  troops  had  been  long 
stationed  in  this  neighbourhood,  and  their  excel- 
lent conduct  had  won  the  esteem  and  conciliated 
the  affections  of  the  simple-minded  peasantry. 
On  the  last  day  of  August  1  explored  the  bota- 
nical garden,  which  is  by  no  means  rich  in  rare 
and  carious  plants,  but  contains  some  beautiful 
specimens  of  the  mimosa,  and  has  a  fine  palm, 
and  a  banyan  tree. 

I  afterwards  rode  with  some  Portuguese  gen- 
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tiemen  to  Portellay  a  picturesque  spot  among  the 
mountains^  and  in  the  evening  adjourned  to  the 
house  of  Senhor y  who  received  me  cour- 
teously. There  were  several  ladies,  and  some 
professors  of  the  university,  whose  influence 
on  society  was  perceptible  in  the  improved  and 
intellectual  nature  of  the  conversation.  Son^ 
gentlemen  of  the  party  dwelt  with  interest  on 
the  character  and  policy  of  the  late  Mr.  Canning, 
but  were  fully  possessed  by  the  belief  that  his 
death  was  solely  attributable  to  poison,  adminis- 
tered to  him  by  liis  political  opponents.  I  en- 
deavoured to  dispel  this  delusion,  but  without 
success. 

The  vacation  extends  through  the  summer 
months,  and  the  students  were  in  consequence 
dispersed  over  the  country ;  a  few  were,  however, 
still  remaining  in  the  university,  preparing  for 
their  degree.  They  are  generally  eager  poli- 
ticians ;  but  the  only  student  with  whom  I  be- 
came acquainted  discussed  the  critical  questions 
of  the  time  with  an  utter  and  almost  ludicrous 
indifference  to  their  final  result  :  he  was  evi- 
dently overflowing  with  happiness,  and  wisely 
refused  to  anticipate  the  angry  passions  and 
vexatious  disappointments  of  later  life. 

On  the  Ist  of  September,  accompanied  by  the 
Juiz  de  Fora,  and  some  Portuguese  gentlemen 
connected  with  the  imiveraity,  I  went  over  that 
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fSie  of  bnildiag,  and  posBed  through  eeveral  apart- 
matkM  devoted  to  the  instractioii  of  youdi.  The 
collection  of  auhjects  for  the  study  of  natural  his- 
tory is  tolerably  good,  the  observatory  complete, 
and  the  instruments  in  perfect  order :  of  these  the 
greater  number  were  manu&ctured  in  London, 
a  tew  only  in  Paris.  The  school  where  degrees 
are  conferred  is  cdd-fiishioned  and  picturesque, 
the  ceiling  is  curiously  painted,  and  the  walls  are 
hung  round  with  portraits  of  the  Kings.  There 
are  mx  departments  of  instruction  in  this  uni- 
versity; they  comprise  the  canon  law,  the  civil 
law,  medicine,  natund  philosophy,  and  mathe- 
matics ;  different  degrees  are  taken  in  the  respec- 
tire  faculties,  the  student  generally  applying  him- 
s^to  the  particular  branch  of  study  intended  to 
form  the  basis  of  his  professional  exertions  in 
after-life.  This  is  perhaps  an  improvement  upon 
our  system  of  college  education,  where  the  same 
degree  is  taken  by  all,  without  any  reference  to 
tiie  different  natuz^  of  their  fiiture  occupations. 
The  Greek  and  Latin  tongues  are  also  taught  at 
Coimbra,  and  moral  philosophy,  history,  and  the 
bdles  lettres  are  made  subsidiary  studies  to  the 
higher  lectures.  The  prevailing  system  of  educa- 
tion was  introduced  by  the  Marquis  of  Pombal, 
who  iqx>ke  vrith  pride  and  pleasure  of  the  reform 
dEected  in  the  university  during  the  period  of  his 
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administration,  and  even  undertook  a  voyage  friiHn 
Lisbon  to  Coimbra,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  open- 
ing and  sanctioning  with  his  presence  the  new 
course  of  studies. 

In  a  former  work  upon  Portugal,  of  a  graver 
character,  I  have  commended  the  policy  of  the 
Portuguese  government  in  attaching  the  most 
influential  persons  in  the  university  to  their 
interests,  by  frequent  promotion  and  honourable 
treatment ;  some  commanderies  of  the  Order  of 
Christ  are  annexed  to  the  office  of  senior  lecturer 
of  mathematics  and  natural  philosophy,  while 
every  cathedral  throughout  the  kingdom  is 
obliged  by  a  papal  bull  to  attach  a  certain  num^ 
ber  of  its  prebendal  stalls  to  the  diflFerent  facuU 
ties  of  the  university,  restricting  them,  however, 
to  gentlemen  belonging  to  the  clerical  profession. 
The  most  able  law  instructors  in  the  university 
are  often  promoted  to  the  highest  tribunals  of  the 
kingdom ;  the  most  eminent  teachers  of  divinity 
and  canon  law  to  the  bishoprics ;  and  the  most 
skilful  professors  of  medicine  become  physicians 
in  ordinary  to  the  King,  an  office  which  confers 
immediate  distinction  and  ensures  ultimate  ad- 
vancement. The  service  of  the  university  is 
therefore  considered  honourable,  and  even  the 
provincial  nobles  are  sometimes  competitors  for 
A  vacant  lectureship.     The  expenses  of  tuition 
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9ire  defrayed  by  the  revenues  of  the  univeirsity, 
and  the  students  only  pay  a  small  sum  for  their 
board  and  lodging,  and  a  few  trifling  fees. 

In  the  evening  I  visited  the  convent  of  Santa 
Cruz,  and  wandered  for  some  time  among  its 
shady  walks  and  fountains,  its  luxuriant  hedges 
of  cypress,  and  its  ample  reservoirs  of  water. 
The  monks  belonging  to  the  order  of  St.  Au- 
gustin,  men  for  the  most  part  of  noble  descent 
and  of  distinguished  manners^  are  forbidden  by 
the  regulations  of  the  monastery  to  appear  on 
foot  beyond  their  convent  walls,  and  are  often 
seen  mounted  on  fine  horses  splendidly  capari- 
soned. I  spent  my  third  and  last  evening  at 
the  house  of  Senhor ;  the  Senhora  was  sur- 
rounded by  her  little  children,  a  pretty,  dark-eyed 
race  that  had  just  begun  to  make  my  acquaint- 
ance. 

The  olive  abounds  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
(Toimbra,  and  its  oil  is  considered  peculiarly  good; 
and  decidedly  superior  to  that  of  Spain :  the  tree 
is,  however,  subject  to  a  severe  disease ;  under 
the  influence  of  the  ferragem,  or  rust  complaint, 
the  leaves  shrivel,  the  tree  sickens,  and  bears  little 
fruit.  I  have  sometimes  seen  a  whole  wood 
afllicted  with  this  disorder,  for  which  no  satisfac- 
tory remedy  has  been  devised.  Maize  is  culti- 
vated in  this  district  to  a  great  extent,  and  is 
made  into  a  yellow  bread,  which  the  peasants  eat 
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in  large  quantities :  it  is  also  given  as  fiodder  t9 
cattle. 

Before  I  left  Coimbra  I  rode  to  the  Ponte  dai 
lAgrimas^  and  passed  through  a  blooming  gar- 
den,  misnamed  '  the  garden  of  tears/  to  the  spot 
where  the  young  and  beantiiul  Inez  de  Castro 
was  slain.  A  stream  of  the  purest  water  gushes 
from  the  diS,  and  glides  along  its  deep  red 
channel;  and  this  singular  tint  upon  the  stoMS 
has  led  to  the  popular  belief  that  murder  has 
there  left  its  indelible  stain.  There  sat  the  guilt* 
lesSy  unsuspecting  Inez  awaiting  her  princely  hus* 
band;  there  she  received  the  fatal  wound;  and 
over  yon  rude  and  ancient  basin  did  the  fair  and 
the  chivalrous  resort  in  olden  time  to  unite  their 
tears  over  her  early  grave.  The  dark  cypresses* 
waving  over  the  fountain,  the  weeping  willows 
that  surround  it,  and  the  stream  murmuring 
along  its  rocky  bed,  are  admirably  suited  to  the 
mournful  tale.  Some  of  those  cypresses  are  of 
great  antiquity,  and  probably  witnessed  her  se- 
cluded happiness  and  her  tragical  fate.  I  quitted 
with  regret  a  scene  over  whkh   romance  and 

^  The  cypress  that  grows  in  this  '  garden  of  tears*  is  the  Ca- 
ynuuB  LotitMiica,  a  tre«  of  extreme  beauty,  aad  closely  resea- 
bling  in  growth  the  ceclar  of  Lebanon,  though  deeper  in  colouc 
It  is  so  yery  uolike  the  common  cypress,  that  I  had  at  first  no 
fiispicion  that  it  belonged  to  that  class  of  trees.  It  was  originally 
brought  from  Goa  to  Busaco,  but  is  now  only  fuand  in  peifectioo 
in  the  midland  parts  of  Portugal :  For  it  has  dwindled  in  the  n<Mgh- 
bourhood  of  lii^onf  and  is  no  longer  to  be  seen  in  the  Alganre. 
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poetry  and    old    tradition    hmve    thrown   their 
sweetest  spelL 

XieaTing  the  highway  I  rode  towards  Buaaco, 
to  see  the  memorabk^  field  of  battle*  through 
mountain-passes,  finely  crested  with  pines  and 
abounding  in  erery  variety  of  the  orchis  tribe.    I 
lost  my  way  among  the  -defiles,  and  did  not  easily 
regain  it,  being  unacoompanied  by  my  muleteer, 
who  had  started  at  an  earlier  hour;  but  afler 
wandering  for  some  time,  exposed  to  an  intole^* 
aUe  sun,  I  reaehed  the  monastery  of  Busaco.     I 
knocked  long  at  the  gate  of  the  convent  lodge 
before  it  was  opened,  and  my  first  reception  mm 
ungracious  enough,  as  the  porter  observed  that 
arrivals  were  inconvenient  at  that  hour.   I  was  so 
moth  exhausted  by  the  heat  that  I  could  hardly 
keep  my  seat  on  hoarseback,  and  was  not  therefore 
disposed  to  be  easily  rebuffed,  so  compelling  the 
reluctant  menial  to  inform  the  Prior  of  my  arrival 
and  slowly  following  him  through  a  fine  wood  a£ 
oak  and  pine,  I  reached  the  convent,  a  straggKng 
edifice,  completely  embosomed  in  the  forest.  The 
Prior  received  me  courteously,  and  placed  some 
wine  and  salt  fish  before  mc,  regretting  he  could 
not  offer  me  better  fare,  as  meat  was  strictly 
forbidden  by  the  convent  regulations.     He  after- 
wards led  me  to  my  cell,  where  I  threw  myself  on 
the  bed,  too  happy  to  enjoy  an  interval  of  repose. 
These  monkish  dormitories  are  most  welcome  to 

d2 
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the  wearied  traveller,  from  their  coolness,  their 
perfect  cleanliness,  and  the  total  absence  of  th^ 
winged  and  creeping  cannibals  that  infest  the 
inns.  I  slept  for  some  time,  and  awoke  even 
more  fatigued  than  when  I  first  lay  down.  I 
frequently  observed  that,  during  the  intehise 
heats,  the  mid-day  siesta  was  followed  by  k 
sense  of  increased  exhaustion,  nor  were  its  in- 
vigorating  effects  fully  experienced  till  after 
sunset 

I  now  joined  the  friar ;  and  as  he  led  me  round 
the  convent  I   was  surprised  at  the  unbroken 
silence  that  pervaded  the  place ;  a  silence  which 
neemed  rather  to  indicate  a  mansion  of  the  dead 
than  the  social  dwelling  of  a  numerous  brother- 
hood.    This  profound  stillness  was  only  inter- 
rupted by  the  echo  of  our  footsteps,  and  the  low 
tones  of  my  conductor's  voice.     The  long  galle- 
ries were  partially  hung  with  black  cloth,  and  the 
shadows  of  evening,  fast  stealing  over  them,  gave 
birth  to  mingled  feelings  of  melancholy  and  awe. 
The  Prior  afterwards  explained  to  me  the  cause 
of  this  strange  silence.     The  monks  who  inha- 
bited the    convent    were  Carmelites,   and  their 
system  was,  to  a  great  extent,  modelled  on  that 
of  La  Trappe ;  for,  like  the  friars  of  that  order, 
they  are  enjoined  to  observe  perpetual  silence, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Prior  and  of  an  assistant 
brother,  who  acted  as  porter. 
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■  • 

I  discovered  from  subsequent  accounts^  what 
indeed  I  then  suspected,  that  the  inmates  of  this 
convent  had  generally  entered  their  cheerless 
abode  from  feelings  of  blighted  affection  or  mor- 
Ijfied  ambition,  the  most  prolific  sources  of  hu- 
roaa  discontent  The  system  operated  differently 
<m  different  temperaments:  a  few  had  become 
reconciled  to  their  altered  mode  of  existence, 
others  had  sunk  into  a  state  of  mental  lethargy ; 
and  many,  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  years,  were 
vainly  anidous  to  quit  their  living  tomb.  Some 
had  entered  the  order  from  an  exalted  spirit  of^ 
religion:  these  had  not  drooped;  upheld  by  a 
powerfiil  though  misdirected  principle,  their  minds' 
resisted  tbe  pressure  of  external  circumstances  \ 
the  business  of  this  life  was  exchanged  for  visions 
c^.  the  next»  and  the  want  of  active  occupation' 
was  supplied  by  the  internal  fire  which  supported 
while  it  consumed  them. 

.The  Prior  accompanied  me  to  the  entrance 
door,  and  Idndly  pressed  me  to  pass  the  night  at 
the  convent^  but  I  was  anxious  to  proceed. 
''This  spot  is  indeed  delightftil,'*  I  observed, 
as  I  wished  him  farewell.  ''  It  is,  my  Son/*  he 
replied,  with  the  cold  and  melancholy  smile 
of  one  who  felt  the  truth  of  my  remark,  but' 
had  ceased  to  derive  enjoyment  from  the  objects 
of  my  admiration.  As  I  mounted  my  horse,  the 
last  beams  of  the  sun  were  setting,  and  the  forest 
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trees  cast  their  lengthened  shadows  along  the 
ground.  A  cross^  the  emblem  of  peaee»  waa 
placed  on  a  pedestal  before  the  door.  The 
beauty  and  seclusion  of  the  spot  appeared  tia 
hare  marked  it  out  as  peculiarly  fitted*  fin*  tin 
enjoyment  of  tranquil  hapjnness,  but  the  nam' 
judging  piety  of  man  had  robbed  him  of  thoaa 
temperate  pleasures  wUeh  nature  had  so  lavisUj 
prepared  for  his  gratification.  The  oak  and  ton 
reminded  me  of  the  deep  glades  of  England,  and 
the  majestic  cypress  of  Portugal  *,  with  its  marrixig 
branches,  impressed  the  scene  with  a  character  of 
Oriental  grace:  yet,  even  on  such  a  calm  mad 
heavenly  evening,  the  monks  were  not  aHowed  to 
walk  beneath  the  shade  of  their  forest  trees :  so 
active  and  ingenious  were  the  founders  of  this 
convent  in  devising  methods  to  heighten  the  pi£> 
vationa  of  ita  inmates>  as  if  the  common  coune 
of  human  passions  and  anxieties  did  not  rcndsr 
ike  cop  wfaidi  aU  must  drink  sufficiently  bitter, 
withoni  perrertii^  the  plainest  dictates  of  com** 
mon  sense  to  render  it  still  more  unpalatafale. 

Having  left  the  convent,  I  spent  some  time  in 
examitting  the  positions  occupied  by  the  armies* 
Bunaco  tells  its  own  tale  ;  for  the  bold  and  peou- 
liar  character  of  the  ground  enables  the  traveler 
te  follow,  without  difficulty,  the  history  of  that 
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ev^nlftil  di^.    I  arrived  late  in  the  evening  ai 
Meleabada. 

On  the  3rd  of  September  I  hired  a  guide  ai 
Meleahada,  to  lead  ua  thioiigh  a  pine  forest  of 
great  extent,  and  so  intricate  that  even  the  na- 
tives axe  aometimea  bewildered  by  the  multitade 
of  tracks.  Our  guide  attacked  the  friars  with  un* 
usual  vehemence^  and  then  broke  forth  in  fovour 
of  Dom  Fedro»  expressing  great  hostility  to  the 
Infant,  wfcose  expected  appearance  on  the  frour 
tiers,  at  that  time>  kept  the  nation  in  suspense. 

I  observed  that  the  peasantry  were  more  firiendl J 
ta  6ie  Constitation  in  this  district  than  in  any 
other  part  of  Portugal,  probably  from  its  vidnitj 
to  Cmnbra.  My  guide  said  that  the  wood 
abounded  in  wolves,  and  desired  me  to  observe 
Ae  stump  of  a  tree  recently  felled*  telling  me 
Hiat  a  young  man,  assailed  by  three  of  those  fe- 
serious  animals,  had  taken  refuge  in  its  brandies^ 
and  had  afterwards  cut  it  down,  as  a  memorial 
of  his  escape,  and  in  testimony  of  Ins  gratitude. 
I  thought  this  an  odd  mode  of  returning  thanks, 
and  tacitly  determined  never  to  endanger  my 
safety  for  an  inhabitant  of  Meleahada.  DiflBerent 
natifms  have  certainly  different  modes  of  expresa- 
ing  their  sense  of  services  conferred:  a  Portu- 
guese fells  a  tree  for  the  same  reason  that  aa 
Englishman  would  effectually  protect  it. 

I  do  not  think  that  the  inhabitants  of  southern 
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countries  have  generally  much  taste  for  picturesque 
beauty.  I  remember  seemg  a  house^  not  far' 
from  Cintra,  overhung  by  one  of  the  most  mag- 
nificent cork-trees  I  ever  beheld.  I  was  standing 
opposite  the  windows^  admiring  the  fieintastic 
beauty  and  amazing  luxuriance  of  the  tree^  when 
an  old  woman>  attracted  by  my  earnest  gaze,  sal- 
lied forth,  observing  that  I  was  perhaps  desiroua 
of  taking  the  house ;  and  adding,  that  if  the  tree 
were  an  object  of  dislike,  it  could  be  felled  im-. 
mediately.  Any  old  woman  may  be  guilty  of  bad 
taste;  but  if  the  tree  had  been  an  object  of  ge- 
neral admiration  in  the  neighbourhood,  she  would 
not  have  so  utterly  misunderstood  my  feeling. 

There  is,  generally  speaking,  far  less  beauty 
and  distinction  of  costume  in  Portugal  than  in 
Spain,  but  tlie  dress  of  the  peasantry  is  unusu- 
ally rich  in  this  part  of  the  country.  The  men 
were  attired  in  satin  waistcoats  richly  figured, 
and  of  a  crimson  colour ;  some  had  handkerchiefs 
tied  round  their  heads,  after  the  Oriental  fashion, 
but  not  in  the  graceful  folds  of  the  turban,  as  I 
have  seen  them  worn  in  that  paradise  of  the, 
Christian  world,  tlie  vale  of  Murcia :  many  of  the 
boys,  and  some  of  the  men,  were  dressed  in  a 
loose  garment  resembling  in  form,  but  not  in. 
beauty,  the  Highland  kilt ;  and  a  broad-brimmed 
hat,  a  red  scarf,  and  a  blue  jacket,  not  worn  but. 
thrown  over  the  shoulder,  completes  the  provin- 
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cial  dress.  They  also  carry  the  pao  or  long  pole, 
als  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lisbon.  I  met  a 
young  peasant  bearing  a  pannier  of  grapes,  upon 
which  I  made  a  vigorous  attack,  but  no  persua- 
de would  induce  him  to  receive  any  recompense ; 
a  total  absence  of  mercenary  feeling  very  frequent 
among  the  Portuguese  labourers. 

Leaving  Aveiro,  we  rode  through  a  pretty  coun- 
try ;  the  oak  and  olive  abounded ;  the  vine  climbed 
up  the  trees  and  hung  down  in  rich  festoons; 
sometimes  a  regular  trellis-work  was  constructed 
overhead,  and  an  early  night  produced  by  the 
dense  foliage.  But  night  itself  was  now  closing 
in,  and  we  soon  lost  our  way  amid  a  variety  of 
tracks.  In  this  part  of  the  country  the  natives 
involve  a  stranger  in  frequent  mistakes  by  their 
strange  mode  of  directing  him,  which  is  invariably 
by  reference  to  one  of  the  four  points  of  the  com- 
pass. Now  south-cast,  or  north-west,  may  be  a 
very  poetical,  but  is  a  very  puzzling  mode  of  di- 
rection to  a  man  travelling  by  night  through  a 
country  with  which  he  is  totally  unacquainted. 
Besides,  the  points  of  the  compass  are  in  some 
degree  conventional  with  these  honest  folks  :  for 
they  talked  of  our  north  and  our  west,  which  cer- 
tainly was  not  my  north  or  my  west,  as  I  found 
to  my  cost,  after  sundry  wanderings  on  that  luck- 
less night. 

At  length  we  stumbled  on  a  cottage,  and  pre- 

d3 
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vailed  (HI  a  peasant  to  show  UB  the  way  to  Ovar:  lie 
was  lively,  intelligent,  and  dark  as  a  mulatto ;  lie 
had  served  under  Dom  Miguel  when  he  commanded 
the   army,  and  evidently  regarded  that  Prince 
with  very  partial  feelings.     He  observed  that  he 
did  not  trouble  himself  with  the  subtle  points 
that  grew  out  of  the  question  of  the  succession, 
but  thought  Dom   Miguel  ought  in  justice  to 
ascend  the  throne,  because  he  had  killed  some 
buUs  in  a  masterly  manner,  and  had  generously 
presented  their  bodies  to  the  soldiery;  a  novel 
argument  in  the  Infant's  favour,  which  has  proba- 
bly never  yet  suggested  itself  to  any  of  his  Royal 
Highnesses  legal  advisers.     He  also  entered  into 
some  curious  details  respecting  the  customs  of 
this  part  of  the  country.     The  priest  requires  an- 
nually a  bushel  of  wheat  from  every  married  pair ; 
and  be  it  further  observed,  the  relative  piety  of 
the  different  parishioners  is  determined  by  the 
relative  amount  of  the  plums  and  good  things 
stuffed  into  these  pascal  offerings  :  he  said  that 
many  of  the  clergy  led  dissolute  lives,  a  natural 
consequence  of  their  celibacy,  a  system  &vour- 
able  perhaps  to  the  interests  of  the  Papal  See^ 
but  decidedly  injurious  to  general  morals.    By 
one  of  the  church  regulations,  no  priest  is  al- 
lowed to  keep  in  his  house,  as  a  domestic,  any 
woman  under  a  certain  age ;  but  I  heard  of  an 
ingenious  ecdesiastic  who  cheated  his  conscience 
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bj  retiisdng  under  hia  roof  two  beautiful  womeo> 
whose  united  years  did  not  exceed  the  age  {»e* 
scribed  for  one:  so  that  the  sum  total  were  oor^ 
red  he  thought  it  mattered  Uttle  how  the  amount 
were  divided;  like  this  manuscript»  which  coor 
tains  the  same  numiber  of  words^  whether  Mr* 
Murray  swell  it  into  two  small  volumes  or  eoift* 
jMresa  it  into  one. 

I«ato  in  the  evening  we  entered  Ovar,  a  hang 
straggling  town,  in  which  I  naturally  concluded 
that  some  house  of  accommodation  must  exist ;: 
but  literally  there  was  none.  The  Peninsula 
generally,  although  it  m^  be  said  more  of  Spain 
than  Portugal,  abounds  in  these  strange  incoo- 
sistenciea.  I  once  stopped  at  a  venta  in  Anda- 
lusia, which  not  only  possessed  the  necessaries^^ 
but  many  of  the  comforts  of  life.  Meat  and  fowls* 
with  tea»  coSee»  and  chocolate,  formed  a  stunp* 
tuous  bill  of  fare  for  a  Spanish  country  inn: 
Corks  abounded,  but  when  I  called  for  a  knife,  I 
was  told  that  no  such  implement  was  kept  in  the 
house,  on  a  principle  of  self-preservation.  The 
reason  given  was  eminently  Spanish;  but  in  fact 
the  road  was  chiefly  frequented  by  smugglers. 
who  live  well,  but  always  carry  their  own  knives ; 
and  this  was  the  real  cause  of  the  deficiency. 

The  same  curious  contradictions  are  occamon« 
ally  found  in  the  higher  ranks.  I  remember 
sleeping  at  the  house  of  a  decayed  noble,  who 
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received  me  with  the  utmost  hoepitality.  My 
sleeping  apartment  was>  however,  destitute  of  the 
most  common  conveniences  of  life ;  my  bed  had 
no  curtains,  there  was  not  a  looking-glass,  there 
was  not  a  chair  in  the  room.  Such  being  the 
case,  I  was  surprised,  and  somewhat  amused,  at 
seeing  a  menial,  attired  in  a  faded  livery  of  green 
and  gold,  enter  my  apartment  with  much  state, 
bearing  a  basin  of  massive  silver,  which  he  was 
himself  compelled  to  hold,  because  there  was  no 
table  on  which  he  could  place  that  ponderous  relic 
of  the  departed  splendour  of  the  house. 

A  quarter  of  a  league  from  Ovar  we  reached 
the  ne  plus  ultra  of  abominable  inns.  I  had 
divided  my  journey  badly,  and  often  fell  in  with 
worse  accommodation  than  I  should  have  found  if 
I  had  adhered  to  the  regular  posts ;  and,  in  this 
instance,  I  believe,  I  was  the  first  person  above 
i}ie  rank  of  a  muleteer  whom  my  friend  the  inn- 
keeper had  ever  entertained.  As  I  arrived  late, 
stale  bread  was  my  only  supper,  and  straw  my. 
only  bed.  Growling  dogs  and  famished  cats 
contested  the  crumbs  that  fell  from  my  board, 
and  vermin  sported  around  me  in  lively  profusion. 
My  servant  Antonio  lost  the  keys  of  my  trunk, 
and  the  muleteer  his  way.     So  closed  the  night. 

On  the  following  day  the  road  was  sandy,  and 
my  progress  slow.  Soon  after  I  left  Ovar,  I  over- 
took a  young  woman,  of  great  personal  attrac- 
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tions,  joameying  to  Oporto,  attendod  by  three 
aenrants.  I  greeted  lier,  according  to  the  custom 
of  the  country ;  and  as  we  were  travelling  on  the 
same  road*  we  naturally  fell  into  a  conversatioii, 
whicb  she  kept  up  with  liveliness  and  spirit.  Her 
servants  were  barefooted :  they  wore  a  red  sash,  a 
laced  jacket  with  rich  silver  buttons,  a  large  hat, 
and  ear-rings  of  solid  gold.  The  curious  mixture 
of  familiar  dialogue  and  goodnatured  authority 
which  characterized  her  intercourse  with  them  re- 
vived classical  associations,  illustrated  the  simple 
manners  of  an  earlier  age,  and  seemed  to  realize 
the  description  of  the  Grecian  dames  amid  their 
handmaids:  other  circumstances  contributed  to 
keep  up  the  illusion.  Her  regular  and  noble  fea* 
tores  reminded  mc  of  those  beautiful  models  of 
ancient  art  with  which  no  modem  sculpture  can. 
bear  competition.  Her  costume  might,  in  some 
degree,  be  considered  classical,  and  was  admirably 
adapted  to  set  forth  the  faultless  outline  of  her 
fiu;e.  She  stopped  at  a  friend's  house  near  Oporto, 
and  we  separated;  but  we  afterwards  renewed 
our  acquaintance,  and  I  heard  from  her  own  lips 
the  story  of  her  life — a  simple  but  romantic  tale. 
It  is  but  short,  for  she  was  still  very  young. 

She  became  acquainted,  at  the  early  age  of 
sixteen,  with  a  young  man,  only  a  few  years  her 
senior,  but  greatly  her  superior  in  rank.  Ac- 
quaintance gave  birth  to  attachment,  and  the 
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difficulties  which  preTcnted  their  imioii  height- 
eased  that  feeling  into  the  most  ardent  love.  Her 
lorer^s  family  contemplated  the  possibility  of  such 
an  event  with  dread;  but  her  &ther  encouraged 
their  intercourse  and  the  plighted  couple  met* 
every  evenings  under  the  shade  of  the  garden 
fig-tree^  and  exchanged  vows  of  eternal  fidelity. 
The  impetuous  but  resolute  attachment  of  her 
young  admirer  at  length  appeared  to  overcome 
the  opposition  of  his  family ;  and  he  arrived  one 
evening  at  the  trysting  place  in  high  spirits,  and 
entertaining  sanguine  hopes.  They  spent  a  few 
delightful  hours  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  redpro- 
cal  confidence,  and  separated  with  the  belief  that 
they  would  speedily  be  united,  to  part  no  more ; 
but  from  that  hour  they  never  met  again,  either 
in  sorrow  or  in  joy.  Her  lover's  father,  anxious 
to  avert  from  his  femily  the  disgrace  of  an  un- 
equal alliance,  had  appeared  to  relent,  for  the 
purpose  of  executing  his  designs  with  greater 
facility.  He  had  already  conferred  with  the  civil 
authorities,  and  that  very  night  his  son  was 
arrested,  and  conveyed  to  a  place  of  strict  con- 
finementy  where  he  was  seized  with  an  infectious 
fever,  of  which  he  died  in  a  few  days,  in  spite  of 
every  exertion  to  save  him. 

She  married  two  years  afterwards,  and  con- 
fessed to  me  that  she  was  perfectly  happy.  A 
prior  attachment  sometimes  continues  to  exist  in 
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a  woman's  mind  long  after  marriage ;  bnt^  except 
in  a  person  of  very  deeply-rooted  affections,  rarely 
survives  the  birth  of  a  child :  from  that  hour  the 
current  of  her  thoughts  becomes  changed;  new 
duties,  new  fiselings,  new  hopes  arise,  to  banish 
former  regrets,  and 

<'  She  who  lately  loved  the  best. 
Forgets  the  loved  at  all.** 

I  observed  in  my  pretty  heroine  a  striking 
instance  of  those  sudden  bursts  of  quick  and 
sensitive  feeling  which  seem  inherent  in  the 
southern  temperament.  Although  she  spoke  of 
her  first  ill-fated  lover  with  calmness,  almost  with 
indifference,  and  confessed  that  she  had  long 
ceased  to  regret  the  difficulties  which  prevented 
their  union:  yet  once,  as  she  dwelt  upon  past 
scenes,  and  recalled  a  thousand  instances  of  his 
boyish  devotion,  her  voice  changed,  her  dark 
eyes  filled  with  tears,  and  her  whole  soul  seemed 
to  revert,  with  undiminished  affection^  to  the 
object  of  her  early  love.  Her  emotion  was  but 
transient^  yet  I  am  convinced  that,  while  it 
lasted,  she  would  have  renounced  every  earthly 
tie  to  be  restored  to  him  who  had  been  the  first 
to  win  her  affections,  and  was  then  mouldering  in 
the  grave. 

As  I  approached  Oporto,  the  liveliness  of  the 
national  character  became  very  perceptible :  the 
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women  delighted  in  jest  and  repartee,  and  some- 
times carried  their  facetious  humour  to  a  very 
inconvenient  extent,  by  misdirecting  me  on  my 
road.  Good-nature,  however,  ultimately  pre- 
vailed, and  they  always  apprized  me  of  the  mistake 
into  which  they  had  led  me  after  I  had  proceeded 
a  few  steps  in  the  wrong  direction  :  but  this  kind 
of  raillery,  tolerably  diverting  in  the  fair  sex,  was 
positively  offensive  when  practised  by  the  men. 
As  I  passed  through  a  Uttle  village,  I  saw  a 
woman  standing  in  the  street,  wringing  her 
hands,  and  pouring  forth  the  wildest  lamenta- 
tions. I  inquired  into  the  cause  of  her  grief,  and 
heard  that  thieves  had  broken  into  her  house 
during  her  absence.  Tlie  poor  woman  suspected 
that  she  had  been  robbed  of  all  her  little  trea- 
sure, but  had  not  courage  to  ascertain  the  extent 
of  her  loss.  As  no  saving-banks,  or  institutions 
of  that  kind,  exist  in  Portugal,  the  peasants  either 
hoard  their  earnings  in  strong  boxes,  or  lay  them 
out  in  purchasing  golden  trinkets,  of  which  they 
arc  passionately  fond  :  so  that  a  successful  attack 
upon  their  cottages  may  deprive  them  of  the  little 
store  which  they  have  accumulated  by  years  of 
industrious  exertion.  The  handsome  ear-rings 
and  chains  of  solid  gold^  worn  by  women  among 
the  lower  classes,  excited  my  surprise,  till  I  dis- 
covered that  they  regularly  invest  their  money 
in  the  acquisition  of  these  ornaments :  so  that,  by 
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an  unusual  combiiiaiion,  the  increase  of  the  family 
wealthy  and  the  gpratification  of  their  taste  for 
personal  decoration^  go  hand  in  hand;  and  as 
these  trinkets  are  generally  of  solid  gold,  and 
made  with  little  regard  to  fashion,  their  value  is 
easily  ascertained,  and  they  are  converted  into 
cash  without  difficulty. 

At  length  I  reached  Oporto,  an  ancient  and 
very  picturesque  town:  the  streets,  with  a  few 
noble  exceptions,  are  narrow,  and  the  houses  high 
and  ornamented  with  handsome  balconies.  That 
part  of  the  city  which  overhangs  the  Douro  is 
strikingly  beautiful,  the  river  itself  is  fine  and 
clear,  and  the  banks  bold,  and  partially  wooded. 
The  concourse  of  people  was  so  great  at  Oporto 
when  I  arrived,  that  I  passed  from  inn  to  inn, 
and  from  one  extremity  of  the  city  to  the  other, 
without  being  able  to  prociure  an  apartment. 
The  absence  of  any  furnished  lodgings  shows  the 
little  progress  which  this  great  city  has  made  in 
some  of  the  most  essential  comforts  of  life,  while 
in  othei:  respects  it  has  rapidly  advanced  in  the 
career  of  civilization.  At  length  I  obtained  a  bed- 
room^ though  not  a  sitting-room,  at  the  house  of 
a  mulatto,  where,  as  I  entered,  a  large  party,  of  a 
mixed  character,  was  collecting  round  the  table 
d'hote.  There  were  two  Germans :  one  seemed 
well  informed,  and  so,  I  suspect,  was  the  other ; 
but  as  he  abused  me  in  the  Portuguese  language. 
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with  whkh   he  supposed  me  thoroughly  unac- 
quainted, I  win  not  dilate  upon  his  merits. 

I  chanced  to  sit  next  a  mild  and  intellig^t 
Englishman,  Mr.  Waterhouse,  who  had  resided 
many  years  in  PortugaL  The  conversation 
turned  on  recent  events.  The  retirement  of 
Count  Saldanha,  the  disturbances  which  followed' 
his  resignation,  the  measures  adopted  in  conse- 
quence by  Sir  Thomas  Stubbs>  and  his  recall  firom 
the  government  of  Oporto,  were  circumstanoea 
which  excited  the  public  mind  at  that  time  in  a 
very  high  degree,  and  were  discussed  with 
unusual  warmth. 
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Count  and  Coantess  of  Villa  Flor— Ptortuguete  lociety — ^Effect  of 
Ibt  xecMit  ehange*  OQ  the  Fortugoese  Character— Author  learet 
Oporto— TrMMBdoos  Storm — Fall  of  Loeutti — Dcmiptioii  of 
file  Trax  oo  Montea— The  Valentoines—Feudal  maimen  of  the 
NoUet — Dinner  at  the  Capitan  Mor— Character  and  Man- 
■Mm  of  t^  vtnerable  Senhor  Joaquin — ^LaoMg^— HoapitaUtgr 
of  Senhor  Ferreira — Superstition  of  the  Enchanted  Muoresa— 
Betum  to  Oporto. 

Count  Villa  Flob^  since  that  time  become  Duke 
of  Teiceira,  had  SBsamed  the  goi^emment  of 
Oporto  a  few  days  befcwe  I  reached  that  city; 
and^  on  my  arriral,  kindly  offered  me  apart- 
ments in  his  house,  and  the  use  of  his  stud> — a 
hospitality  characteristic  of  the  Portuguese,  but 
particularly  distinguishing  this  generous  noble, 
whose  liberality  was  proverbial  both  at  Lisbon 
and  Oporto.  I  declined  his  offer ;  but,  establish- 
ing myself  at  the  neighbouring  inn  of  Batalha, 
became  almost  an  inmate  of  his  house  during 
my  long  residence  at  Oporto.  His  staff  con- 
sisted of  Don  Carlos,  brother  of  the  Marquis  of 
Fronteira,  Major  Bernardo  Sa,  now  Viscount  Sa 
da  Bandeira,  his  brother  Nardsso,  and  Major 
Mendez.  He  introduced  me  to  the  Countess 
Villa  Flor,  a  daughter  of  the  ancient  house  of 
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Loul^,  and  descended  from  the  far-famed  4nd 
illustrious  line  of  the  Mendozas. 

The  Louie  family  were  originally  of  British 
origin,  and  are  said  to  have  sprung  from  an 
English  knight  of  the  name  of  Rollim,  who  led 
his  vassals  to  the  siege  of  Lisbon,  disting^hed 
himself  in  the  service  of  Alphonso  the  First,  and 
was  rewarded  by  a  grant  of  land,  after  the  cap- 
ture  of  that  city.  The  Countess  was  only  in 
her  nineteenth  year,  and  in  the  first  bloom  of 
that  uncommon  beauty  which  drew  down  the 
applause  of  every  Portuguese,  and  afterwards 
excited  the  admiration  of  English  society.  But 
although  the  Countess  was  still  so  young»  she: 
had  experienced  both  hardship  and  danger  amid* 
tl|e  turbulent  dissensions  of  her  native  country. 
During  the  last  few  years  the  great  had  been  pecu- 
liarly exposed  to  severe  vicissitudes,  yet  these  shej 
had  encountered  with  a  firmness  extraordinary  in. 
one  so  young,  so  delicate,  and  so  little  calculated* 
by  birth  or  station,  to  mix  in  revolutionary  scenes. 
Her  childhood  had  been  clouded  by  the  ruthless' 
assassination  of  her  noble  father ;  she  had  after-' 
wards  accompanied  her  husband  to  a  desolate 
prison  :  she  now  filled  the  brilliant  position  which 
she  was  born  to  occupy,  and  was  so  well  fitted  te 
'grace ;  but  before  a  year  had  revolved,  the  star  of 
her  destiny  had  declined,  and  she  was  again  an 
exile  from  her  native  land. 
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'  The  military  government  of  Oporto,  always  an 
important  trust,  was  of  vital  consequienee.  in  the 
actual  state  of  PortugaL  Two  poweffal  factions 
at  that  time  disputed  the  politieal  arena,  viewed 
(eadi  other  with  faah'ed  and  suspicion,  and  threat-* 
0ned  to  disturb  the  tranquillity  of  the  cdty.  By 
strict  impartiality  in  the  discharge  of  his  public 
duties,  and  by  an  equal  and  wcU-judged  hospi- 
tality to  men  of  all  parties.  Count  Villa  Flor 
secured  the  affection  of  the  inhabitants,  and  miti* 
gated  those  fends  which  lay  too  deep  to  be  eradi- 
cated. The  mere  circumstance  of  official  rank 
confers  great  consideration  in  Portugal;  but  in 
the  person  of  Count  Villa  Flor  it  was  imited  to 
high  birth  and  previous  reputation ;  and  although 
some  individuals  kept  aloof,  froin  party  feelings, 
the  elite  of  Oporto  crowded  to  his  house,  and  to 
his  box  at  the  Opera.  In  the  morning  the  Count 
and  Countess  rode  out,  accompanied  by  their 
staff;  and  I  frequently  joined  them  in  their 
excursions  to  the  beautiful  environs  of  Oporto. 
In  the  evening  I  generally  found  several  persons 
assembled  at  their  house  ;  or  if,  by  chance,  there 
was  no  addition  to  the  family  circle,  I  was  not 
less  cordially  welcomed,  and  the  hours  passed 
away  in  lively  conversation. 

That  I  may  not  hereafter  interrupt  the  thread 
of  my  narrative,  when  it  becomes  more  eventful^ 
I  will  now  insert  a  few  remarks  on  the  Portuguese 
character,    and   on   the    nature   of  Portuguese 
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society ;  premising  only  that  they  are  somewlutt 
panematare  in  this  port  of  my  work,  as  I  had  net 
formed  such  conclusions  till  after  a  long  residenoe 
at  Lisbon  and  Oporto. 

If  I  could  divest  myself  of  every  natioml 
partisdity,  and  suppose  myself  an  inhabitant  cf 
the  other  hemisphere,  travelling  solely  for  my 
amusement,  noting  men  and  manners,  and  were 
aslced  in  what  country  society  had  attained  its 
most  polished  form,  I  should  say,  in  Portugal: 
this  perfection  of  manner  is  perhaps  most  appre- 
ciated by  an  Englishman,  when  seen  in  that 
portion  of  the  aristocratic  class  which  has 
adopted  in  minor  points  the  refinements  o£  the 
first  European  society,  and  has  retained  the 
spirit,  while  it  has  in  some  degree  dropped  the 
exaggerated  ceremonial  of  the  old  Portuguese 
courtesy.  Portuguese  politeness  is  delightful, 
because  it  is  by  no  means  purely  artificial,  but 
flows  in  a  great  measure  from  a  natural  kindliness 
rf  feeling. 

A  Portuguese  has  a  real  repugnance  to  wound 
the  feelings  of  the  humblest  individual,  and 
sedulously  avoids  any  expression  which  can  pos- 
sibly have  that  effect ;  not  only  because  it  is  iU- 
bred,  but  because  the  act  of  inflicting  pain  on 
another  is  disagreeable  to  himself  A  Portuguese, 
possessed  of  strong  sarcastic  talent,  will  seldom 
direct  it,  however  veiled,  against  any  individual 
present,  and  will  use  the  utmost  circumlocutioB 
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Bi  eonveying  an  tmpleasant  tratfa.  Eren  if  he  be 
aware  that  the  person  with  whom  he  is  actually 
coirversing  is  in  the  act  of  deceiving  him,  he 
often  disguises  his  knowledge  of  the  fact  from 
his  apptehension  of  wounding  the  feelings  of  the 
deceiver ;  or  if  such  a  man  be  too  worthless  for 
consideration,  from  the  fear  of  grieving  his 
kindred:  to  such  an  extent  is  their  politeness 
carried.  It  may  occasionally  exceckl  the  proper 
bounds ;  but  still  the  general  influence  of  these 
dehcate  and  considerate  feelings  is  highly  bene- 
ficial to  society,  which  in  Portugal  resembles  a 
vessel  impelled  by  a  frcvouring  breeze  over  a  cahn 
sea,  3ret  undisturbed  by  any  displeasing  inequa- 
lity of  motion. 

The  restless  feeling  so  often  perceptible  in 
English  society  hardly  exists  in  Portugal :  there 
are  no  ardent  aspirations  after  fashion ;  there  is 
little  prepared  wit  in  Portuguese  society,  and  no 
one  talks  for  the  mere  purpose  of  producing  an 
efiect,  but  simply  because  his  natural  taste  leads 
him  to  take  an  active  part  in  conversation.  In 
spite  of  manners  apparently  artificial,  society  is 
more  unaffected  in  Portugal  than  superficial  ob- 
servers would  at  first  suppose.  Dandyism  is  un- 
known among  their  men,  and  coquetry,  so  com- 
mon among  Spanish  women,  is  little  in  vogue 
among  the  fair  Portuguese.  They  do  not  pos- 
sess, to  the  same  extent,  the  heady  passions  and 
Tomantic  feelings  of  their  beautifiil  nei^bours^ 
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but  they  are  softer,  more  tractable^  aiid  'eqUaWr 
aflFectionatc.  Even  when  they  err,  the  tik^ 
latioQs  of  a  married  Portuguese  never  spring 
from  fashion  or  caprice,  seldom  from  vanity;  aiiA 
however  culpable,  are  always  the  result  of  real 
preference. 

Certainly,  with  some  exceptions,  the  womi^n  %gi 
not  highly  educated ;  they  feel  little  interest  in 
general  subjects,  and  consequently  have  little 
general  conversation.  A  stranger  may  at  first 
draw  an  unfavourable  inference  as  to  their  natii<^ 
ral  powers,  because  he  has  few  subjects  in  coihmoti 
with  them;  but  when  once  received  into  their 
circle,  acquainted  with  their  friends,  and  initiated 
in  the  little  intrigues  that  are  constantly  playing 
along  the  surface  of  society,  he  becomes  de- 
lighted with  their  liveliness,  wit,  and  ready  per- 
ception of  character.  The  best  society  in  England 
is  perhaps  the  best  in  the  world,  because  it  com- 
bines civilization  of  manner  with  cultivation  of 
mind;  but,  without  reference  to  intellectual  cul- 
ture, the  last  finish  of  polished  breeding  distin- 
guishes, perhaps  in  a  still  greater  degree,  the 
higher  orders  of  Portugal.  I  speak  only  of  the 
higher  orders,  for  their  superiority  of  manner  over 
the  middling  classes  is  more  strongly  marked 
than  even  in  England.  There  is  little  percep- 
tible difference  of  manner  between  the  different 
grades  of  society  in  Paris ;  but  though  this  uni- 
formity prevails    in    revolutionized,   it   was,    I 
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mfpect,  unknown  to  refined  and  aristocratic 
France. 

This  characteristic  politeness   of  the  Portu- 
guese does  not 

**  — —  only  play 
Through  life's  more  cultured  pathf,  and  charm  the  wayi" 

but  the  kindliness  of  heart  from  which  it  flows 
extends  to  all  classes  and  affects  all  relations :  it 
appears  in  the  intercourse  of  the  higher  with  the 
middling  and  lower  orders,  and  softens  the  natii-' 
ral Jealousy  arising  fit)m  the  distinctions  of  rank. 
An  English  gentleman,  unprovided  at  the  mo- 
ment with  money,  sends  a  beggar  to  the  devil : 
the  Sovereign  of  Portugal  calls  him  his  brother; 
and  regrets  that  he  has  nothing  to  offer  him. 
Such  details  may  appear  trivial,  but  are  really 
important ;  because  these  gentle  and  considerate 
manners  have  promoted  a  kindly  feeling  in  ther 
people  towards  their  superiors,  and  have  greatly 
contributed  to  mitigate  the  bitter  sense  of  actual 
privation.  The  pride  of  the  Portuguese  Fidalgos 
is  chiefly  directed  against  each  other,  and  usually 
relates  to  their  family  alliances.  A  Puritano  or 
Fidalgo,  who  traces  a  purely  noble  descent  from 
the  earliest  times,  is  supposed  to  form  an  unequal 
alliance  when  he  unites  himself  to  the  scion  of  any 
house,  however  illustrious,  if  not  also  a  Puritano 
by  descent.  The  higher  will  not  ally  themselves 
to  the  inferior  nobles,  and  these  again  will  form 
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BO  connexion  with  the  commonalty ;  but  prace- 
dency  of  rank  is  occasionally  superseded  in  puUse 
opinion  by  antient  birth;  and  some  untitled  &• 
milies  have  constantly  refused  to  marry  into  the 
houses  of  particular  Grandees^  because  their  own 
descent  is  unquestionably  more  antient^  and  there* 
Sore  considered  more  illustrious. 

If  the  nobles  are  kindly  disposed,  the  people 
are,  generally  speaking,  extremely  loyal,  little  in- 
clined to  violence,  easily  led,  susceptible  of  kind- 
ness, and  patient  under  many  privations :  their 
virtues  flow  firom  their  native  goodness  of  dispo- 
sition, their  vices  are,  in  some  degree,  attributable 
to  the  system  under  which  they  have  lived.  The 
overwhelming  extent  of  the  regal  prerogative, 
which  could  deprive  the  highest  noble  of  his 
birthright  by  an  exertion  of  power, — and  the  cor- 
rupt administration  of  justice,  which  could  impo- 
verish its  victim  by  an  act  of  law, — are  abuses 
which,  in  the  towns  at  least,  gave  rise  to  habits 
of  refined  dissimulation  as  the  only  safeguard 
against  powerful  oppression.  In  England,  during 
the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  when  the  dispensation 
of  justice  was  venal,  and  the  power  of  the  execu- 
tive practically  uncontrolled,  the  degradation  of 
the  national  character  was  strongly  manifested  in 
the  corruption  of  our  juries  and  the  servility  of 
our  parliaments.  In  those  prostituted  assemblies 
neither  unoffending  innocence  nor  undoubted  in- 
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tc^ty  irare  of  any  avail  agamst  tlie  nyal  plM- 
mme ;  and  tlie  popular  fenns,  which  should  have 
guardad  the  popcdar  liberties,  became  only  an 
additional  engine  of  tyranny  in  the  hands  of  «a 
oppressive  sovereign.  Even  in  Sir  Bobert  Wal- 
pole*8  time,  when  the  science  of  government  had 
undergone  a  total  change,  when  influence  had 
superseded  prerogative,  the  political  honesty  of 
public  men  was  at  a  low  ebb  indeed :  a  century 
of  good  laws  and  settled  government  have  gra- 
dually raised  the  British  character  to  its  present 
standard :  it  only  improved  with  the  improve- 
ment of  our  institutions ;  and  I  know  not  why 
the  Portuguese,  who  naturally  possess  so  many 
excellent  qualities,  should  not  attain  the  same 
moral  elevation  under  an  ameliorated  govern* 
ment. 

But  I  am  fiur  firom  thinking  that  the  policy 
pursued  after  Don  Pedro's  triumphant  return  to 
Lisbon,  in  1834,  was  calculated  to  effect  an  im- 
provement in  the  character  of  the  people.  A 
government  that  owes  its  existence  to  the  popular 
principle  must  not  trench  upon  the  popular  pre- 
judices of  the  nation ;  a  government  that  professes 
to  raise  the  standard  of  the  national  morality,  and 
to  inculcate  better  and  higher  principles  of  action* 
must  itself  be  strictly  just ;  but  neither  justice 
nor  policy  were  consulted  when  the  privileges  of 
the  Peers  were  invaded,  when  the  convents  were 
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desecrated,  and  when  those  sacred  stipulations 
were  isolated  which  pretended  to  secure  to  the 
dispossessed  monks  a  pension  for  life.  The  cruel 
treatment  of  the  priesthood  has  exercised  a  most 
unfavourable  influence  on  the  character  of  the 
peasantry :  that  unsophisticated  peasantry,  which 
possessed  many  of  the  noble  qualities  without  the 
sanguinary  spirit  of  the  Spaniard,  and  were,  till 
recently,  a  loyal  and  contented  race,  have  become 
generally  disaffected  to  the  government;  and, 
outraged  by  the  injuries  inflicted  upon  a  Church 
they  love  and  revere,  are,  even  now,  in  some 
parts  of  the  country,  armed  against  the  crown; 
are  living  by  a  system  of  rapine,  from  which  they 
would  have  lately  shrunk  with  horror ;  and,  con^ 
trary  to  aU  their  previous  habits,  are  feeding 
upon  the  life-blood  of  their  country. 

Before  I  pass  on  to  other  sceneei,  I  must  take 
this  opportunity  of  returning  my  best  thanks  to 
Mr.  Crispin,  the  British  Consul  at  Oporto,  who 
hospitably  offered  me  apartments  at  his  house,  and 
showed  me  every  attention  during  my  residence 
in  that  city;  to  my  banker,  Mr.  Kingston,  and  to 
the  gentlemen  of  the  Factory,  of  whose  civilities  I 
am  highly  sensible  ;  to  my  friend  Mr.  Whitely, 
the  Chaplain  of  Oporto,  a  gentleman  of  great  and 
varied  talent,  I  am  peculiarly  indebted,  not  only 
for  the  pleasant  hours  which  I  spent  in  his  society, 
but  for  many  valuable  facta  connected  with,  the 
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ftt^tet>f  Portugal^  which  he  communiciBited  to  BriB 
during  out  frequent  rambles  in  the  neighbour* 
fabod. 

^  On  the  12th  of  October,  the  anniversary  of 
I>on  Pedro's  birth.  Count  Villa  Flor  reviewed 
the  troops,  who  were  well  equipped,  went  through 
their  evolutions  admirably,  and  received  the  an«^ 
nouncement  of  the  charter  with  loud  ''  Vivas !"  I 
'ptA  on  raj  uniform  of  the  Somersetshire  yeo^ 
manry,  and  accompanied  him  to  the  field,  whem 
I  observed  to  one  of  tjie  officers,  *'  These  regi-^ 
ments  are  well  affected  to  the  Emperor."'  "Yes," 
he  teplied,  "bnt  will  they  send  forth  these  loyal 
shouts  when  another  year  brings  round  another 
12th  of  October  ?"  At  that  moment  the  standard 
happened  to  fsilL  "  This  omen  is  not  propitious 
to  your  cause,"  I  replied,  laughingly.  Before  a 
yeat  had  elapsed,  the  officers  then  present  were 
dispersed,  their  gallant  chief  exiled,  and  th6 
constitution  had  ceased  to  exist.  In  the  evening 
Count  Villa  Flor  gave  a  grand  dinner  to  the 
officers,  the  Colonels  of  militias,  the  judges,  and 
the  deputies.  He  proposed  Don  Pedro's  health, 
and  afterwi^ds  that  of  the  King  of  Ghreat  Britain 
and  Ireland,  a  toast  which  was  drunk  with  ap- 
plause, and  for  which  I  returned  thanks. 

The  opera  hm  was  crowded  to  excess  on  that 
Bight,  although  many  of  the  leading  Miguelites, 
or  Corcundas,  .as  they  were  then  called,  were 
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absent.  When  Count  Villa  Plor  again  pro- 
posed Don  Pedro,  the  audience  stood  wp,  and  a 
scene  of  stormy  enthusiasm  ensued;  the  shouts 
were  repeated  again  and  again  by  the  nien>  and 
tbe  fair  sex  leant  over  the  boxes,  waving  theu 
white  handkerchiefs  in  token  of  their  zealoud 
adherence  to  the  cause  of  their  Imperial  master. 

I  was  rather  amused  at  hearing,  on  my  return: 
to  the  inn^  that  I  had  been  the  subject  of  several 
bets  during  the  day.  As  my  uniform  was  of  a 
different  colour  from  th^  Portuguese,  and  hap-p 
pened  to  be  very  conspicuous,  my  appearancie  o& 
{he  field  excited  surprise.  I  was  not  a  native  it 
was  clear ;  the  country  of  my  births  in  conse- 
quence, became  a  matter  of  debate  among  some 
idlers,  and  several  bets  were  made  on  the  sub- 
jifcct  Spain  was  taken  against  the  field  by  many; 
#ho  called  at  the  inn  where  I  resided  to  ascertain 
die  point,  and  returned  to  their  respective  homes 
very  wrathful  wdth  the  guiltless  object  of  their 
tmsuccessful  wager. 

The  vintage  was  now  commencing,  and  as  I 
had  long  intended  to  explore  the  wine  district, 
which  appears  to  its  greatest  advantage  during 
that  season,  I  quitted  Oporto.  CJoimt  Villa  Fh>r 
gave  me  letters  to  the  Governor  of  the  district, 
and  to  the  principal  persons  in  the  northern 
provinces,  and  my  firicnd  Magor  Bernardo  Sa 
accompanied  me  a  little  way  on  my  journey. 
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This  yoang"  officer,  who  has  since  risen  to  high 
distinction^  was  even  then  remarkable  toot  the 
extent  of  his  infinrmation  and  the  decision  of 
his.  charact^ ;  the  most  useful  quality  a  man  can 
possess  in.  unsettled  times.*.  Distinguished  fiar 
his  gaHant  exertions  in  the  civil  war  which  had 
desolaied  the  Traasos  Montes,  his  conduct  in  the 
fiDUowing*  year  proved  that  the  same  high  spirit 
had  not  forsaken  him  under  adverse  circum-» 
stances.  Our  friendship  was  formed  at  Oporto* 
aad  eonfirraed  at  Lisbon ;  and  I  shall  hereafter 
allude  to  a  curious  and  somewhat  romantic  ad«* 
venture  which  occurred  at  a  later  period^  and  in 
iihidi  we  were  both  engaged. 

On  leaving  Oporto^  I  rode  on  through  a 
valley,  abounding  in  com  and  wild  grapes^  to 
Pena£el,  a  town  of  some  consideration^  which 
gives  its  name  to  the  Count  of  Penafiel,  a  Peer 
of  the  realm.  The  commanderies  enjoyed  by 
this  noble  were  annexed  in  perpetuity  to  his 
house,  an  unusual  deviation  from  the  general 
practice.  On  the  foUowing  morning  I  observed 
several  Udcks  of  granite  on  one  of  the  heists 
above  the  road;  and  from  their  situation,  and 
from  the  regularity  of  their  position,  I  conceive 
them  io  be  the  remains  of  some  antient  structure 
resembling  oar  Druidical  temples. 

Passuig  a  large  block  of  stone,  upon  which 

"*  He  is  nsfw  Minister  of  Marine. 
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a  mitre  was  rudely  carved  to  mark  the  boundary 
of  some  convent  lands^  I  struck  across  a  trild 
piountain -tract.  There  I  beheld  a  natural  exhi- 
bition of  the  most  awful  kind.  The  extreme  and 
fong-continued  heat  that  prevailed  in  Portugal 
during  the  summer  of  1827,  was,  I  believie, 
almost  unparalleled :  the  vines  were  every^vhere 
injured,  in  some  places  destroyed,  and  the  agri- 
culture had  universally  suffered ;  but  during  the 
last  two  days  an  evident  change  had  taken  place, 
the  weather  was  becoming  more  temperate,  and 
clouds  of  a  leaden  hue  were  gradually  collecting 
from  all  points  of  the  horizon.  They  must  have 
concentrated  their  strength  during  the  night  of 
the  26th,  for  on  the  following  morning  the  sky 
resembled  a  great  sea  of  ink ;  deep  black  masses 
overhung  our  heads,  gradually  sinking  lower  and 
lower,  and  a  faint  moaning  wind  alone  inter- 
rupted the  heavy  repose  that  had  settled  upon 
the  face  of  the  earth.  At  length  the  storm 
burst ;  not  ushered  in  by  any  light  showers, 
not  even  by  any  warning-drops,  but  descending 
at  once  and  vertically,  in  sheets  of  water,  as  if 
hurled  by  an  offended  God  against  a  world  which 
he  had  resolved  to  submerge  again. 

I  had  never  seen  so  fierce  a  conflict  of  the  ele- 
ments. Those  hills,  a  few  minutes  before  so  des- 
titute of  water  that  I  should  have  hailed  with 
pleasure  the  most  trifling  rill,  now  resounded 
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with  the  roar,  of  a  thousand  torrents  rushing 
impetuously  into  the  valley;  and  my  path>  which 
led  along  a  natural  channel  between  two  rocks^ 
at  once  became  the  main  artery  that  receive^ 
these  tributary  streams.  As  the  water  was  rising 
fast,  and  every  moment  assumed  moro  the  cha- 
racter of  a  raging  torrent,  I  endeavoured  to 
escape  from  its  vortex  by  turning  my  mule  and 
retracing  my  steps  ;  but  the  strength  of  the 
current  and  the  terror  of  the  animal,  when  re- 
quired to  stem  it,  rendered  this  manoeuvre  im- 
practicable, and  I  was  therefore  obliged  to  con- 
tinue my  amphibious  journey  till  I  found  an 
outlet 

Having  extricated  myself  from  this  master- 
flood,  I  became  involved  with  the  lesser  streams, 
that,  dashing  around  me,  tumbUng  from  crag 
to  crag,  and  crossing  each  other  in  all  directions, 
presented  a  magnificent  scene  of  uproar  and  con- 
fusion. I  called  to  the  muleteer  and  Antonio, 
who  had  lingered  in  the  rear,  to  warn  them 
from  the  main  channel,  which  might  have  been 
dangerous  to  them,  and  would  probably  have 
been  &tal  to  the  loaded  mules,  but  my  shouts 
were  drowned  in  the  voice  of  many  waters. 
Some  of  our  luggage  was  carried  oil^  and  had 
the  inundation  continued  we  must  have  lost  the 
whole  ;  but  fortimately  the  sky  relented,  iu 
mercy  to  a  country  which  had  so  long  withered 

e3 
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Inder  its 'burning  eje^  and  "was  now  visited  by 
^  siili  more  tremendous  infiiction. 
.-  I  entered  the  inn  at  Amaranic  in  a  doleful 
jplight,  and  creeping  into  a  comer  by  the  kitchen- 
^e  fell  fast  asleep;  in  little  more  than  aniiout 
the  muleteer  made  his  appearance.  After  a  rear 
tenable  interval  I  wished  to  renew  my  journey, 
\mt  the  outcry  was  so  great,  that  I  gave  way 
to  public  opinion^  which  assailed  me  in  the  shape 
^  soaked  and  mutinous  domestics. 

Speaking  of  natural  exhibitions,  a  tall  of  locusts 
18,  beyond  all  comparison,  the  most  awful  I  have 
ever  seen,  and  I  may  perhaps  be  excused  for  di- 
gressing from  the  immediate  thread  of  my  narra- 
tive to  give  my  readers  some  account  of  that 
.dreadful  scourge,  which  is  considered  in  eastern 
-and  southern  countries  the  most  imfiuling  mani- 
.fisstation  of  the  wrath  of  God.  Travelling  along 
the  western  coast  of  Africa,  I  once  beheld  this 
terrible  infliction.  These  creatures  fell  in  thou- 
sands  and  ten  thousands  around  us  and  upon  us, 
on  the  sands  along  which  we  were  riding,  and 
on  the  sea  that  was  beating  at  our  feet :  yet  we 
wiere  removed  from  their  most  oppressive  in- 
fluence ;  for  a  few  hundred  yards  to  our  right, 
darkening  the  air,  the  great  innumerable  host 
<cmme  on  slowly  and  steadily,  advancing  in  a  direct 
line  and  in  a  mighty  moving  cofainm.  The  fall  of 
locusts  from  this  central  column  was  so  great. 
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ibai  when  a  dm,  dixeefly  under  the  line  of  fli^^ 
attempting  ineffectually  to  graze  in  the  field,  ap^ 
proacbed  her  mouth  to  the  gnss,  there  rose  im- 
ioediatelyao  dense  a  avrarm  that  her  head  was 
Ibr  die  moment  almost  concealed  from  si^t ;  and 
as  she  moyed  along^  bewildered  by  this  worse 
tlum  Egyptian  plague,  douds  of  locusts  rose  up 
imder  her  feet,  visible  even  at  a  distance,  as 
elouds  ef  dust  when  set  in  motion  by  the  wind  on 
a  stormy  day.  At  the  extremity  of  the  field  I 
saw  the  husbandmen  bending  over  their  staffi^ 
and  gazing  with  hopeless  eyes  upon  that  host  of 
death  which  swept  like'  a  destroying  angel  over 
Ihe  land,  and  consigned  to  ruin  all  the  prospects 
of  the  year ;  for  wherever  that  colimin  winged  its 
flight,  beneath  its  withering  influence  the  golden 
glories  of  the  harvest  perished,  and  the  leafy 
honours  of  the  forest  disappeared.  There  stood 
those  ruined  men,  silent  and  motionless,  over- 
whdmed  with  the  magnitude  of  their  calamity, 
yet  conscious  of  their  utter  inability  to  control  it ; 
while,  fiurther  on,  where  some  woodland  lay  in  the 
immediate  line  of  the  advancing  column,  heath 
•et  on  fire,  and  trees  kindling  into  a  blaze,  testi- 
iad  the  general  horror  of  a  visitation  which  the 
A-fiited  inhabitants  endeavoured  to  avert  by  suck 
aSrigfatfiil  remedy.  They  bdieved  that  the  snudie 
anaing  ficom  the  burning  fiirest,  and  ascending 
into  the  air,  would  impede  the  direct  mardi  of  the 
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column^  throw  it  into  confusion,  drive  tlie  locusts 
o)}t  to  sea,  and  thus  deliver  the  country  from 
their  desolating  presence. 

It  was  an  awM,  and  indeed  a  painful  scenes 
and  I  shall  never  forget  it.  Yet,  perhaps,  there 
was  not  one  of  those  whose  blighted  fortunes  I 
t^en  commiserated  who  would  not  have  consi* 
dered  my  assassination  well  pleasing  to  their 
God,  and  few,  perhaps,  who  would  have  scrupled, 
to  attack  me,  as  a  Christian  dog,  if  I  had  been 
unarmed  and  unattended  by  a  trusty  band* 

I  was  now  detained  for  the  rest  of  the  day  at 
Amaranto,  a  town  so  called  from  the  flower  of 
that  name,  after  the  poetical  fashion  of  the  land. 
To  beg^e  the  time  I  visited  an  officer  for  whom 
I  had  letters,  and  found  him  playing  at  cards  in 
a  miserable  apartment ;  he  offered  to  show  me  the 
''lions/'  and  we  ascended  together  a  neighbouring 
hill.  In  the  valley  below  there  had  been  some  hard 
fighting  between  the  Imperialists  under  Count 
Villa  Flor,  and  the  Miguelites  commanded  by 
Don  Antonio  Silveira,  who  were  finally  routed  and 
driven  back  to  the  western  wilds  of  the  Trazos 
Montes.  Traces  of  the  conflict  were  still  visible 
on  the  surrounding  buildings  and  in  the  broken 
windows  of  an  adjoining  convent,  where  I  visited 
the  monks,  who  showed  me  the  interior  of  the 
edifice.  Their  gardens,  striking  only  from  some 
fine  light-coloured  cedar  trees,  were  neglected,  and 
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iilMy  pdrtd  of  tlie  building  were  in  tt  miserably 
cBIapid^ted  utate ;  but  the  friars  pleaded  in  exci^ 
their  diminished  revenues^  and  said  they  had  iii 
ediMequence  greatly  reduced  their  numbers.  From 
the  windows  of  a  monk's  cell  we  enjoyed  a  magui^ 
ficent  Tiew  of  the  mountains^  covered  with  wood» 
slopmg  down  to  the  Tamega,  a  noble  stream.  In 
the  evening  we  adjourned  to  the  house  of  Dom 
Tavera.  He  was  a  fine  old  noble^  and  had  twa 
dtaghters,  both  agreeable^  and  one  very  pretty: 
the  youngest  sang  some  of  her  native  melodieb 
with  taste  and  feeling.  She  observed,  archly,  that 
she  could  not  speak  French ;  but  I  suspect  she 
only  feigned  ignorance  for  the  purpose  of  hearing 
my  Portuguese,  which  was  a  ludicrous  mixture  of 
the  two  Peninsular  languages.  She  was  lively  and 
amusing,  and  asked  me  many  questions  about 
English  society. 

On  the  28th  I  began  the  ascent  of  the  Maron^ 
accompanied  by  the  Colonel,  my  friend  of  the  pre- 
vious day,  and  an  escort,  a  necessary  precaution 
agaanst  the  last  insurgent  Guerilla,  still  lingering 
amongst  the  recesses  of  that  savage  pass.  At 
the  end  of  the  first  stage,  a  soldier  gave  the 
Colonel  a  list  of  the  rebels,  by  which  it  appeared 
that  a  priest  commanded  the  troop,  with  a  sus* 
gecoi  for  his  lieutenant^  who  officiated  in  a.double 
capacity,  and  dispensed  his  blows  and  his  medi* 
cines  with  equal  success.    When  we  had  reached 
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%  considerable  height  the  Colonel's  hone  became 
suddenly  averse  to  any  fiiriher  prolongatioii  of 
the  journey,  and  after  some  unequivocal  symptoms 
of  dissatisfaction,  turned  round  and  trotted  back 
with  his  master. 

I  was  now  entering  the  Tnuzos  Monies,  a  pro- 
vince inhabited  by  a  very  peculiar  people,  restless, 
intrepid,  and  aspiring,  the  only  part  of  the  nativ]e 
population  which  has  retained  its  original  cha- 
racter, unaffected  by  the  lapse  of  centunes;  a 
fine  manly  race,  possessing  the  savage  virtues  im 
perfection,  the  first  to  act,  and  the  last  to  submit : 
they  are  the  Catalans  of  Portugal.  The  spirit  of 
the  age  has  respected  their  mountain  barriers^  no 
modem  refinements  have  enfeebled  their  native 
hardihood,  and  they  still  differ  in  manners,  feeling*, 
and  even  in  external  appearance,  from  their  coun- 
trymen, and  from  the  rest  of  the  European  com^ 
munity.  The  great  insurrection,  then  recently 
appeased,  had  originated  partly  in  a  real  affec^ 
tion  for  the  antient  system,  and  partly  in  a  spirit 
of  exaggerated  attachment  to  the  Silveira  finnily: 
so  deep  was  their  devotion  to  that  ill-fated  house, 
that  those  priests  who  were  opposed  to  the  rcv<dt 
could  not  restrain  their  excited  parishioners,  over 
whose  minds  their  slightest  word  had  generally 
the  force  of  law.  Yet  the  Marquis  de  Chaves, 
iiie  chief  of  the  Silveiras,  was  not  a  man  cf  very 
vigorous  intellect;  but  his  father  had  been 
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Vmce,  and  he  succeeded  to  the  hereditary  in- 
fluence. The  people  had  been  undoubtedly  inn 
|>elled  by  the  most  genuine  enthusiasm^  and  they 
fought  under  the  banner  of  that  chivalrous  hou8« 
with  a  gallantry  which  claimed  the  praise^  and 
obtained  the  respect,  of  every  candid  opponent, 
^e  prevailing  spirit  was  still  decidedly  hostile 
to  the  constitution,  and  they  were  writhing  undet 
a  sense  of  recent  defeat  and  actual  humiliation ; 
but  these  feelings  had  been  greatly  mitigated  by 
the  wise  and  humane  policy  of  the  conquerors. 

During  the  Catalan  Bevolution  in  1822,  the 
teurels  of  the  Spanish  Constitutionalists  wer^ 
soiled  in  blood,  not  in  the  blood  of  men  fairly 
slain  on  the  field  of  battle,  but  massacred  coldly 
and  deliberately  after  the  victory  had  been  ob- 
tained ;  massacred  because  they  had  fought  for 
that  falling  monarchy  which  from  their  earliest 
years  they  had  been  taught  to  revere,  because 
they  had  struggled  to  maintain  privileges  inhe- 
rited from  their  ancestors,  and  abrogated  with  an 
insolent  disregard  to  the  feelings  of  a  whole  po- 
pulation ;  but  more  than  all,  because,  as  sons  of 
Catalonia,  they  would  not  tamely  permit  the  ex- 
tinction of  her  cherished  name,  which  the  Spanish 
Cortes,  those  foes  to  every  great  and  ancient  re- 
'Collection,  would  have  blotted  out  of  the  map  of 
SfMtin.  ButinPortugalthe  Constitutional  leaders 
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of  1827  remembered^  even  in  the  hour  of  triumph> 
that  their  defeated  opponents  were  fellow-coun- 
trymen and  brothers. 

I  had  now  almost  ascended  the  Maron:  the 
surrounding  heights  were  bold  and  bleak,  and 
partially  seen  through  the  mists  that  were  rapidly 
hurrying  over  them.  These  mountains  are  com- 
posed of  granite,  and  their  summits  wholly  desti- 
tute of  trees :  the  vegetation^  at  all  times  scanty, 
had  been  so  completely  burnt  by  a  recent  fire, 
that  the  ground  was  black  for  many  miles^  a 
circumstance  which  increased  the  natural  gloom 
of  the  scene,  and  invested  the  mountain  with 
an  awful  and  almost  funereal  character.  The 
Trazos  Montes  is  still  the  favorite  land  of  the 
Valentoines,  a  race  of  men  that  have  much  de- 
clined in  numbers.  These  Valentoines  are  braves 
inhabiting  the  wildest  parts  of  the  country,  known 
to  each  other  by  certain  signs,  and  to  the  neigh- 
bourhood by  their  fearful  reputation :  they  style 
themselves  redressers  of  wrongs,  and  some  indeed 
are  honourable,  though  misguided  spirits,  acting 
in  defiance  of  law,  yet  true  to  an  erroneous  system 
of  imagined  right.  But  the  majority  have  dege- 
nerated into  common  ruffians,  whose  pride  is  to 
perform  any  feat  however  hazardous,  and  execute 
any  crime,  however  heinous,  with  greater  spirit 
^pA  address  than  other  men.  In  parts  of  the 
Trazos  Montes  they  form  almost  a  separate  class. 
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and  defeat  the  ends  of  justice  1>y  ienifying  wit^ 
nesses  and  intimidating  or  corrupting  the  loca^ 
authorities.  Fidelity  to  their  employers  is  pfr* 
l^ps  their  only  redeeming  virtue.  These  bravos 
t^^re  formerly  dependant  on  certain  nobles^  whose 
mandates  they  fulfilled  with  a  devotion  bordering 
upon  heroism^  and  in  return  enjoyed  their  counte- 
nance and  support.  The  extent  to  which  a  noble 
could  protect  thiem  was  long  considered  a  fair  cri* 
terion  of  his  personal  influence ;  and  the  number 
attached  to  the  service  of  his  house  was  a  point 
of  honour  jealously  observed.  This  system  pre^ 
yailed  in  the  Trazos  Montes  and  in  parts  of  thQ 
Eutre  Minho;  and  although  the  altered  man,- 
ners  of  the  age  and  the  improved  character  of 
the  provincial  nobles  have  dissolved  that  sys* 
tematic  connexion,  there  still  exists  a  strong 
feeling  of  protection  on  one  hand,  and  attachment 
on  the  other. 

In  these  wild  districts  the  stately  manners 
which  characterized  the  nobility  of  the  feudal 
world  are  still  sometimes  retained  among  the 
families  of  the  great.  I  have  said  that  a  strong 
feeling  of  vassalage  exists  in  their  dependants; 
a  haughty  sense  of  superior  birth  divides  these 
nobles  from  the  rest  of  society;  even  in  the 
bosom  of  their  own  families,  and  where  their 
nearest  affections  are  engaged,  a  solemn  and 
somewhat  unbending  spirit  marks  their  social 
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habits ;  indeed,  where  the  old  ancestral  forms  ue 
kept  up  in  their  ancient  rigoiar,  the  cfatLdren  of 
the  house  inhabit  separate  qpartments  in  the  di»*> 
tant  wings  of  the  old  rambling  mansion,  and,  iottg 
after  the  p^od  of  adolescence  has  elapsed,.  re« 
eeive  on  bended  knees  the  blessings  of  tfaeit 
parents:  they  are  not  permitted  to  take  their 
meals  at  the  same  board  with  their  parents,  and 
must  not,  in  their  presence,  remain  uncorered,  op 
eren  sit  down  without  express  permis8i0n.  Bnt 
although  the  familiar  habits  of  modem  life  have 
not  invaded  those  ancient  and  patriarchal  halls) 
still,  where  these  forms,  the  legac^  of  a  primitive 
and  wholly  different  age,  are  thus  inflexibly  main- 
tained, it  may  be  observed  that  the  essence  of 
the  old  Portuguese  honour  is,  generally  speaking*; 
preserved  equally  inviolate,  and  the  slightest 
fidsehood  or  deceit  is  held  in  generous  disdain. 

But  however  strict  the  forms  occasionally  main- 
tained, in  these  antiquated  establishments,  be- 
tween parent  and  child,  a  graduated  subordina*- 
tion  of  respect  appears  to  pervade  the  household; 
a  similar  homage  is  exacted  by  the  children  from 
those  beneath  them,  and  a  similar  state  observeif. 
In  many  great  families,  the  young  lady  of  the 
house,  even  when  she  merely  goes  out  to  take  ihe 
air,  is  preceded  by  the  Escudeiro,  or  shield- bearer 
of  the  family ;  though  he  now  no  longer  carries 
fte  shield,  but  only  walks  a  few  paces  in  advance 
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tfh&B  charge,  with  t  solemn  ftnd  measured  step, 
bareheaded,  and  holding  lus  hat  humbly  in  hit 
luind.  These  dueld-bearerB,  attaehed  to  noble 
&milies,  were  formerly,  like  our  ancient  esquires, 
gentlemen  by  birth,  though,  for  the  most  part 
greatly  reduced  in  circumstances. 

j^m  the  highest  point  of  the  Maron  I  looked 
oiver  successive  ranges  of  hills,  divided  by  ridi 
intervening  vallejrs,  which,  in  consequence  of  thei^ 
great  devation,  retained  a  verdure  truly  refresh* 
ing  to  eyes  fatigued  by  gazing  on  parched  and 
withered  scenery.  I  entered  Villa  Beat  towards 
evening,  and  was  hospitably  received  by  the  Go- 
vernor. After  a  sumptuous  breakfast  at  his  palace 
on  the  following  morning,  I  took  leave,  and  ac- 
companied the  Juiz  de  Fora  to  his  house,  where 
he  showed  me  a  blood-stained  dagger,  just  taken 
from  a  peasant ;  and  said  that  four  assassina* 
tions  had  been  committed  during  the  last  month 
Hvithin  the  narrow  limits  of  his  jurisdiction. 

Murders  are  of  frequent  occurrence  throughout 
tiie  Trazos  Montes,  and  particularly  in  the  neigh- 
bovrhood  of  Lamego ;  but  there,  in  a  great  mea- 
mue,  they  result  from  circumstances  unconnected 
wkh  the  lawless  habits  of  the  native  population; 
Swiurms  of  labourers  repair  from  the  different  pro* 
vinces  to  the  banks  of  the  Douro,  during  the  sum*- 
mer,  induced  by  the  immense  demand  for  labour 
which  exists  during  that  season  in  the  wine-dia- 
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trict ;  and  amongst  them  many  individiUils  "pto* 
scribed  by  the  law  find  safety^  and>  residing  chiefly 
in  scattered  huts^  are  seldom  inspected  by  th^ 
local  managers. 

I  continued  my  journey,  accompanied  by  the 
Juiz :  we  stopped  at  the  house  of  a  substantial 
farmer^  who  offered  us  grapes^  wine^  and  all  kinds 
of  refreshment.  The  daughter  cast  many  affec** 
tionate  glances  on  the  young  magistrate,  and  hef 
parents  were  evidently  elated  by  the  distinction 
which  his  visit  was  supposed  to  confer  on  the 
fiEimily.  I  saw  here,  for  the  first  time,  the  labo-^ 
nous  process  that  takes  place  before  the  juice  of 
the  grape  is  converted  into  the  rich  beverage  it 
afterwards  becomes :  the  grapes  are  first  trodden 
underfoot,  and  then  pressed  by  a  large  beam 
tightened  by  a  screw,  till  die  fruit  is  completely 
crushed;  after  which  the  wine  is  poured  into 
great  casks,  where  it  is  left  to  ferment,  and 
two  or  three  months  subsequently  the  necessary 
quantity  of  brandy  is  infused.  Meanwhile  the 
lees  of  the  grape  are  collected  and  steeped  in 
water,  and  being  again  subjected  to  the  pressure 
of  the  beam,  give  out  a  light,  feeble  wine,  gene* 
rally  sold  to  the  lower  orders.  The  lees  them- 
selves arc  given  to  pigs,  or  applied  as  manure  to 
the  fields. 

The  grapes  were  lying  in  heaps,  within  an 
enclosed  space  near  the  farmer's  house,  and  seve« 
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tpl  Gallicians'  were  earefiiUy  treading  thexa  down  i 
fit>in  six  in  the  morning  till  twelve  at  night  thfisc) 
pootmeti  contimie  immersed  up  to  the  knees  iit 
the  cold  juice>  and  receive  a  very  low  remun^ar^ 
tion  whdn  their  comfortless  task  is  accomplished; 
^et  they  submit  without  a  murmur  to  their  cheen> 
less  lot,  are  grateful  for  any  mark  of  Idndnessj 
and  beguile  the  tedious  hours  by  singing  in 
concert  a  low^  plaintive^  and  affecting  hymn; 
Oallicians  are  always  employed  in  this  stage  of 
the  process,  for  the  lively  Portuguese  cannot  en* 
dure  such  painful  and  continued  exertion ;  indeed 
they  consider  the  patience  of  their  humbler 
neighbours  allied  to  stupidity, — ^regard  them  with 
contempt,  and  confidently  assert  that  God  Al« 
mighty  first  made  men  and  then  Gallicians.  Dr. 
Biickland  would  have  told  them  that  if  they 
could  substantiate  this  assertion,  every  analogical 
inference  would  tend  to  prove  that  the  Gallicians^r 
contemned  of  man  indeed,  are  not  the  most 
despised  of  Grod. 

Here  the  Juiz  took  leave,  but  desired  a  guard 
to  escort  me,  as,  he  said,  the  peasants  were  exas* 
perated  against  the  English.  The  prosperity  of 
the  peasantry  of  these  districts  is  so  much  con* 
Hected  with  that  of  the  Wine  Company  of  Oporta 
{hat  I  was  not  surprised  at  the  existence  of  a 
very  hostile  filling  towards  the  charter,  and  con- 
sequently towards  the  country  which  had  seat 
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tz»opt  to  support  it  I  Buxedt  hvMifen^  reitf 
generally  with  the  peasants,  but  never  pereeivied 
the  slightest  disposition  to  molest  me.  An  I 
approadied  Bagoa  I  deviated  from  the  highway 
and  rode  across  a  narrow  mule-trac^  The  scene 
was  lively ;  the  sun  was  setting  over  fields  purple 
with  the  vine;  and  groups  of  vintagers,  gaily 
dressed,  were  gathering  the  grapes,  and  singing 
the  vintage  song. 

On  the  following  morning  I  visited  the  great 
warehouse  of  the  Company,  then  filled  with  casks 
of  brandy,  and  was  told  that  seven  pipes  oi  wine 
are  often  distilled  to  produce  a  single  pipe  of 
that  spirit.  At  two  o'clock  I  dined  with  the  Ca- 
pitan  Mor.  Besides  his  family  circle,  consisting 
of  a  wife,  a  sister,  a.pretty  daughter,  about  seven- 
teen years  of  age,  and  several  younger  children, 
Senhor  Macarao,  an  intelligent  young  man,  was 
present,  accompanied  by  a  gentleman  who  had 
published  some  humorous  poetry,  and  was  very 
religious,  very  entertaining,  very  flighty,  and 
very  peculiar.  During  dinner  I  had  twice  par- 
taken of  a  dish  of  rice,  and  afterwards  founds 
with  some  surprise,  that  an  act  so  trivial,  and 
so  wholly  unpremeditated,  had  given  me  a  sin- 
gular degree  of  popularity  among  this  amiable 
and  simple  party :  it  was  considered  a  mark  of 
deference  to  Portuguese  tastes,  and  an  adoption 
of  Portuguese  habits,  and  this  notion  was  pe- 


tuUariy  giatifyiiig  to  their  national  feelings  and 
iHBre  to  conciliate  their  afiEectiens. 

la  the  erening  I  adjonmed  to  the  honse  of 
Senhor  Fenreira,  a  gentkman  of  large  fbrtvne^ 
wkfi  received  me  with  the  utmost  hoepitality.   He 
had»  in  many  respeets,  adopted  Enghsh  enstomt ; 
iB«ch  of  his  fiimitare  was  English,  and  the  china 
Ml  his  house  was  of  British  manufacture,  and  most 
costly.    I  slept  there ;  and  on  the  following  day 
i^Dde  to  Lamego>  accompanied  by  Senhor  Anto- 
aiao,  hb  son,  a  quick  and  lively  boy,  and  Mr. 
Carey,  his  tutor,  a  gentleman  of  the  Catholic  per- 
suasion.    We  crossed  the  Douro,  and  leaving  the 
Trasos  Montes,  entered  Beira,  where  we  found 
the  road  good  but  hilly,  and  the  mountains  on 
each  side  covered  with  vines  in  the  highest  state 
of  cultivation.    We  stopped  at  the  house  of  a 
young  noble,  who  informed  us  of  King  Ferdi- 
nand's departure  for  Catalonia.    He  had  a  clever, 
and  the  world  said,  a  pretty  sister,  but,  as  she 
would  not  indulge  my  curiosity  by  appearing, 
we  rode  on  with  little  delay,  through  a  heavy 
shower,  to  Lamego,  and  alighted  at  the  house  of 
Senhor  Joaquim  de  Castro  da  Fonseca  e  Sousa, 
a  noble  of  antient  family,  and  father  of  Senhor 
Macarao,  the  young  man  whom  I  dined  with  on 
the  preceding  day. 

We  were  shown  into  a  well-furnished  apart- 
ment, where  I  found,  with  equal  joy  and  surprise. 
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h  comfortable  fire-place,  and  that  ggqatcot  at 
earthly  blessings  in  a  fireless  land»  a  fire.  Ifwomt 
ta  open  window  I  looked  out  upon  a  little  gaiden; 
divided  into  numberless  parterres  and  gaily  de^ 
eorated  with  flowers.  I  saw  a  fine  Mimosa  gtow- 
ing  in  the  open  air,  some  specimens  of  the  large* 
leaved  Catalpa>  and  of  the  dark-coloured  Medron- 
h^iro,  from  the  fruit  of  which  a  weak  kind  of 
brandy  is  extracted. 

Senhor  Joaquim  was  absent  when  we  first  av^ 
rived,  but  soon  afterwards  appeared.  He  had 
passed  the  meridian  of  life,  but  evident  tracetf  of 
manly  beauty  were  still  discernible.  He  was  a 
man  who  at  once  enlisted  every  prepossession  in 
his  favour,  and  whose  countenance  might  be  con- 
sidered an  index  to  his  character,  for  it  was  inir 
possible  to  observe  the  expression  of  his  mild 
intelligent  eye  without  being  convinced  that  it 
could  only  emanate  from  a  candid  and  honourable 
mind  ;  nor  could  I  hear  him  speak  without  feel- 
ing at  once  that  he  had  lived  in  the  best  society. 

We  were  joined  by  the  family  priest  at  dinner, 
about  four  o'clock ;  for  in  consequence  of  the  e9n- 
nexion  which  has  so  long  existed  between  the; 
British  and  the  Portuguese  inhabitants  of  the 
wine-district,  the  dinner  is  often  here  served  up 
at  a  later  hour  than  in  other  parts  of  the  king- 
dom. On  re-entering  the  drawing-room  I  saw  a 
blazing  fire;   a  handsome  Newfoun^n4   dog. 
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«iid'-»'^|»tig»  somnolent  upon  the  hearth.  Th& 
iflicatkm  of  delights  transported  me  to  Eng- 
land I  would  hardly  have  exchanged  pug, 
ftte^  and  my  arm  chair,  for  the  ruins  of  Palmyra. 
We  retired  early  to  rest.  My  room  was  spa- 
eioos^  and  had  a  fireplace,  which,  generally  speak- 
ing, is  in  Portugal  a  proof  of  great  antiquity, 
as  ftreplaees,  since  disused,  were  common  among 
the  Portuguese  in  the  early  days  of  the  mo* 
mbrchy.  I  did  not  sleep  immediately,  but  lay 
fer  a  long  time  surveying  my  apartment  by  the 
light  of  the  lamp.  Every  object  spoke  of  antient 
descent,  and  revived  that  train  of  association  so 
dear  to  an  Englishman,  and  so  early  impressed 
on  his  mind.  The  walls  were  hung  round  Mrith 
portraits  of  the  old  chiefs  of  the  house  :  the  bed, 
formerly  reserved  for  state  occasions,  was  lofty, 
hong  with  crimson  silk,  and  constructed  after  the 
solid  fashion  of  other  times ;  even  the  fire-place 
bore  the  impress  of  a  convivial  age,  and  might 
have  accommodated  a  large  circle  around  its  ample 
hearth. 

After  breakfast,  on  the  following  day,  we 
Walked  round  Senhor  Joaquim's  grounds,  and 
then  explored  the  town  of  Lamego,  which  is  very 
antient,  full  of  picturesque  beauties  and  old  re« 
jtaains  of  art.  Fragments  of  capitals  are  half 
buried  in  walls  comparatively  modem ;  and  arches 
how  lead  into  the  dwellings  of  the  poor,  which 
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once  formed  a  noble  entrance  to  houses  belongping 
to  Christians  or  Moors  of  distinction;  for  the 
Christians,  at  one  period,  imitated  the  Oriental 
architecture  so  closely,  that  it  is  often  difficult  to 
discriminate  between  their  respective  buildings. 
The  balconies  and  wooden  frame-work  around 
the  windows  are  beautifully  carved  in  Moorish 
taste,  the  balustrades  twisted,  and  the  lattices 
richly  ornamented.  The  houses  are  high  and 
overhanging,  and  the  streets  narrow;  but  this 
very  want  of  breadth  heightens  the  picturesque 
effect. 

His  Excellency  led  me  to  an  antient  church, 
where  the  Portuguese  Estates,  the  memorable 
Cortes  of  Lamego,  are  said  to  have  met  for  the 
first  time.  Near  the  door  is  an  iron  cross,  cut  in 
the  form  generally  used  by  the  Templars;  and 
this  has  induced  a  bdief  that  the  building  was 
once  attached  to  that  order.  The  exterior  has 
been  whitewashed,  and  the  effect  in  consequence 
greatly  injured.  The  interior  derives  interest 
solely  from  its  antiquity,  and  its  great  historical 
recollections,  but  is  so  confined,  that  the  number 
of  persons  assembled  in  cortes  must  have  been 
extremely  limited. 

Senhor  Joaquim  then  led  us  to  the  site  of  an 
old  church,  under  the  belirf  that  it  still  existed, 
but  the  proprietor,  to  hii  eternal  disgrace  be  it 
said,  had  recently  erased  every  vestige  of  the  old 
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fkbrie :  it  was>  however,  grateful  to  see  the  pa- 
triotic sorrow  which  this  venerable  noble  dis- 
played  when  he  discovered  that  one  of  the  most 
curious  and  most  antient  monuments  of  the  king- 
dom had  been  destroyed. 

The  old  walls  of  the  town  are  partially  pre- 
served: there  is  a  fine  Saracenic  tower,  and  a 
magnificent  reservoir  of  water. 

Senhor  Antonino  and  Mr.  Carey  were  becoming 
anxious  to  return  to  Begoa,  as  we  were  engaged 
to  dine  with  Senhor  Ferreira ;  and  Senhor  Joa- 
quim  offering  to  accompany  us,  we  now  retraced 
our  steps.  As  we  passed  through  the  town  I 
was  much  impressed  by  the  respect  and  affec- 
tion with  which  all  classes  seemed  to  regard 
this  popular  noble,  for  he  was  greeted  univer- 
sally, and  individuals  seemed  gratified  whenever 
he  addressed  them;  and  this  was  evidently  not 
that  homage  which  the  poor  **  heart  would  fain 
deny  but  dare  not,*'  but  the  genuine  expression  of 
sincere  attachment.  The  people  are  often  fond  of 
their  resident  Fidalgos,  and  especially  of  those 
whose  names  have  been  handed  dovm  from  father 
to  son  for  many  generations.  The  jealousy  with 
which  they  are  sometimes  viewed  prevails  chiefly 
among  the  middling  classes. 

Senhor  Joaquim  took  leave  of  us  at  Segoa, 
and  we  repaired  to  the  house  of  Senhor  Ferreira, 
where  we  dined.  My  entertaimng  friend  the  Poet 
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itas  one  of  the  party,  and  expatiated  freely' on 
general  subjects,  but  retreated  with  a  ludicrou* 
degree  of  circumspection  from  any  topics  which 
bbre,  however  distantly,  on  public  affairs.  His 
conversation  was  peculiar,  and  characteristic  of  a 
state  of  society  in  which  a  general  earnestness 
and  community  of  feeling  prevails  on  religious 
subjects,  and  where>  in  consequence,  religion  not 
unfrequently  gives  a  strong  colouring  to  the  con- 
versation of  the  hour.  His  wit  was  mingled  with 
a  devotion  bordering  upon  melancholy ;  gay  and 
sparkling  in  conversation,  even  to  excess,  his 
most  brilliant  sallies  were  generally  concluded  by 
some  quaint  and  saddening  allusion  to  the  insta- 
bility of  human  life.  I  will  relate  one  out  of 
many  instances  of  this  peculiar  habit  of  mind. 
A  guest  observed  to  him,  "  This  English  Fidalgo 
will  soon  return  to  Lisbon,  and  may  perhaps  have 
an  opportunity  of  expressing  your  wishes  oh  a 
certain  subject  to  the  Government."  He  laughed, 
and  made  some  rather  jocular  reply ;  then,  sud- 
denly cliecking  himself,  said,  with  the  strongest 
emphasis,  and  the  most  fervent  expression  of 
•countenance,  "  Ah,  if  he  could  put  in  a  word  for 
me  with  the  Government  of  Heaven!"  This 
observation,  which,  in  many  polished  circles  of 
^he  world,  would  have  given  birth  to  the  fasti- 
dious sneer,  did  not  produce  a  smile,  or  even  an 
expression  of  surprise^  in  any  individual  of  tlie 
party. 
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The  dinner  was  excellent;  the  goblets  were 
Bohemian,  large,  deep,  tipped  with  gold,  and  well 
calculated  for  the  copious  draughts  of  the  old 
baronial  feasts.  That  day  was  consecrated  to  the 
Guardian  Angels,  and  we  drank  some  religious 
toasts  that  had  reference  to  their  all-powerful 
protection.  Afterwards  the  healths  of  individuals 
went  round,  and  the  Esperanza  de  Casa,  which 
1  proposed  in  honour  of  young  Antonino,  was 
the  last  drunk  and  the  most  applauded.  During 
dinner  the  conversation  was  flowing  and  sus- 
tained, gliding  easily  from  subject  to  subject,  but 
always  retaining  a  character  peculiar  to  the  tinie 
and  country.  The  persons  assembled  around  the 
hospitable  board  of  our  Highland  host  furnished 
ample  matter  for  curious  observation.  Inhabi- 
tants of  the  Trazos  Montes,  and  intimately  con- 
nected by  the  strong  ties  of  kindred  and  constant 
intercourse  with  the  wild  people  and  wild  chief- 
tains of  that  half- civilized  but  most  interesting 
country,  yet  brought  into  direct  communication 
with  the  commerce  of  England  and  Oporto,  they 
were  singularly  placed  between  the  old  world  and 
the  new;  between  the  merchants  of  that  flourish- 
ing city,  imbued  with  all  the  notions  of  the 
present  day,  and  the  clans  of  the  Trazos  Montes, 
adhering  with  rigid  fidelity  to  the  habits  and 
opinions  of  the  past.  These  circumstances  natu- 
rally influenced  the  conversation;  and  thus  the 
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savage  and  long-descended  feuds  of  their  mouii- 
tain  neighbours,  their  hereditary  attachments  to 
particular  families,  and  the  remarkable  and  ofteu, 
romantic  events  to  which  their  social  state  had 
given  rise  in  former  times,  and  in  the  civil  con-, 
flict  just  suppressed,  came  blended  in  their  con- 
versation, strangely  enough,  with  the  general 
poUtics  of  Europe,  and  the  general  interests  of 
the  day.  The  state  of  society  I  describe  is  es- 
sentially a  transition  state,  and  will  probably  be 
unknown  to  the  next  generation,  when  the  exist- 
ing manners  of  the  Trazos  Montes  shall  have 
passed  away ;  but  under  the  aspect  society  then 
and  there  assumed,  1  thought  it  peculiarly  fa- 
vourable to  the  development  of  the  best  prin- 
ciples of  our  nature.  The  progress  of  civilization 
had  subdued,  in  my  amiable  friends,  all  that 
was  harsh  and  barbarous  in  that  almost  feudal 
state  of  society  which  still  prevails  in  the  Trazos 
Montes,  but  had  not  acquired  sufficient  strength 
to  break  down  that  exalted  spirit  wliich  makes 
religion  an  avowed  and  influencing  consideration 
in  the  most  common  transactions  of  life,  or  to 
impair  materially  the  chivalrous  attachments  of 
a  former  age.  These  high- wrought  feelings  were 
shown,  not  only  in  the  occasional  elevation  of 
their  sentiments,  and  in  the  energy  and  utter 
absence  of  reserve  which  marked  the  delivery  of 
their  opinions,  but  also  in  that  somewhat  poetical 
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form  of  expression  which  often  characterizes  the 
habitual  language  of  a  people  during  the  ro« 
mantic  and  feudal  period  of  their  history.  That 
unrestrained  expression  of  feeling  upon  particular 
points^  which  in  a  more  advanced  stage  of  society 
would  be  too  often  regarded  as  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  boy>  or  the  insincere  profession  of  the 
designing  man  of  the  world,  was  neither  smiled 
at  nor  suspected,  because  the  sentiment  fo\md 
more  or  less  an  echo  in  every  bosom,  and  was  in 
accordance  with  the  prevailing  sympathies  of  the 
public  mind. 

After  a  pleasant  visit  at  Senhor  Ferreira*s» 
during  which  he  had  paid  mc  every  attention 
that  the  most  delicate  kindness  could  suggest, 
and  Mr.  Carey  and  Antonino  had  shown  me 
every  scene  that  possessed  interest  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, I  quitted  their  family  with  regret. 

The  morning  was  delightful,  there  was  not  a 
cloud  on  the  sky,  and  the  water  was  of  a  deep 
green  colour,  as  I  entered  the  boat  which  was  to 
waft  me  down  the  stream  to  Oporto.  I  had 
desired  my  servant  to  engage  a  boat,  with  the 
necessary  complement  of  men,  but  when  I 
reached  the  shore,  I  found,  to  my  surprise  and 
with  some  embarrassment,  that  Senhor  Ferreira 
had  provided  me  his  boat  and  his  own  boatmeu, 
having  arranged  that  they  should  convey  me  to 
Oporto,  a  two  days*  expedition  from  his  country 
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house.  I  remonstrated  with,  him  in  vain ;  *ke 
insisted  on  my  compliance^  with  all  the  warmth  of 
Highland  hospitality;  and  when  I  arrived  at 
Oporto  the  men  absolutely  refused  to  receive  any 
remuneration  at  my  hands>  stating  that  they  had 
received  the  most  positive  instructions  to  that 
effect. 

The  banks  were  hilly,  and  the  windings  of  the 
river  exhibited  a  succession  of  pleasing  land- 
scapes :  terrace  rose  above  terrace^  and  the  vin^s 
beginning  to  assume  the  bright  autumnal  tint, 
formed  a  lively  contrast  to  the  grey  olive  and 
dark  cork  that  stood  in  the  background;  but 
after  we  had  left  the  Company*s  district  the  soil 
was  either  less  fertile  or  less  improved,  and  woods 
of  fir  and  chestnut  were  substituted  for  the  vine. 
Towards  the  middle  of  the  day  we  went  down  one 
of  the  rapids,  and  entered  a  fine  pass,  where  the 
river,  deep  and  dark,  creeps  slowly  through  its 
narrow  channel,  hemmed  in  on  both  sides  by 
black  and  inaccessible  rocks  of  granite,  iron,  and 
basalt. 

The  entrance  into  this  striking  ravine  was 
formerly  guarded  by  a  Moorish  fort,  which  still 
irowns  over  the  water.  There  is  a  superstition 
connected  with  this  castle,  common  to  many  of 
the  old  Moorish  towers ;  that  of  the  Moira  En- 
cantada,  or  enchanted  Mooress,  a  superstition 
well  known  and  widely  credited  in  parts  of  Por- 
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tugaL  The  peasantry  believe  that,  although  the 
'^MoofHSh  face  is  extinct,  the  Moorish  power  has 
'  iiot  alloj^ether  ceased ;  for  that  here,  and  in  almost 
^evciy  tower  where  the  Saracens  once  ruled  with 
'feudal  sway,  an  enchanted  Mooress  still  haui^ts 
fte  spot,  and  hovers  round  the  undiscovered 
treasures  of  the  castle.  Last  relic  and  represen- 
tative of  a  departed  people,  and,  since  the  dreary 
day  of  their  expulsion,  sole  guardian  of  their 
buried  wealth,  she  stands  a  link  between  the 
living  and  the  dead ;  and,  superior  to  mortal  des- 
tiny, defies  alike  the  lapse  of  ages  and  the  stroke 
of  death.  Though  bound  by  some  mysterious 
tie  to  a  heathen  and  once  hostile  race,  there  is 
no  fierceness  in  her  mood  of  mind ;  there  is  no 
terror  in  her  look ;  for  when,  at  the  earliest 
dawn  of  day,  the  light  dew  spangles  the  moun- 
tain and  the  rock,  and  again  when  the  setting 
sun  sheds  its  last  melancholy  glories  on  the 
Moors'  untenanted  abode,  she  is  seen  clad  in 
the  flowing  garments  of  her  race,  leaning  against 
some  broken  arch,  some  ruined  monument  of 
national  glory,  as  one  who  mourns  but  seeks 
nbt  to  avenge.  She  shuns  the  glare  of  day, 
but  does  not  fly  from  those  who  court  her: 
sometimes  she  weaves  her  spells  around  a  fa- 
voured individual  and  shields  him  from  mis- 
chance, and  yields  him  a  portion  of  her  buried 
gold.    It  is  no  sin  to  seek  a  Moira ;   and  in 
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retorn  for  her  imagined  kindnesti  and  protecting 
care,  and  as  if  in  sorrow  for  their  fathers*  cruel 
iigiuries  against  her  Moorish  ancestors,  the  pea* 
gantry  atone  for  past  misdeeds  by  present  love. 
The  wild  beauty  of  the  ruin  was  perhaps  en- 
hanced by  this  sad  but  pleasing  legend.  And 
now  emerging  from  the  defile,  the  river  again 
expanded,  and  we  passed  through  a  succession 
of  gentler  scenes,  their  natural  beauty  heightened 
by  the  tints  of  the  setting  sun,  and,  still  later,  by 
the  soft  full  light  of  the  moon. 

We  arrived  late  in  the  evening  at  a  collection 
of  miserable  huts,  situated  at  the  confluence  of 
two  rivers,  and  called  Entre  Hios,  where,  dis- 
embarking, we  made  our  way  with  some  difficulty 
to  the  inn,  which  was  already  foil ;  but  on  our 
arrival  a  new  division  of  the  territory  was  voted 
expedient.  In  the  meantime  we  entered  a  central 
room,  into  which  all  the  other  apartments  opened. 
In  the  first  a  mendicant  friar  reposed,  rich  in  the 
acquisition  of  a  pampered  goose,  but  his  saintly 
slumbers  were  at  once  declared  inviolable :  in  the 
next  a  pedlar  snored,  but,  most  unscrupulously 
disturbed  by  our  landlord,  and  alarmed  for  the 
safety  of  a  barrel  of  ink  deposited  in  the  central 
room,  he  made  a  sudden  inroad  upon  us,  and 
carried  off  his  sable  goods  with  an  air  of  de- 
fiance. From  the  third  paced  forth  a  creature, 
whose  long  shaggy  hair  fell  over  his  face,  and 
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efkcixallj  concealed  his  features :  a  bulky  non- 
descript, surely  not  a  man,  though  much  ap* 
proaching  to  the  mortal  shape.  After  these 
monsters  had  been  successively  exhibited,  I  paid 
a  visit  to  the  kitchen-fire,  where  I  found  the 
women  scarcely  more  human  than  the  men ; 
upon  which  I  retired  to  rest  dismayed,  and 
became  the  property  of  mosquitos^  fleas,  and 
that  little  black  vermin  '  inter  politas  non  nomi- 
nandum.' 

We  left  Entre  Bios  the  following  day  ;  but 
here>  as  Mrs.  Badcliffe  would  say,  my  manu- 
script fails — it  is  not,  however,  blotted  with  tears, 
but  only  illegible,  so  the  remainder  of  this  expe- 
dition must  be  a  blank,  and  my  readers  shall 
have  a  half  holiday. 

The  approach  to  Oporto  was  striking;  we 
arrived  at  night,  and  the  lights  seen  first  in  the 
distance  increased  in  brilliancy  as  we  drew  near, 
and  were  reflected  in  long  lines  across  the  water. 
As  we  passed  the  Customs  I  saw  an  instance 
of  that  sarcastic  humour  so  characteristic  of  the 
lower  classes  of  the  district.  The  officer  asked  the 
boatmen  whether  they  carried  any  goods.  "  No," 
they  replied,  "but  aFidalgo," — the  man  bowed, — 
"  and  a  clever  one,"  they  continued,  "  for  he 
speaks  English."  The  man  made  a  more  pro- 
found obeisance.  "  So  much  the  more  respect  is 
due,"  he  replied;  and  supposing  me  a  Portu- 
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guese,  departed  much  impressed  with  the  unusual 
extent  of  my  attainments.  So  terminated  my 
excursion  into  the  Trazos  Montes. 

Throughout  this  tour  I  experienced  the  most 
unboimded  hospitality  from  the  natives,  who 
overwhelmed  me  with  kind  invitations,  and  were 
only  anxious  to  prolong  my  stay  at  their  hous^, 
aad  enliven  it  by  all  the  means  in  their  power. 
The  loeal  authorities  not  only  facilitated  my  pro- 
gress through  the  country  in  various  modes,  but 
ofien  entertained  me  sumptuously,  and  gene- 
rally, on  my  departure,  accompanied  mc  some 
miles  on  my  journey.  I  experienced  the  same 
kindness  and  attention  from  individuals  and 
from  ofEcial  men  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom, 
till  the  great  revulsion  of  fpcling  against  the 
English,  which  took  place  during  the  revolution 
that  elevated  Dom  Miguel  to  the  throne. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


Aiiti^f  )eaY«t.  Oporto  a  second  time — Poituguese  Aattioritlet 
alarmed — Exquisite  Beauty  of  the  Entre  Blinlio— Joyouii  Man; 
iaii  of  the  People — Dramatic  Dances — Author  loses  his  way 
is  the  Fgrctst — Terrible  Superstition  of  the  Brnchas— A  Valioi. 
toine — Caminha — Author  enters  Spain — Autiquated  Landlady 
Of  Caldas — Old-fashioned  Inn  at  Santiago— Shrine  of  St.  Jago 
de  Compotella — Field  of  Corunna — Influence  of  the  Monk*** 
Passionate  Patriotism  of  the  Gallidana — Ferrol. 

Havikg  long  intended  to  visit  Gallicia,  to  re-enter 
Portugal  by  its  north-western  frontier,  and  re- 
turn to  Oporto  through  the  heart  of  the  Trazos 
Mdntes,  I  again  quitted  that  city  after  a  short 
delay,  and  rode  through  a  pretty  country  to  Villa 
de  Conde,  on  the  I4th  of  November.  From  the 
bridge,  at  the  entrance  of  the  town,  I  saw  a  mag- 
nificent convent  inhabited  by  nuns  of  the  Bene- 
dictine order;  and  soon  afterwards  arriving  at 
the  inn,  I  placed  myself  under  the  guidance  of 
a  rapacious  young  rascal,  and  hastened  to  pay 
my  tribute  of  respect  to  the  great  Atlantic  :  for, 
however  fatigued,  I  never  could  resist  the  spell 
which  drew  me  to  the  sea.  The  harbour  was 
small,  but  not  without  symptoms  of  activity: 
two  brigs  were  under  repair,  and  several  women 
were  carrying  panniers  of  salt,  coarse,  and  appa- 
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rently  fresh  from  the  operation  which  had  brought 
it  into  its  actual  state. 

In  the  evening  I  strayed  into  an  old  fort, 
where  I  found  my  servant  Antonio  conversing 
with  the  guard,  making  varioua  inquiries  about 
the  stores,  and  expatiating  with  more  energy 
than  discretion  on  the  utter  impossibility  of 
defending  it  against  any  hostile  attack.  I  broke 
up  the  conference,  and  rode  back  to  the  inn, 
but  in  the  course  of  an  hour  received  a  sum- 
mons from  the  Governor ;  and  I  then  discovered 
that  some  questions  I  had  asked  respecting  the 
elevation  of  the  tides,  had  been  converted  into  a 
request  for  an  exact  description  of  the  harbour, 
while  the  imaginative  theories  of  poor  Antonio 
were  supposed  to  portend  an  approaching  assault. 
His  Excellency  asked  me  what  punishment  the 
Head  of  the  British  administration  would  inflict 
on  any  unhappy  Portuguese  who  presumed  to 
invade  an  English  fort,  impelled  by  such  an 
audacious  spirit  of  investigation.  I  explained  the 
nature  of  my  inquiries,  endeavoured  to  convince 
him  that  I  contemplated  no  outrage  against  the 
fort  or  the  government,  and  assured  him  that 
Lord  Ooderich,  the  Premier  of  that  day,  would 
not  regard  with  a  very  unrelenting  eye  a  similar 
delinquency  on  the  part  of  his  countrymen. 
Then  was  the  worthy  man  appeased;  compli- 
ments  passed  between   us,  according   to   the 
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finhion  of  the  country,  and  I  wms  suffered  to 
depart  in  peace. 

A  soldier  accompanied  me  to  the  inn,  and  told 
me  that  the  inhabitants  were  almost  universally 
opposed  to  the  charter ;  adding,  that  they  stiU 
maintained  communications  with  the  exiled  ad-> 
herents  of  the  Silveiras,  and  that  in  consequence 
of  their  vicinity  to  the  Spanish  frontier,  the  garri- 
son lived  in  constant  dread  of  a  descent  upon  the 
coast  On  reaching  the  inn  I  offered  him  a  piece 
of  money,  which  he  rejected  with  unequivocal 
symptoms  of  alarm,  for  to  his  apprehensive  ima- 
gination the  rebel  evidently  stood  confessed  be- 
fore him  ;  but  when  he  discovered  that  the 
surrender  of  his  loyalty  was  not  implied  by  his 
acceptance  of  the  coin,  he  received  it  with  over- 
flowing gratitude. 

On  the  following  day  I  rode  on  to  Fonte 
Boa,  and  breakfasted  with  the  Bector.  His 
house  was  convenient,  the  rooms  were  comfort- 
ably ftimished,  the  walls  tastefully  decorated 
witli  sketches  and  engravings,  and  his  windows 
looked  out  upon  a  little  garden,  kept  in  the 
highest  order,  while  the  surrounding  country 
exhibited  a  beautiful  mixture  of  rich  cultivation 
and  picturesque  woodland.  After  breakfast  we 
wandered  among  fields  where  Indian  com  had 
been  lately  cut.  The  church  was  of  a  dazzling 
whiteness,  the  cottages  were  neat  and  comfortable,. 
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the  cottagers  seemed  happy  and  attached  to  their 
pastor^  and  the  whole  scene  excited  unmingled 
sensations  of  pleasure. 

I  rode  on  to  Barcelos^  delightfully  situated  on 
that  noble  stream  the  Cavado,  and  continued  my 
journey  over  a  wild  tract  of  heathy  which  was  stiU 
partially  in  bloom^  and  gave  a  fine  blue  tinge  to 
the  prospect.  Groups  of  oak  and  chestnut  adorned 
the  neighbouring  hills,  and  presented  all  the 
beautiful  combinations  of  park  scenery ;  while  the 
Tillages  through  which  we  passed  were  thickly 
peopled,  had  every  appearance  of  comfort,  and  were 
generally  embosomed  in  a  grove  of  trees.  Beneath 
their  shade  this  happy  population  is  accustomed 
to  collect  at  eve,  and  spend  the  last  hours  of  the 
day  in  dancing,  and  in  singing  old  traditional  bal- 
lads to  the  sound  of  their  favourite  guitar ;  for 
talcs  of  love  and  chivalry,  forgotten  in  other  parts 
of  the  kingdom,  are  still  cherished  in  this  loyal 
land.  All  in  the  Minho  seems  redolent  of  joy  : 
the  country  pleasing,  the  climate  fine,  and  a  per- 
petual sunshine  on  the  face  of  man  shows  that 
oppression  has  no  entrance  here.  Their  religion, 
cheerful  as  it  is  sincere,  is  quite  divested  of  the 
fanatic  spirit  that  obscures  it  in  the  southern  pro- 
vinces, and  in  the  neighbouring  Trazos  Montes. 
Devotional  expeditions  to  their  chapels,  placed, 
like  landmarks,  on  the  highest  hills,  arc  generally 
combined  with  feasts  and  merry-makings ;  many 
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Vows,  tesides  (hose  addresGied  to  itieir  feinfs,  are 
thetc  offered  up;  and  many  a  maiden  tooKs'fbi^- 
wai^  to  the  day  when  she  will  accomp^iny  }ier 
family  to  some  favourite  shrine,  with  a  throbbing 
jbieart,  and  thoughts  with  full  as  much  of  earth  in 
them  as  heaven. 

Towards  the  close  of  day,  even  in  the  autumh 
months,  the  ladies  sit  in  their  ornamental  bal- 
conies, listening  to  the  never-ceasing  sound  of 
song  issuing  from  the  streets  below,  or  gazing 
upon  those  dramatic  dances,  in  which  the  imagi- 
]|iAtive  character  of  this  interesting  people  is  so 
•peculiarly  developed.  In  this  kind  of  dance  a 
story,  with  its  regular  sequence  of  events,  is  re- 
presented in  dumb  show.  For  instance,  a  swain 
approaches  the  maid  of  his  choice  ;  he  first  hints 
the  secret  of  his  heart,  but  gradually  grows  bolder 
as  she  appears  to  turn  no  inattentive  ear  to  lus 
pleading;  he  urges  her  too  strongly;  he  offends ; 
she  waves  him  from  her ;  he  retreats — despairs — 
grows  haughty — love,  however,  prevails  over  pride 
— he  implores  forgiveness — he  is  forgiven,  and 
pride,  .anger,  and  distrust  give  way  before  the 
returning  beams  of  true  affection,  as  icicles  be- 
neath the  morning  sun. 

During  this  delineation  of  varying  passions  and 
events  not  a  word  is  spoken,  but  every  change  of 
situation,  every  fluctuation  of  feeling,  is  repre- 
sented by  the  looks  and  gestures  of  the  dancers  ; 
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and,  when  I  remembered  that  the  actors  in  the 
seene  were  but  the  peasants  of  the  soil>  I  scarcely 
knew  which  to  marvel  at  the  most*  the  refined 
nature  of  the  sentiments  described^  or  the  extrar 
ordinary  power  possessed,  by  persons  in  their  rank 
of  life,  of  giving  correct  expression  to  those  feel- 
ings. As  certain  features  of  the  face  are  said  to 
accompany  certain  qualities  of  the  mind,  so,  in; 
this  favoured  land,  there  is  a  grace  of  manner, 
almost  invariably  associated  with  a  grace  of  mind, 
not  the  result  of  art  or  education,  but  sometimes 
as  apparent  in  the  lowest  hind  as  in  the  highest 
noble  of  the  land. 

Unquestionably  a  stranger  may  sometimes  ex- 
perience incivility  in  the  Minho,  nor  can  he  travel 
at  all  hours,  and  under  all  circumstances,  with 
that  sense  of  perfect  security  which  he  justly  en- 
tertains in  the  greater  part  of  the  Biscayan  pro- 
vinces ;  but  any  rudeness  or  danger  to  which  he 
may  be  casually  exposed,  arises  less  from  the  com- 
mon peasantry,  who  are  generally  kind  and  well- 
disposed,  than  from  that  fearful  race,  the  Yalen- 
toines,  who,  in  the  neighbouring  Trazos  Montes, 
grew  into  a  numerous  and  almost  banded  body  of 
men,  in  consequence  of  the  feudal  state  of  man- 
ners which  prevailed  in  that  district.  Passing 
the  limits  of  the  Trazos  Montes,  sometimes 
singly,  sometimes  in  considerable  numbers,  when 
deprived  of  a  powerful  protector  or  pursued  by 
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the  vengeance  of  a  rival  house,  they  infiected^ 
the  worst  part  of  the  population  of  the  Mmho^ 
with  their  marauding  tastes ;  and  as  the  dense 
woods  and  deep  ravines  of  that  beautifiil  country 
furnish  haunts  too  well  adapted  to  the  habits  of 
an  outlaw,  the  Valentoines,  though  neither  very 
numerous  nor  much  to  be  dreaded  there,  at  least 
during  the  hours  of  light,  are  yet  not  wholly  un- 
known in  those  Elysian  fields. 

The  Minho  is  immensely  peopled  in  proportion 
to  its  extent ;  much  wealth  is  distributed  over  its 
surface,  and  it  yields  a  large  revenue  to  the 
government.  Many  of  the  nobles  reside  on  their 
estates,  which  are  generally  small,  and  often  held 
as  prazos,  and  therefore  are  not  divided  upon  the 
death  of  the  existing  proprietor,  but  descend 
entire  to  his  heir-at-law. 

There  was  a  great  fair  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Ponte  de  Lima,  and  the  road  was  enlivened  by 
successive  groups  of  peasants,  returning  to  their 
homes,  gaily  attired,  and  in  overflowing  spirits. 
At  length,  to  my  regret,  the  sun  went  down,  and 
the  shadows  of  evening  closed  over  a  prospect 
every  moment  increasing  in  beauty ;  but  though 
we  could  no  longer  distinguish  accurately  the 
details  of  the  country  through  which  we  were 
passing,  it  was  evidently  mountainous  and  most 
picturesque. 

Soon  afterwards  we  lost  our  way,  and  entered 
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a  pass^  which  was  so  narrow  that  two  horsemen 
oould  not  ride  abreast :  the  rocks  rose  so  high  on 
each  side,  and  the  branches  overhead  formed  so 
dense  a  canopy,,  that  the  mouth  of  this  pass 
resembled  the  entrance  of  a  subterranean  cavern ; 
and  as  I  proceeded  the  darkness  was  not  partial^ 
but  absolute.  The  bcautifid  fictions  of  the  poets 
recurred  to  my  mind,  and  I  almost  fancied  myself 
descending  into  the  infernal  regions.  Our  pro- 
gress was  unsafe^  as  the  ground  was  covered  with 
huge  stones,  and  pools  of  water  everywhere 
abounded.  When  we  at  length  emerged  from 
this  gloomy  defile,  and  found  ourselves  again  in 
the  midst  of  the  deep  forest,  all  indications  of  a 
track  had  vanished,  and  I  was  preparing  to  take 
my  night's  repose  on  the  heath,  when  Antonio 
was  attracted  by  a  distant  light.  He  reluctantly 
accompanied  mc  to  the  spot  whence  it  appeared 
to  proceed;  for  I  should  here  observe  that  a 
light  seen  at  a  late  hour  in  the  dark  wood>  or  on 
the  lonely  moor,  is  regarded  with  superstitious 
fear  by  the  inhabitants  of  these  wild  districts,  as 
it  is  supposed  to  be  kindled  by  weird  woqi^, 
known  familiarly  by  the  name  of  Bruchas,  hags 
who  maintain  a  direct  intercourse  with  the  great 
Author  of  evil,  and  hold  conference  with  him  .at 
midnight  on  some  dreary  spot. 

As  their  dwellings  arc  often  distant  from  the 
scene  of  these  impious  assemblies,  they  acquire 


fli€f  jHAvet  of  fransporting  themselves  to  ihb 
ab^urded  place  of  meeting  by  the  most  drekdfUl 
means,  atioitititig  themselves  with  a  prcparatidn 
strongly  impregnated  with  the  blood  of  childreij^ 
and  pronouncing  the  following  potent  spell-i^ 
**  Por  cima  de  vallado  por  baixo  de  telhado — Oret 

* 

the  eaves  and  under  the  roofs  let  us  go  to  our 
fitte."  It  is  believed  that  any  mistake  in  the 
exact  formula  of  words  is  a  source  of  the  greatest 
danger.  A  man  who^  in  ignorance  of  her  fearful 
nature,  had  married  a  Brucha,  is  said  to  have 
seen  her  leave  the  bridal  bed  at  midnight,  and, 
[Supposing  him  to  be  asleep,  perform  her  mystic 
rites,  and  then,  pronouncing  the  fated  words,  fly 
up  the  chimney.  Prompted  by  some  strange  im- 
pulse, he  endeavoured  to  follow  her  example, 
but  transposing  the  magic  words,  was  dashed 
against  the  roofs  of  houses,  and  found  on  the 
following  morning  mutilated  and  in  a  dying  state. 
When  the  sisterhood  are  assembled,  the  devil 
appears  in  the  shape  of  an  enormous  goat,  and 
receives  the  most  degrading  acts  of  homage; 
after  which  these  women,  whose  personal  ap** 
pearance  is  described  as  very  revolting,  become 
transformed  into  beautiful  girls,  of  whom  the 
Prince  of  Darkness  selects  the  fairest.  A  scene 
of  frantic  revelry  ensues ;  and  then  the  real  busi- 
ness of  the  night  begins,  the  arch-fiend  enjoining 
ihem  to  tempt  certain  individuals,  and  instinct- 
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ing  them  in  the  mode  best  calculated  to  destroy 
their  yictims,  body  and  soul.  The  meeting  dis- 
perses before  the  break  of  day,  but  woe  to  the 
traveller  who  chances  to  meet  the  dreadful 
Bruchas  returning  to  their  dwellings:  for  by 
kindling  false  lights  they  allure  him  from  his 
path  into  imminent  peril,  then  leave  him  in 
total  darkness,  and  appal  him  by  their  loud  and 
fiendish  laugh. 

In  spite  of  Antonio's  apprehensions  we  kept 
the  light  steadily  in  view,  and  at  length  reached 
a  solitary  cottage.  We  called  beneath  the  case» 
ment,  upon  which  two  men  appeared,  one  of  whom 
engaged  to  show  us  the  way  to  Ponte  di  Lima ; 
but  his  manner  was  by  no  means  satisfactory ; 
he  required  payment  before  he  performed  his 
task :  there  was  much  consultation  between  him 
and  his  companion,  and  hurried  whispers  were 
exchanged.  Unarmed,  and  thinking  our  situa- 
tion insecure,  I  desired  him  to  re-enter  his  cottage, 
or  lead  the  way  immediately.  Heihen  went  on ; 
bat  his  conduct  on  the  road  only  confirmed  my 
suspicions :  for  at  one  time  he  wished  to  leave 
us,  and  requested  me  to  remain  stationary  till  he 
returned:  a  modest  proposition  on  so  cold  a 
night.  By  his  peculiar  manner,  and  by  his  con- 
versation, which  was  a  tissue  of  personal  boasts^ 
I  recognised  the  Valentoine. 

At  leng^  we  reached  tlie  utu,  wheie  be  in- 
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dalged  the  landlady  with  a  series  of  orerwhehning 
gasconades,  and  made  a  gpreat  parade  ot  his  ser- 
vices: according  to  his  own  modest  statement* 
he  had  led  us  through  paths  undistinguishable 
by  any  other  eye ;  he  had  preserved  us  from  the 
marauders;  he  had  saved  us  from  the  unearthly 
terrors  of  the  wood — terrors  which,  acting  upon 
the  foreign  and  feeble  mind,  must  have  termi- 
nated, if  not  in  sudden  and  appalling  dissolution, 
at  least  in  howling  madness.  In  short,  we  were 
indebted  to  him  for  security  of  purse  and  person, 
and  for  any  gleams  of  intellect  we  were  still  per- 
mitted to  retain. 

I  supped  with  an  officer  who  had  just  marcli^ 
into  the  town  to  suppress  an  insurrection  which 
had  broken  out  in  favour  of  Dom  Miguel;  for 
the  public  mind  was  at  that  time  excited  by  the 
recent  inteUigence  of  his  nomination  to  the  Be- 
gency.  The  inhabitants  of  this  town,  and  of  all 
the  surrounding  district,  were  notoriously  hostile 
to  the  Constitution. 

The  environs  of  Ponte  di  Lima  are  truly  de- 
lightful. The  horizon  is  bounded  by  a  fine 
range  of  mountains,  and  the  intervening  plains 
are  richly  wooded,  while  vines,  trained  over  trdr 
lis-work,  hanging  down  in  festoons,  and  coverilg 
a  great  extent  of  country,  looked  like  an  endless 
succession  of  luxuriant  arbours.  I  rode  into 
Vianna  by  the  beautiful  Bio  Cavado*  throogk 
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meadows  possessing  aU  the  Terdure  of  JSiqUtndH 
and  through  a  country  supposed  by  the.Povteip 
guese?  to  have  been  the  Elysium  of  tlie  aacientstt 
aud  indeed  it  well  deserves  its  high  reputatieii.'' 
.  Leaving  Vianna,  I  took  the  road  to  Caminha* 
The  sun  had  set  behind  a  bank  of  douds,  and  ft 
drizzlipg  rain  had  commenced.  As  the  ntght 
closed  in,  the  character  of  the  scenery  changed: 
we  rode  across  a  wild  tract  of  heath,  over  which 
huge  crags  were  scattered  in  all  directions,-  and 
passed  beneath  the  high  towers  and  massiva 
walls  of  a  large  fort,  which,  standing  insulated  in  so 
wild  a  country,  and  seen  by  so  dim  a  light,  looked 
like  the  gigantic  residence  of  some  enchanter 
of  the  olden  time.  The  sea  was  raging  furiously 
among  the  rocks ;  beneath,  the  foam  of  thd  break-* 
ers  was  visible  through  the  gloom,  and  their  loud 
roar  was  rendered  still  more  awful  by  the  absence 
of  every  other  sound.  We  soon  afterwards  en-* 
tered  a  royal  forest,  and  procured  a  guide,  wlio 
showed  us  the  way  to  Caminha. 

The  inn  was  completely  full ;  our  horses  were 
exhausted,  and  it  was  nearly  midnight.  I  was 
therefore  compelled  to  send  my  servant  with  a 
letter  to  the  Juiz  de  Fora.  It  was  ludicrous  to 
perceive  the  altered  manner  of  my  host,  when  he 
discovered  that  I  was  likely  to  become  the  guest 
of  such  an  influential  person :  his  regpret  at  being 
Unable  to  accommodate  my  estimable  self  knew 
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io  Vcimds;  Us  soKcitude  fbr  my  cotnfort  mm 
pgilefttal — ^he  would  receive  no  remunera1i6ti  for 
has  trouble — his  roof  had  been  sufficiently  ho« 
noured  by  my  presence.  He  added^  however^  iti 
a  whisper,  that  a  few  words  spoken  in  his  praise 
to  the  Juiz  de  Fora,  who,  it  seems,  had  only  just 
irrived  at  Caminha,  would  reflect  the  highest 
credit  on  my  natural  benevolence.  I  promised  to 
declare  him  a  paragon  of  innkeepers,  and  rode  to 
the  house  of  ^e  Juiz  de  Fora,  a  young  man  of 
mfld  and  prepossessing  manners. 

I  was  so  Migued  that  I  retired  to  rci^t  as  sootL 
im  I  could  effect  a  retreat  with  any  propriety ; 
but  about  two  o'clock  I  was  awakened,  and  found 
a  sumptuous  repast  laid  on  the  table  close  to  my 
bed.  Its  sudden  appearance  reminded  me  of 
those  incidents  so  common  in  fairy  tales,  where  a 
taUe,  covered  with  every  delicacy,  unexpectedly 
presents  itself  to  the  weary  traveller.  Shaking 
off  the  drowsy  fiend,  I  did  justice  to  the  supper ; 
for  I  was  in  reality  half  famished.  When  I  had 
condttded  my  repast,  the  table  vanished,  the 
lights  were  extinguished  with  the  rapidity  of 
magic,  and  I  sunk  again  into  a  profound  sleep. 
I  spent  the  following  day  with  my  kind  host  and 
a  numerous  party  of  his  friends,  and  afterwards 
continuing  my  journey,  rode  to  Valdnca,  one  of 
the  most  strongly  fortified  towns  in  Portugal.  I 
was  immediately  led  by  a  soldier  to  the  Governor^ 
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who  teemed  me  coarteooaljFr  snd  reqoetied  me 
to  take  up  my  abode  at  his  house,  in  tke  eweah 
iAg  his  sister  had  a  large  assembly. 

On  the  following  day  I  crossed  the  Minho,  and 
entered  Spain,  with  an  agent  of  the  British  Coik 
sul,  who  accompanied  me  for  the  purpose  of 
smoothing  the  difficulties  which  an  Englishman 
then  experienced  in  passing  into  GaUicia.  The 
civil  war  had  raged  so  lately  and  so  fiencely  along 
this  boundary;  the  Portuguese  insurgents  had 
been  so  warmly  supported  by  the  Spanish  autho- 
rities, and  so  many  acts  of  mutual  hostility  had 
recently  taken  place,  that  the  irritation  between 
the  frontier  provinces  was  extreme.  On  my 
arrival  at  Tuy,  my  passport  was  narrowly  exar 
mined,  and  my  letters  of  introduction  broken 
open,  and  attentively  read  by  the  police.  Being, 
however,  declared  innocuous  to  die  great  mo- 
narchy, they  received  the  signature  of  the  ofice;, 
and  were  restored  to  my  possession.  Alter  infi- 
nite discussion  I  continued  my  journey  to  Vigo : 
the  night  closed  in ;  the  rain  came  down  in  tor- 
rents, and  we  stumbled  on  in  miserable  plight  to 
the  inn  of  San  Francisco.  The  GalUcians  seemed 
to  me  inferior  in  personal  appearance  to  the 
Spaniards  of  the  other  provinces*  I  was  now 
obliged  to  resign  my  travelling  cap,  because  it 
was  white,  and  was  supposed  to  have  a  Constitu- 
tional look. 
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I  w^  now  again  in  Spain,  that  land  at  romance, 
in  which  I  had  so  long  resided  during  the  stormy 
period  of  her  last  revolution.  How  many  dmnges 
bad  occurred  in  her  eventful  annals  since  that 
thnc !  how  many  in  my  own !  and  how  com- 
pletely had  her  feir  prospects  been  blighted  by 
the  folly  and  oppression  of  that  assembly  to 
whose  collective  wisdom  their  ill-fated  country 
had  vainly  looked  for  her  political  regenera- 
tion! 

The  port  of  Vigo  is  one  of  the  finest  in  Spain, 
and  rather  resembles  a  great  lake,  surrounded 
by  high  hills,  than  an  inlet  of  the  sea ;  for  its 
entrance  is  guarded  by  rocky  islands  which  break 
the  force  of  the  waves,  and  effectually  protect 
the  largest  ships  firom  the  violence  of  any  wind. 
The  Ramsgate  diving-bell  was  transported  to 
this  harbour,  during  the  previous  year,  for  the 
purpose  of  recovering  the  money  sunk  in  the 
Spanish  galleons  *.  The  project  failed ;  for  the 
treiisure  was  probably  buried  deep  in  the  sand ; 
and  the  unsuccessful  speculator  sustained  a  heavy 
loss.  The  view  was  fine,  the  sea  sparkling,  and 
the  little  boats,  brmging  in  their  loads  of  sar* 
dines,  gave  life  to  the  scene.  These  fish  are 
so  much  esteemed,  that  they  are  exported  in 

*  Loid  Malum  liss  given  a  very  itriking  account  of  the  lota  of 
the  Spanish  galleons  in  his  truly  valuable  work,  the  "  History  of 
the  War  of  Succession  in  Spain." 

o2 
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gtcni  quantities    to   Gibraltar,   Barcelona    anfl 
fnany  towns  in  Italy. 

I  explored  the  environs  with  Don  Louis  Mcnea- 
dez^  and  a  noble  individual,  who  had  been  one  of 
the  few  reasonable  members  of  the  Cortes  of  1 820. 
He  spoke  with  deep  feeling  of  the  actual  state  of 
his  country^  and  justly  attributed  the  fsEulure  of 
the  Constitutionalists  to  their  own  intemperate 
conduct.  The  arbitrary  suppression  of  the  con- 
vents ;  the  unqualified  abolition  of  entails,  and 
the  decree  by  which  certain  properties  became 
subject  to  forfeiture  when  the  title-deeds  could 
not  be  produced,  were  acts  for  which  they  de- 
served the  execration  of  every  honest  man^  and 
which  might'  have  shaken  a  far  more  legitimate 
government.  I  inquired  after  several  persons 
with  whom  I  was  acquainted  in  the  early  days  of 
the  revolution :  a  few  were  dead ;  many  in  exile ; 
and  society  appeared  to  have  undergone  a  total 
change. 

Leaving  Vigo  I  rode  through  a  pleasant  and 
inclosed  country  to  Pontevedra.  I  had  deviated 
from  my  road  to  make  some  visits,  and  therefore 
reached  that  town  late  in  the  day.  My  clothes 
were  drenched  with  rain,  every  fire  in  the  inn  was 
extinct,  and  no  food  could  for  a  long  time  be  pro  • 
cured,  but  the  landlord's  daughter  was  pretty 
and  not  disinclined  to  a  little  flirtation ;  the 
landlady  was  a  native  of  Barcelona;   she  had 
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decked  her  little  son  in  the  red  bonnet  peculiar 
to  Catalonia,  and  frequently  called  him  a  Cat^L^ 
dwelling  upon  the  ivord  with  evident  pride  and 
pleasure.  ,, 

From  Pontevedra  we  pursued  our  joun;ify 
through  a  heavy  rain  to  Caldas^  and  as  the  bf^ 
inn  was  foM,  took  refuge  in  another ;  licre,  ascend- 
ing a  dark  and  narrow  staircase,  I  entered,  jfi 
large  apartment,  and  discovered  a  strange  as- 
semblage of  persons.  The  careless  muleteer, 
with  his  broad-brimmed  hat,  red  scarf,  and  velyet 
jacket ;  the  gloomy  Franciscan  friar,  half  shrouded 
in  his  cowl ;  and  a  pilgrim  bedecked  with  shellg; 
formed  a  curious  group,  that  sat  apart  from  a  crowd 
of  peasants  attired  in  the  sombre  dress  of  thc^ir 
country.  The  landlady,  an  ancient  dame,  com- 
bining the  garrulity  of  her  years  with  tlie  activity 
of  nineteen,  received  me  as  I  entered,  called  me 
her  dear  son,  and  throwing  her  arms  around  my 
neck,  folded  me  in  a  warm  embrace.  As  mine 
honoured  hostess  was  enveloped  in  an  atmosphere 
of  garlick,  I  recoiled,  with  some  abruptness,  from 
her  fragrant  arms.  She  attributed  my  reluctance  to 
pride,  and  an  expression  of  mortification,  slightly 
mingled  with  displeasure,  was  for  a  moment  visilj^e 
on  her  good-humoured  face,  as  she  loudly  cxr 
diaimed  '*  Che  disconfianzar  But  unlike  the  ge- 
ileraltty  of  '*  ancient  ladies  when  refused  a  kisji,'* 
she  was  speedily  pacified ;  she  brought  me  som^ 
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smrdincs  for  supper^  arranged  my  bed  in  a  littb 
wooden  recess,  insisted  on  putting  on  mj  night' 
eap ;  and  left  me  to  slumber  in  peace  under  the 
protection  of  the  Virgin. 

On  the  following  day  I  again  made  a  slight 
deviation  from  the  high-road,  and  then  proceeded 
to  the  femous  Santiago  de  Compostella,  where  we 
arrived  in  a  woeful  state,  for  the  rain  had  fallen 
for  many  hours  without  intermission,  and  tins 
roads  were  fidl  of  mud.  For  a  long  time  we 
roamed  from  inn  to  inn,  without  being  able  to 
procure  accommodations ;  but  at  length  alighted 
at  the  Viuda  San  Valentina,  by  no  means  the  best 
hotel,  but  the  only  one  that  could  then  receive  us. 
Here  we  literally  found  only  waUs  to  shelter  us: 
we  sat  drenched  with  rain,  yet  without  the  power 
of  changing  our  dress,  as  the  muleteer  with  the 
luggage  was  many  miles  in  pur  rear;  nor  could 
we  for  a  long  time  procure  a  fire  or  provisions. 

Our  hostess  was  a  perfect  specimen  of  the  old 
Spanish  landlady,  for  her  dress  and  manners 
were  equally  antiquated,  and  her  language  was 
strongly  tinged  with  the  devotional  character  of 
the  place.  When  I  urged  her  to  be  more  eiqpe* 
ditious,  she  said,  "  My  Son,  we  live  in  times  very 
different  from  those  when  God  walked  upon  the 
earth:''  she  was  perfectly  insensible  to  any  reflee^ 
tions  on  the  utter  deficiency  of  comforts  that 
pervaded  every  part  of  her  establishment^  but 
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extremclj  proud  of  its  antiquity.  She  enume* 
rated  the  guests  that  had  at  various  times  reposed 
within  her  sacred  threshold: — the  Silveiras  in 
recent  days,  and  in  times  long  past  many  holy 
men.  Heaven  rest  their  souls !  many  champions  of 
the  Faith,  and  even  royal  pilgrims.  I  heard  with 
gravity  this  long  recapitulation  of  worthies,  in 
which  existing  grandees  were  curiously  mixed  up 
with  ancient  and  sometimes  legendary  characters ; 
hut  was  utterly  discomposed  when  she  named  as 
one  of  the  earliest  and  most  constant  visiters  of 
her  inn,  the  Apostle  St.  James  himself,  the  great 
^Patron  Saint  of  Spain.  I  turned  hastily  aside  to 
conceal  the  laughing  impulse  which  irresistibly 
overcame  me:  I  might  have  abused  my  worthy 
hostess,  I  might  have  calumniated  her  family,  or 
her  larder,  and  have  possibly  retained  her  good 
graces ;  but  a  single  doubt  cast  on  this  inportant 
pcHnt  of  sacred  history  would  have  been  irretriev- 
ably fatal  to  our  mutual  intelligence. 

The  next  day  I  explored  this  curious  city :  the 
bouses  are  old-fashioned  as  the  manners  of  their 
inhabitants;  and  the  streets,  narrow,  dark,  and 
gloomy^  were  well  suited  to  my  previous  concep- 
tions of  a  place  that  bears  the  famous  name  of 
Jago  de  Compostella,  and  is  still  the  stronghold 
of  the  ancient  fanaticism.  The  Cathedral  is  a 
hnge,  ungraceful  pile  of  building.  The  £EL9ade  is 
•trildng  only  from  its  extent  and  crowded  decoca- 
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t&ii ;  and  the  memorable  recollections  assoeiateA' 
^th  the  interior  of  this  edifice  invest  it  with'  a 
charm  it  would  not  otherwise  possess. 

'  The  shrine  of  St.  James  is  profusely  adorned 
iMth  gold  and  silver,  and  is  surmounted  by  a 
fi'^re  of  the  saint  on  horseback,  still  regarded 
with  the  deepest  devotion  by  the  enthusiastic 
Spaniards.  He  is  the  tutelar  saint  of  Spain,  and 
the  firm  reliance  once  placed  oh  his  protection 
contributed  greatly  to  the  success  of  the  Christian 
forces  in  their  early  wars  with  the  Moors.  Whole 
armies,  deluded  by  their  ardent  imaginations, 
beheld  him  mounted  on  a  white  steed  bearing 
the  Cross,  and  leading  them  on  to  certain  victory. 
And  still  some  dreamers  indulge  a  fond  belief, 
that  although,  offended  by  the  disloyalty  of  the 
times,  the  Saint  now  veils  himself  from  the  vulgai* 
eye,  he  will  appear  once  more  among  his  faithful 
followers,  and,  mounted  on  his  heavenly  charger, 
restore  the  national  glory. 

To  this  Mecca  of  the  Christian  world,  persons 
of  every  age,  and  sex,  and  i-ank,  came  formerly  in 
crowds ;  even  princes,  barefooted,  and  with  unco« 
vcred  heads,  prostrated  themselves  before  the 
shrine,  in  the  vain  hope  of  lightening,  by  such 
profound  humility,  the  weight  of  some  enormous 
guilt ;  and  as  they  gazed  upon  that  object  '6f 
a  kingdom's  veneration,  tears  flowed  down  thd 
cheeks  of  men  whose  ears  had  been   deaf  tb 
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l^epry  fo]r  m^rcy^  whose  hearts  had  b^n  inaccefh 
sibk^to  reraorscj  and  whose  hands  perhaps^oveu^t 
that  hour  of  supplication^  were  red  with  murd^» 
M^J  pilgrims,  resorted  annually  to  the  Catheciral 
before  the  revolution  of  1820 ;  but  their  number)} 
decreased  in  consequence  of  the  provincial  disturl^ 
anpes  which  followed  that  event ;  yet>  I  saw  many 
persons  kneeling  around  the  shrine,  absorbed  ia 
prayer^  and  fully  impressed  with  the  belief  .th^t 
the  mortal  remains  of  the  saint  rested  beneath 
their  feet>  and  that  his  guardian  spirit  was  hover* 
ing  around  them.  I  observed  one  man  particu-* 
larlyj  who  was  bending  forward  in  the  attitude  of 
prayer ;  his  eyes  were  fixed  upon  the  shrine,  his 
hands  clasped,  and  he  had  such  an  expression 
of  intense  devotion  on  his  pallid  features,  that  I 
believe  scarcely  any  external  sound  or  sight  could 
have  distracted  his  attention.  There  are  many 
relics  in  the  Cathedral,  and  some  costly  plate, 
which  the  Constitutionalists  of  1820,  with  their 
usual  wisdom,  were  on  the  point  of  appropriating, 
regardless  of  the  popular  prejudices,  when  the 
counter-revolution  took  place. 

Senor  Riva,  to  whom  I  had  a  letter  of  intro- 
duction, accompanied  me  to  the  university,  which 
is  said  to  contain  a  thousand  scholars ;  but  the 
shortness  of.  my  visit  did  not  enable  me  to  gain 
much  insight  into  the  nature  of  the  studies  pvr- 
jsued,  the  mode  of  tuition,  and  the  general  cha- 

g3 
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iteter  of  the  establishment ;  yet  I  heard  one  class 
examined,  and  it  appeared  to  me  that  many  of 
the  scholars  had  made  considerable  profieieney 
in  the  Latin  tongue.  The  scholars  formed,  per- 
haps, the  only  party  in  Santiago  that  entertained 
any  feelings  of  afiection  for  the  memory  of  the 
popular  government.  Those  were  golden  days, 
indeed,  when  little  urchins  mounted  guard  at  the 
door  of  the  patriotic  clubs,  and  when  corporal 
punishment  in  schools  was  abolished  by  law,  as 
incompatible  with  the  dignity  of  schoolboys :  a 
ridiculous  instance  of  that  minute  legislation 
which  characterised  the  Cortes,  and  degraded 
fhem  in  the  eyes  of  Europe.  We  afterwards 
went  to  the  convent  of  San  Martin,  which  is 
rich,  and  on  an  enormous  scale.  One  of  the 
brotherhood  had  just  died,  and  two  monks  were 
keeping  watch  by  the  bier  upon  which  he  lay 
extended  with  a  placid  smile  on  his  countenance, 
as  if  the  spirit  had  not  yet  deserted  its  mortal 
tenement,  but  was  only  sunk  in  temporary  re- 
pose. I  returned  with  Senor  Siva  to  his  house, 
and  joined  the  family  circle  as  chocolate  was 
served  up. 

The  land  in  the  vicinity  of  Santiago  is  well 
eoltivated ;  the  potato  is  becoming  an  object  of 
agricultural  attention  in  this  part  of  Spain,  and 
may  possibly  in  some  years  supersede  the  chest- 
-But  as  an  article  of  food  among  the  lower  claMes- 
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Leanng  Santiago,  I  rode  through  a  hilly  dia- 
triet  to  ElTes.  little  towns  and  villas  studded 
die  eoontry,  and  the  first  sight  of  Corunna,  the 
hij,  and  the  mountains,  was  extremely  beauttful. 
Entering  the  principal  street,  I  alighted  at  the 
Hotel  de  Commerce,  where  we  found  a  civilized 
landlord,  and  excellent  rooms,  commanding  a 
fine  view  of  the  harbour.  On  the  arrival  of 
the  muleteer  my  luggage  was  conveyed  to  the 
customs,  and  my  papers  re-examined.  I  had 
been  making  some  extracts  from  old  Spanidbi 
chronicles,  respecting  Don  Pedro  the  Cruel,  and 
this  name  at  once  excited  the  alarm  of  some 
subordinate  officers.  To  calm  their  apprehen- 
sions, I  informed  them  that  the  hero  of  my  ex« 
tracts  had  no  reference  to  his  Imperial  Majesty, 
but  to  a  King  of  Castillo.  They  simultaneously 
exclaimed,  that  Ferdinand  was  the  only  King  of 
Caatille.  I  assured  them  that  I  was  the  very 
last  man  in  the  world  to  raise  any  doubts  upon 
^ke  validity  of  his  Majesty's  claim  to  the  throne, 
and  that  my  Don  Pedro  had  died  some  centuries 
before  the  birth  of  their  actual  Sovereign,  so  that 
these  two  royal  Personages  could  not  by  any  pos- 
sibility be  brought  into  collision.  They  could  not 
controvert  my  statement,  but  sullenly  answered 
that  I  had  no  right  to  introduce  into  the  kingdom 
papers  that  treated  of  any  Pedros,  living  or  de- 
fiiad.    At  that  moment  the  head  of  the  depact- 


n^^t  ^peaxed,  He  was  a  well  bre4  and  intelU-f 
gQilt  man;  he  glanced  rapidly  at  th^,  papqn, 
itescued  them  from  the  grasp  of  the  enemy^  and, 
pi^mittcd  Don  Pedro  and  me  to  leave  the  office. 
T^QjtJiQut  further  molestation. 
.:,Qn  the  following  day  Mr.  Bartlett,  the  Bri- 
tish Consul,  accompanied  me  to  the  spot  where 
the  memorable  battle  of  Corunna  was  fought. 
A^  Englishman  surveys  that  scene  with  very 
different  feelings  from  tliose  which  affect  him  as 
he  looks  upon  the  plains  of  Vittoria  and  Water<« 
loo.  The  general  failure  of  the  expedition  is 
hardly  compensated  by  the  transient  lustre  of 
success^  and  exultation  at  the  prowess  of  our 
arms  is  checked  by  sorrow  for  the  slain. 

Tlie  gallantry,  the  liigli  feeling  of  the  British 
General,  and  the  noble  death  he  died,  combined 
with  the  almost  unprecedented  disasters  of  the. 
previous  retreat,  are  circumstances  which  sh^d 
a  melancholy  interest  over  this  well-disputed 
field.  The  French  attacked  the  British  lines 
on  that  day  with  their  usual  impetuosity,  were 
received  with  British  firmness,  and  driven  into 
the  valley  with  considerable  loss.  Major  Stan- 
hope distinguished  himself  in  the  pursuit,  and 
Major  Napier  gave  shining  proofs  of  that  chival- 
rous valour  which  is  so  remarkable  in  all  tho 
members  of  his  warlike  fkmily*.     Hun*ied  on 

*  Who  that  ii  acquainted  with  my  Tallied  frknd,   Colonel 
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fejf'^Hc  kramir  of  his  feelings  he  led  the'tid-^ 
ykh(ie>  l>ui  was  severely  wounded,  and  fell  intor 
tSi)^  hands  of  the  enemy,  from  whom  he  received 
ih^'  most  generous  treatment:  but  he  was  long" 
supposed  to  have  fallen ;  the  news  of  his  death 
was'  drculatcd  in  England,  and  his  friends 
nioumed  over  him  as  over  one  whom  they  should 
never  see  again. 

'We  inquired  of  a  peasant  who  happened  to  hti 
passing  by,  if  he  could  show  us  the  exact  spot 
where  Sir  John  Moore  was  killed.  "Indeed  I 
can,"  replied  the  man,  '^for  I  saw  him  fall,  and 
Insisted  in  carrying  him  off  the  field,''  and  then 
pointing  out  the  place,  he  passed  on.  Wc  were 
not  however  satisfied,  and  put  the  same  question 
to  another  countryman.  "I  ought  to  know,"  our 
second  friend  began,  "  as  the  General  died  in  my 
arms,*'  sa}ring  which  he  led  us  to  a  knoll  of  ground 
precisely  opposite  to  that  indicated  by  our  late 
informant.  This  double  statement  was  too  egre- 
gious; but  entertaining  I  suppose  large  notions 
of  English  credulity,  a  group  of  peasants  collected 
arotitid  us,  and  none  would  resign  the  honour  of 
having  received  the  falling  General;  though  no 

George  Napier,  brother  of  the  gallant  OfiBcer  to  whom  I  have 
been  just  alluding,  will  not  acknowledge 

(t that  knight 

Wai  nerer  dubb*d  mons  bold  in  fight, 
Nor,  when  from  war  and  armour  fnre, 
I  More  famed  for  gentle  courtesy  ?*' 
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two  individuals  could  agree  upon  the  exact  spot 
where  their  zealous  aid  had  been  administered. '  ' 
These  delusiTe  statements  Mrose  from  a  spkit 
of  exaggeration  inherent  in  the  Spanish  cha* 
racter,  and  in  any  other  country  but  ^ain  migfat 
have  been  received,  and  perhaps  not  unjustly^  as 
indications  of  a  frivolous  and  insincere  disposi- 
tion :  but  there  they  were  only  the  expression  of 
a  foible  which  played  on  the  surfiEtoe>  but  had 
taken  no  root  in  the  mind ;  for  the  same  men,  on 
any  occasion  of  moment,  would  have  been  found 
honest,  disinterested,  and  sincere.  Great  diffi- 
culty however  arose  among  themselves  in  recon- 
ciling their  conflicting  statements.  One  man 
asserted  that  his  account  of  the  battle  must  be 
correct,  because  he  still  possessed  a  cannon-ball 
which  had  been  discharged  on  that  eventful  day ; 
an  admirable  specimen  of  Spanish  reaaoning, 
admitted  to  be  conclusive  by  his  companions: 
another  displayed  his  knowledge  of  military  mat- 
ters, by  arguing,  that  the  same  piece  of  artillery 
could  at  the  same  time  be  levelled  against  two 
objects  in  different  directions,  and  was  equally 
destructive  in  front  and  rear ;  but  all  possessed 
high  notions  of  British  courage.  When  we  ob- 
served that  Sir  John  was  not  likely  to  have  occu- 
pied a  station  which  they  assigned  him,  as  such  a 
position  would  have  been  unnecessarily  perilous, 
they  answered,  he  was  bi«ve  enough  to  have 
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placed  himself  anywhere,  ''  Quite  brave  enougJi^ 
Senor,  to  have  been  a  fool/* 

We  eoncluded  our  expedition  by  entering  the 
cottage  of  a  peasant,  where  we  ate  some  yellow 
bread,  made  of  Indian  com,  and  drank  some  bad 
wina  The  poor  people  seemed  highly  gratified 
by  our  visit;  the  Spanish  peasants  are  peculiaily 
tenacious  of  considerate  treatment  bom  their  su- 
periorSy  and  their  native  independence  breaks 
forth  in  their  language,  and  is  strongly  marked  in 
then*  general  deportment :  it  is  however  unmixed 
with  any  taint  of  republican  rudeness,  and  ia 
therefore  by  no  means  offensive.  In  Spain,  that 
land  of  extraordinary  contrasts,  the  peasantry  have 
retained  the  high  feelings  which  have  long  ceased 
to  influence  the  labouring  classes  of  countries  £ur 
more  wisely  governed,  at  least  according  to  the 
received  notions  of  good  government.  Experienee 
and  theory  are  however  sometimes  strangely  at 
variance ;  a  peasantry  full  of  independent  feeling 
devoted  to  their  country,  proud  of  their  positioA 
as  Spanish  peasants,  and  not  aspiring  to  a  higher 
condition  in  the  social  scale  than  that  which  is 
allotted  them — fearing  God  and  honouring  the 
King — a  peasantry  embucd  with  such  invaluable 
qualities  has  grown  up  under  that  priestly  go- 
vemment,  which  is  so  continually  denounced  as 
certain  to  extinguish  every  high  and  manly  energy. 

The  inflnence  of  the  monks  ia  least  perceptible 


injthe  cities,  but  it  is  not  in  the  dtijcs  qf  Sp^^n 
that  Spanish  virtue  is  principally  to  be,  found. 
The  influence  of  the  monks  is  chiefly  exercised 
upon  the  labouring  classes;  and  no  finer  race 
3,  men  exists,  in  any  part  of  the  world,  thau  the 
agricultural  classes  of  Spain  and  Portugal.  If 
this  position  be  true,  and  I  cannot  think  it  will  1^ 
denied  by  any  man  who  has  travelled  much  in 
those  countries,  how  can  it  be  maintained  that 
the  influence  of  the  convents  has  been,  upon  the 
whole,  injurious  to  the  well-being  of  the  people  ? 
The  Protestant  prejudices  of  the  religious  public 
of  Great  Britain,  naturally  indisposed  to  monastic 
establishments,  have  formed  a  strange  alliance 
upon  this  point  with  the  infidel  portion  of  the 
Catholic  world,  which  is  unanimously  hostile  to 
their  continuance,  and  have  thus  led  the  English 
mind  into  a  great  though  general  error. 

When  accidentally  detained  by  a  Royalist 
guerilla,  a  few  years  before  the  period  to  which 
I  am  now  alluding,  some  observations  which  I 
then  made  confirmed  me  in  the  opinion  just 
expressed.  They  were  hemmed  in  by  the  revo- 
lutionary army,  they  were  involved  in  the  greatest 
peril,  and  if  not  actual  spectators  of  the  massacre 
of  their  wives  and  children  in  the  plain  below. 
Were  yet  conscious  of  the  events  in  progress,  and 
within  hearing  of  the  exterminating  musketry. 
Although  they  were  wound  up  to  phrenzy  by 
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eV^  circuibBtatice  that  could  exasperate  the 
xtrii^d  of  tnari^  aild  gave  way  to  the  most  pas:* 
sibilate  languige^  not  an  oath  or  irreligious  ex« 
{iitession  at  any  moment  escaped  their  lips ;  and 
a  delicacy  of  moral  feeling  was  perceptible  on 
sbmc  points^  perfectly  astonishing  in  men  accuse 
tomed  to  the  rude  and  lawless  habits  of  guerilla 
^^arfare,  and  who  were  in  the  daily  practice 
of  Exercising  the  most  unsparing  revenge  upon 
their  prisoners;  cruelties  which  they  regarded 
with  comparative  indificrence,  as  the  necessary 
result  of  the  system  adopted  by  their  enemies^ 
and  consequently  as  the  only  means  of  meeting 
tlieir  opponents  on  equal  terms,  and  cfTectively 
maintaining  a  cause  identified  in  their  eyes  with 
all  that  is  great  and  holy.  That  regulation  of 
mind  which  enabled  them  to  control  their  lan- 
guage at  such  a  moment  of  excitement  was  un- 
questionably the  result  of  monkish  influence,  and 
was  striting  indeed,  when  compared  with  the 
ribaldry  and  frequent  oaths  of  the  Constitutional 
soldiers,  men  for  the  most  part  taken  from  the 
towns,  and  comparatively  free  from  religious  scru- 
ples. That  regulation  of  mind  must  also  "have 
been  habitual,  to  have  produced  such  results 
under  such  circumstances ;  and  if  so,  I  have  con* 
sidcrable  difficulty  in  believing  that  the  Spanish 
convents  have  exercised  an  unfavourable  eflTect 
on  the  formation,  or  in  the  development  of  tho 
national  character. 
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During  the  Peninsular  war  the  Grallieians  are 
said  to  have  destroyed  many  Uskousaads  of  thmr 
enemies :  they  remained  apparently  engaged  in 
their  usual  occupations,  as  the  great  French 
detachments  marched  through  their  villages ;  but 
no  sooner  had  they  passed  than  the  spade  was 
exchanged  for  the  musket,  and  Uie  peaceful  pea- 
sant became  an  armed  and  formidable  opponent. 
Thus  they  rapidly  formed  into  bands,  and  as 
quickly  dissolved;  seen  rarely,  but  heard  of 
every  where,  they  cut  off  convoys,  and  put  to 
death  the  stragglers  that  followed  the  invading 
army.  In  one  instance  they  seduced  a  large 
party  into  their  cottages,  regaled  them  with  their 
best  cheer,  and  laid  before  them  their  choicest 
wines.  The  soldiers  fell  into  the  snare,  became 
intoxicated,  and  finally  unconscious ;  upon  which 
the  villagers  secured  the  doors,  and  barred  up 
the  windows ;  and  then,  forgetting  every  personal 
consideration  in  a  deep  sense  of  the  national 
wrongs,  they  set  fire  to  their  own  dwellings,  and« 
retreating  to  a  neighbouring  eminence,  behekU 
with  stern  delight,  the  progress  of  the  flames, 
which  carried  desolation  into  the  bosom  of  their 
families,  but  inflicted  a  most  dreadful  retaliatkm 
on  the  oppressors  of  Spain.  They  saw  in  silence 
their  dwellings  sinking  successively  a  prey  to  the 
devouring  element :  their  women,  their  very  chil- 
dren disdained  to  breathe  a  eomplaint;  evevy 
softer  feeling  was  lost  in  an  overwhdming  desire 
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for  yengeance.  Not  a  word  was  spoken  till  ih& 
last  roof  had  fallen  in ;  not  a  sound  was  heard 
until  it  was  evident  that  none  of  their  devoted 
gnests  would  ever  quit  their  burning  tomb; 
but  they  then  gave  rent  to  their  suppressed  pa«* 
sion  in  a  fierce  and  exulting  shout :  there  was 
more  eloquence,  there  was  more  deep  disinte* 
restedness,  there  was  more  genuine  patriotism 
in  that  wild  burst  of  natural  feeling  than  in  aH 
the  studied  declamations  of  the  Cortes. 

We  returned  to  Corunna  through  a  pleasant 
and  inclosed  country.  The  excellent  position  of 
the  town,  the  beauty  of  its  environs,  and  the 
extreme  cheapness  of  provisions,  might  render  it» 
in  tranquil  times,  a  desirable  abode  for  English 
&milies  residing  abroad  from  motives  of  economy. 
The  Spanish  possess  many  advantages  over  the 
Portuguese  towns;  for  although  often  situated 
amid  delightful  scenery,  they  are  generally  placed 
on  level  ground.  Lisbon,  Oporto,  and  Coimbrs 
are,  on  the  contrary,  built  on  the  summits  and 
skmg  the  slopes  of  steep  hills;  a  circumstance 
naturally  productive  of  great  inconvenience  to  a 
resident.  There  is  also  far  more  beauty  in  the 
tppearance  of  a  Spanish,  particularly  of  an  An* 
dalufiian  town ;  and  the  perfect  cleanliness  of  tli0 
streets  is  dehghtfid  to  an  Englishman. 

The  fortifications  of  Comnna  are  now  in  tole* 
imble  repair;  and  had  they  be^i  less  dilapidated 


in  1809,  Sir  John  Moore  might  possibly  hficti 
defended  the  town  till  the  French  had  been  c6tri-t 
polled  to  retire,  from  the  scarcity  of  provisiorisi 
}  was  shown  the  house  where  that  gallant  office 
expired,  and  heard  some  particulars  conifectbtl 
with  his  dying  injunctions  that  increased  the 
interest  I  naturally  felt,  as  an  Englishman,  in  hi^ 
fate.  The  circumstances  attending  his  intermettt 
must  have  been  wild  and  hurried  indeed ;  for  the 
French  were  already  in  possession  of  the  suburbs, 
and  the  British  army  was  rapidly  embarking 
when  a  few  faithful  officers  consigned  their  re- 
Tcrcd  Commander  to  the  tomb.  He  was  burietj 
on  the  lonely  rampart,  by  the  side  of  the  roaring 
sea,  beneath  the  dim  light  of  a  clouded  moon,  and 
his  funeral  obsequies  were  graced  by  the  heavy 
sound  of  the  hostile  cannon,  then  playing  witk 
fearful  effect  on  the  departing  troops.  Sino^ 
that  time  a  monument  has  been  erected  over  the 
place  of  his  burial,  and  an  inscription  has  b6en 
affixed  by  the  British  Consul,  recording  the  cir* 
cumstances  of  his  death,  in  simple  and  maidy 
language. 

I  visited  the  little  bay  of  Orcun,  where  so  mairf 
jBne  English  horses  were  slaughtered ;  and  saw 
some  curious  specimens  of  petrified  wood  Bcatv 
tered  along  the  coast.  On  the  following  day  I 
heard  that  a  steam-boat,  fitted  out  for  the  asndt- 
ancc  of  the  Greeks,  and  actually  proceeding  to 
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jG^eecc>  bad  arrived  in  the  harbour.  ThemilitaTy 
luc^n  under  whose  command  it  was  called  upotl 
iboi ,  Consul.  They  had  suiTcred  from  a  heavy 
gale*;  andj  in  an  attempt  to  gain  the  port^  had 
struck  upon  some  rocks  at  the  entrance:  aii 
accident  solely  occasioned  by  the  incapacity  of 
the  pilots  as  thd  navigation  of  the  harbour  id 
most  ea8y>  the  rocks  visible^  and  the  water  be* 
tween  them  deep. 

The  next  morning  I  was  awakened  by  cries  of 
''La  barca  a  vapareV  and  heard  from  Antonio 
that  another  steam-vessel  had  arrived^  which 
proved  to  be  my  old  friend  the  "  Duke  of  York.** 
I  visited  it,  in  company  with  the  Consul  and  the 
officers  of  health.  As  we  approached  the  ship,  I 
recognised  with  pleasure  and  surprise  my  friend 
Lord  Clements,  and  also  saw  Captain  Boyce,  who 
had  shown  me  many  kind  attentions  during  my 
voyage  to  Lisbon. 

On  the  preceding  day,  the  Spaniards,  who  had 
oever  before  seen  a  steam-vessel,  had  expressed 
the  greatest  anxiety  to  go  on  board  the  Greek 
steamer^  and  examine  her  internal  economy,  and 
many  applications  had  been  made  to  the  Captain^ 
who  had  fixed  upon  a  particular  hour  for  th^ 
reception  of  the  numerous  applicants ;  but  in  thd 
tneaik  time  a  far  greater  potentate,  his  Boyal 
Highness  of  York,  arrived,  and  his  appearance 
^aft  aa  fatal  to  tjbe  splendour  of  the  Greek  ao* 
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lembly  as  a  party  given  by  her  Grace  of  Gbrdon 
would  have  been  deatructive  of  any  other  enter- 
tainment audaciously  given  on  the  same  night 
I  spent  the  evening  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bartlett, 
to  whose  kindness  I  was  much  indebted  daring 
my  short  stay  at  Corunna,  and  agreed  to  sail  with 
Clements  on  the  following  day  to  FerroL 

In  consequence  of  the  neighbouring  doekyards» 
Corunna  gradually  rose  into  importance  during 
the  last  century;  and  being  one  of  the  nearest 
points  of  communication  with  England,  its  name 
became  familiar  to  the  British  pubhc  even  before 
the  memorable  battle  fought  in  its  vicinity.  As 
the  inhabitants  of  Corunna  were  notoriously 
attached  to  the  Constitutional  caase»  the  seat  of 
the  provincial  government  had  been  lately  le* 
moved  from  that  town  to  Santiago,  which  was 
originally  the  capital  of  GaUicia;  a  meaaore 
just  in  itself,  but  calculated  to  increase  the  dis* 
content  already  created  at  Corunna  by  some 
injudicious  regulations.  Almost  every  article  of 
consumption  brought  in  from  the  country  to  the 
town  was  subjected  to  a  tax,  highly  inconvenient 
in  its  operation,  as  the  peasants  would  no  longer 
supply  the  market  with  poultry,  &c.,  without 
specific  orders :  heavy  duties  imposed  on  salt  had 
depressed  the  sardine  trade,  another  grievance 
sensibly  felt  by  the  poor,  who  subsist  principaUy 
upon  these  fish.     I  heard  that  silver  was  gn^ 
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diiftUy  becoming  searee  throaghoat  tlie  country, 
and  have  no  doubt  that  such  was  the  fact. 

I  met  several  officers  who  had  served  in  the 
Gonstitutional  «nny,  and  were  actndly  in  a  state 
of  great  destitution.  One  of  those  unfortunate 
men  assured  me  that  his  pay  was  reduced  from 
fifty  dolhurs  a  month  to  twelve;  and  even  this 
diminished  allowance  was  then  four  months  in 
arrear.  His  lot  was  certainly  severe:  he  had 
served  with  distinction  throughout  the  Penin* 
snlar  war,  and  had  taken  no  part  in  the  insurrec* 
tion  of  1820,  or  in  the  subsequent  excesses  of  the 
Bevolution ;  but  was  now  superseded  by  young 
and  inexperienced  officers,  and  condemned  to 
pass  the  evening  of  his  days  in  penury  and  dis« 
grace.  He  said,  with  bitterness,  that  some  of 
the  Constitutional  officers  had  died  of  hunger, 
and  that  the  old  soldiers  had  lost  more  than 
tw^ity  years  of  life  by  the  events  of  1820.  His 
language,  upon  the  whole,  was  temperate:  ho 
condemned  the  arbitrary  proceedings  of  the 
Cortes,  and  spoke  of  Martinez  de  la  Rosa  in 
terms  of  commendation. 

But  thus  it  ever  is  with  the  Spanish  Constitu- 
tionalists :  I  have  seen  them  on  the  pinnacle  of 
pvosperity ;  I  have  seen  them  in  the  depths  of  mis* 
fiortune.  When  compdled  to  eat  the  bitter  bread 
of  SQCTOW  and  distress,  their  views  are  temperate, 
their  charity  universal;  they  then  acknowledge 
value  of  an  endowed  diurdi;  they  are  > 
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pressed  witli  the  xmmeDse  adraataget  leraltiBg 
from  a  second  chamber ;  and,  in  a  truly  ClirisliMi 
frame  of  mind,  only  wish  for  the  estaUiahmenl  of 
some  elementary  principles  of  representative  go- 
vernment which  may  secure  liberty  of  person  aii4 
undisturbed  enjoyment  of  property:  yet  when 
the  cloud  has  passed  away,  and  the  revolutionary 
fortunes  have  become  triumphant,  the  modera- 
tion of  adversity,  and  the  repentance  of  humi- 
liation are  equally  forgotten ;  and  perhaps  no 
party  in  modern  times  has  entertained  more 
impracticable  views,  or  waded  through  a  deeper 
-sea  of  guilt,  than  the  truly  misnamed  Liberal 
party  of  Spain. 

"  I  never  indulged  in  the  hope,"  he  said,  "  that 
your  government  would  interfere  to  prevent  the 
French  invasion ;  it  is  not  consonant  with  British 
interests  that  Spain  should  possess  an  energetic 
government."  How  far  the  establishment  of  a  vi- 
gorous government  in  Spain  would  be  favourable 
to  the  general  interests  of  Great  Britain  is  no 
easy  matter  to  determine ;  but  never  was  a  sounder 
policy  adopted  by  any  administration  than  that 
which  practically  directed  the  councils  of  this 
country,  with  reference  to  the  invasion  of  Spain 
by  the  French  army  in  1823.  Happy  it  was  in- 
deed for  the  welfare  of  the  British  people,  and 
for  the  universal  interests  of  Europe,  that  the 
ministers  of  the. crown  were  not  goaded  by  the 
^otggerations  of  the  press,  and  by  the  clamoor 
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pitmtSl'fadfpiMg  portion  of  thfe  cotnitr/;  tttO'm 
mmmUh  Wrmace,  for  the  sakeof  a  system  eke- 
crailed?by  a  great  majority  of  the  Spmish  pedpl^, 
aad  iPoompatiMe  with  the  tranquil  existenee  of 
any  European  monarchy.  ■  "  ■ 

«  On  the  fottowing  day  I  embarked  with  Gle- 
mcmta  in  an  open  boat^  and  was  rowed  across 
the  water*  to  f\errol.  We  entered  a  narrow  arm  ctf 
the  Sea,  and  on  landing  delivered  oar  letters  to 
the  Consul,  who  introduced  iis  to  the  Oovemor^ 
an  infirm  old  man.  He  received  iis  courteously; 
and  asked  me  many  questions  respecting  the 
actual  state  of  Lisbon,  the  number  and  dispo^ 
sition  of  the  troops,  and  the  intentions  of  the 
British  government,  with  which  I  was  wholly 
unacquainted.  My  answers  were  fortunately 
guarded,  for,  in  fact,  they  were  carefully  re- 
corded^ and  any  indiscreet  expression  would  cer- 
tainly have  been  afterwards  brought  up  in  judg- 
ment against  me.  When  I  praised  the  fine, 
pure  cUmate  of  Spain,  he  answered  briefly,  but 
those  few  words  implied  a  moumfid  consciousness 
of  her  powerless  state.  Although  he  pressed  me 
to.  spend  the  day  in  his  house,  I  have  every 
reason  to  believe  that  he  suspected  my  intentions 
in  visiting  Ferrol,  and  recommended  the  arbi- 
trary measures  which  were  afterwards  adopted 
agaittflt  me. 
In  the  evening  we  explored  the  arsenal  and 
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tlie  dockyardf .    The  rooms  in  vrliick  the  mmM 
and  cables  were  made  were  ezcellent ;  the  apavt^ 
aieots  devoted  to  the  carpenteni,  8imtlis»  and 
various  workmen  employed  in  the  eonatmctkni 
of  ships,  were  also  admirably  adapted  to  ihax 
respective  purposes.    But  all  axe  now  deseorted* 
and  on  the  spot  where,  forty  years  ag^  sevefal 
fliousand  workmen  were  actively  engaged,  none 
are  at  present  regularly,  and  but  fisw  occasionally 
employed.    Two  frigates  were  lying  unfinished^ 
from  the  want  of  funds  to  complete  tlkom.     I 
saw  the  blocks  and  cables  intended  for  their  use, 
and  considering  the  little  practice  of  the  woiic- 
men,  was  surprised  to  find  them  so  well  made. 
My  guide  assured  me  that  he  remembered  forty 
men-of-war,  which  averaged  eighty  guns,  lying 
in  the  deep  and  spacious  basin;   but,  when  I 
visited  the  harbour,  there  was  not  even  a  solitary 
frigate,  if  we  except  the  two  that  were  unfinished. 
What  singular  reflections  do  these  fitcts  sug* 
gest !     How  forcibly  does  Ferrol,  in  its  present 
state,  impress  the  mind  with  the  complete  decay 
of  Spanish  resources  !    In  what  striking  colours 
does  it  show  the  virtual  extinction  of  that  power 
within  the  limits  of  whose  empire  the  sun  never 
set!     That  deserted  basin,   those  gigantic  but 
untenanted  apartments,  erected  at  an  enormous- 
expense,  but  now  crumbling  into  ruin,  not  only 
show  the  inability  of  the  government  to  conduct 
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apcfaticm  «i  their  fonMrseale^  bot  evvnto keip 
Ae  VHglitj  straeture  IB  npeir* 

I  quitted  donoits  with  legvet ;  he  TCtuniecl 
te  CoraiiBA,  inlendiiig  to  contiiiue  hie  rojuge  to 
lisbon  bf  the  Duke  of  York.  Here  I  finellj 
lenoaiioed  tik  intention  of  visiting  Gijon,  e  se»* 
port  OB  the  coast  of  Astnrias,  and  set  off  to 
I«go. 

The  inquiries  which  I  then  made  about  Gi}OB 
contributed  to  strengthen  the  suqiidons  which, 
it  afterwards  appeared,  were  at  this  time  enter- 
tained  by  the  Spanish  authorities  respecting  the 
objects  of  my  journey.  To  them  I  could  not 
offnr  «ny  explanation  of  my  motive  in  desiring  to 
deviate  so  far  from  ray  general  line  of  route  to 
visit  an  unimportaat  seaport ;  and  I  reluctantly 
inform  the  reader  of  the  real  cause,  as  otherwise 
he  would  hardly  coBiprehend  the  sequel,  and 
mig^t  impute  to  me  an  overweening  love  of  uae« 
less  enterprise.  The  &ct  is,  that  GKjon  was 
painfully  associated  with  ray  earliest  impressions. 

When  I  was  quite  a  child,  my  uncle.  Captain 

H ,  sailed  lor  ^pain,  not  in  his  naval  capsr 

city,  but  as  an  individual  anxious  to  behold  that 
great  display  of  patriotic  feeling  which  was  then 
£ziBg  the  attention  of  Europe  on  the  Peninsula. 
He  quitted  England,  but  never  returned  again. 
His  voyage  was  prosperous,  and  he  reached  the 
S^panidi  coast  in  safety,  but  was  unexpectedly 
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lost  at  the  entrance  of  the  port  of  Gijon,  m  the 
sight  of  numerous  spectators,  and  while  their 
shouts  of  welcome  were  ringmg  in  his  ears.  Th9 
overwhelming  intelligence  of  this  event  was 
brought  to  us  in  the  West  of  England  on .  a 
heautifiil  summer  evening;  and  though  mor^ 
than  twenty  years  have  elapsed,  I  still  retain  a 
vivid  recollection  of  all  the  circumstances  of  that 
eventful  day. 

I  was  sitting  by  the  sick  couch  of  one — 

'<  All  angel  now,  though  little  less  than  all 
While  yet  a  pilgrim  in  this  world  below/* 

reading  the  captivating  tale  of  Bobin  Hood  and 
his  merry  men  in  the  green  forest,  and  occa-: 
fiionally  looking  out  on  the  deer  stalking  amid 
the  high  fern,  the  waving  woods,  and  the  shadows 
lengthening  as  the  sun  sank  lower  in  the  west. 
I  recollect  this  childish  occupation  being  abruptly 
interrupted  by  my  dear  Father's  sudden  entrance. 
The  deep  despair  which  his  countenance  ex- 
pressed in  the  first  moment  of  poignant  affliction 
for  the  loss  of  a  Brother  whom  he  had  loved  in 
no  ordinary  degree,  is  still  imprinted  on  my 
mind.  His  emotion  only  filled  me  with  terror 
and  surprise,  for  I  was  then  too  young  to  com- 
prehend immediately  the  cause  and  extent  of  his 
grief. 
It  so  chanced  that  about  this  time  the  sky,  till 
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^n  imusually  serene,  became  suddenly  overcast^ 
Che  wind  arose>  and  a  pitiless  stonn  beat  against 
tlie  windows  as  if  *the  heavens  were  changing  in 
sympathy  with  our  altered  feelings. 

The  nature  of  the  coast  of  Gijon,  its  perilous 
bar>  and  tl^  wild  sea  that  dashed  over  it  on  the 
unfortunate  day  on  which  my  uncle  perished, 
were  for  sereral  months  a  subject  of  earnest  con- 
versation. These  circumstances  were  calculated 
to  leave  an  indelible  impression  on  the  young 
mind;  time  has  not  effaced  them  from  my  me- 
mory, and  probably  never  will.  As  a  child  I  was 
anxious  to  behold  the  scene  of  the  catastrophe, 
and  even  in  manhood  a  similar  feeling,  growing 
out  of  early  associations,  and  stronger  than  I  like 
eVen  now  to  confess,  made  me  wish  to  undertake 
a  voyage,  rather  hazardous  at  that  time  of  the 
year,  in  a  little  trading  vessel  to  Gijon.  I  was 
however  prevented  from  executing  my  purpose 
by  a  continuance  of  adverse  winds ;  but  my  in- 
t^tidn,  though  never  carried  into  effect,  pro- 
duced singular  and  unexpected  results. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

CuriotHi  Cofftome  of  the  Manigtttos — I>ou  Felippe  Iforeda-^Tlw 
Author  •ii<itted-*St«la  of  Parties  in  Spein— AjMcdote  of  Kic^ 
Ferdinand— Journey  to  Santiago  with  the  Royalist  Volunteen 
— Rcdnous  Bnilding — ^Rohber  Talet  of  the  SponiaiJ— 8up<f<ti» 
tioBB  of  the  Portugucto— The  Eioolar,  or  Weif-inyelleg>— A 
truly  loyal  Dame — Supentition  of  the  Negro— Ludicrous  dis- 
comfiture of  an  Alcalde. 

Lbaving  Ferrol  I  continued  my  journey  to  the 
south,  and  travelling  through  a  country  wild, 
bleak,  and  only  partially  cultivated,  anrived  at 
Lugo  in  the  beginning  of  November.  Finding 
that  I  iuid  reached  the  town  at  too  late  an  hour 
in  the  day  to  obtain  proviaicms,  I  went  to  a  neigh- 
bouring tavern,  and  was  supplied  with  fiK>d  rather 
resembling  than  tasting  like  meat*  The  tavern 
was  small,  smoky,  and  crowded  with  peasanta; 
among  whom.  I  saw  many  muleteers^  from  a  par- 
ticular district  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Astorga, 
called  maragattos  from  their  very  remarkable 
dress.  They  wore  the  scarf  and  large  brimmed 
hat  of  chivalrous  Castile,  while  their  full,  long 
drawers  seemed  to  bespeak  a  Moorish  extrac- 
tion; but  some  believe  them  to  be  descended 
from  a  Roman  colony,  and  this  part  of  their  attire 
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to  be  rather  Roman  than  Mahometan.  The  daark 
bat  glistening  leather,  which  covered  their  bronl 
chests  like  a  protecting  breast-plate,  resembled 
^nrmour  partially  stained  with  rust,  and  combined 
with  their  hard  and  weather-beaten  visages  to 
give  them  the  appearance  of  old  feudal  retainers. 
I  afterwards  called  on  Don  Felippe  Moreda, 
the  Commandant  of  the  town,  and,  during  his 
temporary  absence  on  official  business,  conversed 
with  his  daughter,  a  pleasing  and  intelligent 
person.  Though  young,  she  had  seen  much  of 
tile  wOTld,  and  had  evidently  profited  by  her 
obscrratifinis.  Near  her  was  seated  a  lady,  ap- 
parently a  relative,  whose  countenance  beamed 
with  good  faumoor,  but  she  gave  no  h 
of  that  cultivated  understanding  which 
goislied  her  companion.  They  were  both  anxious 
to  ascertain  whether  I  had  met  certain  Spanish 
refugees  in  the  course  of  my  wanderings,  and  if 
I  knew  any  particulars  of  their  fate.  The  young 
hdf,  who  had  probably  some  tender  motive  for 
inquiry,  repeatedly  led  the  conversation  to  the 
same  point,  bnt  so  gradually,  and  with  so  much 
graee  and  tact,  that  I  did  not  immediately  suspect 
flMir  her  questions  were  dictated  by  any  stronger 
'feding  than  cariosity.  While  she  displayed  eim- 
iiderable  knowledge  of  foreign  countries,  I  was 
often  amused  by  the  crude  opinions  which  the 
'dder  lady  expressed  upon  general  subjects,  and 
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her  exclamations  of  wonder  on  the  statement  of 
very  ordinary  facts.  She  exhibited  a  ludicro^p 
degree  of  amazement  when  I  alluded  incideAtiitty 
to  the  British  Constitution^  as  she  had  ner^er 
heard  of  its  existence;  a  manifestation  of  ignp- 
ranee  evidently  annoying  to  my  fair  young  friem^ 
who  checked  her,  but  in  so  light  and  delicate  a 
manner,  that  her  reproof  was  neither  painful  to 
the  person  who  received,  nor  to  the  bystander 
who  heard  it. 

We  were  joined  at  dinner  by  her  brother,  a 
fine  young  officer,  and  afterwards  by  Muscoso, 
who  was  Minister  of  the  Interior  during  the  re- 
volution of  182U.  In  the  evening  we  walked 
round  the  walls  of  the  town :  the  foundations  are 
ancient,  but  the  superstructure  was  hastily  raised 
by  Quiroga,  in  1823,  when  the  French  troops 
were  advancing  upon  Lugo. 

I  returned  to  the  inn  at  a  late  hour,  and  re- 
tired to  rest.  In  the  middle  of  the  night  I  was 
awakened  by  my  servant,  who  told  me  that  some 
officers  oi  the  police  were  waiting  below  to  ac- 
company me  to  the  Town-hall,  where  my  presence 
was  required.  Tired  and  sleepy,  and  greatly 
disinclined  to  comply  with  this  ill-timed  invita- 
tion, I  speedily  dismissed  Antonio,  and  his  dis- 
missal was  quickly  followed  by  a  satellite  of  office 
in  propria  persona.  He  entered  the  room  des- 
canting hugely  on  the  gross  indecorum  of  my 
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conduct  in  presuming  to  sleep  when  the  King's 
imihonties  were  themselves  deprived  of  sleep  tfn. 
tij  account,  and  urged  me  to  rise  as  I  valued 
thj  reputation  for  loyalty. 

Sundry  guarantees  for  my  appearance  on  the 
next  day  having  been  tendered  and  rejected^  I 
had  no  alternative;  so^  following  my  g^arrulous 
disturber,  I  went  to  the  Town-hall,  where  I  foimd 
the  Authorities  assembled.  I  begged  to  know 
their  reason  for  summoning  me.  at  such  an  un- 
usual hour,  but  could  not  obtain  a  direct  answer; 
and  although  their  language  indicated  a  strong 
suspicion  of  some  part  of  my  conduct,  I  was 
unable  to  discover  the  circumstances  upon  which 
it  was  founded,  or  the  point  to  which  it  tended. 
It  was,  however,  evident,  from  their  questions, 
that  they  viewed  my  journey  into  that  part  of 
the  country  with  uneasiness,  and  were  peculiarly 
jealous  of  my  communications  with  Muscoso  and 
Morcda.  For  some  time  they  pretended  to  find 
fault  with  my  passport,  but  when  they  were  fairly 
driven  from  a  position  wholly  untenable,  they  pre- 
tended to  be  in  possession  of  iacts  which  they 
refused  to  reveal,  but  which,  according  to  their 
statements,  fully  authorized  their  proceedings. 

After  much  vexatious  discussion  I  returned  to 
the  inn,  accompanied  by  a  young  officer,  who  re- 
quested me  to  breakfast  with  him  on  the  follow- 
ing morning,  and  urged  his  invitation  so  warmly, 
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that  I  cmlA  mit  ^todine  it.  He  was  a  native  ef 
AndalffBia,  and  from  mj  knowledge  of  the  An- 
datwrian  chafacter,  from  the  light  and  boastM 
manner  in  which  he  spoke  of  the  numerous 
friends  he  would  invite  to  meet  me,  and  from  his 
evident  connexion  with  the  Authorities,  I  have 
BO  douht  he  was  perfectly  aware  that  drcum- 
stances  would  eifectually  prevent  me  from  putting 
his  hospitaUty  to  the  test. 

On  the  following  morning  I  found  mysdf 
placed  under  arrest,  and  unable  to  leave  the 
inn,  a  guard  being  stationed  at  the  door.  In 
this  dilemma  I  wrote  to  my  friend  the  Com- 
nondant,  requesting  him  to  obtain  my  release, 
4Hr,  at  all  events,  to  acquaint  me  with  the  nature 
of  the  charges  preferred  against  me.  He  imme- 
diately came  to  the  inn,  and  informed  me  that  I 
had  been  arrested  on  political  grounds,  express- 
ing at  the  same  time  great  indignation  at  the 
conduct  of  the  civil  authorities,  with  whom  he  was 
evidently  at  variance ;  for,  indeed^  he  intimated 
that  my  communications  with  Muscoso  and  him- 
self had  precipitated  my  arrest. 

To  such  a  curious  state  of  disorganization  was 
the  Spanish  government  reduced  in  1827,  that  Ae 
component  members  of  the  local  administrations 
were  engaged  in  watching  and  counteracting  each 
other  at  a  time  of  great  genera)  alarm,  and  whem 
Ae  cahn  co-operation  of  the  civil  authorities  was 
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peculiarly  requisite.    It  must  be  remembered  that 
a  eivil  war  was  tben  raging  in  Catalonia,  and  had 
increased  to  so  great  an  extent,  that  the  King  had  • 
actually  left  Madrid,  and,  in  the  hope  of  checIuDg  ' 
its  progress,  had  proceeded  to  Tarragona. 

It  so  happened,  that  when  I  quitted  Spain  ia 
1822,  the  Catalans  were  carrying  on  a  deadly  war-? , 
fare  with  their  government ;  and  now,  when  I  re- 
entered the  kingdom,  after  a  lapse  of  iBve  years, 
I  fodnd  that  martial  people  engaged  in  another 
desperatei  conflict.  The  mode  in  which  the  insor-' 
gents  conducted  their  operations  was  similar  in 
both  these  arduous  struggles;  but  the  principloi 
upon  which  their  opposition  to  the  government  was 
founded,  had  materially  changed.  In  1822  they 
enjoyed  the  sympathy  of  every  generous  mind, 
for  the  motives  which  impelled  them  to  arms  were 
great  and  generous :  they  fought  for  all  that  is 
dear  to  the  freeman,  for  landmarks  cherished  ftom 
boyhood,  for  privileges  hallowed  by  time,  for  rights 
inherited  from  their  ancestors:  their  passions  were 
kindled  by  the  sight  of  the  revered  teachers  of  their 
faith  driven  from  their  altars,  homeless  and  house* 
less :  their  arms  were  raised  in  defence  of  one  who 
had  erred>  perhaps,  but  who  was  still  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  ancient  monarchy — of  that  mighty , 
pile  under  whose  protecting  roof  they  had  grown 
and  strengthened,  under  which  their  greatest 
spirits  had  been  reared,  to  which  their  fondest 
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recollections  attached,  and  which  the  spoiler 
sought  not  to  reform,  not  to  repair,  but  utterly 
and  remorselessly  to  destroy  *. 

In  that  great  northern  struggle  of  1822,  Cata- 
lonia went  forth  lion-hearted  against  the  oppres- 
sor. Navarre,  and  Aragon,  and  Biscay  followed  in 
her  wake,  and  their  appeal  against  the  misgoyem- 
ment  of  the  Cortes  found  an  echo  in  every  loyal 
heart,  and  in  every  comer  of  the  kingdom.  But 
in  1827  the  Catalan  insurgents  were  leagued  to- 
gether for  very  diflFerent  purposes.  Their  leaders 
were  impelled  by  two  motives :  the  first  was  to 
increase  the  ascendency  of  the  Church,  as  the 
only  effectual  barrier  against  any  future  assump- 
tion of  power  by  the  Constitutionalists ;  and  this 
object  many  of  them  proposed  to  effect  by  re-esta- 
blishing the  Inquisition,  and  by  arming  it  with 
all  the  powers  it  possessed  in  the  most  dismal 
period  of  Spanish  history.  Their  policy  was  in 
this  respect  mistaken ;  for  had  they  succeeded  in 
restoring  and  rendering  that  tribunal  an  oppres- 
sive engine  of  government,  such  a  measure  would 
have  created  great  discontent  in  the  towns,  and 
have  precipitated  the  fall  of  the  existing  institu- 
tions :  the  restoration  of  the  Inquisition,  altered  and 
improved,  so  as  to  meet  the  improved  spirit  and 
the  more  humane  policy  of  the  present  day,  might 
have  been  a  proceeding  neither  unwise  nor  un- 

*  For  a  wild  adventure  that  befel  the  Author,  in  1S22,  among 
these  Catalan  insurgents,  vide  Note  at  the  end  of  this  volume. 
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QlqiopiiIiEtf ;  bat  the  Inquisition^  tlie  whole  Inqmj> 
sitiony  and  nothing  but  the  Inquisition^  restored 
HI  its  ancient. spirit^  and  with  its  ancient  rigouc, 
could  only  have  been  maintained  by  a  system  of 
vigilant  persecution^  which  would  have  ultimately 
recoiled  on  their  own  heads. 

To  this  desire  of  increasing  the  ascendency  of 
the  Church  was  added  an  ungovernable  thirst  of 
vengeance,  produced  by  the  tyranny  of  the  Cortes 
during  their  day  of  power ;  and,  considered  in 
this  light,  the  second  Catalan  insurrection  may  be 
truly  said  to  have  resulted  from  the  first.  That 
dreadful  commotion,  the  great  northern  revolt  of 
1622,  in  which  eighty  thousand  persons  arc  said 
to  have  perished  in  the  field  and  on  the  scaffold* 
had  left  inextinguishable  feuds,  and  injiuries  that 
could  only  be  appeased  by  blood.  During  that 
struggle  deeds  had  been  done  which  could  not 
be  forgotten,  crimes  had  been  committed  by  the 
Constitutionalists  which  could  not  be  forgiven. 
Prisoners  had  been  slaughtered  after  the  fight 
was  over;  and  peaceful  civilians,  dragged  from 
their  homes,  had  been  butchered  without  a  form 
of  trial,  for  no  specific  offence,  but  solely  because 
they  entertained  opinions  hostile  to  the  ruling 
party!  They  fell,  but  falling  they  bequeathed 
to  their  kinsmen  a  legacy  of  hatred  and  revenge, 
not  likely  to  be  neglected  by  the  fiery  Catalan. 

These  motives  influenced  the  leaders  of  the 
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iii8urrectio&  of  1827,  while  the  misjudguig  crowd 
that  rallied  round  their  standard  believed  King 
Ferdinand  to  be  still  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  cf 
their  former  enemies — ^that  ConstitutiDnal  factioii» 
so  notoriously  hostile  to  the  Monarchy  and  the 
Church.  To  the  surprise  of  his  mutinous  sub- 
jects, he  appeared  among  them,  he  spoke,  '*Et 
dido  ciiius  tumUia  tBquora  placat.'^  His  presence 
restored  a  deluded  people  to  their  lost  allegiance; 
and  that  insurrection,  which  had  baffled  all  the 
efibrts  of  the  goyemment,  which  had  been  giSr 
dually  extending,  and  at  length  threatened  to 
convulse  the  whole  kingdom,  was  at  once  and 
completely  dissipated:  the  astonished  peasants, 
discovering  that  they  had  acted  in  opposition  to 
their  Sovereign's  will,  forsook  their  leaders,  aban- 
doned even  their  priests,  and  came  in  crowds  to 
the  presence,  confessing  their  error,  and  imploring 
the  royal  clemency. 

When  I  was  arrested  at  Lugo  in  1827,  this,  the 
second  insurrection,  was  at  its  height,  and  the 
issue  still  doubtful  But  though  the  civil  war 
was  confined  to  the  eastern  provinces,  a  secret 
struggle  was  at  that  period  carried  on  throughout 
Spain  between  the  partisans  of  the  actual  ministrf 
and  those  who  strove  to  establish  a  more  rigorons 
and  intolerant  system.  The  insurgents  were 
called  Carlists,  because  th^  professed  the  prin- 
cqiles  attributed,   I   believe  uqnstly,  to    Don 
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CSirk)0>  the  King's  brother^  wbose  devatioii  to 
the  throne,  however  irregiilar  the  mode  by  whiek 
il  mast  then  have  been  effected,  was  still  desired 
bj  the  tdtra-Boyalist  fitciion,  as  the  readiest 
means  of  obtaining  a  govcmment  more  congenial 
to  their  views. 

But  there  were  many  persons  belonging  to 
the  provincial  administrations  who  disclaimed 
any  connexion  with  the  insmrgents>  yet  were  clii> 
morons  Sat  the  adoption  of  coercive  measures 
against  all  persons  snspected  of  any  Constitor 
tioiial  tendency.  They  advocated  this  policy, 
because  they  thought  the  eventual  success  of 
the  Carlists  probable,  and  still  more  because 
they  detested  their  temperate  colleagues^  whom 
they  looked  upon  as  the  remnants  of  the  Consti- 
tutional party,  and  weare  consequently  anxious  to 
exclude  from  any  share  in  the  government.  Such 
was  the  state  of  feeling  which  then  prevailed 
among  the  authorities  of  Lugo,  and  such  a 
struggle,  unseen  but  violent,  secretly  divided 
oflkial  men  over  all  those  parts  of  the  kingdom 
which  were  not  convulsed  by  open  war.  The 
Commandant  of  Lugo,  Don  Felippe  Moreda,  was 
m  nmn  of  lagh  honour,  sincerely  attached  to  has 
royal  master,  but  averse  to  intemperate  measures, 
whfle  the  civil  authorities  were  secretly  favour- 
able to  the  ultra-Boyalist  party,  and  therefore 
regarded  him  with  jealousy  and  disltte. 
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■  * 

It  was  curious  to  observe  how  completdy  the 
Constitutionalists  appeared  to  be  forgotten  iii 
tiie  struggle  then  maintained  between  the  dilli^' 
rent  Hoyalist  factions.  To  me,  who  had  seeii;  fird 
years  before>  the  democratic  principle  triumphant' 
throughout  Spain>  the  Crown  shorn  of  its'  piriW- 
leges  and  existing  only  by  sufferance^  the  gigantle 
power  of  the  Church  subverted^  and  the  land- 
marks of  ages  swept  away,  it  seemed  indeed 
extraordinary  that  such  a  torrent  should  have 
so  completely  subsided,  and  have  left  no  traces 
of  its  desolating  course.  The  distinctive  appel- 
lations of  the  various  parties,  which  served  as 
watchwords  in  the  excited  days  of  the  revolu- 
tionary rule,  had  not  only  lost  the  powerful  spell 
which  they  once  exercised  over  the  minds  of  their 
adherents,  but  were  almost  obliterated. 

On  my  return  to  Spain  I  had  a  new  vocabulary 
to  learn,  and  to  become  acquainted  with  interests 
that  a  few  years  before  had  not  an  existence. 
The  Factiosos,  the  Serviles,  the  Communeros, 
and  the  Descamisados,  names  once  fraught  with 
hope  and  terror  to  their  respective  friends  and 
enemies,  were  now  swallowed  up  in  the  all-ab- 
sorbing distinctions  of  Fernandistas  and  Carlistas. 
But  although  the  public  attention  was  rivetted 
on  the  combatants  who  then  filled  the  arena, 
the  actors  in  the  late  tragedy  were  not  quiescent; 
for  the  Constitutionalists  still  maintained  com- 
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munications  with  their  exiled  iriends  in  Fortagalp 
whp  )vere  watclung  tbe  tide  of  events,  and  x>iAf> 
i;aifing  Sot,  sl  faTourikble  opportunity  to  descend 
opi  the  coast  of  Gallicia;  nor  were  the  autiiorities. 
t^gaxdless  of  their  machinations,  for  they  kept  a 
steady  eye  upon  their  slightest  movements. 
. '.  The  Spanish  Constitutionalists  spoke  of  their 
ficttial  situation  in  the  most  desponding  terms; 
A  man  of  rank  assured  me  that  arrests  had 
been  lately  of  such  frequent  occurrence,  that  ha 
breathed  his  native  air  in  fear,  and  tremhling; 
'\Wt  now  pray,"  he  said,  "that  Gallida  may 
become  incorporated  with  Portugal."  The  vio^ 
lence  of  party  animosity  must  have  been  great, 
indeed^  which  could  have  excited,  in  the  mind 
of  a  Spaniard^  sentiments  so  little  congenial  to 
Spanish  pride.  Tbe  Constitutionalists  were  pre- 
pared to  renounce  every  long-cherished  feeling 
of  national  antipathy,  were  willing  to  be  sepa^ 
rated  from  a  great  and  ancient  monarchy,  to 
lose  a  great  and  glorious  name,  and  become  sub* 
ject  to  a  minor  and  comparatively  insignificant 
state,  solely,  as  he  said,  to  participate  in  the  ad- 
vantages resulting  from  a  Constitution  eminently 
aristocratic  in  its  elements.  Yet  these  are  the 
men  who,  in  XSiS,  rushed  upon,  a  war  that  termir 
nated  tbeir  political  existence,  because  they  would 
not  submit  to  the  tyranny  of  a  second  Chamber^ 
The  Constitutionalists  did  not,  however,  attri- 
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bate  to  the  King,  penonally,  ^xij  acts  of  indm- 
chuil  oppressioii*  but  to  a  party,  at  one  tone 
•tronger  tham  the  throne  itsetf.  ft 

Perhaps  the  wisest  man  coidd  not  have  steered 
through  the  sea  of  troubles,  upon  which  Ferdiaaiid 
was  then  embarked^  without  iincurring  much  eeft» 
sure,  and  fiEdling  into  many  apparent  errors.  For> 
while  the  Constitutionalists  were  readj  to  svsil 
themselves  of  any  incidents  favourable  to  tfieir 
catuse,  a  powerfiil  faction,  in  the  country  and  im 
the  government,  were  extremely  irritated  by  Us 
reluctance  to  adopt  the  views  of  the  ultra-Boyahst 
party.  He  refused  to  remove  from  offices  of 
trust  many  moderate  men  in  whose  personal 
attachment  he  had  reason  to  confide,  and  even 
retained  some  individuals  who  had  not  been  in* 
disposed  to  the  Constitution.  At  that  perilous 
crisis,  the  period  during  which  my  Oallician  expe»- 
dition  was  undertaken,  he  showed  a  degree  of 
moral  courage  which  his  previous  actions  woidd 
not  have  led  us  to  expect;  and  terminated  the 
insurrection,  by  proceeding  in  person  into  the 
heart  of  the  disturbed  districts;  but  it  must  be 
admitted  that  frequent  and  cruel  executions  mac^ 
ceeded  and  disgraced  his  triumphs.  As  I  am 
speaking  of  King  Ferdinand  I  will  allude  to  tim 
very  peculiar  circumstances  under  which  I  first 
saw  hhn,  some  years  before  the  period  to  whieh 
1  am  now  adverting. 
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TmreVing,  hi  fhe  ontiuim  of  1821,  witli  mf 
fund,  and  tkow  aiy  brcyther-in-lawy  Mr.  P  ■■  ■  , 
we  amved  at  the  ian  a^otninp  the  Eseuriai. 
if  7  TeadersiBay  perhaps  recdiect  that  the  Spanish 
Bevolution  occurred  in  1820,  and  that  during  the 
years  1%!^  1622,  and  indeed  until  the  occupation 
of  the  territory  hy  the  French  armies  in  1823,  the 
eounfery  was  distracted  by  crril  dissensions.  At 
tile  period  of  our  arriyal  at  the  Eseuriai,  the 
popular  party  was  completely  trhimphant;  the 
Cortes,  imbued  with  a  Tery  democratic  spirit,  was 
fannied  nrto*  the  worst  excesses  by  a  party  stiH 
more  tmscropnlons ;  the  nobility  were  degraded 
and  their  property  plundered ;  the  priesthood  were 
persecuted ;  the  power  of  the  crown  was  not  cur- 
tailed, but  annihilated,  and  the  person  of  the  King 
insulted.  The  great  northern  reyolt  in  favour  of 
tiie  Crown  had  not  yet  broken  out,  but  the  exas-* 
peration  of  feeling  throughout  the  disaffected 
pnmnces  was  extreme;  the  Boyalists  were  every 
wbere  in  a  state  of  active  though  secret  prepar»- 
tion  for  the  approadiing  contest,  and  were  only 
waiting  toft  the  countenance  of  foreign  powers  to 
commence  the  struggle.  The  French  troops  were 
at  that  time  ranged  along  the  Pyrenean  frontiar^ 
estensibly  f o  protect  the  French  provinces  from 
Ifae  yellow  fev^,  then  ravaging  Barcelona,  bat 
reaBy  to  control  the  progress  of  a  revolution, 
which  had  become  altogether  incompatible  with 
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the  safety,  or  even  the  existence  of  the  Bonrbcte 
dynasty.  At  that  critical  moment  every  heart 
in  the  court  circle  indulged  the  hope  of  Frenclf 
assistance,  and  every  loyal  eye  was  turned  tdl 
France.  -r 

Soon  after  our  arrival  at  the  Escurial,  we  has^ 
tened  to  see  the  palace,  which  was  shown  us -by 
a  valet,  and,  as  we  were  afterwards  informed,- the 
most  confidential  servant  of  the  Sang.  As  we 
were  leaving  the  palace,  he  asked  us  if  we  wished 
to  be  presented  to  his  Majesty.  We  said  ifr 
answer,  we  hoped  to  have  that  honour  at  Madrid;^ 
where  the  British  Minister  was  then  residing/ 
and  where  we  intended  to  remain  some  time.  He 
replied,  that,  if  we  desired  to  see  the  King,  hit 
Majesty  would  dispense  with  the  established  eti- 
quette, and  he  would  call  at  the  inn  at  ten  o*clock 
in  the  evening,  and  conduct  us  to  the  palace.  We 
were  naturally  surprised,  but  as  he  seemed  sure 
of  his  ground,  we  no  longer  declined  a  propo* 
sition  so  little  in  accordance  with  the  forms  that 
generally  surround  a  court,  and  which  were,  more? 
over,  peculiarly  strict  at  the  Spanish  palace.  In* 
the  evening  he  called  at  the  inn,  at  the  houn 
agreed  on,  and  told  us  that  two  of  the  ministers 
had  arrived  from  Madrid,  bringing  his  Majesty 
the  very  alarming  intelligence  of  a  revolt  just 
broken  out  at  Seville  and  Cadia,  at  the  insti- 
gation of  the  republican  party;   the  Eang  was 
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GQUftequtntly  engaged^  and  our  presentation  murt 
1^) .p08^K>ped  till  the  following: morning.    :A^ 
QP];dingl7.  he.  appeared  the^  next  day  and  aocom"* 
panied  us  to  the  palace;*  and  having  conducted 
us  into  a  large  apartment^  departed^  saying  thai 
he  would  inform  the  Eling  of  our  arrival. 
«.  The  King  was  in  an  inner  room  communicatifig 
with  the  apartment  in  which  we  were  left,  and 
through  which  the  nobles  and  gentlemen  of  the 
0ourt  were,  continually  passing  and  repassing^ 
As  &r  as  we  could  judge,  the  confusion  produced 
in;lhe:  palace  by  the  intelligence  just  received  was 
otreme,  and  an  expression  of  thought  and  anxiety 
orarcast  every  face.     Yet  notwithstanding  the 
general  uneasiness,   several  persons,  perceiving 
we  were  strangers,  paused  for  a  moment  as  they 
passed  through  the  room  and  addressed  us,  obvi-^ 
oody  firom  a  sense  of  politeness.     At  length  two 
gentlemen  entering  the  apartment  drew  near  us, 
and  the  tallest  made  some  general  observations. 
I  remember  replying,  civilly  no  doubt,  but  perhaps 
a  little  carelessly,  and  asking  some  question  in 
cetum^  when  I  observed  an  expression  of  surprise 
pfy96:over  the  face  of  the  individual  whom  I  ad- 
dressed, such  as  might  be  perceptible  on  the  coun-* 
tenance  of  a  well-bred  man,  at  the  infraction  of 
aome  established  conventional  form.    This  at- 
tracted my  attention.     I  looked  more  stedfa^tly 
al  himj  and  remembering  a  picture  which  I  had 
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Wen  eontemplAting  only  tlie  day  befevd  m  cam 
mt  the  apartmeiits  of  the  palace,  I  reeogsked  iim 
King :  the  features  were  the  lame,  &e  expteMrai 
was  the  same— I  had  no  doubt  I  instantly  beat 
the  knee  accoiding  to  the  Spanish  fiuhion ;  tha 
King  pereeiyed  my  previous  mistake^  goodh«- 
mouiedly  continued  the  conversation  for  some 
minutes,  and  then  d^mrted  with  the  MarqinaF 
de  • ,  the  major^mo  of  the  palace* 

Thus  aided  this  singular  interview.  I  eannoi 
but  suppose  that  in  consequence  of  our  airival  at 
the  Escurial  direct  from  Paris,  and  before  we  had 
visited  Madrid,  a  suspicion  was  excited  in  the 
mind  of  the  Sang*s  valet  that  we  were  secret  but 
accredited  organs  of  that  French  party  with  which 
the  Spanish  BoyaUsts,  and  the  King  himself 
were  then  in  active  and  constant  oommunicataoa. 
Perhaps,  also,  some  expressions  of  our  sym- 
pathy with  the  royal  embarrassments  may  have 
strengthened  this  notion.  Motives,  too,  were 
quickly  imputed;  for  at  that  disturbed  period 
few  persons,  if  any,  travelled  for  their  amuse* 
ment,  and  during  the  time  we  then  passed  in 
Spain  I  do  not  remember  having  met  a  single 
person  journeying  through  the  country,  unin- 
fluenced by  private  or  political  business. 

Nor  was  this  supposition,  if  really  entertained, 
improbable,  as  the  course  we  undesignedly  pur- 
sued would  have  been  unquestionably  adopted 
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hfBMf  Boyalist  mgenl;  tar  the  Eaonrial  was*«l 
tte  tine  tlM  Tery  centre  and  toem  of  Bo^^mHtt 
idxigne^  and  to  its  friendly  Awdet  the  comi 
seftjeed-firom  die  daageroiui  observation  of  Madrid, 
te'iecem  iIb  secret  communications  and  pursue 
ils  sdiemes  of  liberation  from  die  tyrannoue 
beoBdafpe  of  the  Cortes,  nndiscoTered  and  uninter- 
wptod.  We  were  afterwards  saluted  more  than 
cmee  by  signs  of  an  expressive  natuve,  to  wfaidi 
•  Ibdden  signification  was  attached,  and  which 
were  then  earrently  interchanged  among  the  ad- 
herents of  the  Boyal  causa 

On  the  day  bdiore  we  left  the  Escurial  we  at- 
tended the  eonrent  church,  and  heard  the  funeral 
*rvice  magnificently  performed  over  one  of  the 
royal  infants  just  deceased :  the  evening  was  fast 
dodng  as  we  left  the  assembled  crowds  and 
passed  into  the  sacristy:  there,  while  we  stood 
opposite  the  Perla,  giving  a  last  lingering  look 
at  that  exquisite  production  of  Italian  art,  two 
gentlemen  approached  us,  one  of  whom,  separat- 
ing from  his  companion,  passed  close  to  us  and 
said,  in  a  low  but  clear  voice,  ^'  Vive  le  Boi"  He 
paused  for  a  moment,  apparently  in  expectation 
of  the  answering  watchword,  but  as  we  remained 
silent  he  rapidly  withdrew. 

The  magnificence  rather  than  the  beauty  of 
the  Escurial  palace,  the  splendour  of  the  Escurial 
convent,  the  cruel  uncertainty  of  the  King*s  posi-* 
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tion,  our  own  singular  recognition  of.  Ilii^mg* 
narch,  the  mystery  which  hung  over  thf .  ootvrit 
and  the  mysterious  comnmnications.which'lJDijmpji 
to  be  carrying  on  in  those  dark  cloisters  and  Uhw 
corridors  so  fitted  for  the  purpose  of  intrigue; 
made  a  deep  impression  on  my  mind,  and  I  lomd 
remembered  with  interest  our  visit  to  the  Escuriall 
.  A  short  time  afterwards  I  was  presented  ii^oa 
more  formal  manner  to  the  King  and  Queen; 
The  Queen  was  just  of  age,  having  on  that  verfc 
day  accomplished  her  eighteenth  year,  on  wfaiok 
account  it  was  kept  with  great  state  at  court :  it 
was  then,  however,  no  time  for  pomp ;  events  were 
critical,  the  republican  insurrections  of  Cadiz  and 
Seville  were  unsubdued ;  the  Queen  was  reviled^ 
and  the  King  denounced  in  the  public  journals  as 
a  traitor  to  the  state:  in  short,  the  democrats 
were  faithfully  foUomng  the  march  of  the  French 
revolution,  and  the  least  apprehensive  began  to 
anticipate  a  similar  consummation  of  the  royal 
griefs. 

That  anniversary  of  her  birth,  a  day  which,  in 
the  palaces  of  kings,  is  generally  ushered  in  with 
every  demonstration  of  popular  joy,  was  produc- 
tive of  no  pleasure  to  the  youthful  Queen  :  upon 
that  occasion  no  gratulating  songs  were  pre- 
sented to  her,  according  to  the  fashion  of  the 
land,  but  the  fierce  Tragala,  breathing  a  deadly 
hate  to  royalty  in  every  line,  was  sung  by  hostile 
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tlMbdii  lifntost  under  the  pala6e  windows ;  she  was 
il4<Ientiy  much  alarmed  at  the  lowering  aspect  of 
toMrB;  and  dOtild  scarcely  restrain  her  tears  in  the 
l^fiesetH^  of  the  assembled  Court. 

I  was  struck  by  the  alteration  which  had  taken 
piftce'  in  her  appearance ;  but  three  weeks  before 
1'  had  seen  her  in  the  garden  of  the  Escurial 
feediiig  some  gold  fish  in  a  little  pond,  and 
aflerwiards  ascending  a  tower  and  counting  the 
Uteps  with  the  light-hearted  playfulness  of  a  girl. 
She  was  rather  pretty,  and  very  interesting ;  ex- 
tremely devout,  and  much  beloved  by  those 
ftrotind  her;  taken  from  her  Saxon  home,  to 
which  she  was  passionately  attached,  the  destined 
bride  of  the  King  of  Spain,  instead  of  the  peaceful 
pomp  and  universal  homage  which  she  had  been 
led  to  expect,  in  a  land  once  renowned  for  the 
loyalty  of  its  citizens  and  the  gallantry  of  its 
nobles,  she  found  on  her  arrival  at  Madrid  the 
storms  of  civil  war  darkening  around  a  throne, 
endangered  by  the  progressive  usurpations  of 
the  Cortes,  and  exposed  to  the  insults  of  a  de- 
moralized populace. 

During  those  days  of  revolutionary  agitation, 
she  is  said  to  have  spent  many  weary  hours, 
bewailing  the  departed  pleasures  of  her  German 
youth,  and  anticipating  with  a  heavy  heart  the 
terrors  of  the  time  to  come ;  but  her  afflictions, 
though  great,  were  brief,  and  she  is  now,  and  has 
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long  been,  in  that  peaceful  regbn,  ''where  the 
wicked  cease  firom  troubling,  and  the  weary  are 
ftt  rest.*'  Had  the  life  of  this  interesting  Quemi 
been  prolonged^  Spain  would  probably  have  been 
iqpared  a  host  of  calamities. 

Snce  my  visit  to  the  Escurial,  how  many 
changes  have  occurred!  King  Ferdinand  and 
his  youthful  Consort  are  no  more ;  the  Brother, 
who  then  graced  the  court,  is  now  an  exile, 
struggling  for  his  throne.  The  chivalrous  Eroles, 
the  life  and  soul  and  leader  of  the  Royal  cause,  is 
numbered  with  the  dead.  The  brave  O'Donnel 
has  been  butchered  in  cold  blood,  and  his  body 
horribly  mutilated  by  the  unpunished  adherents 
of  Mina  and  the  present  Queen  ;  Riego,  then  the 
idol  of  the  Spanish  populace,  at  whose  approach 
the  incessant  shout  was  raised,  and  over  whose 
triumphant  march  the  choicest  flowers  of  the  year 
were  strewed,  has  died  upon  a  Spanish  scaffold. 
The  Empecinado,  who  shared  his  crimes  or 
glories, — which  you  will, — has  shared  his  fate; 
Torrijos  has  met  the  bloody  death  he  so  re- 
lentlessly administered ;  and  Mina,  a  murderer 
upon  system,  though  still  alive,  is  sinking  to  the 
grave  oppressed  with  disease  and  infamy. 

But  to  my  narrative. — I  remained  a  prisoner 
in  my  apartment  at  the  inn  at  Lugo  till  three 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  when  I  received  an  in- 
timation from  the  authorities,  that  they  intended 
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to  send  me  to  Santiago,  the  capital  of  Grallicia, 
Mid  expected  me  to  commence  my  journey  to  that 
dty  within  an  hour.  Accordingly^  at  four  o'clock^ 
six  Royalist  Volunteers^  consisting  of  four  foot- 
soldiers  and  a  sergeant  and  corporal^  mounted, 
arrived  at  the  inn.  After  a  warm  and  ineffectual 
paper-war  with  the  Authorities,  I  turned  my 
horse's  head  to  Santiago,  and  left  Lugo  under 
the  escort  of  this  trusty  band.  Besides  the  in- 
dignation naturally  excited  in  my  mind  by  this 
extraordinary  proceeding,  the  personal  inconve- 
nience was  extremely  great,  as  I  had  intended  to 
visit  Orense,  and,  re-entering  Portugal  by  the 
north-eastern  frontier,  explore  those  parts  of  the 
Trazos  Montes  which  I  had  not  yet  seen. 

Santiago  lay  in  a  direction  precisely  opposite 
to  Orense,  and  as  I  had  already  spent  some  days 
in  that  city,  it  had  not  the  recommendation  of 
novelty  to  counterbalance  the  great  annoyance 
arising  from  this  compulsory  change  of  route. 
The  soldiers  were  attired  in  the  light-blue  uni- 
form which  then  distinguished  the  adherents  of 
the  Crown  ;  and  white  tassels,  considered  the  un- 
failing badge  of  a  bianco,  or  white  man,  hung 
from  their  caps.  "  We  arc  called  blancos,  an 
epithet  used  to  designate  the  children  of  pure 
faith  and  loyalty,"  said  a  high-spirited  young 
soldier,  one  of  the  most  ardent  Royalists  of  the 
band.     Divers  men  and  mules  followed  in  our 
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train,  and  thus  encumbered,  our  progress  wad  rf 
necessity  extremely  slow,  and  was  mateo^^  Itt^^ 
terrupted  by  frequent  orders  from  the  sergekllt 
to  halt.  Two  soldiers,  who  had  evidently  roceiv^ 
injunctions  to  keep  up  with  my  horse,  walkod 
constantly  by  my  side.  Our  route  lay  aerogel  « 
wild  heath  tract,  then  lighted  up  by  the  last 
splendours  of  a  setting  sun. 

We  arrived,  at  a  late  hour,  on  the  confines  of  a 
small  village,  and  stopped  at  the  door  of  a  ruinous 
building,  formerly  belonging  to  the  government, 
but  now  used  as  a  resting  place  by  the  few  travel- 
lers who  wandered  over  those  unfrequented  >vilds. 
We  were  received  by  its  only  tenant,  an  old  wo- 
man, whom  the  superstitious  terrors  of  an  earlier 
age  would  have  invested  with  the  character  of  a 
sorceress ;  for  her  arms  were  bare  and  withered, 
her  visage  wrinkled,  and  she  was  surrounded  by 
an  awful  and  appropriate  number  of  cats;  and 
indeed  she  was  actually  regarded  with  a  strange 
mixture  of  veneration  and  abhorrence  by  the 
neighbouring  peasants.  The  night  was  dark  and 
bitter,  but  we  dispelled  the  darkness  and  the 
cold  by  heaping  ample  supplies  of  heath  upon  the 
fire,  which  blazed  high,  and  sending  a  thousand 
corruscations  over  the  huge  rafters,  lit  up  the 
gloomy  recesses  of  the  old  building.  There  were 
benches,  but  not  a  single  chair  or  table  in  the 
apartment;  candles  we  had  none,  for  the  ''Lady 
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SlQTcercss"  declared^  that  she  rose  at  the  break  of 
day,  ood  retired  to  rest  when  the  sun  went  down ; 
and  moreover  expected  her  guests  to  adopt  her 
primitive  habits,  for  this,  she  said,  was  what  God 
intended.  "Or  the  Devil?  "  muttered  one  of  the 
soldiers,  aware  of  the  imputations  that  attached 
to  our  antiquated  hostess.  Provisions  we  ap« 
peared  for  a  long  time  to  have  little  prospect  of 
obtaining,  but  at  length,  after  several  foraging 
expeditions,  some  black  broth,  "meminisse  horret,'* 
was  brought  in  a  wooden  bowl,  garnished  with 
bread  of  the  same  Tartarean  hue.  The  soldiers, 
with  the  delicacy  and  good-fccling  eminently 
characteristic  of  the  lower  orders  in  Spain,  offered 
me  all  the  scanty  provision  they  could  procure; 
nor  did  they  appear  to  desire  that  any  part  should 
be  reser%'cd  for  themselves,  although  they  must 
have  greatly  stood  in  need  of  refreshment,  as 
they  had  been  marching  from  four  till  eleven 
o'clock  at  night,  over  a  rugged  country.  Of  course 
I  divided  equally  our  little  store,  and  it  was  plea* 
sant  to  see  the  grateful  feeling  excited  by  this  tri- 
fling mark  of  consideration.  But  the  candidates 
for  a  share  of  the  supply  were  very  dispropor- 
tioned  to  the  amount  in  possession,  so  that  the 
process  of  distribution  became  ludicrous,  and  only 
furnished  a  practical  proof  of  the  infinite  divisibi- 
lity of  matter. 

Though  most  indignant  with  the  potentates  of 
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Lugo,  I  could  not  entertain  any  hostile  feeluq^ 
against  my  travelling  companions,  who  were  free 
from  any  participation  in  the  foolish  acts  of  their 
superiors,  and  were  merely  their  unwilling  instru- 
ments. They  evidently  believed  that  I  was  guilt- 
less of  any  serious  offence ;  but  in  spite  of  this 
general  impression,  I  perceived  that  strong, 
though  short-lived  suspicions,  occasionally  passed 
through  their  minds.  While  these  fceUngs  pre- 
vailed, though  still  respectful  in  manner,  their 
countenances  were  serious  and  even  clouded,  and 
they  seemed  absorbed  in  thought ;  for  these  men 
were  sincerely  attached  to  the  Hoyal  cause,  and 
'would  have  looked  with  horror  upon  any  agent 
of  the  Constitutionalists. 

Throughout  the  journey  they  tried  to  soften 
all  that  was  disagreeable  in  the  peculiar  state  of 
•our  mutual  relations,  and  invariably  treated  me 
-with  respect.  Had  their  conduct  been  different 
my  situation  would  have  been  intolerable;  for, 
having  received  positive  injunctions  never  to  lose 
sight  of  me,  I  was  not  occasionally,  but  constantly 
in  their  society.  It  is  true,  they  placed  the  least 
possible  restraint  upon  my  actions,  and  were  ever 
ready  to  sacrifice  their  inclination  to  mine ;  still 
they  were  scrupulously  exact  in  the  execution  of 
their  orders.  If  I  wished  to  inspect  any  objects 
of  curiosity  near  the  places  where  wc  halted,  they 
were  always  willing  to  accompany  mc,  however 
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t^j  mt^t  be;  wbea  I  letiied  to  mj 
apartment,  if  the  snbdmsions  of  l^e  miaevaUe 
lu^eb,  at  which  we  stopped,  deserve  the  same,  I 
was  regularly  attended  by  a  guard ;  indeed,  on 
horseback  or  on  foot,  tusleep  or  awake,  a  watch&l 
eye  was  ever  fixed  upon  me.  No  man,  who  has 
not  been  the  object  of  such  unremitting  vigilance 
for  some  days  together,  can  at  all  conceive  the 
nervous  sense  of  moral  oppression  which  it  at 
length  induces.  It  depresses  the  spirits  to  an 
extent  not  justified  by  the  cause,  it  weighs  like  a 
night-mare  on  the  mind  and  tortures  it,  as  water 
does  the  human  firame,  when  drop  falls  after  drop 
upon  the  same  part,  producing  irritation  solely  by 
its  continuous  action.  When  at  length  released 
firom  this  vexatious  thraldom,  I  can  hardly  ex- 
press the  pleasure  of  finding  myself  restored  to 
the  enjoyment  of  my  solitary  chamber. 

But  I  am  digressing. — The  soldiers  and  mule- 
teers were  ranged  on  the  benches  in  our  ruinous 
abode,  and  I  had  made  a  seat  of  heather  for  my- 
self within  the  fireplace  under  the  huge  chimney. 
Manuel,  my  Portuguese  muleteer,  was  becoming 
reconciled  to  the  loss  of  his  supper,  by  the  oppor- 
tunity it  afibrded  liim  of  exulting  in  the  supe- 
rior comforts  of  his  own  country ;  and  he  loudly 
declared,  that  he  had  never  seen  a  land  so  utterly 
degraded  as  Gallicia,  or  so  evidently  branded 
with  the  Divine  displeasure.     I  began  to  fear,  fais 
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national  antipathies  would  light  up  the  torch  of 
discord  among  our  Spanish  allies;  but  although 
his  language  >vas  strong,  he  was  probably  awa^ 
of  the  lengths  to  which  he  could  safely  proceed^ 
as  I  observed  that  he  averted,  more  than  once» 
their  rising  indignation,  by  a  well-timed  and 
humorous  sally.  My  friend,  who  had  declared  him- 
self a  bianco,  was  a  high-spirited  young  soldier, 
eager  in  his  manner,  and  unmeasured  in  his  ex- 
pressions ;  but  the  Corporal  possessed  the  most 
varied  humour  of  the  party.  He  was  an  admirable 
mimic,  and  amused  us  by  a  scries  of  lively  obser- 
vations, and  practical  jokes.  Seizing  one  of  our 
landlady's  cats,  he  convulsed  the  circle,  by  making 
poor  puss  respond  to  his  questions  by  a  whine 
that  was  mournful  in  its  tone,  or  eager,  or  indiflTe- 
rent,  according  to  the  nature  of  his  interrogatory ;  a 
feat  which  he  contrived  by  pressing  the  side  of  the 
animal  unpcrceived,  upon  which  it  naturally  cried 
out,  and  the  peculiar  intonation  of  that  cry  varied 
according  to  the  suddenness  and  degree  of  the 
pressure  applied.  The  trick  was  cleverly  managed : 
it  was  not  cruel,  as  the  creature  did  not  appear 
to  suflTer,  and  the  effect  was  inconceivably  ludicrous* 
Yet  beneath  this  wild  buffoonery,  a  mine  of  deep 
piety  and  enthusiastic  feeling  lay  concealed ;  a 
disposition  less  apparent  in  his  conversation  than 
in  the  fervour  of  his  manner,  and  the  prostration 
of  spirit  with  which  he  approached  any  holy  relics. 
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.  In,  passing  throi^h  the  convent  of  San  Martin, 
Jic  spoke  rather  in  sad  and  serious,  than  in  bitter 
language,  of  the  Constitutionalists  who  had  vio- 
lated the  shrine.  The  Sergeant,  and  leader  of 
the  troop,  a  native  of  Castile,  was  imbued  with  all 
the  gravity  of  his  country  ;  he  was  cold  and  cau- 
tious, and  said  little;  but  although  he  appeared  to 
observe  minutely  all  that  took  place,  it  was  not 
easy  to  discover,  in  the  hard  lines  of  his  immove- 
able countenance,  either  the  general  character  of 
the  man,  or  the  impression  produced  on  his  mind 
by  passing  occurrences. 

As  the  night  wore  on,  the  party  closed  round 
the  roaring  fire,  and  the  conversation  became 
general.  Banditti,  a  subject  of  unfailing  interest 
among  the  lower  classes  in  Spain,  were  first  dis- 
cussed. They  dwelt  upon  the  plaided  Catalan 
who,  couched  behind  some  jutting  rock,  springs 
like  a  tiger  on  the  tiioughtless  traveller,  bids  him 
give  up  his  gold,  and  never  bids  him  twice! 
Nor  did  they  forget  the  Andalusian  bandit, 
mounted  on  the  steed  he  calls  by  some  high 
sounding  name  and  loves  with  the  love  that 
other  men  yield  only  to  the  ladies  of  their 
hearts;  an  outlawed  race,  the  genuine  heirs  of 
old  romance,  whose  courteous  bearing  still  lends 
refinement  to  their  guilty  trade,  and  invests  their 
lawless  acts  with  the  chivalry  of  times  long  past. 
Many   a   tale  of  those  robber  cliiefs  was   told, 
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many  a  feat  was  recorded  of  the  Bold  Janiet  of 
Valentia>  an  extraordinary  man,  the  mingled 
terror  and  admiration  of  his  native  district^  when 
I  passed  through  it  in  1822. 

The  soldiers  now  related  his  exploits  willi  a 
kind  of  gloomy  pride,  they  detailed  his  hair- 
breadth, and  according  to  their  account^  miracu- 
lous escapes,  with  manifest  satisfaction ;  and  con- 
trasted his  deeds  of  horrible  cruelty  to  the  great, 
with  his  unbounded  generosity  to  the  poor.  In 
those  statements  there  was  much  truth  mixed 
up  with  much  romance :  when  I  was  in  Valentia, 
this  powerful  adventurer  paid  the  taxes  of  at 
least  five  villages,  or  small  towns,  lying  within 
the  limits  of  the  mountain  territory,  over  which 
for  years  together  he  held  an  almost  undisputed 
sway;  the  local  authorities  feared  and  feasted 
him,  and  the  poor  loved  and  obeyed  him  as  their 
lawful  lord.  But  the  Spaniards  were  not  allowed 
to  engross  the  conversation ;  our  Portuguese 
friends  became  jealous  of  the  exclusive  attention 
excited  by  these  Spanish  tales,  and  as  they  could 
not  match  the  famous  James  with  any  native 
bandit  of  equal  prowess,  they  touched  a  deeper 
chord,  and  engaged  the  sympathy  of  their  hearers 
by  tales  of  wild  and  fearful  superstition. 

They  spoke  of  the  distant  Beira,  and  shuddered 
as  they  named  the  Escolares,  the  dreadful  wolf- 
impellers,  the  lonely  wanderers  of  the  mountain. 
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the  servants  of  the  Prince  of  darkness !  Assum- 
ing mortal  shape,  and  seated  on  some  lofty 
pfainacle,  they  hail,  with  fiendish  joj,  the  snow- 
storm gathering  at  their  feet,  they  see  it  whiten 
all  the  land  and  know  their  hour  of  strength  is 
come !  Subject  to  them,  but  terrible  to  all  beside, 
the  wolves  assemble  at  their  viewless  bidding, 
and  obey  the  sign  that  sends  them  headlong  <m 
their  desperate  course.  Woe  to  the  hapless  pea- 
sant who  has  waked  the  vengeance  of  the  Escolar, 
for  to !  the  hell- commissioned  wolf  comes  down 
upon  his  fold.  His  trusty  dog,  that  never  shrank 
from  mortal  encounter,  copes  not  with  such  unhal- 
lowed strength,  and  quails  beneath  the  super- 
natural eye !  In  vain  his  master  points  the  un- 
erring rifle ;  the  bullet  will  not  strike,  or  bounds 
innocuous  from  the  charmed  skin.  Flight  is  the 
shepherd's  only  refuge,  destruction  waits  upon 
his  flock,  and  desolation  sits  upon  his  hearth ! 

But  even  in  deeds  like  these,  surpassing  hu- 
man power,  the  Spaniard  would  not  yield  the 
palm  of  merit  to  the  rival  Portuguese,  for  straight 
an  Andalusian,  jealous  for  his  country's  honour, 
told  how  the  robber- children  of  Ecija,  in  weal  or 
woe,  conquering  or  conquered,  still  retained  by 
magic  spells  their  fated  number  of  thirteen. 
Conquered! — when  were  those  children  of  the 
forest  conquered?  for  victory  over  them  was  not 
success,  defeat  was  not  to  them  reverse  of  fortune. 


i 
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They  hurried  to  the  midnight  cncoanteri  IhittcM 
in  number,  stout  men  and  tnie^  as  ever  wielded 
robber's  blade ;  half  died  the  death  of  men,  yeb 
counted  when  the  fray  was  over,  the  band  was 
found  in  undiminished  strength,  and  thirteen 
manly  voices  answered  to  their  chieftain's  call  4 
What  then  to  them  was  triumph,  or  repulse,  or 
government,  or  law  7  Strong  in  the  guardian^ 
ship  of  powers  unseen,  they  mocked  at  mortal 
might ! 

Amongst  our  party  all  had  heard  of,  none  had 
beheld,  the  infernal  warriors  of  the  wood;  but 
some  had  seen  the  invulnerable  Trappist  *  rushing 
to  war  mounted  upon  his  coal-black  steed ;  high 
bearing  in  one  hand  the  sacred  crucifix,  and  with 
the  other  slaying  at  every  stroke  a  rebel  to  the 
Church  and  Crown,  while  heavenly  troops  unseen 
averted  every  danger  from  his  head,  and  Heaven 
itself  directed  every  blow  he  struck.  They  too 
had  felt  the  earth  quake  like  an  aspen-leaf 
beneath  the  iron  tread  of  that  imequalled  steed; 
whose  charge  no  son  of  man  had  ever  yet  with* 
stood ;  whose  flight  was  swifter  than  the  swiftest 
arrow ;  whose  step  ne'er  faultcred  down  the 
steepest  precipice ;  whose  eye  sent  forth  at  night 
unnatural  beams,  to  guide  his  master  through  the 
deepest  gloom,  yet  lure  his  rash  pursuers  to  their 

*  A  Guerilla  leader,  renowned  for  his  extraordinary  exploits  in 
Uie  great  noithern  iDsurrection  of  1822. 
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fintdl  'Hunger  and  thirst  were  to  that  famdiis 
horte;  iinkno\vn ;  sleep  never  scaled  his  wiitchfttl 
lids ;  and  oft  the  sullen  death-beat  of  his  hoofs, 
distinctly  heard  for  twenty  miles  around,  palsied 
tiie  hostile  sentinel  upon  his  midnight  watch,  for 
siire  he  was  those  dull  dead  echoes  were  the  ccr- 
tain  harbingers  of  ruin  to  the  camp,  and  Avell  he 
know,  the  first  of  that  predestined  host,  who  hears 
the  strange  unearthly  sound,  survives  not  the  ap- 
proaching fight.  It  is  difficult  to  describe  the 
oifect  produced  by  these  wild  tales,  narrated  at 
the  dead  of  night  in  a  ruined  building,  by  the 
doubtful  gleams  of  a  flickering  fire,  and  addressed 
with  all  the  energy  of  perfect  faith  to  an  audience 
as  implicitly  credulous. 

As  the  real  history  of  the  famous  James,  or 
Jaime,  is  a  curious  illustration  of  the  state  of 
society  and  manners  prevalent  in  one  of  the 
wildest  and  most  remote  districts  of  Spain,  I  will 
again  for  a  moment  digress,  to  inform  my  readers 
of  the  singular  kind  of  government  which  he  es- 
tablished, and  for  a  long  time  maintained,  in  the 
district  subject  to  his  authority.  When  I  was  in 
Jaime  s  territory,  poor  Jaime  was,  for  the  moment, 
in  a  situation  of  great  difficulty  and  distress.  He 
had  just  declared  for  the  Boyal  cause,  and  the 
government  of  the  Cortes  had  in  consequence 
dispatched  a  considerable  force  against  him,  had 
driven  him  into  a  mountain,  and  hemmed  him  in 
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by  a  cordon  of  troops.  The  deepest  anxiety  pra- 
Tailed  in  the  villages  which  practically  acknofF- 
ledged  his  supremacy,  and  which  for  many  yean 
had  considered  their  allegiance  to  the  King  of 
Spain  as  secondary  to  that  which  was  owing  to 
King  Jaime. 

In  one  respect,  however,  he  stood  in  a  very 
ferent  position  from  that  in  which  monarchs 
generally  placed  with  reference  to  their  sabjecti. 
He  paid  their  taxes  for  them,  and  they  repaid 
him  by  secret  co-operation,  an  arrangement 
which  by  no  means  diminished  their  zeal  in  his 
cause.  On  arriving  at  a  Posada  in  one  of  these 
villages,  I  asked  a  young  lad,  who  acted  as  waiter^ 
whether  Jaime  was  altogether  as  bad  as  he  was 
represented  to  be.  *'  Sefior,"  said  the  boy,  sud- 
denly turning  round  with  the  greatest  excitement; 
"Jaime  is  a  man  of  spotless  faith  and  honour." 
"Nay,  Jose,''  said  his  Father,  a  cautious  nian>  and 
naturally  alarmed  lest  his  son's  unguarded  zeal 
should  have  betrayed  his  real  prepossessions  to 
an  enemy,  "You  speak  warmly,  as  you  are  wont 
to  do  on  subjects  wholly  indifferent  to  you.  The 
Senor  observes  justly,  that  Jaime  is  not  so  bad 
as  he  is  said  to  be.'* 

We  were  then  in  the  month  of  May,  and  the 
night  had  all  that  heavenly  calmness  which  is  so 
bewitching  in  a  southern  clime.  As  I  lay  awake, 
the  sound  of  musketry,  produced  by  shots  occa- 
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«ioiiaUy  exchanged  between  the  panrtisans  of 
Jame  and  the  Government  troops^  mingled^ 
•atrangely  enough^  with  a  serenade  of  pecoliar 
sweetness,  which  rose  under  the  windows  of  some 
fair  Spaniard  in  the  same  street.  At  Orihuela 
I  saw  a  player  on  the  guitar,  and  spoke  to  him 
about  Jaime.  He  at  first  showed  great  unwilling- 
ness to  enter  upon  the  subject;  but  at  length 
dismissing  his  fears,  gave  way  to  his  feelings,  and 
irpoke  of  his  robber-chief  with  the  same  enthusi- 
astic feelings  which  a  Highland  piper  might  be 
supposed  to  feel  for  the  head  of  his  clan :  for 
Jaime,  though  wild  and  lawless  in  his  habits,  was 
fond  of  minstrelsy  and  generous  to  the  bard. 
He  had  also  ballads  recounting  Jaime's  heroic 
deeds,  that  at  the  moment  in  question  it  would 
have  been  death  to  recite,  which  gold  could  not 
extort,  but  which  might  have  been  won  from  the 
easy  minstrel  by  expressions  of  sympathy  for  his 
endangered  chief 

Jaime  escaped  the  perils  which  then  environed 
him,  and  flourished  for  some  time  longer,  the 
pride  and  terror  of  the  district;. but  was  finally 
taken  and  executed  after  a  prosperous  reign  of 
nearly  twenty  years.  He  appears  to  have  been 
a  very  mixed  character,  possessing  in  a  great 
measure  the  virtues  and  vices  of  a  chieftain  of  the 
middle  ages.  He  was  liberal  to  his  followers^ 
and  cruel  to  his  enemies  ;  but  even  towards  them^ 
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he  «howcd  upon  occasions  a  nutgnanimity  wortliv 
of  the  heroic  age.     He  had  a  peculiar  pride  in 
protecting  that  portion  of  the  population  \\liicii 
adhered  enthusiastically  to  his  cause ;  he  wqul^ 
enrich  ^vith  his  spoils  the  most  devoted  of  hiis 
suhjects ;  and  it  was  said^  that  in  some  instances^ 
where  an  attached  couple,  belonging  to  familiejs 
friendly  to  liis  pai'tisans,  had  been  prevented  from 
marrying  by  the  want  of  a  certain  sum  of  money, 
he  would  remove  that  difficulty,  bestow  on  the 
fair  damsel  a  sufficient  dowry,  and  suddenly  ap* 
pearing  in  his  robber's  dress  on  tlie  evening  of 
the  marriage  festival,  would  assist  in  the  dance, 
lead  down  the  blushing  bride,  imprint  upon  her 
check  a  salutation  which,  under  the  circumstances 
of  the  case,  conjugal  jealousy  might  well  forgive, 
then  resign  her  to  the  bridegroom,  and  disappear 
amid  the  loud  applause  of  the  delighted  peasants. 
These  dazzling  acts,  partly  the  sallies  of  a  na- 
turally generous,  though  ill-regulated  mind,  were 
perhaps,  in  a  still  greater  degree,  the  result  of 
calculating  policy.     By   occasional   acts   of  this 
kind,  and  by  permanently,  though  not  ostensibly, 
charging  himself  with  the  taxation  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood, he  established  himself  in  the  affections 
of  the  people,  and  became  invested  with  a  rcstX 
power  and  security,  which  no  mere  superiority  of 
his  marauding  force,  either  in  numbers  or  disci- 
pline, could  have  long  ensured.     When  danger 
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arew  near>  he  had  the  earliest  intimation  of  it^ 
Approach ;  and  ^hen  it  at  length  enveloped  him 
in  its  toils^  no  means  were  lefl  untried  by  hus 
faithful  subjects  to  facilitate  his  escape.  He  was 
several  times  hemmed  in  by  the  Government 
troops,  who,  despairing  to  secure  their  prey  by 
any  other  means,  formed,  as  they  imagined,  an 
uninterrupted  circle  around  the  place  of  his  retreat, 
and  determined  to  compel  him  to  surrender  by 
the  slow,  but  sure,  effects  of  famine.  But  even  in 
these  perilous  circumstances  he  was  always  won- 
derfully assisted  by  the  affection  of  his  adherents, 
tin  at  length,  availing  himself  of  some  local  and 
momentary  negligence  of  the  blockading  troops, 
he  broke  through  the  line,  and  to  the  rage  and 
surprise  of  the  soldiers  gave  signs  of  unabated  ac- 
tivity, by  a  sudden  descent  at  the  head  of  his  men 
in  another  part  of  the  district ;  seizing,  perhaps, 
some  obnoxious  and  amazed  Alcalde,  carrying 
him  off  to  tlie  mountains,  and  only  restoring  him 
to  liberty  upon  the  receipt  of  an  enormous  ransom. 
These  frequent  escapes,  when  all  hopes  of  elud- 
ing the  pursuit  of  the  troops  seemed  desperate, 
and  his  almost  simultaneous  appearance  in  a  dis- 
tant part  of  the  district,  gave  rise  at  length  to  a 
belief  that  no  material  obstacles  could  impede 
his  progress,  and  that  he  was  gifted  with  a  double 
presence  of  an  inexplicable  and  fearful  character; 
any  poor   Alcalde  who,   intimidated  or  bouglit 
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over  by  the  Oovemment  troopg,  had  swerved  feBm 
his  allegiance,  was  not  reassured  by  curcumstsboei 
that  would  have  given  confidence  to  a  stranger; 
but  as  the  accounts  of  Jaime's  situation  became 
more  hopeless,  so,  in  proportion,  he  felt  an  m- 
crcasing  fear  that  the  door  of  his  dwelling  might 
be  suddenly  forced,  and  the  ubiquitous  Cfaiif 
appear  at  the  head  of  his  armed  men. 

During  the  struggle  against  the  Cortes,  m 
favour  of  the  King,  he  sometimes,  when  severely 
pressed  by  the  GoA-erument  troops,  entirely  dis- 
solved his  band,  advised  each  man  to  take  a  sepa- 
rate path,  and  commanded  all  to  meet  again  on  a 
stated  day  and  hour,  and  at  a  stated  place.  The 
appointment  was  generally  well  observed;  and 
that  Guerilla  force,  which  a  few  days  before  was 
almost  cnished  l)y  the  advancing  troops  of  the 
Government,  were  now  perhaps  hovering  on  their 
rear,  cutting  off  their  supplies,  and  thinning  their 
numbers  l)y  a  constant  war  of  detail. 

This  marauding  Chief  was  as  remarkable  fiar 
the  reasoning  vigour  of  his  mind,  as  for  his  per- 
sonal courage  and  dexterity.  He  was  aware,  even 
in  the  early  days  of  his  career,  that  to  ensure  his 
power  he  must  temper  his  pursuit  of  plunder  with 
a  forbearance  seldom  exercised  by  men  of  his 
profession ;  he  felt  that  a  system  of  immoderate 
rapine  would  either  divert  the  passage  of  the 
southern  and  eastern  provinces  of  Spain  from 
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Ub  district,  into  other  dhannek  of  communication, 
mo  MB  entirely  to  elude  his  grasp,  or  would,  from 
the  extent  of  the  evil,  produce  a  determination 
4m  the  part  of  the  Government  to  suppress  his 
power  at  any  cost. 

Under  this  impression,  while  on  the  one  hand 
he  sedulously  courted  the  good-will  of  his  neigh- 
bourhood, on  the  other,  he  seldom  robbed  the 
trader  to  any  great  extent ;  but  rather  levied  a 
tribute  upon  his  goods,  which,  considering  the 
lawlessness  of  the  act,  did  not  bear  a  very  unrea- 
sonable proportion  to  the  whole.  As  some  com- 
pensation for  this  attack  upon  his  purse,  the 
traveller  had  no  reason  to  fear  any  further  moles- 
tation from  the  gentlemen  of  the  highway,  not 
only  in  Jaime^s  territory,  but  for  some  distance 
beyond  the  limits  of  his  recognised  domain.  He 
conversed  freely  and  good-humouredly  with  the 
plundered  merchants  during  the  examination  of 
their  goods  by  his  partisans,  offered  them  cigars 
4o  smoke,  and  wine  from  his  embroidered  goat^s- 
•kin  to  drink ;  and  although  the  tribute  or  black- 
mail was  very  much  levied  by  rule  and  propor- 
tion, he  courteously  attended  to  any  particular 
wish  expressed,  and  affected  a  generous  contempt 
for  petty  profits. 

By  this  judicious  self-restraint,  and  by  his  local 
popularity,  which  he  kept  alive  by  pandering  to 
every  interested  and   to   every  grateful  feeling. 
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he  maintained  his  throne  for  so  long  a  time.  H0 
was  a  man  of  extraordinary  resource,  designed  bjp 
nature  to  act  a  better  part ;  under  other  circuiBS 
stances  he  might  have  been  the  saviour,  instep 
of  the  scourge,  of  his  country ;  he  vfbs,  however* 
in  personal  address  and  mental  energy,  a  mag** 
nificent  specimen  of  the  robber  Chief;  yet  there 
were  some  dreadful  passages  in  his  liistory.  A 
firm  observer  of  his  word  once  plighted,  he  pu- 
nished treachery  with  a  ferocity  suited  only  to  « 
savage  state  of  society ;  and  is  said,  on  one  oa* 
casion^  to  have  buried  alive  the  unfortunate  vic^ 
tims  of  his  suspicion. 

But  to  resume  my  narrative. — The  night  was 
far  advanced  when  a  loud  knocking  was  heard  at 
the  door;  two  servants  being  admitted,  announced 
the  approach  of  their  mistress,  the  most  influ^ 
cntial  person  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood. 
Directly  afterwards  she  appeared,  followed  by  a 
train  of  domestics,  and  evidently  decorated  ie 
the  utmost  advantage.  Her  dress  was  extremely 
antiquated,  but  had  been  gorgeous  in  days  of 
yore;  it  was,  I  have  little  doubt,  an  heir-loom 
in  the  family,  and  had  probably  been  worn  by 
lierself,  and  by  her  maternal  ancestors  for  some 
generations  past,  on  every  solemn  occasion.  The 
soldiers  received  her  with  every  demonstration 
of  formal  respect.  The  stately  dame  began  by 
saying,  she  had  only  just  been  informed  tliat  a 
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pittty  of.tjx^ops^ngaged  in  the  Royal  Bcrvkeweti^ 
qdaictered  in  a  miserable  building  near  her  houne. 
She  expressed  her  hopes,  that  no  circumstaaoes 
displeasing  to  his  Majesty's  government  had  given 
riae  to  such  an  unusual  occurrence ;  she  trusted^ 
her  devout  aspirations  on  this  head  would  be  con- 
firmed^  but  at  all  events  esteemed  it  the  bounden 
duty  of  a  loyal  subject  to  congratulate  the  troops 
on  their  safe  arrival,  and  to  assure  the  individual 
entmsted  with  the  command,  that  the  loyalty 
which  had  ever  distinguished  her  family  had  suf- 
fered no  diminution  in  the  person  of  their  actual 
representative.  She  concluded  by  declaring  that 
her  house,  her  grounds,  and  all  her  goods  were 
at  the  entire  disposal  of  the  King's  troops,  as 
long  as  they  remained  in  the  neighbourhood. 
The  Sergeant  answered  in  a  strain  as  formal  and 
polite,  and  in  language  far  above  his  station :  he 
thanked  her  for  the  affection  which  she  bore  the 
Boyal  cause,  and  for  this  mark  of  attention  to  his 
Majesty's  servants.  He  spoke  in  gratifying  terms 
of  the  proverbial  loyalty  of  her  house,  and  wished 
that  his  Majesty  possessed  more  supporters,  true- 
kearted  as  herself,  in  these  degenerate  times, 
when,  in  too  many  instances,  the  son  had  fallen 
away  from  his  father's  faith.  He  touched  lightly, 
fMid  with  address,  upon  the  object  of  die  expedi- 
tion,,  and  concluded  by  declining  her  offer  of  accom- 
BiodMion»  as  the  night  was  far  spent,  and  his 
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troops  were  obliged  to  renew  their  march  at  break 
of  day.  A  profusion  of  parting  compliments  were^ 
then  exchanged,  which,  time  and  place  considered;- 
were  rather  entertaining.  The  door  was  then 
opened 

^  Wi«le  and  high, 
To  let  the  Queen  and  her  train  go  by." 

Two  menials  went  forth  in  advance  to  dear  the 
way,  and  after  them  paced  forth  the  pompous 
dame ;  then  all  her  attendants  followed ;  but  it 
must  be  confessed,  their  ragged  attire  spoke  ill 
for  the  fortunes  of  the  loyal  and  illustrious  line. 
She  was,  no  doubt,  a  worthy  soul,  though  not 
to  me  ''her  lips  imperial  ever  spake;'*  indeed,  she 
scarcely  deigned  to  look  on  a  suspected  traitor. 
After  her  departure  we  retired  to  rest;  I  slept 
upon  some  heath  in  a  shed  that  opened  into  the 
hall ;  the  soldiers  collected  around  the  only  point 
of  egress,  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  my  escape ; 
scattered  some  straw  on  the  floor,  and  placing 
their  arms  beside  them,  lay  down  to  enjoy  a  few 
hours  of  uninterrupted  repose. 

The  following  morning  was  intensely  cold ;  we 
quitted  the  old  building  soon  after  sunrise,  and 
travelled  for  some  hours  over  a  country  generally 
wild  and  barren,  but  varied  by  occasional  patches 
of  cultivation.  In  the  middle  of  the  day  we  halted 
at  a  small  village,  Avhere  some  cold  fish  and  bad 
wine  were  brought  me  by  an  old  woman,  whose 
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fiiee  was  furrowed  with  wriirkles,  but  animated  by 
m  expression  of  the  most  active  benevolence, 
and  by  eyes  of  the  lightest  blue.  She  whispered 
jKk  my  ear,  unperceived  by  the  soldiers,  "  My  Son,. 
the  King  is  as  good  as  he  is  great,  but  many  op- 
pressions are  committed  in  his  name."  The  ex- 
treme  sensation  produced  by  our  arrival  at  every 
idilage  or  town  through  which  we  passed,  was 
the  most  disagreeable  circumstance  resulting  from 
my  peculiar  position.  Upon  those  occasions  the 
houses  were  deserted  by  their  inmates,  who  flocked 
around  our.  mules,  eager  to  see  us,  and  to  ascer- 
tain the  motives  of  our  journey.  The  resentment 
of  a  mob  is  unpleasant ;  their  commiseration  is 
still  less  supportable.  The  people  were  always, 
at  first,  inclined  to  espouse  my  cause,  and  some- 
times expressed  their  disapprobation  of  my  arrest 
ixL  audible  murmurs;  but  it  was  curious  to  ob- 
serve their  instantaneous  revulsion  of  feeling, 
when  acquainted  with  the  general  nature  of  the 
charges  preferred  against  me.  That  word  negro, 
that  single,  fatal,  damning  word,  sufficed  to  con- 
vert the  general  sympathy  into  abhorrence,  and 
as  it  crept  from  mouth  to  mouth,  the  peasants 
shrank  from  all  intercourse  with  a  man  weighed 
down  by  such  a  heavy  accusation.  In  the  great 
towns,  a  negro  simply  means  a  Constitutionalist, 
but  among  the  uninstructed  peasantry  of  these 
secluded  districts,  it  is  understood  in  its  literal 
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sense,  and  a  dark  and  mysterious  significalaiqi 
is  attached  to  the  word.  Here  too  it  is  appUf^ 
to  the  Constitutionalists,  but  is  also  associate 
in  the  popular  mind  with  undefined  ideas,  of  tf^ 
infernal  traffic,  of  secret  clubs  of  Frcemaso^f 
holding  an  accursed  intercourse  with  the  gre#t 
Author  of  evil  and  entering  with  him  into  positive 
compacts  against  the  Holy  Churchy  and  against 
the  King,  God*s  delegate  upon  earth.  Such  ai^ 
imputation  creates  a  degree  of  horror  among  thp 
simple  Gallicians,  which  can  scarcely  be  conceived 
in  the  enlightened  state  of  British  society^  and 
can  only  be  compared  to  the  harrowing  sensatioft 
formerly  excited  in  our  own  country  by  a  charge 
of  sorcery.  It  severs  at  once  the  firmest  friend^ 
ships,  and  cancels  the  nearest  ties.  Under  the 
influence  of  this  gloomy  belief,  the  young  bride 
has  denounced  tlie  husband  of  her  love,  the  child 
has  fled  from  the  polluted  couch  of  his  guilty,  but 
expiring,  sire;  and  the  parent  has  driven  from 
his  protecting  roof  the  son  who  knew  not  where 
to  screen  his  head  from  the  fury  of  the  elements 
and  the  more  pitiless  pursuit  of  man.  As  any  ac- 
cordance with  the  views  of  the  Constitutionalists, 
any  intercourse  carried  on  Avith  them,  or  any  as- 
sistance rendered  to  an  individual  of  that  party, 
is  an  unfailing  sign  of  a  negro,  this  superstition 
is  naturally  encouraged  by  the  priesthood  of  these 
lonely  districts ;  indeed  it  becomes  under  their  di- 
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||iiie{ion  a  most  formidable  engine ;  it  confers  upon 
ihemn,  kind  of  omniscience,  by  making  them  ac- 
Ipiainted  with  the  most  secret  undertakings  of 
their  political  enemies,  and  invests  them  with  a 
■pecies  of  omnipotence,  by  the  power  with  which 
it  arms  them  of  enlisting  every  moral  and  reli- 
^ous  feeling  against  their  opponents. 

i  said  that  the  people  were,  at  first,  disposed 
to  espouse  my  cause,  a  circumstance  that  sur- 
prised me,  as  any  expression  of  public  feeling  is 
Unusual  in  countries  subjected  to  a  despotic  go- 
tremment,  particularly  in  the  presence  of  troops. 
But  the  people,  especially  in  the  remote  parts  of 
Spain,  have  been  always  kept  in  subjection  rather 
by  the  force  of  habit,  and  by  their  regard  for 
ancient  usages,  than  by  the  operation  of  any 
regular  police.  Their  obedience  has  been  the 
i^ult  of  attachment ;  the  Church  retained  its  as- 
cendency, because  it  was  venerated  and  beloved 
by  the  people  ;  the  King  was  enabled  to  preserve 
entire  the  despotic  forms  of  the  old  monarchy, 
because,  however  defective  in  tlicory,  they  were 
stni  in  unison  with  the  national  feeling.  For  the 
same  reason,  the  old  government  maintained  its 
authority  over  the  whole  kingdom,  while  the  de- 
crees of  the  actual  administration  arc  disputed 
within  thirty  miles  of  the  capital.  The  conspi- 
rator against  the  old  order  of  things  could  rarely 
escape  from  the  interior  of  the  country,  though 
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he  travelled  by  night,  and  hid  himself  in  cavenif 
by  day.  On  the  contrary,  the  bandit  and  tip 
smuggler  not  unfrequently  mix  freely  in  socioty* 
and  roam  undisturbed  over  the  scene  of  their 
outrages,  because  they  are,  comparatively,  but 
little  obnoxious  to  the  public  feeling. 

The  character  of  the  old  French  police  was 
deservedly  high,  and  with  reference  to  the  detec- 
tion of  ordinary  crimes,  no  comparison  could  be 
fairly  instituted  between  the  police  of  the  two 
kingdoms ;  at  the  same  time,  I  believe,  that  under 
the  old  system,  at  least  in  the  provinces,  the 
Spanish  police  would  have  detected  a  conspirator 
against  the  Crown  with  greater  certainty.  They 
worked  by  means,  perhaps  unsuited  to  the  dis- 
covery of  common  offences,  but  peculiarly  favour- 
able to  the  detection  of  crimes  of  a  treasonable 
nature.  On  these  occasions  an  almost  omniscient 
priesthood  supplied  them  with  the  most  accurate 
information,  and  every  peasant,  from  loyal  and 
religious  motives,  became  a  policeman  in  the 
King's  cause.  But  they  found  it  impossible  to 
excite  a  similar  feeling  against  offences  which 
were  not  peculiarly  abhorrent  to  the  popular 
mind  ;  and,  where  the  same  feeling  did  not  exist, 
of  course  tlie  same  zealous  co-operation  could 
not  be  secured.  Tlie  Spanish  police  was  there- 
fore compelled,  in  the  pursuit  of  ordinary  crimi- 
nals, to  fall  back  upon  their  own  resources,  whidbu 
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finr  gteneral  ptif{K>8e»  of  imrestigation,  were  feeble 
ittd  imperfect^  vrhea  compared  with  those  of  the 
«ld  French  poUce.  '  So  that  in  Spain,  by  a  great 
apparent  contradiction,  the  common  ofiender  fre- 
quently evaded  the  pursuit  of  justice  for  years ; 
while  crimes  aimed  directly  against  the  throne^ 
kowever  adroitly  concealed,  were  often  detected, 
sad  punished  with  a  rapidity  which,  in  the  eyes 
of  the  people,  resembled  the  instant  judgment 
of  an  oSended  God.  It  may  however  be  ob- 
gerved,  that  in  those  parts  of  the  country  which 
kave  latterly  become  a  firequent  scene  of  con- 
spiracy and  disturbance,  the  general  perceptions 
of  the  Spanish  police  have  become  wonderfully 
improved. 

The  Spaniard  of  the  old  school  identifies  his 
own  honoiu*,  purely  and  entirely,  with  that  of  his 
Sovereign.  When,  on  a  certain  occasion,  King 
Ferdinand  arrested  some  individuals  of  name 
and  weight,  without  assigning  any  reasons  for 
the  proceeding,  the  arrest  naturally  became  a 
prominent  subject  of  conversation  at  the  market- 
place of  a  neighbouring  city.  Such  an  exertion 
of  the  regal  authority  would  probably,  in  Eng- 
land, have  at  any  time  excited  a  resentful  feeling 
among  the  people ;  but  in  proportion  as  the  act 
was  startling,  and  arbitrary,  and  unexplained,  did 
tibe  Spaniards  think  it  right  worthy  of  their  Sove- 
i,  and  strutted  about  rejoicing  in  the  fulness 
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of  his  power,  and  saying  with  pride  and  p1easiiti£ 
**Es  mucho  Rey,''  he  is  a  King  every  inch  of  h^ 
And  yet  to  such  a  people  our  liberal  politiciaiu 
would  recommend  laws  and  institutions  fittca 
only  for  a  nation  of  republicans. 

Before  we  continued  our  journey,  we  went  16 
a  neighboiiring  convent  to  see  the  real,  or  sup^ 
posed,  skeleton  of  a  saint,  for  I  felt  by  no  means 
certain  that  Dr.  Buckland  would  have  declared 
it  a  remnant  of  the  "human  form  divine.*'  I 
did  not  however  betray  a  suspicion  which  would 
have  scandalized  my  Royalist  friends,  who  were 
greatly  moved  at  the  sight  of  this  relic,  and  in-^ 
dignantly  pointed  out  some  injuries  inflicted  on 
it  by  the  Constitutionalists.  "  Malafe,  mafafer 
said  the  Corporal,  slowly  and  gravely  shaking  his 
head.  "Spain  shall  be  governed  by  her  King 
alone !  '*  added  his  more  impetuous  companion. 

While  I  was  consuming  my  fish  and  wine,  a 
friar  approached  me.  apparently  fatigued,  and 
said  he  had  been  travelling  barefooted  towards 
Madrid  to  solicit  an  interview  with  the  King,  but 
bad  not  been  allowed  by  the  authorities  to  reach 
the  capital,  and  was  now  returning  to  his  convent. 
I  requested  him  to  ])artakc  of  my  humble  farb» 
which  he  declined,  saying  exultingly, "  Behold,  my 
Son,  the  advantages  attached  to  my  holy  profes- 
sion/' and  as  he  spoke,  he  drew  from  his  pocket  a 
badge  of  his  order  which  admitted  him  into  any 
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qlpnastery^  and  entitled  him  to  a  cell  for  the 
iljlj^bty  and  to  a  share  of  the  best  provisions.  As 
i^G  soldiers  were  on  regular  duty>  the  Sergean^ 
|md  instructions  to  levy  horses  in  the  name  of 
the  Government,  and  consequently  applied  to  the 
Alcalde  of  the  district  to  assist  him  in  the  execu- 
tion of  his  orders. 

.  The  appearance  of  this  worthy  officer  of  the 
Crown  was  beyond  description  ludicrous;  hid 
^ess  was  literally  in  tatters ;  he  wore  no  coat,  but 
carried  on  one  arm  the  remnants  of  what  had 
h^n  a  jacket  in  his  youthful  days,  then  past 
SQine  forty  years ;  his  waistcoat  was  of  a  faded 
crimson;  his  shirt- sleeves,  from  continual  wear 
and  little  washing,  had  assumed  a  most  sombre 
hue;  his  smallclothes,  buttoned  high  on  the 
aides,  were  full  of  gaping  holes;  so  were  his 
stockings ;  the  long  flaps  of  his  pockets  resembled 
foscs*  ears :  the  ends  of  his  shoes  turned  up 
|pi  front  with  a  most  extravagant  flourish,  while 
Ibe  heels  were  absolutely  obliterated.  On  his 
Jiead  he  proudly  carried  a  peaked  cap,  to  which 
mfts  affixed  the  badge  of  office,  but  out  of  all 
modest  proportion,  so  huge  it  was.  In  addition, 
tjhct  cloth  of  his  cap  was  twisted  into  a  sort  of 
iunm,  which  projected  far  in  front,  and  was  in- 
teftd^  to  invest  the  official  pigmy  with  a  greater 
fiwo  and  dignity,  but  unluckily  it  had  the  most 
liurlesqiie  effect  imaginable.   He  scarcely  attained 
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five  feet  ia  height,  but  had  elevated  himaalf  to 
th?  standard  of  common  men  by  perching  judi- 
ciously on  a  neighbouring  hillock.  So  stationed, 
he  drew  up  his  diminutive  figure,  and  glaneed 
his  little  eagle  eyes  around  with  an  eiqpression  of 
conscious  importance,  as  he  declared  he  would 
forthwith  promulgate  his  orders  for  the  fresh 
supply  of  horses,  which  the  Sergeant  demanded 
in  the  name  of  his  Government.  The  Friar>  who 
was  waggishly  inclined,  and  disposed  to  abate 
an  excess  of  magnificence  which  completely  orer* 
shadowed  his  own  ecclesiastical  consequence^  ap- 
proached the  little  Potentate  bareheaded,  and 
with  an  air  of  deep  humility.  He  said,  that  some 
trifling  errors  might  have  crept  into  his  passport* 
some  necessary  signatiires  might  have  been  omit- 
ted; in  short,  in  the  disturbed  state  of  the  coun- 
try, he  was  most  anxious  to  obtain  his  Excel* 
lency's  opinion  of  a  document  so  essential  to  his 
safety. 

The  Alcalde  commended  him  for  the  readineM 
with  which  he  had  voluntarily  submitted  his  case 
to  the  civil  authorities,  received  his  passport,  and 
glancing  over  it,  assured  him  that  his  apprehen* 
sions  were  well  founded.  He  observed  that,  by 
the  last  regulation,  travellers  were  required  to 
obtain  the  signature  of  every  Alcalde  throii|^ 
whose  district  they  might  happen  to  pass ;  but  ia 
tl|9  pasvport,  then  under  his  inspection,  som#.« 
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pcnrtimt  signatures  were  wanting.  This  omission 
wonld  entail  upon  the  Monk  the  payment  of  a 
fine,  which  he,  the  Alcalde,  would  receive,  and 
apply  to  the  uses  of  the  state.  After  this  exposi* 
tion  of  the  law,  he  trusted  that  the  Monk  would 
not  encroach  upon  his  valuable  time  by  any  un- 
necessary delay,  but  would  forthwith  pay  the 
penalty.  The  Monk  said  in  reply,  he  should  of 
course  submit  to  his  Excellency's  decision,  with 
the  deference  that  became  a  poor  Friar  trans- 
acting business  with  a  Person  of  his  exalted  sta* 
tion;  but  feeling  anxious  to  avoid  any  future 
irregularities,  he  implored  his  Excellency  to 
guard  against  the  possibility  of  their  recurrence, 
by  specifying  the  particular  signatures  omitted 
in  his  passport. 

The  man  of  pomp  seemed  much  annoyed  by 
this  audacious  spirit  of  inquiry.  At  first  I  only 
supposed  that  his  dignity  would  not  stoop  to 
debate,  but  his  increasing  confusion  led  me  to 
suspect  a  deeper  cause.  Absurd  and  original  as 
tibe  creature  was,  the  solution  of  his  embarrass- 
ment really  surprised  me,  for,  like  the  great  men 
of  yore,  he  proved  to  be  totally  unacquainted  with 
the  art  of  letters.  Supjposing,  however,  from  tbe 
Friar*8  apparent  doubts,  and  from  his  allusion  to 
eertain  supposed  omissions,  that  some  informality 
of  that  nature  existed  in  his  passport,  hehad  deter- 
URiied  to  take  advantage  of  this  belief  and^exact  a 


fine,  v^hich  would  certainly  never  have  been  trtUU- 
milted  to  his  Majcsty^s  exchequer.  The  Sergettitt» 
joining  us  at  that  moment,  looked  over  the  pott- 
port,  and  declared  that  the  only  signature  do^ 
ficient  was  that  of  the  illustrious  Alcalde  himsdf ; 
a  deficiency  explained  by  his  inability  to  xnite, 
and  yet  reluctance  to  expose  his  ignorance  hj 
putting  the  mark  required  under  such  circum- 
stances. The  Sergeant  then  observed  that  the 
Friar  was  legally  entitled  to  exact  a  fine  from 
the  Alcalde,  for  having  omitted  to  place  his  mark 
upon  a  passport  regularly  forwarded  to  him. 
This  announcement  was  received  with  delight 
by  the  crafty  monk,  who  had  deliberately  led  the 
Alcalde  into  this  ridiculous  scrape.  "  Solvuniur 
tabulcc;'  the  little  man  abdicated  his  hillock,  and 
sneaked  off  praying  for  mercy,  amid  the  shouts  of 
the  soldiers,  "quantum  muiatus  ab  illo/'  who 
lately  stood  magnificent,  and  said  "he  would  pro- 
mulgate liis  orders  throughout  the  land." 

We  continued,  for  many  hours,  to  pursue  our 
journey  through  the  heart  of  Gallicia;  the  country 
was  wild  and  unfrequented,  and  the  manners  of 
the  people  truly  primitive,  for  they  have  little 
communication  with  the  world,  from  which  they 
are  separated  by  their  mountains.  A  fine  wintry 
sunset  was  followed  by  a  bright  frosty  night :  at 
a  late  hour  we  reached  a  venta,  or  solitary  house; 
it  was  prettily  placed  behind  a  clump  of  trees, 
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but  jsarcly  pcrhmps  in  the  record  of  anj  traveller 
iias  such  an  absolute  hovel  been  dignified  by^the 
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^uame  of  an  inn.  The  principal  apartment  was 
picturesque  enough.  The  walls  were  blackened 
with  soot,  and  neither  floor  nor  pavement  covered 
the  bare  earth.  As  there  was  no  chimney,  the 
room  was  filled  with  murky  clouds,  through  which 
I  distinguished  an  old  woman,  fantastically 
dressed,  looking  like  a  witch,  and  stirring  up  the 
cauldron  destined  to  relieve  our  physical  wantv. 
Till  I  became  in  some  degree  accustomed  to  that 
intolerable  atmosphere,  I  fluctuated  between  the 
arctic  and  the  tropic  regions ;  the  clouds  of  smoke 
inflaming  my  throat  and  eyes,  repeatedly  drove 
me  from  the  hovel,  and  the  rigour  of  the  external 
air  as  frequently  forced  me  back  to  my  Tartarean 
cavern.  As  the  soldiers  thought  themselves  bound 
to  follow  these  rapid  transitions,  the  inmates  of 
the  venta  must  have  supposed  us  engaged  in  a 
game  of  hide  and  seek ;  and,  at  length,  the  effect 
became  so  ludicrous  that  I  was  obliged  to  renounce 
the  ambulatory  system,  and  sat,  as  the  hapless  in- 
£del  is  described  to  sit,  in  the  emphatic  diction  of 
the  Koran,  under  a  column  of  smoke  neither  cool 
nor  agreeable. 

..  In  the  mean  time  Manuel,  my  Portuguese 
muleteer,  was  making  desperate  love  to  a  ponde- 
rous damsel,  whose  appearance  was  by  no  means 
&vourable  to  tlie  tender  passion.   ;  I  overheard 
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him  teU  her,  that  he  folly  expeetad  tOf  aeeeaq^eay 
me  to  England  in  the  capacity  of  head  muleteat; 
and  should  his  hopes,  in  that  respect,  be  rrntiand 
he  was  anxious  to  convey  her  with  him  aa  Im 
fatfide.  He  then  attacked  a  less  youthful  dam% 
and  asked  her  whether  the  monks  representodi 
their  absent  husbands,  with  satisfiBctimoi  to  tha 
fair  sex,  and  with  credit  to  themselves  ?  To  which 
she  answered,  with  perfect  coolness,  *'  Vastly  wdl 
indeed."  "  This  young  woman/'  said  ^^nwli 
addressing  me,  '*  is  the  daughter  of  a  Friai.**  I 
asked  her  whether  his  statement  were  ooneet; 
and  she  answered,  without  hesitation,  in  tha 
affirmative. 

A  portion  of  the  Gallician  peasantry  abandon 
their  homes  for  many  months  in  the  year,  and 
seek  employment  in  other  parts  of  the  king^oOL 
These  poor  men  are  proverbially  industrious,  but 
seldom  realize  much  by  their  expeditions. 

I  now  retired  to  rest :  my  sleeping  apartment 
had  neither  door  nor  windows,  and  its  naked  walk 
were  left  in  the  primitive  grandeur  of  brick  and 
mortar.  The  soldiers  collected  round  the  entrance 
that  led  into  this  strange  recess,  and  became 
quickly  engaged  in  a  game  at  cards,  but  spoke  hi 
whispers,  apparently  unwilling  to  disturb  me. 
I  was,  however,  soon  aroused  by  an  altercatioa^ 
aDd  heard  the  soldiers  evidently  resisting  sooM 
proposal,  urged  in  a  shrill  and  tremulous  tooe 
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fty  •person  whose Toice  I  did  not Tccognise :  the 
cause  of  this  excitement  was  whimsical  enough, 
and  characteristic  of  the  place  and  time.  The 
wife  of  a  neighbouring  peasant  had  been  apprised 
of  the  circumstances  under  which  I  had  arrived  at 
the  Tenta,  and  was  extremely  urgent  to  see  me. 
She  declared  that  she  had  often  heard  of  these 
horrid  negros,  but  had  never  chanced  to  behold 
one  of  that  impious  sect.  She  would  not  en- 
danger her  soul  by  tarrying  in  his  company,  but 
(confessed  that  her  disappointment  would  be  deep 
indeed,  if  she  were  compelled  to  depart  without 
seeing  a  sight  she  might  never  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  witnessing  again. 

The  soldiers,  who,  much  as  they  hated  a  Con- 
stitutionalist, were  not  under  the  influence  of 
the  negro  superstition,  which  was  chiefly,  if  not 
entirely  confined  to  the  peasantry,  were  half  dis- 
pleased and  half  amused  by  this  absurd  inter- 
ruption. They  turned  however  a  deaf  ear  to  her 
remonstrances,  which  became  so  pathetic  that  my 
heart  was  touched,  and  I  begged  the  soldiers  to 
gratify  her  curiosity.  She  approached  me  slowly, 
crossing  herself,  and  muttering  an  Ave  Maria 
to  shield  her,  body  and  soul,  during  the  perilous 
progress  she  was  making  towards  that  incarnate 
devfl,  which  she  believed  me  to  be.  After  gazing^ 
§mt:  some  timo,  at  a  cautious  distance,  on  Ae 
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object  of  her  suspicion,  she  rctrcatcdj  votiqg^fBfi 
in  all  probability  a  poor  specimen  of  the  heUiflll. 
brood,  and   disappointed  at  perceiving  neitl^ei;.: 
horns,  nor  cloven  foot>  nor  nostrils  of  fire,  nor 
any  unequivocal  symptom  of  the  fiend.  ^A 

The  night  ^vind  was  so  cold  and  piercing*  that; 
I  had  little  inclination  to  remain  long  on  my  ; 
couch  of  rest,  though  much  fatigued  by  the  day*s 
journey.     Early  on  the  following  morning  I  re-» 
sumcd  my  place  in  the  hovel,  and  was  again  half 
sufibcated  by  smoke.      The  soldiers  guarded  the 
entrance,  and  as  I  was  bending  over  the  fire  in  : 
fancied  solitude,  tracing  figures  with  my  stick  in 
the  dying  embers,  and  engrossed  by  the  recollec- 
tion of  other  times  and  fairer  scenes,  I  was  sud- 
denly brought  to  a  full  sense  of  my  actual  locality 
by  a  shrill  cry  of  **  Alms !  alms  I "  which  seemed  to 
proceed  from  the  very  spot  where  I  was  seated. 
Ihc  petitioner  was    at  first   invisible,  but  after 
much  inspection  I  discovered  a  woman  in  the  ' 
murkiest  corner  of  the  hut.      She  and  her  four   . 
children  were  almost  buried  beneath  a  mingled 
heap  of  straw  and  rags.     This  strange  applicant  ' 
for  charity  proved  to  be  the   landlady *s  sister; 
her  habitation  was  in  filth  and  in  darkness,  the 
atmosphere  she  breathed  was  the  densest  smoke, 
her  face,  begrimed  with  soot,  seemed  hardly  hu- 
man, and  her  cry  was  like  a  wail  from  the  infernal 
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i^Ons.'  Such  ig  a  fkithful  picture  of  a  Galliciaii 
iM  in  the  most  uncivilized  part  of  the  proviiice ; 
such  the  degfraded  state  of  its  inmates. 

'  The  rest  of  the  party  gradually  assembled,  and 
Manuel,  my  Portuguese  muleteer,  and  a  Gallician 
peasant,  were  soon  engaged  in  a  warm  discus- 
sion respecting  the  Lord*s  Prayer.  The  Gallician 
rqieated  it  in  a  solemn  voice,  with  uplifted  hands, 
and  a  countenance  expressive  of  the  most  fervent 
devotion;  while  Manuel,  who  was  a  native  of 
Oporto  and  affected  an  utter  contempt  for  all 
religious  rites,  declared  that  he  had  long  for- 
gotten the  Lord's  Prayer ;  an  avowal  which 
excited  the  utmost  indignation  in  the  Gallician, 
who  reproached  him  in  such  bitter  and  unmea- 
sured language,  that  Manuel  retracted  the  con- 
fession he  had  just  made ;  for,  like  many  of  the 
Constitutionalists,  among  the  lower  classes,  he 
entertained  a  strong  though  secret  belief  in  the 
doctrines  of  the  Church  which  he  pretended  to 
revile.  The  Gallician  treated  his  recantation 
with  such  evident  incredulity  and  scorn,  that 
Manuel,  stung  to  the  quick,  offered  to  bet  that 
he  could  repeat  the  Lord's  Prayer  correctly.  Tho 
honest  peasant  accepted  his  wager,  but  observed, 
fairly  enough,  that  a  man  who  had  made  two  con- 
tradictory statements  in  the  same  breath,  might 
possibly  refuse  to  pay  his  just  debts,  if  declared 
a  loser.     He  therefore  required,  as  a  preliminary. 
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that,  before  the  trial,  both  parties  ahonld  deparil 
their  respective  shares  in  the  hands  of  a  thiid 
person.  Manud  acceded  to  this  arrangement; 
and  the  money  was  placed,  at  his  own  request,  in 
the  hands  of  the  young  woman  with  whom  he 
had  flirted  so  gallantly  on  the  preceding  eveningj 
Manuel  repeated  the  Lord*s  Prayer,  and  woaU 
certainly  have  been  adjudged  triumphant,  thoagh 
the  Gallician  disputed  the  correctness  of  a  singli 
word ;  but  while  this  skirmishing  was  carried  on 
at  the  out-posts,  the  citadel  was  betrayed.  The 
young  woman  said,  addressing  those  around  her* 
that  Manuel  had  evidently  won  the  bet,  and  thafc 
under  such  circumstances,  she  considered  her 
claim  to  the  money  superior  even  to  his.  He 
had  made  her  two  promises,  on  tho  previous 
night, — to  make  her  mistress  of  all  his  goods,-* 
and  to  take  her  with  him  to  England.  These  he 
had  clearly  no  intention  of  carrying  into  effect; 
the  last,  indeed,  she  could  not  oblige  him  to  fulfil, 
but  she  would  take  good  care  that  he  performed 
the  first,  at  least  in  part.  Saying  this,  she  de- 
parted, unperceived  by  the  eager  disputants,  wbo 
were  only  apprised  of  the  failure  of  the  bank  by 
a  general  roar  of  laughter.  The  Gtallician  was 
thunderstruck,  but  Manuel's  emotion  was  of  a 
more  lively  character.  He  declared,  that  no 
earthly  power  should  induce  him  to  quit  tha 
hovel,  till  he  had  recovered  the  money,  of  whisli 
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hmhad  been  baaety  defrauded  l^  an'  infitmom 
#«nan.  Tlie  Sergeant,  however^  informed  him 
faridly  that  the  time  fixed  for  the  renewal  of  the 
march  had  arriTed,  and  that  he  must  mount 
his  mule  without  delay.  A  ludicrous  scene  of 
protestation,  entreaty,  and  impotent  anger,  en* 
sued.  The  inmates  of  the  hovel  r^sed  to  assist 
him  in  finding  the  young  woman ;  the  Sergeant, 
idbose  muscles  had  not  undergone  the  slightest 
change,  evidently  thought  it  beneath  his  dignity 
to  interfere  and  calmly,  but  sternly,  insisted  cm 
hxB  instant  compliance  with  the  orders  to  march ; 
wJbUe  the  soldiers  assured  him  that  he  had  fairly 
won  the  bet,  and  if  he  had  lost  his  money  he  had 
sared  his  honour ;  a  species  of  consolation  which 
stimulated  his  rage.  Meanwhile  his  worthy  but 
somewhat  stupid  opponent,  only  just  recovering 
firom  his  amazement,  looked  on  in  silence,  half 
displeased  at  a  manoeuvre  which  he  justly  consi- 
dtred  dishonest,  and  half  gratified  by  the  signal 
overthrow  of  his  impious  adversary,  for  he  clearly 
saw  that  the  afiieur  concerned  him  not,  as  the 
SBoney  would  have  been  unanimously  awarded 
to  Manuel.  The  enraged  Lothario  was  finally 
morched  oS,  but  ever  and  anon  he  cast  dolefol 
l^bmces  on  the  Oallidan  hut,  where,  severed  from 
hss  side,  the  cherished  coppem  <^  his  affeetims 
nngly  deposited. 
iJtmmof  be  said  that  I  have  dwelt  too  onsh  upov 


trifling  occurrences^  and  facts  Icadii^.  tcxKagea^ 
suits ;  but  as  the  traveller  can  only  become  ^"WfX^ 
acquainted  with  the  feelings  and  opinioxis  oC  a 
people^  by  observing  their  peculiar  modes  joi^ 
thought^  and  noticing  their  casual  remarks;  •p& 
he  can  only  hope  to  convey  a  faithful  pictiuf^ 
of  that  people,  by  communicating  to  his  readen- 
those  facts,  however  trivial  they  may  be.  whicht 
have  contributed  to  form  his  general  estimate  oE. 
the  national  character:  and  this  observation  ia 
perhaps  applicable  to  a  far  higher  species  of  coolt 
position.  The  most  useful  part  of  history  is  often 
the  most  neglected ;  the  reader  is  fatigued  with 
military  operations,  and  treaties  in  endless  detail^ 
while  that  which  is  fraught  with  a  far  deeper 
interest  to  a  comprehensive  mind ;  the  progresa 
of  society;  the  opinions  entertained  at  various. 
epochs  by  the  people,  not  only  on  political.matters, 
but  on  subjects  connected  with  ordinary  life;  and 
the  relative  degrees  of  civilization  in  different 
periods;  are  slightly  alluded  to,  or  passed  ovac, 
in  silence.  These  considerations  are  deprived  of 
their  due  weight,  mainly,  I  believe,  because  they 
are  best  illustrated  by  details  which  the  author 
too  often  rejects  as  trivial  and  beneath  the. dig- 
nity of  historical  composition.  But  I  am  plunge, 
ing  into  a  discussion  which  I  have  no  business 
to  inflict  on  the  reader  of  a  Spanish  tour.  |t 
will  therefore  conclude  this  little  digression  bj. 
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t^Bsviiighim  fi'Otn  the  fear  of  any  iiirther  deidffa 
eoiitiected  with  my  Gallieian  expedition. 
^As  we  approached  Santiago  the  character  of 
we  country  changed  ;  the  ground  was  beauti- 
ftiHy  undulated^  the  verdure  delightful,  and 
streams  of  the  clearest  water  abounded.  Man 
watf  also  evidently  higher  in  the  scale  of  creation ; 
the  Alcaldes  of  districts  could  always  read,  and 
sometimes  write ;  their  alarming  horns  were  mo- 
dified^  and  the  holes  in  their  attire  became  less 
huge  and  numerous.  As  we  drew  near  Santiago 
I  became  extremely  anxious  about  some  papers 
ill  my  possession.  A  traveller  sustains  an  iiTe- 
parable  injury  in  the  loss  of  his  journal,  when  it  is 
a  summary  of  facts  and  observations,  and  a  daily 
record  of  events,  and  I  remembered  with  uneasi- 
ness the  destruction  of  my  notes  during  the  Cata- 
lan Hevolution  in  1822 :  notes  compiled  with  care 
during  a  long  residence  in  the  country ;  written, 
tdo,  at  a  time  when  Spain,  revolutionary,  and 
struggling,  but  still  romantic  Spain,  had,  in  my 
eyes,  all  the  charms  of  novelty;  when  my  own 
ft^lings  were  comparatively  fresh ;  when  my  mind 
was  still  under  the  influence  of  recent  and  vivid 
impressions,  and  during  a  period  of  unequalled 
political  interest. 

I  had  a  small  mattress,  the  only  luxury  I  carried 
^th  me  from  Oporto ;  though  it  had  become  so 
ioitn  and  dirty,  that  I  had,  latterly,  but  seldom 
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applied  it  to  the  purpose  for  which  it  wavoiigii^ 
ally  intended.  When  first  placed  under  arredt 
at  Lugo,  I  foresaw  that  a  rigid  examination  of 
my  papers  would  eventually  be  instituted,  and  I 
felt  that  the  frequent  allusions  to  the  Grovem- 
ment,  and  to  the  state  of  the  country,  would  con- 
firm the  suspicion  entertained  as  to  the  moti'vw 
of  my  journey,  and  would  probably  render  their 
seizure  certain.  Under  this  conviction  I  made  a 
slit  in  the  mattress,  inserted  my  papers  into  tlie 
opening,  and  had  the  separated  parts  sewed  up 
by  my  servant.  This  device  might  succeed  with 
the  rustic  police  of  Lugo,  but  I  thought  that  the 
more  practised  agents  of  the  central  Government 
would  explore  every  nook  of  my  ragged  bedding. 
It  was  not,  however,  at  this  time  easy  to  remove 
the  papers  secretly,  as  the  soldiers  watched  my 
movements  with  unrelaxcd  vigilance,  nor  could 
even  my  servants  absent  themselves  from  the 
party  for  many  minutes  together,  without  exeit* 
ing  suspicion.  Indeed,  I  found  it  difficult  to  com- 
municate with  Antonio,  as  any  appearance  of 
consultation  would  have  increased  their  watehftd* 
ness  and  defeated  my  intention.  In  this  dilemma 
I  resorted,  unwillingly,  to  a  disagreeable  artifiee; 
after  our  mid-day  halt,  and  just  before  we  mountedi 
I  desired  Antonio  to  arrange  the  luggage  on  the 
mule,  so  as  to  embarrass,  without  absolutely^  im- 
peding, the  progpress  of  the  animal,  or  renderini^ 
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tha  ajwisiance  of  a  third  person  necessary.  He 
Ut^  the  hint^  and  when  we  had  proceeded  a  little 
iNiy  I  pretended  to  perceive,  for  the  first  time,  the 
confiiBed  state  of  the  luggage.  I  waxed  wrathful, 
and  approaching  Antonio,  told  him,  in  English, 
to  disregard  the  feigned  irritation  of  my  manner, 
and  to  pay  the  strictest  attention  to  every  word, 
tm-  I  should  have  no  future  opportunity  of  re- 
peating my  instmctions.  I  then  told  him  how 
to  remove  my  papers  from  the  mattress,  to  pat 
Manuel  partially  in  our  confidence,  and,  with  Us 
assistance,  conceal  them  in  the  hay  with  which  he 
fed  his  mules,  immediately  after  our  arrival  at 
Santiago. 

Our  conference  was  short,  yet  did  not  escape 
the  observation  of  the  soldiers;  hut  they  sus- 
pected no  collusion,  as  they  saw  my  attention 
exclusively  and  angrily  directed  towards  the  dis* 
ordered  state  of  the  baggage.  My  fears  were^ 
however^  revived  at  the  barrier  of  Santiago,  where 
we  w^e  delayed  by  the  Custom-house  officers^ 
wiho  insisted  on  searching  my  effects.  The  pride 
oftautbority  rescued  my  papers  from  this  fresh 
bfUsardL  for  the  Sergeant  declared  that  I  was 
wholly  under  the  military  arm ;  that  he  was  bound 
to  consign  me  to  the  Captain-General  of  the  pro- 
vince ;  that,  in  my  actual  position,  I  was  not  ame- 
pable  to  any  civil  power,  and  he  would  not  tole- 
rate the  interference  of  any  civil  officer.     After  a 
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warm  discussion^  we  proceeded  through  the  city 
to  the  residence  of  the  Captain-General.  He  was 
taking  his  siesta,  and  I  was  detained  rather  longer 
than  I  approved  of^  in  an  apartment  opening  into 
the  audience  room.  He  was  at  length  declared 
too  unwell  to  transact  business  that  evening,  wfA 
soon  afterwards  the  Secretary  of  Police  came  to 
me,  examined  my  passport,  declared  that  it  iHw 
perfectly  correct,  and  expressed  his  astonishmtpt 
at  the  conduct  of  the  Authorities  of  Lugo,  whctti 
he  denominated  madmen.  He  said,  he  should 
represent  their  folly  and  insolence  in  the  strongest 
colours  to  the  Captain-General,  begged  me  to  ic* 
cept  a, thousand  apologies,  and  restored  me  at  onoe 
to  perfect  liberty.  This  decision  was  received  with 
great  applause  by  my  Royalist  companions^  \9bf9^ 
now  no  longer  my  guards,  insisted  upon  accooif 
panying  me  as  friends  to  the  Estrella  inn.  I  waa 
happy  to  see  them  in  that  capacity,  and  glad  to 
be  released  from  their  perpetual  vigilance.  Tlie 
inn  ^vas  kept  by  a  Frenchman,  and  was  far  supe^ 
rior  in  comfort  and  cleanliness  to  my  last  abod^- 
the  Viuda  San  Valentina,  though  no  familiar 
visits  from  the  great  Patron  Saint  of  Spain  were 
recorded  in  its  annals. 
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I  WAS  now  free;  but  when  I  reflected  upon  the 
atbitrary  measures  pursued  by  the  Authorities,  in 
tanunoning  me  to  their  conclave  in  the  middle  of 
the  night>  and  compelling  me  to  undertake  a  long 
utiA  difficult  expedition,  during  an  inclement  sea- 
son ;  when  I  remembered,  also,  the  strict  injunc- 
tions to  prevent  my  escape;  my  sudden  and 
miconditional  release  appeared  even  more  asto- 
niBling  than  my  previous  arrest.  I  could  not 
divine  the  reasons  which  had  induced  those 
worthies  to  send  me  so  jealously  guarded  to  the 
ospilal  of  GalUcia,  and  then  let  me  loose  in  the 
streets^  and  bid  me  go  about  my  business.  But 
while  I  was  musing  on  the  strange  conduct  of 
men  who  seemed  to  be  rather  guided  by  caprice 
than  by  any  consistent  motive,  another  vicissi- 
tude of  fortune  was  at  hand.  Early  on  the  fol- 
lowing morning  I  was  again  placed  under  arrest 
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At  twelve  o'clock  the  Secretary  of  Police  caUeiS 
on  me,  and  requested  me  to  accompany  him  to 
the  audience  room,  where  the  Captain-general 
awaited  my  arrival. 

I  found  Eguia,  the  Captain- General  of  Gallicity 
in  a  lofty  room,  looking  like  an  Inquisitor  of  oM» 
a  black  cap  on  his  head,  and  indeed  entirely  ha- 
bited in  black,  sitting  in  a  chair  of  state  before 
a  long  table  covered  with  green  baize,  and  sur- 
rounded by  officers,  and  persons  connected  with 
the  police.  We  exchanged  salutations  coldly,  and 
I  sat  down  in  a  chair  immediately  opposite  to  his. 
He  broke  silence  by  expressing  his  regret  at 
finding  himself  under  the  necessity  of  proceeding 
with  an  inquiry,  rendered  indispensable  by  my 
conduct ;  but,  in  the  first  place,  he  thought  it  right 
to  urge  me  in  the  most  solemn  manner  to  make 
a  full  confession  of  every  particular.  I  said,  in 
answer,  that  no  words  could  express  the  astonish- 
ment produced  in  my  mind  by  the  extraordinary 
conduct  that  had  been  adopted  towards  me;  I 
had  been  forcibly  conveyed  across  the  mountains 
to  Santiago,  without  having  received  the  most 
distant  intimation  of  the  reasons  which  liad  in- 
duced the  Authorities  to  resort  to  such  a  mea- 
sure ;  I  had  been,  however,  last  night,  released, 
and  assured  by  the  Secretary,  that  the  Central 
Government  of  the  province  was  both  astonished 
and  displeased  at  the  proceedings  of  the  police 
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gf  Lugo.     I  was,  therefore,  much  surprised  at 
£iKcelIency's  address. 

He  answered,  that  the  Secretary  was  not  then 
aware  of  the  secret  correspondence  that  had  taken 
place  respecting  me;  or,  that  the  Authorities  of 
Lugo  were  acting  in  concert  with  the  Government 
of  Santiago.  The  Secretary  had  merely  looked 
at  my  passport,  and  finding  it  correct  had  cen- 
sured their  proceedings,  under  the  mistaken  im- 
{nression  that  my  arrest  had  been  founded  on 
some  supposed  informality  in  that  document. 
He  concluded  by  urging  me  again,  most  so- 
lemnly, to  confess,  as  any  evasion  would  be  use- 
less ;  for  he  assured  me  that  every  act  I  had  com- 
mitted, every  opinion  I  had  expressed,  and  almost 
every  word  I  had  uttered  since  my  entrance  into 
Spain,  were  known  to  the  tribunal  of  the  police. 
From  the  emphatic  tone  in  which  he  made  this 
assertion,  and  from  the  deep  attention  with  which 
it  was  received,  a  stranger  might  have  supposed 
that  he  arrogated  to  himself  the  power  of  seeing 
ijQto  all  hearts,  and  that  his  claim  to  such  a  divine 
attribute  was  acquiesced  in  by  his  retainers.  But 
in  fact,  this  manner  is  assumed  to  surprise  the 
unguarded  conspirator  into  a  full  confession  of 
his  crimes,  by  persuading  him  that  he  is  sur- 
lounded  by  an  invisible,  but  overwhelming  and 
omniscient  agency,  from  whose  toils  there  is  no 
escape.     I  repUed  with  warmth,  that  I  had  no 
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confession  to  make  ;  that  I  had  not  offended  wit- 
tingly against  any  law  of  Spain;  that  I  could 
not  have  expressed  any  disloyal  opinions,  because 
I  entertained  none;  and  finally,  I  called  upon 
him  to  state  the  names  of  my  accusers,  and  the 
nature  of  the  charges  preferred  against  me.  He 
said,  the  charges  were  of  the  gravest  kind,  and 
the  accusers,  persons  in  whom  the  Government 
had  the  firmest  reliance ;  but  added,  that  it  was 
not  customary  to  satisfy  the  accused  on  these 
points. 

An  examination  then  took  place,  extremely 
curious,  as  it  illustrates  in  the  most  striking 
manner  the  general  accuracy  and  extent  of  infor- 
mation, which  the  Spanish  police  are,  or  rather 
were  under  the  old  system,  enabled  to  command 
on  certain  subjects;  it  also  impressed  me  with 
the  occasional  fallacy  of  strong  circumstantial 
evidence,  as,  in  this  case,  a  multitude  of  trivial 
circumstances,  apparently  led  to  one  positive 
conclusion  ;  the  immediate  inferences  drawn  from 
the  separate  facts  were  often  correct,  while  the  de- 
duction from  the  aggregate  was  completely  false. 

Thoy  evidently  believed  that  I  was  a  Spaniard ; 
that,  acting  in  concert  with  the  Spanish  Consti- 
tutional refugees  in  Portugal,  I  had  entered 
Gallicia  to  establish  communications  with  the 
malcontents,  and  ascertain  the  state  of  the  forts, 
and  the  general  disposition  of  the  people  pro* 
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Vious  to  an  invasion.  I  was  surprised  at  the 
degree  to  which  my  movements  had  been  ob* 
served,  and  questions  which  I  had  aslced  in 
different  parts  of  the  country,  noted  down  and 
compared ;  and  thus  a  string  of  facts  had  been 
collected  together,  and  were  combined  with  so 
much  ingenuity,  as  to  establish  against  mo  a 
strong  presumptive  case  of  suspicion. 

To  give  my  readers  some  conception  of  the 
nature  of  this  singular  investigation,  I  will  insert 
some  of  the  questions  and  replies,  nearly  as  they 
were  asked  and  answered ;  at  least,  as  they  were 
committed  to  paper  immediately  after  the  exami- 
nation, when  they  were  still  fresh  in  my  recollection. 

Eguia,  Captain-General.  —  *'Are  you  aware 
that  you  have  disturbed  the  tranquillity  of  the 
whole  province  of  Gallicia?*' — "Certainly  not. 
I  thought  that  I  had  passed  through  the  pro- 
vince without  attracting  attention,  or  giving  of- 
fence to  the  Authorities  by  word  or  deed.'* 

Capt.-General. — "You  have  assigned  different 
motives  for  your  expedition  into  Spain  ;  and  have 
entered  the  kingdom  upon  false  pretences." — "  I 
have  not ;  nor  can  you  make  good  your  assertion.*' 

The  Captain- General  turned  slowly  round  to 
one  of  the  officers  standing  near  him,  and  whis- 
pered in  his  ear.  The  officer  disappeared  for  a 
moment,  and  then  returned  with  a  heap  of  papers. 
Eguia  selected  a  few  from  the  He,  and  resumed. 
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''Did  not  you  bring  a  letter  of  introductio»  to 
Don ?"— "Idid." 

Capt-GeneraL— "And  to  Don  ?"— .-I 

did." 

Capt.-General. — ''To  Don  — — —  also,  and  to 
Don ?"— *'Yes;' 

Capt.-General. — "  Did  not  you  deviate  from  tlie 
high-road,  and  cross  some  miles  of  difficult  coun- 
try to  sec  Don ?" — "  I  certainly  di(L" 

Capt.- General. — *'Do  you  acknowledge  your* 
self  to  have  been  the  bearer  of  a  letter  to  this 
effect  ? " 

He  then  read  extracts  from  a  letter  addressed  by 
a  gentleman  in  England  to  a  Spaniard,  stating  that 
I  was  proceeding  to  the  Peninsula  to  recruit  my 
health  in  its  genial  climate,  and  requesting  him 
to  show  me  every  attention. — "  I  certainly  brought 
a  letter  to  that  effect,  though  I  cannot  charge  my 
memory  with  the  precise  words." 

He  then  read  another,  written  by  an  English 
merchant  at  Oporto.  It  stated,  that  I  was  on  the 
point  of  leaving  that  city  to  explore  the  natural 
beauties  of  Gallicia.  and  concluded  nearly  in  these 
words :  "  lie  intends  to  ride  through  the  wildest 
part  of  your  province.  I  wish  he  would  defer  his 
expedition  till  the  summer,  as  he  is  much  too  late 
in  the  year  for  your  mountains,  and  must  expect 
bad  weather  and  much  hardship  ;  but  he  is  fond 
of  enterprise  and  seems  callous  to  these  consider* 
ations." 
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**  Do  you  acknowledge  this  letter  ?" — I  assented^ 
Capt.-Gcneral. — *'  Perhaps  you  will  also  agree 
with  me  that  the  motives  assigned  for  your 
journey,  in  the^e  two  letters,  are  not  very  con- 
sistent 1  '^ — "  This  circumstance  admits  of  expla- 
nation.'* 

The  Captain -General  bowed,  with  that  peculiar 
inclination  of  the  head,  which  indicates,  what,  if 
expressed  in  words  would  be,  **  I  do  not  contradict 
you,  but  allow  me  to  draw  my  own  inference."  And 
then,  as  if  determined  to  overwhelm  me  by  the 
number  of  my  own  confessions,  and  by  a  mass  of 
contradictory  statements  on  the  part  of  my  friends, 
he  produced  a  third  letter,  which  declared  that 
my  chief  motive  in  visiting  Gallicia  was  the  desire 
of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  remains  of  art 
scattered  over  the  province ;  that  I  was  fond  of 
Spanish  lore,  and  should  be  gratified  by  the 
sight  of  any  records  which  threw  light  upon  the 
ancient  usages  of  the  people.  A  fourth,  and  last, 
was  then  summoned  **  from  the  vasty  deep,"  which 
stated,  without  any  circumlocution,  that  my  in- 
quiries were  chiefly,  if  not  exclusively,  directed  to 
the  actual  state  of  the  country. 

•*So  that  according  to  the  deposition  of  your 
friends,"  the  Captain-General  observed,  "it  ap- 
pears, that  ill  health  which  has  forced  you  from 
your  own  country ;  a  thirst  for  enterprise  whidi 
has  driven  you  into  our  iBountiEins;  the  GaUt* 
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clans  as  they  were,  and  the  Gallicians  as  (he^  kr^, 
have  been  each  successively  declared  the  principat 
objects  of  your  expedition  into  Spain.'* 

It  must  be  confessed  that  such  conflicting  state-' 
mcnts  may  well  have  appeared  extremely  susjn^ 
cious  to  persons  so  utterly  unacquainted  with 
English  habits  as  the  Spaniards.  The  fact  is, 
the  greater  part  of  these  letters  were  given  me 
by  the  merchants  of  Oporto,  just  before  I  com- 
menced my  Gallician  tour ;  and  as  it  is  customary 
in  the  Peninsula  to  assign  some  reason  for  travel-' 
ling,  in  letters  of  introduction,  all  alleged  some 
motive,  and  probably  no  two  persons  fixed  upon 
the  same ;  each  writing  what  occiurred  to  him  at 
the  moment,  or,  what  he  thought  most  adapted 
to  the  taste  and  habits  of  his  correspondent 
Englishmen,  accustomed  to  roam  over  cvctv 
quarter  of  the  globe,  attach  little  importance  to 
the  reasons  which  induce  a  man  to  undertake  any 
expedition  however  distant,  or  foreign  to  the 
ordinary  route  of  travellers.  But  the  Spaniard, 
who  never  enters  on  a  journey  without  having  a 
specific  and  personal  object  in  view,  becomes  very 
suspicious  of  hidden  and  ulterior  projects,  if  there 
be  any  inconsistency  in  the  ostensible  motives  of 
the  expedition. 

The  Captain-General  continued.  "You  hare 
chosen  an  extraordinary  time  of  ^the  year  to 
ramble  over  our  mountain-districts." — '^I   had 
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np  option  with  respect  to  time,  as  I  must  shortly 
If  turn  to  Lisbon/' 

Captain-Gcncral.  —  "  Yet  while  you  travelled 
through  days  of  continued  rain  to  visit  obscure 
places^  that  could  possess  no  interest  in  your 
eyes,  except  in  a  political  point  of  view,  you 
neglected  objects  highly  interesting  to  an  anti- 
quarian, or  to  a  man  of  taste.  For  instance,  you 
did  not  visit  this  very  apartment." 

Now  that  audience-room  was  certainlj'  fine 
and  well  proportioned,  but  had  no  particular  atr 
tractions  to  a  man  who  had  wandered  among  the 
palaces  of  Europe  till  he  was  tired  of  their  very 
Barnes,  and  had  seen  apartments  immeasurably 
grander  than  the  one  in  question.  Howcvei*,  I 
should  not  have  advanced  my  interests  by  morti-. 
fying  Spanish  pride,  so  policy  kept  me  silent,  and 
I  gave  no  utterance  to  the  thought  which  natu- 
i^ally  arose  in  my  mind. 

But  although  his  allusion  to  that  particular 
room  was  founded  on  that  little  vanity  which  so 
piten  induces  men  to  overrate  objects  in  any  way 
connected  with  themselves,  there  was  both  truth 
and  shrewdness  in  the  general  observation.  Tho 
desire  of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  actual 
state  of  the  country  induced  me  to  undertake  tliQ 
O^pedition^  and  I  constantly  deviated  from  the 
lijgh-road  to  communicate  with  persons  for  whom 
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I  had  letters,  and  to  obtain  the  desired  infenttr 

tion.  As  the  English  at  Oporto  were  principally 
connected  with  the  Liberal  party  in  Spain,  my 
letters  were  often  addressed  to  individuals*  as  I 
afterwards  found,  notoriously  disaffected  to  tha 
Government ;  a  circumstance  which  did  not  pre* 
Judice  my  inquiries,  as  I  made  allowance  for  the 
natural  bias  of  my  informants,  and  became  ac- 
quainted, through  their  means,  with  persons  of 
different  opinions  ;  but  it  was  eminently  calculated 
to  excite  the  jealousy  of  tlic  police.  They  soon 
discovered  that  my  inquiries  were  generally  di- 
rected to  political  matters ;  and  it  appeared,  in 
their  eyes,  highly  imj)robablc,  that  I  should  en- 
counter so  much  trouble  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
becoming  minutely  acquainted  with  the  actual 
state  of  political  feeling  in  Spain.  They  accord- 
ingly solved  the  difficulty,  by  concluding  that  I 
was  one  of  the  many  emissaries  who  had  lately 
traversed  Gallicia  with  secret  instructions  from 
the  exiled  Constitutionalists.  Having  once  de- 
cided upon  my  vocation,  they  soon  fitted  me  with 
an  identity,  as  will  appear  in  the  sequel.  But  to 
resume  the  examination : — 

Capt-General. — *'Your  inquiries  were  every- 
where of  a  political  nature.  Did  not  you  pay 
great  attention  to  the  dock-yards  at  Ferrol  ?  *' — 
''  I  certainly  beheld  that  great  national  work  with 
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eoBsiderable  interest  In  the  eyes  of  a  SpanknrA 
inch  an  admission  ean,  I  tlunk,  be  prejudicial  im 
no  man." 

Capt-General.  —  ''Did  you  not  examine  mi- 
nutely the  fortifications  of  Lugo  ?" — ''  At  Lugo  I 
certainly  walked  round  the  ramparts  and  exa- 
mined some  ancient  masonry,  but  was  accompa- 
nied by  the  Governor  of  the  town.  The  presence 
of  an  officer,  filling  so  high  a  post  under  the 
Crown,  ought  surely  to  have  protected  me  from 
any  injurious  suspicions.*' 

Eguia  looked  annoyed  at  this  remark,  but  let 
it  pass.  After  a  momentary  pause  he  continued. 
**  Were  you  not  joined  at  Corunna  by  a  dark  man 
who  accompanied  you  to  the  dock-yard,  and  de- 
parted after  a  secret  consultation  with  you  ?  Did 
he  not  also  call  himself  an  English  Fidalgo? 
Some  years  have  elapsed  since  any  foreign  noble 
has  been  in  Gallicia.  Is  it  probable  that  two 
should  meet  accidentally  at  the  same  time,  at  the 
same  place,  and  proceed  together  to  examine  one 
of  our  strongholds?*'  —  "I  cannot  say  whether 
such  an  event  bo  probable,  but  thus  it  actually 

occurred.    My  friend  Lord  C was  driven  into 

Corunna  by  stress  of  weather,  during  my  stay  in 
that  town,  and  being  desirous  of  seeing  Ferrol 
we  joined  parties  and  proceeded  to  that  port.  I 
remember  no  secret  consultation.  We  certainly 
dined  together  after  our  visit  to  the  arsenal,  but 
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^ery  word  tliat  passed  between  us  migbfcliiTe 
lieen  reported  to  the  Government  with  mj  entire 

consent/* 

Capt-Gencral. — "  Were  you  not  urged  by  soine 
friends  on  board  the  steam-boat  to  proceed  to 
Lisbon  by  that  conveyance,  and  did  you  not 
answer,  that  you  should  like  it  well,  as  you  weto 
tired  of  travelling  in  bad  weather,  but  that  you 
must  positively  sec  Gijon,  an  obsciu^  place  at  & 
great  distance  from  Corunna,  difficult  of  acecss, 
and  possessing  no  interest  or  consideration,  except 
in  a  particular  point  of  view ;  or,  to  speak  more 
clearly,  except  as  a  place  of  descent  on  the  coast?** 

I  have  explained  to  the  reader  my  reason  for 
wishing  to  see  Gijon ;  to  the  Captain-General  I 
inade  no  reply. 

Capt.- General. — "Did  not  you  engage  a  pas-i 
sage  in  a  small  vessel  bound  to  Gijon,  in  spite  of 
the  earnest  rcmonstranccK  of  your  friends  ?  When 
the  British  ^Consul  came  down  to  the  inn  and  at-: 
tempted  to  dissuade  you  from  so  rash  an  under- 
taking, did  you  not  reply  that  you  were  bent  on 
seeing  Gijon;  and  were  you  not  solely  frustrated 
by  a  continuance  of  adverse  and  tempestuous 
winds?  Can  you  assign  any  reason  for  this 
extraordinary  conduct?' 

I  was  rather  at  a  loss  for  a  reply,  at  length  I 
said, — '*I  wished  to  see  Asturias;  it  is  the  only 
S|}anish  province  I  have  not  seen/* 
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'  .-Gipt-General. — ^'•Pardonine,  Sefior;  yodlmv^ 
•tated  m  former  conversations  that  you  have  neVef 
been  in  Estremadura/* 

I  was  really  astonished  at  this  instance  of  the 
Captain-GeneraFs  minute  information. — **  Your 
£xceUency  is  right/*  I  replied,  "  and  seems  to 
possess  a  more  distinct  recollection  of  my  move- 
ments than  I  do  myself  I  believe  I  have  never 
been  in  Estremadura.'* 

Capt.-Genera]. — "You  admit  that  you  were  in 
Spain  some  time  ago.  Pray  name  the  period.** 
—^'During  the  yeai-s  1821  and  1822.*' 

The  Captain-General  observed,  that  their  sus- 
picions wore  now  confirmed,  and  acquainted  me, 
for  the  first  time,  with  the  exact  nature  of  the 
charges  upon  which  I  had  been  arrested.  It  ap- 
peared, that  a  gentleman  of  the  name  of  G 

had  taken  an  active  part  in  the  excesses  committed 
by  the  Constitutionalists  during  those  years,  and^ 
after  the  fall  of  the  Constitution  in  1S23,  had 
placed  himself  at  the  head  of  a  band  of  partisans 
and  had  carried  on  a  desperate  struggle  in  the 
mountains^  whence  he  had  ultimately  effected  his 
escape.  He  was  about  my  own  age,  and  some 
real  or  fancied  resemblance  in  my  person  to  that 

Chief  had  given  rise  to  the  belief  that  G had 

re-entered  Spain,  pretending  to  be  an  English- 
man. 

This  idea  was  communicated  to  the  police,  who 
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mlready  viewed  my  movoments  with  suspkioii. 
They  consequently  made  some  peasants^  who 
had  seen  the  Chief  in  question,  enter  an  ima 
where  I  was  sitting  over  the  kitchen  £rc,  addrcM 
me,  and  observe  my  features  narrowly.  TheM 
men  returned  to  their  employers  under  theiiiU 
belief  that  I  was  the  identical  man.  Their  da- 
positions  were  transmitted  to  the  Government  at 
Santiago,  which  immediately  forwarded  instruc- 
tions to  the  authorities  at  Lugo  to  arrest  mc  on 
my  arrival  at  that  town,  and  send  me  to  the 
capital  of  the  province. 

The  Captain-General  then  read  letters  from 
several  individuals,  whose  names  he  would  not 
disclose,  but  who  all  concurred  in  suspecting  the 
motives  of  my  journey,  and  strongly  advised  my 
arrest.  I  discovered  some  of  the  ^vriters  from 
particular  circumstances  to  which  they  alluded; 
and  perceived  with  regret,  that  in  several  in- 
stances they  were  persons  from  whom  I  had  re- 
ceived great  attention. 

Eguia  dwelt  much  on  my  resemblance  to  the 
Spaniards ;  the  colour  of  my  hair  and  eyes ;  the 
darkness  of  my  complexion :  my  general  manners, 
and  even  my  habits,  he  said,  were  purely  Spanish. 
I  pleaded  in  opposition,  my  foreign  accent  and 
imperfect  knowledge  of  the  Spanish  language. 
He  admitted  my  plea,  but  observed  that  these 
were    positively  tlie  only    circumstances  which 
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liivourcd  my  claim  to  an  English  origin,  and 
being  easily  feigned,  but  slightly  militated  against 
the  mass  of  evidence  accumulated  on  the  other 
side  He  then  declared  his  concurrence  in  the 
general  belief,  and  strengthened  his  final  argu- 
ments by  specific  allusions  to  the  Spanish  length, 
and  breadth,  and  blackness  of  my  whiskers. 
Hearing  myself  described  aa  totally  unlike  my 
eountrymen,  and  rather  nettled  at  the  remark,  I 
said,  perhaps  idly,  that  I  had  only  one  observa-* 
tion  to  make.  The  General  did  not  hear  me ;  but 
the  Police,  in  the  true  spirit  of  exaggeration,  im- 
mediately informed  him  that  I  had  something  to 
reveal,  and  he,  with  an  equal  readiness  of  appre- 
hension, supposed  that  I  was  on  the  eve  of  making 
a  fiill  avowal  of  my  crimes.  He  waved  his  hand 
to  the  persons  surrounding  the  table,  to  retire ;  a 
signal  which  they  most  reluctantly  obeyed,  only 
falling  back  as  far  as  the  door,  where  they  stood 
eager  to  catch  every  syllable  of  the  forthcoming 
confession.  1'hc  Captain-General,  well  pleased 
that  his  oratory  had  at  length  prevailed,  and  fully 
expecting  some  mighty  divulgcraent,  bent  for- 
ward with  a  most  encouraging  air,  saying,  that  ha 
would  listen  patiently  to  every  particular ;  the 
police  fixed  their  eyes  intently  upon  me ;  the  nota* 
ries  resumed  their  pens,  and  a  breathless  silence 
prevailed.     But  when  I  was  compelled  to  repeat 
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the  trifling  observation  which  had  given 
such  high  raised  expectations,  and  which  in  fi^t 
was  only  that  Englishmen  had  long,  black,  ami 
broad  whiskers,  in  common  with  the  rest  of  man-« 
kind,  the  amusement  of  the  spectators  and  tho 
displeasure  and  disappointment  of  tho  authorities 
were  truly  ludicrous.  A  titter,  repressed  only 
by  tho  awe  in  which  the  Captain-General  and  the 
Police  were  held,  ran  round  the  apartment,  while 
£gaia  drew  himself  up  with  a  most  indignant 
growl,  vastly  annoyed  at  the  pompous  dismissal 
of  the  spectators,  and  at  all  the  solemn  proceed* 
ings  which  had  ushered  in  such  a  ridiculous  de- 
claration. Tliis  circumstance  at  once  put  an  end} 
to  the  examination,  which  had  lasted  two  hours. 

I  returned  to  the  inn.  where  I  remained  under 
surveillance,  and  was  visited  in  the  evening  by  tha 
Intendant  of  the  police,  who  communicated  to  me 
Eguia's  final  decision.  He  had  determined  to  send 
an  express  to  Mr.  Bartlctt,  the  British  Consul  at 
Corunna,  desiring  him  to  state  whether  he  could 
positively  assure  the  Government  that  I  was  a 
native  of  Great  Britain,  and  the  person  whom  I 
professed  myself  to  be;  and  whether  lie  would 
guarantee  the  legitimacy  of  the  objects  I  had  ia 
view  in  visiting  Spain.  The  Intendant  added,  tliat. 
in  consideration  of  the  rank  I  might  possibly  be 
fqund  to  possess,  Eguia  would,  in  the  mean  time> 
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only  require  my  parole  of  bonoor^  and  the  pablfe 
l^ppearancc  of  some  friend,  as  fiador,  who  woul4 
bs  held  responsible  for  my  presence  in  the  city. 

During  my  examination  the  Captain- General 
had  requested  me  to  name  the  persons  resident 
at  Santiago  to  whom  I  had  delivered  letters  of 
introduction.  I  was  embarrassed  by  the  question^ 
because  I  felt  that^  in  the  equivocal  position  in 
Uphich  I  then  stood,  I  could  hardly  name  an  indi« 
vidual  without  involving  him  in  the  suspicion 
ihal  attached  to  myself.  A  moment's  reflection, 
however,  convinced  me  that  the  question  was  only 
asked  to  ascertain  whether  I  should  attempt  to 
practise  any  deception.  The  Police  had  kept  so 
vigilant  an  eye  on  all  my  movements,  that  they 
could  not  fail  of  knowing  the  persons  with  whom, 
I  had  associated,  and  would  certainly  have  im- 
puted criminal  motives  to  my  friends,  from  any 
attempt  on  my  part  to  conceal  their  names.  I 
therefore  mentioned  some,  and  among  others, 
Don  Louis  R . 

When  the  Secretary  had  communicated  to  me 
the  Captain- GeneraVs  decision,  he  requested  me 
to  accompany  him  to  Don  Louis's  house ;  where  a 
great,  and,  apparently,  a  very  disagreeable  scnsa* 
tion  was  produced  by  the  appearance  of  the  Se-. 
cretary  of  the  police.  The  ser\'ant  who  opened 
the  door,  instead  of  showing  us  to  the  apartment 
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where  her  master  was  sitting,  retreated  in  most 
admired  disorder,  leaving  us  in  a  dark  passage  Is 
make  the  best  of  our  way  into  the  parlour. 

Don  Louis,  who  was  transacting  business,  drop- 
ped some  pa})ers  from  his  hand,  in  the  alarm  and 
surprise  excited  by  the  abrupt  entrance  of  the 
dreaded  functionary,  and  the  strangers  who  were 
with  him  hastily  glided  out  of  the  room.  His  ap> 
prehensions  were  not  diminished  by  apcremptorj 
order  to  give  up  his  papers,  and  particularly  to 
produce  the  letter  he  had  received  from  me.  Don 
Louis  placed  this  valuable  document  in  the  hands 
of  the  Secretary,  who  examined  it  carefully,  and 
becoming  in  some  degree  reassured  by  the  harm- 
less nature  of  its  contents,  informed  him  of  the 
circumstances  under  which  I  had  been  arrested ; 
and  asked  him  whether  he  would  become  my 
Fiador,  and  pledge  himself  for  my  appearance  at 
any  moment  that  the  Captain -General  might  re- 
quire my  presence.  He  said  that,  in  default  of 
such  an  arrangement,  it  would  be  necessary  to 
keep  me  in  strict  confinement  The  old  man  con- 
sented, and  my  situation  became  more  tolerable. 
It  is  true,  that  a  police  officer  was  always  stationed 
at  the  door  of  the  inn,  and  regularly  gave  notico 
to  some  of  his  brethren  whenever  I  left  the  house. 
They  followed  me  through  all  my  wanderings, 
keeping  their  eyes  constantly  upon  me,  but  with- 
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«at  any  active  interference,  and  remaining  so  far 
aloof,  that  I  became  at  length  almost  indifferent 
to  such  a  mitigated  surveillance. 

During  the  remainder  of  the  time  I  spent  at 
Santiago  I  was  treated  with  the  utmost  kindness 
by  Don  Louis  and  his  son,  and  passed  many  plea- 
sant hours  in  their  family  circle.  During  my 
previous  visit  to  that  city,  the  incessant  rain  had 
left  upon  my  mind  a  very  unfavourable  impres- 
mon  of  the  surrounding  scenery ;  but  my  opinion 
was  completely  changed  when  I  saw  it  under  the 
magical  influence  of  a  cloudless  sky.  Like  the 
countenance  of  a  pretty  child,  that  country  should 
be  seen,  not  in  tears,  but  in  its  laughing  hours. 
It  cannot  boast  of  those  striking  features  which 
retain  their  grandeur  under  every  fluctuation 
of  the  atmosphere,  but  has  all  those  softer 
charms,  which  rivet  the  eye,  when  clad  in  sun- 
shine, though  totally  lost  in  the  mists  of  a  stormy 
day.  The  foreground  is  varied,  and  beauti- 
fully undulated,  and  the  view  is  terminated  by  a 
range  of  blue  mountains  which  rise  boldly  in  the 
distance.  I  wandered  almost  every  morning  to 
a  picturesque  quarry,  where  I  sat  enjoying  the 
prospect,  till  I  perceived  that  my  occupations 
were  minutely  observed,  upon  which  I  deserted 
my  favourite  spot,  recollecting  that  even  inani- 
mate rocks  must  not  be  too  much  inspected  in 
troubled  times ;  "  eliam  saxa  loquuntur.*' 
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The  dominion  of  the  priests  tras  then  abaoltite.' 
at  Santiago^   and   I  was  told   that  tho  biitwaid:; 
indications  of  religious  feeling  had  lattcrlj.iilf- 
ereascd.      Before  the  revolution  of  1820,  faction : 
was  asleep ;   the  Church  and  her  partisans  werd 
not  aware  that  the  ground  upon  which  they  stood 
was  undermined,  and  that  the  ancient  institutiioiia 
of  the  land  were  actually  nodding  to  their  falL 

Tlie  events  of  the  following  years  opened  thou^ 
eyes ;  the  facility  with  which  the  old  Govemmeafc 
was  overthrown,  and  the  evident  intention  of 
the  Constitutionalists,  during  their  day  of  powcTi 
not  to  reform,  but  to  exterminate  the  priesthood< 
awakened  their  inmost  fears,  and  roused  an  im- 
placable spirit  of  vengeance.  They  naturally 
supposed  that  their  existence,  as  a  body  possess* 
ing  rights  defined  and  recognised  by  the  statej 
could  only  be  secured  by  rooting  out  every 
vestige  of  principles  espoused  by  a  party  whosc: 
hostility  to  their  interests  was  so  deadly  and  un- 
compromising. Even  the  moderate  partisans  of 
the  Church,  distrusting  her  actual  strength  and 
conscious  of  the  great  though  latent  danger, 
entered  warmly  into  the  measures  adopted  for  her 
defence ;  while  her  more  heated  and  enterprising, 
adherents  fell  into  the  errors  of  an  age  gone  by». 
revived  the  exploded  doctrine,  that  men  should 
be  proscribed,  not  merely  for  their  actions,  but 
for  their  opinions,  and  loudly  called  for  the  re- 
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eitetiUdlkmetit  of  the  Inquisition,  ad  the  otlly^- 
gine  which  could  enable  them  to  carry  their  ^fuit 
schemes  into  complete  operation.  And  yet,  how* 
CTer  exaggerated  the  views  entertained  by  some 
of  the  priesthood,  they  were,  as  a  body,  engaged 
in  a  war  of  self  preservation,  not  of  aggression. 

The  progress  of  Constitutional  principles,  and 
the  imminent  danger  in  which  the  Church  was 
placed,  during  the  revolution  of  1822,  had  the 
same  effect  upon  their  clergy  which  the  growth 
of  the  dissenting  interest  has  in  some  degree 
produced  on  ours.  Their  exertions  to  obtain 
influence  over  the  people  were  never  so  great 
find  sustained,  as  since  they  felt  the  danger  x)f 
losing  it  entirely;  and  in  many  parts  of  the 
country,  their  labours  were  at  that  time  rewarded 
by  a  proportionable  increase  of  zealous  feeling. 

In  Santiago  itself  the  rites  of  public  worship 
had  never  been  so  solemnly  performed,  the  pro* 
cessions  so  fi-equcnt  and  interminable,  or  the 
voice  of  prayer  so  continual  in  the  streets,  as 
within  the  two  years  previous  to  my  arrival. 
And  effectively,  although  the  High  Church  party 
failed  in  the  struggle,  then  carrying  on,  to  gain  a 
complete  ascendency  over  the  Crown,  their  power 
was  at  this  time  inordinately  great  in  the  pro- 
vinces, and  frequently  overshadowed  the  civil 
ftuthority. 

This  peculiar  state  of  things  may  be  well  illu3- 
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trated  by  a  little  circumBtanco.  I  was  wallung 
one  morning  in  the  immediate  envirooa  of  Saa* 
tiago  with  an  intelligent  young  Spaniard ;  lie  had 
been  discussing  political  questions  with  gpneat 
freedom ;  he  had  alluded  with  regret  to  the  fidl 
of  the  Constitution ;  he  had  mentioned  in  terms 
of  unbounded  censure  tlie  actual  system  of  go- 
vernment, and  had  even  spoken  with  contumdy 
of  the  formidable  Eguia.  I  happened,  in  the 
course  of  conversation,  to  ask  him  whether  he  did 
not  think  that  some  of  the  evils  which  aiBicted 
Spain  might  be  ultimately  traced  to  the  celibacy 
of  the  clergy.  We  were  walking  at  the  moment 
but  he  stopped  abruptly  when  I  put  this  question ; 
his  face  became  flushed  and  he  actually  trembled* 
but  quickly  recovering  himself  he  answered,  "  If 
the  Captain- General  and  the  Police  knew  that  I 
had  assented  to  such  a  proposition,  the  lowest 
and  darkest  dungeon  in  tlic  city  would  not  be 
low  or  dark  enough  for  me."  Yet  this  man,  who 
treated  the  general  system  of  civil  government, 
and  even  the  actual  authorities,  with  open  con* 
tempt,  trembled  at  the  idea  of  being  supposed 
to  cast  the  slightest  doubt,  even  in  the  most  in- 
direct manner,  upon  any  part  of  the  practice  of 
the  Church. 

But  if  the  Spanish  clergy,  writhing  binder  a 
bitter  sense  of  unprovoked  and  recent  persecutioHf 
were  struggling  to  retain  their  empire  over  the 
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mtndc  of  men  by  means  not  altogether  suited  to 
tlie  tolerant  spirit  of  the  age;  Spain^s  liberal 
politieians,  among  the  lower,  and  often  among 
the  middling  classes,  were  far  less  advanced  in 
the  career  of  Christian  charity  than  the  calum- 
niated members  of  the  Church,  and  frequently 
entertained  notions  of  religious  toleration,  well 
suited  to  the  days  of  the  second  Philip. 

Democratic  opinions  arc  no  where  more  ex- 
treme than  among  the  Spanish  liberals ;  but  in 
no  country  is  the  philosophy  of  freedom,  civil  or 
religious,  less  understood.  I  remember  talking 
to  a  liberal  in  Valentia  about  the  Inquisition, 
i^inst  which  he  declaimed  with  a  truly  patriotic 
energy.  That  institution  was  most  annoying,  he 
said,  from  its  interference  with  the  freedom  of 
private  life.  "  I  hate  oppression  in  any  shape," 
he  continued,  ''  I  am  a  friend  to  the  human  race  ; 
if,  indeed,  there  be  a  Jew  among  us,  bum  him,  I 
say,  bum  him  alive ;  but  interference  with  honest 
men  like  you  and  me,  on  account  of  our  opinions, 
is  beyond  endui-ance." 

Such  barbarous  and  grotesque  discrepancies 
between  the  most  intolerant  practice,  and  a  pro- 
fession of  the  most  liberal  opinions,  are,  of  course, 
among  the  higher  order  of  Spanish  liberals,  cor- 
rected by  greater  information  and  greater  know- 
kdge  of  the  world;  but  the  same  utter  miscon- 
ception of  the  real  principles  of  toleration  actuates 
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their  conduct.  The  law,  in  their  opinion,  shouUL 
in  theory,  be  equally  applicable  to  all  parties; 
but  to  act  on  the  jmnciple  of  administering  AjQ 
same  measure  of  justice  to  the  opponent^  as  to 
the  friend  of  the  prevailing  policy,  to  the  Carlist, 
as  to  the  Queenite,  would  be  reprobated  aa  an 
indication  of  positive  weakness,  or,  more  pro* 
bably,  resented  as  a  proof  of  covert  treason.  Tho 
notion  of  impartial  dealing  between  man  and 
man,  without  reference  to  the  political  opinions 
he  may  entertain,  is,  in  their  eyes,  a  practical 
mistake,  attributable  only  to  incapacity  or  col-f 
lusion. 

But  I  was  speaking  of  the  effects  and  extent  o£ 
the  clerical  influence,  of  which,  even  in  my  own 
examination  before  the  Captain- General,  I  per-* 
ceived  some  traces.  I  was  reminded  of  some 
questions,  which  I  had  certainly  asked,  but  re- 
membered distinctly  having  only  put  them  to  one 
individual,  who,  1  have  every  reason  to  believe, 
communicated  them  to  tlie  priest,  by  whom  they 
were  transmitted  to  tlic  police.  I  do  not  accuse 
the  Spanish  clergy  of  violating  the  sacred  trust 
reposed  in  them  at  the  confessional — of  this  I  am 
sure  they  arc  incapable — but  I  do  think  they  often 
persuade  their  penitents  to  make,  or  at  least  to 
sanction,  any  revelations  the  Church  may  deem 
expedient;  and  this  course  I  think  is  pursued 
still  more  where  women  are  concerned.     Whcft 
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the  devotional  feeling  is  strongly  impressed  ioh 
the  tnind  of  a  fair  Spaniard^  it  supersedes  every 
Mher^  even  the  deep-rooted  passion  of  love  ;  but 
this  excess  of  zeal  is  chiefly  found  in  the  remote 
provinces. 

Under  the  influence  of  this  engrossing  passion 
the  character  of  the  Spanish  woman  becomes 
altogether  changed.  If  once  persuaded  that  the 
liian  she  loves  is  conspiring  against  the  Churchy 
every  avenue  to  her  heart,  that  well  of  deep  and 
inexhaustible  feeling,  is  closed  at  once  against 
him ;  an  unworthy  system  of  deception,  the  off- 
spring of  a  false,  but  not  of  a  debased  principle,  is 
fambstituted  for  her  former  sincerity ;  she  believes 
that  her  own,  that  his  salvation,  that  the  immortal 
weal  of  thousands  whom  his  macliinations  may 
endanger,  imperiously  require  her  to  sacrifice 
every  personal  feeling;  to  dive  into  his  inmost 
thoughts  for  the  purpose  of  betraying  them,  and 
to  treasure  up,  and  afterwards  reveal,  every  care^ 
less  word  breathed  in  the  hours  of  dalliance,  or 
dropped  in  the  unguarded  moment  of  powerful 
emotion. 

During  the  civil  war  there  were  instances  of 
women,  misled  by  their  phrenzied  attachment  to 
the  Church,  who  actually  received  their  unwary 
admirers  in  the  warm  embrace  of  love,  and  even 
itt  that  hour  of  reciprocal  passion,  dealt  the  fatal 
blow  with  a  f  rm  hand>  but  an  agonized  heart. 
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These  remarks  only  apply  to  those  volcanic  difr* 
positions,  still,  though  but  oecasionally^  found  ia 
parts  of  Spain,  over  which  religion  exercisos 
most  fanatic  sway,  and  to  those  particular 
in  which  the  safety  of  the  Church  is  considered  bj 
the  impassioned  votaress  as  imperiouvly  opposed 
to  the  dictates  of  the  heart     Generally  speakings 
love  and  religion  are  twin  sisters  in  Spain,  and 
accord  extremely  well :  in  England,  that  land  of 
pure  religion,  a  man  of  pleasure  endeavouring  to 
engage  the  affections  of  a  married  woman  system- 
atically undermines  every  sacred  impression,  and 
keeps  out  of  sight  all  that  can  possibly  promote 
religious  zeal.     In  Spain,  he  attains  his  object  by 
a  different  course ;  religion  is  too  often  made  sub- 
servient to  his  views,  he  frequents  the  holy  fes- 
tivals which  she  attends,  the  deep  devotion  of  her 
spirit  lives  upon  his  lips ;  and  if  he  cannot  kneel 
by  her  side  in  the  long  aisle,  at  least  she  knowi» 
too  well,  that  his  eye  is  upon  her.     Spanish  devo- 
tion is  often  attired  in  gloomy  colours.     I  have 
seen  the  antiquated   dames  of  Murcia  solemnly 
pacing  the  public  walks  of  their  city  with  little 
scourges  attached  to  their  dress,  and  knotted  for 
the  pur])ose  of  self  torture.     But  their  faith  is 
sometimes  clad  in  a  light  and  brilliant  livery; 
"  la  reliyion,  r amour,  le  parfum  et  Us  fleurs,**  all 
mingling  in  one  flowery  but  delusive  path. 

Before  I  relieve  my  readers  from  any  further 
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aention  of  my  Gallician  adventure^  I  must  notice 
an  incident,  unimportant  in  itself,  but  curiously 
Hkistrating  the  vigilance  of  the  Spanish  police^ 
and  the  intense  acutencss  of  their  observations  in 
disturbed  times.  As  the  Indian  discovers  the 
recent  footsteps  of  an  enemy,  on  wastes  that 
appear  absolutely  trackless  to  less  gifted  eyes, 
so  the  Spanish  police  follow  their  prey  by  indica- 
tions so  faint  and  infrequent,  as  wholly  to  escape 
the  perception  of  less  practised  minds.  I  have 
already  said  that  on  my  first  arrival  at  Lugo,  I 
took  some  refreshment  in  a  small  tavern  at  the 
entrance  of  the  town ;  the  bill  being  very  mode- 
rate, and  having  no  small  change,  I  gave  the 
waiter  as  much  for  himself  as  the  dinner  had 
cost  The  man  casually  adverted  to  the  circum- 
stance before  an  agent  of  the  police,  whose  cu- 
riosity was  excited  by  a  statement  that  would 
have  attracted  no  attention  from  any  other  indi- 
vidual. He  shrewdlv  remarked,  that  the  act. 
trifling  as  it  might  appear,  was  rather  the  act  of 
a  gentleman  than  of  the  little  traders  who  tra- 
velled along  that  road,  and  put  up  at  the  inn. 
He  knew  that  they  were  well  acquainted  with  the 
exact  proportion  which  should  subsist  between 
the  amount  of  the  bill,  and  the  payment  of  the 
waiter,  and  would  not  have  been  induced,  by  any 
accidental  circumstances,  to  have  given  a  fraction 
beyond  the  necessary  sum.     Under  this  impres- 
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sion  he  entered  the  tavern,  seated  hiniMtf  d|^' 
posite  to  me,  scrutinized  my  movements,  obseilpei 
my  general  manner,  and  soon  became  convimSei 
that  I  was  the  individual  whose  appearance  hid 
been  described  to  the  Police,  and  whom  they  hiJI 
been  long  expecting.  lie  immediately  comnu- 
nicatcd  to  his  superiors  the  result  of  his  observa* 
tions,  and  I  was  in  consequence  arrested  during 
the  ensuing  night. 

I  remember  seeing  a  similar  instance  of  extreme 
subtlety  in  the  police,  during  a  still  more  dis- 
tracted period,  for  at  such  times  every  faculty  is 
quickened  to  a  wonderful  extent  by  an  active  and 
peq)ctual  sense  of  impending  danger.  During 
the  great  northern  insurrection  in  1822  I  walked 
from  Irun  to  Fontarabia;  and  entering  the  town 
explored  it,  and,  being  as  usual  mistaken  for  a 
Spaniard,  was  unmolested  by  any  questions.  I 
might  then  have  retraced  my  steps  unsuspected, 
but  wishing  to  obtain  a  fuller  view  of  the  glorious 
prospect  before  me,  I  endeavoured  to  approach 
the  edge  of  the  cliff',  which  was  separated  from 
me  by  a  low  wall.  Being  extremely  short-sighted 
I  did  not  iuimediatcly  perceive  a  breach,  through 
which  it  was  perfectly  easy  to  pass,  but  went  to 
the  head  of  the  wall  and  skirted  it  downwards 
till  I  reached  the  aperture.  This  circuitous  pro- 
cess was  observed  by  an  officer  of  the  police,  who 
instantly  concluded  that  I  was  unacquainted  with 
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%  suspicious  character.  He  joined  me,  entered 
into  conversation,  and  finally  gave  me  up  to  the 
Authorities,  by  whom  I  was  examined,  and  seat 
ba^k  to  Iran  under  an  escort. 

But  to  return  to  my  narrative.     While  I  re- 
mained at  Santiago  in  this  state  of  partial  fireor 
dom,  I  was  one  day  visited  by  a  Spaniard  dressed 
in  a  naval  uniform,  and  apparently  a  professional 
man.     He  said,  that  happening  to  lodge  in  the 
same  house,  and  having  heard  that  an  English- 
man of  rank  was  detained  under  vexatious  cir- 
eumstances,  he  had  thought  himself  bound  in 
courtesy  to  call  upon  me,  and  make  me  a  free 
tender  of  his  services.     We  conversed  for  some 
time  on  general  subjects ;    his  appearance  was 
highly  prepossessing ;  his  manners  had  the  cour- 
tesy and  distinction  of  high  birth ;   he  was  emi- 
nently handsome;  his  fine  dark  eyes  often  kindled 
with  enthusiasm,  and  a  strong  tinge  of  romance 
pervaded  all  he  said,  and  seemed  inherent  in  his 
character.     He  showed  me  some  verses  to  a  lady ; 
verses  full  of  fire  and  feeling,  which  he  had  ap- 
parently just  composed,  for  the  ink  was  scarcely 
dry.      He  dwelt,  with  an  emphasis  that  was  irre- 
instibly  comical,  upon  every  epithet  sacred  to 
the  Dulcinea  of  his  strain,  for  whom  he  seemed 
to  feel  a  chivalrous  devotion,  the  true  love  of  the 
middle  ages,  which  could  not  tolerate  any  com* 
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petition  with  the  object  of  iti  idbbitry.  He  vas 
a  genuine  child  of  romance,  for  eng^rosaed  by  the 
idea  of  his  absent  miBtress,  and  hnrried  on  bj 
bis  poetic  ardour,  he  never  once  reflected  on 
the  singular  appearance  which  such  unosml 
frankness  of  communication  from  a  perfect 
stranger  must  have  had  in  my  eyes.  Such  was 
the  apparent  character  of  the  man ;  but  I  will 
not  conceal  from  my  readers  that  a  shade  of  sus- 
picion respecting  the  real  object  of  his  visit 
occasionally  crossed  my  mind.  I  knew  that  the 
police  made  use  of  various  means  to  extract  in- 
formation  from  suspected  persons,  and  frequently 
employed  agents  to  elicit  facts^  and  obtain  admis- 
sions imder  the  mask  of  friendship,  which  could 
not  be  extorted  by  any  legal  process.  Now  cer- 
tainly the  apparent  openness  and  generosity  of 
Atocha's  character,  and  the  unreserved  nature  of 
his  conversation,  were  highly  calculated  to  call 
forth  some  degree  of  reciprocal  confidence  from 
a  stranger,  friendless  and  unacquainted  with  the 
subtle  intrigues  of  the  Spanish  police,  and  the 
circuitous  paths  by  which  they  often  obtain  their 
information.  Other  circumstances  in  some  degree 
strengthened  this  disagreeable  impression.  My 
sitting-room  was  only  separated  from  an  adjoining 
apartment  by  a  door  which  was  kept  constantly 
locked,  and  I  heard,  upon  two  different  occasions* 
when  engaged  in  conversation,  a  rustling  near 
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tbe  key-hole,  as  if  some  persons  on  the  other  side 
were  in  the  act  of  listening.  Upon  inquiry  I 
learnt  that  the  apartment  was  occupied  by  Senot 
Atocha ;  hut  he  was  frequently  out  of  the  house; 
and  it  is  possible  that  others  may  have  iaken  ad- 
vantage of  his  absence.  In  his  interview  with  me 
he  certainly  led  the  conversation  more  than  once 
to  the  cause  of  my  arrest^  but  it  is  probable  that 
curiosity  alone  dictated  his  inquiries.  I  was  un<* 
willing  to  attribute  unworthy  motives  to  a  man, 
upon  whose  open  brow  honour  and  truth  seemed 
written  in  characters  too  legible  to  be  mistaken ; 
but  experience  had  taught  me  to  distrust  actions 
which,  under  happier  circumstances,  could  have 
borne  no  invidious  construction.  For  at  that 
time  friend  suspected  friend,  and  the  father  could 
hardly  place  reliance  on  his  son :  in  such  a  state 
of  society,  suspicion  becomes  not  an  occasional 
inmate,  but  a  prevailing  habit  of  the  mind;  nor 
is  this  the  least  evil  resulting  from  long-con- 
tinued civil  dissensions. 

A  day  or  two  after  this  visit,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Police  called  at  the  inn,  and  requested  me  to 
accompany  him  to  the  audience-room,  where  I 
found  the  Captain-general  enthroned.  Eguia  in- 
formed me  that  he  bad  just  received  a  dispatch 
from  Mr.  Bartlett,  the  British  Consul  at  Corunna, 
declaring  that  I  was  an  Englishman,  and  the 
person  whom  I  professed  myself  to  be,  guaranfee- 
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ing  the  legitimacy  of  the  objects  I  had  in  vieir# 
and  in  short,  confirming  all  my  statements.  He 
was  therefore  pleased  to  tell  me,  that  after  suob 
an  explicit  declaration  from  the  British  ConsuL 
he  could  no  longer  entertain  a  doubt  upon  the 
subject,  as  he  was  a  gentleman  for  whom  he  en* 
tertaincd  the  highest  sentiments  of  respect.  My 
manner  and  appearance  were>  however,  so  de^ 
cidedly  Spanish,  that  even  now  he  was  unable  tO 
convince  the  Police  and  others  of  a  fact  which  the 
Consul's  positive  assurance  alone  induced  him  to 
credit.  He  said  that  the  disasters  into  which  I 
had  fallen  had  been,  to  a  great  extent,  the  result 
of  my  o^vn  imprudent  conduct ;  that  the  persons 
with  whom  I  had  associated,  the  political  inquiries 
I  had  made,  my  frequent  deviations  from  the 
highroad,  and  my  wild  and  rambling  excursions 
among  the  fastnesses,  at  such  an  unusual  time  of 
the  year,  had  all  confirmed  the  impression  which 
my  striking  resemblance  to  the  outlawed  chief 
had  originally  created.  He  concluded  by  saying, 
that  as  the  Government  had  resolved  to  liberate 
me,  I  should  probably  be  disposed  to  leave  San- 
tiago on  the  following  day.  I  assured  the  Cap- 
tain-general that  I  was  fiiUy  prepared  to  meet 
his  wishes  in  that  respect,  and  was  anxious  to 
have  my  passport  made  out  for  Orense  on  that 
very  evening.  The  allusion  to  Orense  threatened 
to  produce  a  fresh  commotion :  looks  of  honor 
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and  suspicion  were  renewed  among  tLe  agents  of 
the  Police^  and  the  Captain-general  declared  that 
the  safety  of  the  people  entrusted  to  his  charge 
rendered  it  absolutely  necessary  that  I  should 
quit  Spain,  with  all  imaginable  rapidity,  by  the 
road  to  Tuy,  the  most  direct  to  the  frontier. 
I  replied,  that  of  course  no  reason  which  I  could 
allege  would  have  any  weight  with  his  Excel- 
lency, if  it  were  once  established  that  my  journey 
to  Orense  would  disturb  the  tranquillity  of  Spain ; 
but  as  I  had  actually  made  arrangements  to 
te-enter  the  Trazos  Montes  by  the  north-eastern 
frontier,  such  a  complete  deviation  from  the 
route  I  had  prescribed  to  myself  woxild  be  at- 
tended with  great  personal  inconvenience.  He 
had,  however,  determined  that  I  should  leave 
Spain  by  the  Tuy  road,  from  which  he  requested 
me  on  no  pretext  to  wander ;  and,  to  prevent  me 
from  holding  communications  with  my  supposed 
adherents,  he  specified  certain  towns,  and  villages 
in  which  alone  I  might  pass  the  night.  If  found 
in  Spain  after  the  expiration  of  three  days  I  was 
again  liable  to  be  arrested.  He  then  expressed 
great  anxiety  for  my  safety,  and  recommended 
me  to  accept  his  offer  of  an  escort,  which  should 
accompany  me  to  the  frontier,  and  effectually  pro-* 
tect  me  from  any  popular  ebullition.  I  perceived 
his  real  motive,  and  knowing  well  that  these  friends 
and  protectors  would  speedily  become  my  masters^ 
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I  thanked  him  for  the  interest  he  took  in  mj 
safety,  but  expressed  the  utmost  disinclinmtion  to 
deprive  his  Majesty  of  any  defenders  at  a  time 
when  their  presence  was  so  much  required  at 
home. 

Matters  were  then  adjusted ;  I  was  condition- 
ally restored  to  freedom,  formal  salutations  were 
coldly  exchanged  between  us,  and  we  separatedL 
Eguia  was  an  admirable  specimen  of  the  old 
&natic  Royalist ;  yet  all  the  zeal  and  ability 
which  he  displayed  in  detecting  the  most  hidden 
conspiracies,  and  bringing  to  justice  the  most 
wary  conspirators,  could  not  preserve  him  from  a 
fearful  disaster,  for  he  was  dreadfully  wounded 
in  1S29  by  the  explosion  of  some  fulminating 
powder,  artfully  placed  under  the  seal  of  a  letter; 
a  base  and  malignant  act,  probably  emanating 
from  some  exasperated  victim  of  his  severity. 
Having  taken  leave  of  my  kind  friends  the  Bivas 
I  mounted  my  horse.  My  guardian  Angel,  in 
the  shape  of  a  Police-officer,  remained  to  the  last 
moment  at  his  post  near  the  inn.  News  from 
Catalonia  arrived  immediately  previous  to  mj 
departure  from  Santiago;  the  insurrection  stiH 
continued  to  gain  ground,  the  Queen  had  been 
insulted  in  her  passage  through  Valentia,  and 
the  expected  re-establishment  of  the  Inquisition 
excited,  in  the  highest  degree,  the  hopes  and 
fears  of  the  conflicting  parties. 
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'  And  now  baring  given  a  faithful  account  of  the 
iitigular  events  which  befel  me  in  consequence  of 
a^misoonception  of  my  motives,  I  should  be  acting 
am  uneandid  and  ungenerous  part  if  I  did  not 
state,  that  calmly  reflecting  upon  events,  now 
kmg  elapsed,  I  cannot  impute  much,  if  any,  blame 
to  the  Spanish  Authorities*  The  civil  war,  then 
raging  in  the  kingdom,  the  plots  that  were  mul- 
ti]dying  on  all  sides,  and  the  spies  who  had  lately 
mundated  Gallicia,  and  were  communicating  with 
the  Spanish  democrats  in  Portugal,  were  circum- 
stances pregnant  with  danger  to  the  establidied 
Government.  At  the  time,  I  was  naturally  an- 
noyed at  such  an  attack  upon  my  liberty,  but  I 
can  easily  conceive  that  the  local  authorities  may 
have  considered  it  their  bounden  duty>  in  the 
critical  situation  of  public  affairs,  to  arrest  a 
stranger,  coming  from  a  most  suspected  country ; 
whose  journey  too  was  performed  at  a  very  un- 
wnial  time  of  the  year,  and  was  accompanied  by 
circumstances  in  some  degree  calculated  to  throw 
doubt  upon  his  intentions.  I  think  I  might  have 
experienced  the  same  interruption  under  any  Go- 
vernment so  circumstanced ;  and  of  this  I  am  sure, 
that  had  I  been  arrested  by  my  Spanish  liberal 
fioends,  under  suspicion  of  Boyalist  intrigues,  my^ 
thraldom  would  have  been  more  protracted,  and 
my  treatment  not  quite  so  toleraUe. 

The  evening  was  rainy,  but  the  country  through 
which  I  rode  to  Fadron  Bvely  and  diversifiedL 
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There  I  was  refreshed  by  some  tca,r  and  fatigued 
by  a  host  of  insatiable  women^  who  ovcnrwhelnied 
me  with  queries  touching  England*  As  a  plain  un* 
varnished  statement  of  facts  did  not  appease  their 
appetite  for  the  marvellous,  I  gratified  their  taste 
by  assuring  them  that  Englishmen  were  g^uaraa- 
teed  by  law  in  the  undisturbed  possession  of  four 
contemporary  wives,  and  concubines  ad  libiium. 
They  remarked  that  better  conduct  could  hardly 
be  expected  from  Jews,  and  the  English  were 
avowedly  of  the  Jewish  persuasion ;  but  in  return 
for  my  communications,  they  tried  to  convert  me 
to  the  Catholic  faith,  and  assured  mc^  that,  with 
such  a  pious  object  in  view,  they  would  raise  no 
injudicious  objections  to  a  little  well-timed  gal- 
lantry, although  such  gentle  lapses  were  con- 
sidered by  their  Church  as  mortal  sins. 

On  the  following  day  I  continued  my  journey 
to  the  frontier,  through  a  delightful  country.  I 
met  some  Spaniards  at  Redondela,  who  asked  me 
more  questions  than  I  thought  right  to  answer 
at  such  a  doubtful  time.  Near  Tuy  I  saw  a  curious 
instance  of  that  inaptitude  to  accommodate  esta- 
blished habits  to  actual  circumstances,  so  pecu- 
liar to  the  Spanish  character,  and  some  times  sa 
truly  ludicrous  in  its  results.  A  superior  kind  of 
countryman,  driving  a  vehicle  containing  parcels 
and  goods,  (his  own,  moreover,)  had  been  so 
unfortunate  as  to  overturn  it,  not  far  from  the 
gates  of  the  town.     The  horse  was  lying  under 
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the  shafts^  the  vehicle  was  in  the  ditch,  the  goois 
were  scattered  along  the  road,  and,  although  of  a 
perishable  nature,  were  lying,  for  the  most  part> 
immersed  in  mud.  Under  these  circumstanced 
anj  man  but  a  Spaniard  would  have  immediately 
assisted  his  horse  to  rise,  would  have  examined 
hi9  vehicle  to  ascertain  that  it  had  suffered  no 
injury,  and  would  have  carefully  replaced  hia 
goods:  not  so  our  iriend  the  Spaniard;  the  hour 
had  arrived  at  which  he  was  accustomed  to  make 
hb  mid-day  repast,  and  that  repast  was  not 
to-be  postponed  by  any  freak  of  malignant  fortune; 
so,  perched  on  one  side  of  the  subverted  vehicle, 
he  sat  calm  and  conspicuous,  knife  in  hand, 
leisurely  apportioning  his  cheese  to  his  bread, 
and  eyeing  with  indifference,  horse,  vehicle,  and 
soaking  goods ;  nor  till  the  inward  man  was 
thoroughly  appeased,  did  he  begin  in  sober 
earnest  to  inspect  and  repair  the  evil.  He  was 
a  Catalan,  and  not  a  Gallician,  and  this  slight 
incident  is  an  apt  and  faithful  illustration  of  the 
phlegmatic  disposition  of  his  countrymen,  and  of 
their  dogged  adhesion  to  ordinary  habits  under 
every  contingency. 

We  sometimes  hear,  in  France  and  England,  of 
a  spirit  of  encroachment,  and  a  spirit  of  conces- 
9ion ;  in  Spain,  a  spirit  of  mal  a  propos,  if  it  may 
be  so  termed,  unquestionably  tinges  the  national 
character.  I  have  heard,  that  in  the  agony  of  the 
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Gortee,  and  when  the  French  ware  aetnalty  enttv- 
mg  Cadis,  a  glowing  orator  was  anguing,  witk 
energy,  on  the  exact  degree  of  preoadenoe  wliidi 
should  hereafter  be  accorded  to  a  Bear-Admiial 
of  Constitutional  Spain,  lliere  surelj  is,  howetcr 
remote,  a  &mily  resemblance  between  our  feast 
ing  farmer  and  the  orator,  for,  under  their  le- 
spective  ci^umstances,  the  feast  and  the  srgo- 
ment  were  equally  inappropriate. 

At  Tuy  I  met  my  old  ally,  the  Consul's  ageiil» 
who  dispatched  my  business  with  great  ezpefi- 
tion.  Here  a  member  of  the  Police  assured  me 
that  a  detailed  account  of  my  arrest,  and  oi  the 
proceedings  instituted  against  me,  had  been  for- 
warded to  their  office,  and  added  that  my  mawe^ 
ments  had  been  narrowly  observed  during  my 
first  visit  to  Santiago.  While  I  was  standing  on 
the  bank  expecting  the  boat  destined  to  convey 
m'e  across  the  Minho,  a  noble  stream  which  here 
divides  the  rival  kingdoms,  two  Capuchin  friars 
approached  me,  and  entering  into  conversation 
endeavoured,  by  many  subtle  questions,  to  dis- 
cover the  real  object  of  my  Gallician  expedition. 
At  length  we  embarked,  and  I  bade  a  final  fare- 
well  to  Spain,  renowned,  romantic  Spain;  a 
country  which  I  had  found  always  fraught  with 
stirring  adventures,  and  always  enveloped  in  the 
storms  of  civil  dissension.  I  landed  on  the  Por- 
tuguese shore,  and  breathed  freely. 
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]Rnt  Impretsioo*  eoufirmed — Surpaning  B«aiity  of  Htm  Siitr« 

'  Minho'-Supentition   of  the   Bento— CooTent  of  Thibaim— 

Quiaaraa—  '  Inhabitant  of  the  Minhe  and  Mmaitwmwn  of 

tbo  Trasoa  compared — Breakfast  in  the  Confwnt  Parlour-— 

Monkish  Flattery — Return  to  Litbon. 

At  Yalenqs  I  ealled  on  the  Governor,  and  in 
the  evening  attended  a  party  at  Iiis  house,  where 
I  was  introduced  to  the  ladies  of  his  iamily,  the 
oficers  of  a  regiment  stationed  in  the  town»  and 
tbiee  fat  and  favourite  pugs.  I  found  the  Go- 
vernor, a  most  worthy  man,  in  bed,  suffering  from 
kidisposition,  and  a  lady  of  a  certain  age,  evidently 
wife,  mother,  or  daughter,  feeding  him  with  afEse- 
tionate  solicitude.  Valen^a  is  a  place  of  great 
stren^h,  and  might  easily  demolish  its  sister 
town  on  the  opposite  bank:  in  allusion  to  its 
fortifications,  some  Portuguese  officers  observed, 
that  their  forbearance,  in  refraining  from  such  a 
tesnpting  act,  was  a  signal  proof  of  the  national 
moderation,  and  added,  as  a  supplement  to  the 
semark,  that  the  strong  were  always  merciful;  aa 
if  the  destruction  of  Tuy  involved  that  of  Spain, 
and  would  be  followed  by  no  retributive  conse- 
quences. 
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J  was  visited  bj  the  Com- 
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offence  has  been  eomimttedy  he  fixes  wHa  mdifli^ 
fating  decision  upon  the  offender;  if  a  rebbeij^ 
has  occurred,  he  indicates  the  place  where  tha^ 
stolen  goods  are  deposited,  and  names  the  robber/ 
To  him  the  shades  of  midnight  are  dear  as  tfie 
glare  of  noon ;  and  if  man*8  life  be  taken  at  that 
silent  hour,  his  glance  can  pierce  the  dsrlrnesr 
impenetrable  by  other  eyes,  and  his  awful  Tdea 
proclaims  the  accursed  man  of  blood. 

And  there,  where  his  lonely  hut  lies  boried 
amid  crag  and  heath,  there,  after  a  heavy  fidl  of 
rain,  when  the  mountain  streams  are  flooded^ 
and  the  wild  clouds  chasing  each  other  over' the 
disordered  fiu;e  of  llcaven,  there  may  be  seen 
the  aged  Bento,  filling  the  roag^c  phial  with  the 
waters  of  seven  different  fountains ;  waters  wfaidv 
united  by  his  pious  hand,  and  at  the  fitting  mo- 
ment, have  some  strange  inexplicable  power  to 
heal  the  most  grievous  maladies :  there  too,  on 
the  still  eve,  when  not  a  breath  disturbs  the 
forest  trees,  that  sainted  and  solitary  mortal  is 
beheld  by  a  revering  peasantry,  culling  simples 
firom  the  hill-side,  or  kindling  a  mysterious  fire 
upon  the  rock,  and  feeding  it  with  the  sable 
feathers  of  some  spell-bound  bird ;  a  wonder- 
working combination  which  can  infuse  fresh  vi- 
gour in  the  healthy,  and  restore  to  life  the  dying 
man. 

Arrived  at  Braga,  I  stopped  at  the  Dos  Ami- 
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fjpm,  md  in  tke  evening  ww  wited  hf  tbe  CoHk 
■andant.  On  the  firflowing moromgl  partook  of 
H  samptnoos  breakfiMt  «t  his  heme,  after  whidr 
lie  movnted  me  on  a  fine  Itorse,  and  aoeompanied 
me  to  the  Convent  of  Thibaim,  a  spacioas  edifice 
]^aeed  in  the  midat  of  an  enchanting  garden, 
nie  verdure  was  wonderfully  rich;  the  roses  in 
lUl  bloom ;  and  the  whole  country,  seen  from  the 
convent  windows,  resembled  a  great  extent  of 
pleasnre  ground.  This  monastery  contains  some 
pBctmres  of  considerable  merit.  Two  are  said  to 
have  been  executed  by  Bubens,  and  I  have  little 
doubt  that  one  at  least  is  an  originaL  There  ia 
also  one  by  Baphael,  and  some  others  called 
Italian,  which  may,  I  think,  be  safely  ascribed  to 
the  Bologna  school.  There  are  two  jnctures  of 
Inez  de  Castro,  the  one  representing  her  in  the 
fttst  blossoming  of  youth ;  the  other,  a  fisw  yean 
later,  when  her  charms  had  fully  expanded.  The 
general  character  of  the  colouring,  the  stiffnesa 
of  the  figure,  and  the  hardness  of  the  outline, 
Iblly  establish  their  claims  to  antiquity.  In  the 
invent  garden  I  observed  a  very  peculiar  spe* 
«ies  of  poplar,  with  so  large  a  leaf  that  I  at  first 
suspected  it  to  be  a  variety  of  the  banyan  tree  ;r 
as  I  returned  to  Braga,  I  saw  the  Indian  com, 
eitt  and  piled  around  the  trees,  the  stalk  being 
left  for  cattle  to  feed  on.  A  branch  hung 
over  the  portal  of  a  house,  is  here,  as  it  was  in 
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England  during  Shakspcare's  time,  an  unfailing; 
sign  of  entertainment  for  man  and  horse.  In  tliel 
evening,  the  Dean  of  Braga  accompanied  me  to 
the  Cathedral,  an  edifice  possessing  little  beauty* 
but  venerable  from  its  antiquity,  and  supposed 
to  have  been  built  before  the  Moorish  invasion. 
The  scene  was  melancholy  but  imposing.  Thfif 
Archbishop  had  lately  died,  the  walls  were  hunj}' 
with  black  cloth,  and  the  low  funereal  music,  min- 
gling with  the  tender  voices  of  the  young  ch6«' 
risters,  sounded  sweetly  but  mournfully  through 
the  long  aisles.  The  Archbishop  of  Braga  ia 
Primate  of  the  two  Spains,  in  virtue  of  his  office; 
he,  therefore,  fills  a  post  of  the  highest  dignity*, 
and  at  that  time  enjoyed  an  enormous  revenue,  . 
Early  on  the  following  morning  I  continued 
my  journey.  The  vale  of  Braga  richly  wooded; 
the  white  walls  of  innumerable  quintas  peeping 
through  the  trees ;  the  monasteries  crowning  the 
heights ;  the  fleecy  clouds,  which  rested  midway 
on  the  adjacent  hills,  and  the  blue  smoke,  curling 
upwards  from  the  town,  produced  a  very  pleasing 
effect.  At  Guimaraens  I  visited  the  old  palace 
of  the  Kings,  now  converted  into  a  barrack,  and 
aftcnvards  explored  tlie  castle,  evidently  built 
by  the  Bomans  in  the  days  of  their  best  work* 
manship,  and  still  in  high  preservation.  Prison- 
ers for  debt  are  now  confined  within  its  walls^ 
which  seem  calculated  to  endure  for  ages.   There 
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I  Baw  a  man  whose  haggard  face  was  fearfully 
impressed  by  want  and  wretchedness;  and  when 
I  gave  him  a  piece  of  money  he  prostrated  him- 
self before  me  in  the  depth  of  his  humility,  with 
such  an  air  of  utter  self-abasement,  as  hardly 
became  a  human  being  when  addressing  his 
brother  man.  The  Cathedral  of  Guimaraens 
is  ancient,  and  more  worthy  of  notice  from  its 
extreme  singularity  than  from  any  architectural 
merits.  The  ^Ad  columns  are  strong,  uncouth, 
and  barbarous ;  the  walls  are  partially  tiled  with 
china;  and  decorations  in  the  most  execrable 
taste  have  been  added  in  latter  times.  Guima- 
raens contains  many  wealthy  inhabitants,  and 
some  of  the  provincial  nobles  have  houses  in  the 
town,  and  are  by  no  means  unpopular.  The 
people  were  much  attached  to  the  convents,  and 
particularly  to  the  nunneries,  which  dispense  as- 
sistance to  the  poor  with  great  liberality.  From 
Guimaraens  I  rode  on  to  Oporto,  which  terminated 
an  expedition  attended  with  considerable  hard- 
ship and  fatigue,  but  full  of  interest  and  excite- 
ment. Since  we  left  Santiago  the  weather  had 
been  truly  delightful:  the  three  weeks  that  succeed 
the  heavy  autumnal  rains  in  Portugal  are  often 
the  most  agreeable  in  the  year ;  and  that  season, 
known  .by  the  name  of  Saint  Martin's  summer, 
combines  the  unclouded  sunshine  and  genial  sen- 
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sations  of  the  real  samiiier«  witkoat  its  opprenirci 
heat. 

I  had  now  traversed  the  Entre  Minho  twiee» 
and  during  my  second  journey  through  the  eoim* 
try  was  still  more  impressed  with  a  sense  of  its 
surpassing  beauty.  All  that  is  most  graceful  kk 
eultivated  scenery,  all  that  is  most  striking  in  the 
wild  landscape,  have  combined  to  render  this 
kttlc  district  a  fairy  land.  In  the  more  sheltered 
situations  of  the  Entre  Minho  the  tea-plant  and 
the  Cape  jessamine  grow  with  Uttle  care,  while  the 
azereiro,  or  Prunus  Lusitanica,  the  Cytisus,  and 
several  varieties  of  the  Cistus  tribe,  are  inter- 
mingled in  gay  profusion  with  the  lofty  broom  of 
Madeira.  The  fields  are  full  of  Indian  com,  the 
meadows  are  abundantly  watered  by  artificial  as 
well  as  by  their  own  natural  and  beauteous 
streams;  the  sides  of  the  hills,  converted  into 
terraces,  are  cultivated  with  exquisite  care,  the 
vines  climb  up  the  highest  trees  and  at  once  em- 
brace and  unite  the  oak,  the  chestnut,  and  the 
poplar.  Let  the  traveller  pause  in  almost  any 
valley  of  the  Minho,  and  his  eye  will  feast  on  all 
this  rich  detail  of  beauty,  while  from  the  adjacent 
heights  of  granite  rock  he  will  command  a  gor- 
geous scene  of  woodland,  diversified  by  streams, 
and  frequent  cottages  half-seen,  half-hid  by  their 
embowering  groves ;  he  will  perceive  spots  almost 
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inaccessible,  yet  reclaimed  from  the  heathery  moun- 
tain, planted  with  maize,  and  hanging  as  if  in  the 
air ;  he  will  gaze  with  admiration  on  the  many 
lemnants  of  the  old  warrior  castles,  each  invested 
with  its  peculiar  legend,  and  guarded  by  its  own 
enchanted  Mooress ;  and  last,  not  least  in  beauty, 
en  the  convent  towers,  rising  in  peaceful  pomp 
above  the  luxuriant  plain. 

.  His  heart  must  be  insensible  to  external  in- 
fluences who  can  behold  without  delight,  or  quit 
without  regret,  such  a  favoured  country.  Even 
tlie  stem  victors  of  the  ancient  world,  little  prone 
to  the  soft  emotions  of  our  nature,  were  van- 
^piished  by  the  bewitching  beauty  of  the  valleys 
«f  the  Cavado.  Upon  the  banks  of  that  match- 
less stream  they  threw  down  the  national  eagles, 
and  refused  to  leave  that  happy  land.  They 
caught  the  poetic  spirit  of  the  people,  they  called 
the  Lima  and  the  Cavado  the  rivers  of  obUvion, 
and,  in  a  fit  of  passionate  enthusiasm,  forgot 
the  ties  that  bound  them  to  their  distant  home, 
and  renounced  the  glories  of  Imperial  Italy  for 
the  pastoral  and  peaceful  seclusion  of  the  Minho. 
:  I  have  already  observed  that  poetry  and  song 
are  here  much  in  vogue,  indeed  they  seem  the 
spontaneous  growth  of  the  mind ;  that  tendency 
to  poetic  expression  and  poetic  exaggeration  m 
the  ordinary  intercourse  of  lif<^  which  characterizes 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Trazos  Montes,  is  equalljr 
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remarkable  in  the  Enlre  Minho^  but  is'  modified 
by  the  different  character  of  the  people  and  of 
the  country.  In  the  Minho  the  mind  of  man  it 
more  light  and  elastic,  embellishing  all  it  touches, 
investing  matters  of  little  interest  with  a  name* 
less  grace,  and  frequently  adverting  to  common 
objects  with  an  almost  Oriental  profusion  of  me* 
taphor.  But  in  the  Trazos  Montes  the  imaginan 
tion  of  the  moimtaineer  partakes  of  the  gloom  of 
his  own  less  genial  climate  and  of  the  Gbthic 
world.  For  instance,  the  crimson  clouds,  that 
surround  the  setting  sun,  would  be  compared  by 
the  gay  people  of  the  Minho  to  the  damask  rose 
of  their  own  enchanted  valley  of  Barcelos,  while 
the  same  clouds  in  the  Trazos  Montes  would  be 
likened  to  the  blood  of  a  slaughtered  enemy.  A 
difference  equally  striking  pervades  the  provincial 
songs;  soft  and  tender  in  the  Minho,  generally 
plaintive,  but  almost  always  celebrating  the  joys 
and  sorrows  of  a  gentle  love,  in  the  Trazos  Mon- 
tes they  breathe  more  often  the  language  of 
frantic  passion  and  vehement  revenge.  The 
common  peasant  in  the  Entre  Minho  not  unfre- 
quently  adopts  the  expressions  and  understands 
the  delicacy  of  refined  courtship ;  in  the  Trazotf 
Montes  he  often  holds  the  language,  and  is  ani* 
mated  by  the  sentiments  of  a  hero.  The  inhabit* 
ants  of  both  provinces  are  loyal  to  excess.  In 
the  Minho,  it  is  the  unthinking,  reckless,  laxighter^ 
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spying  loyalty  of  the  Frencliman  of  the  old  school ; 
tnxt  in  the  Trazos  Montes,  attachment  to  the 
Sovereigpi  is,  in  times  of  trouble,  a  stem,  engross* 
ing  passion  which  banishes  every  selfish  consi«* 
deration,  and  scarcely  admits  of  a  co-existing 
thought    The  inhabitant  of  the  Minho,  under 
^ery  fluctuation  of  feeling,  enjoys  equal  and  un- 
clouded spirits ;  but  his  brother  mountaineer,  like 
the  Highlander  of  old,  is  alternately  wrought  to 
the  loftiest  enthusiasm,  or  weighed  down  by  the 
deepest  dejection ;  and  in  that  mood  of  mind,  an 
omen  from  the  river  or  the  cloud  will  daunt  a 
heart  assailable  by  no  mere  mortal  peril :  he  has 
indeed  his  golden  dreams,  his  confident  anticipa* 
tions  of  success,  but  then  he  has  his  sure  fore- 
bodings of  approaching  doom.     Both  the  inha* 
faitants  of  the  Trazos  Montes  and  of  the  Minho 
lure  devotedly  attached  to  their  native  soil :  the 
people   of  the  Minho  frequently  maintain  that 
neither  the  rest  of  Portugal,  nor  any  known  por- 
tion of  the  globe,  can  compete  in  beauty  with 
their  valleys,  but  that  Heaven  alone  possesses 
such  scenes  of  true  enchantment. 

I  remained  at  Oporto  for  several  weeks  after 
my  return  ftom  Spain.  In  the  society  of  Count 
Villa  Flor  and  his  beautiful  Countess,  time  glided 
rapidly  and  pleasantly  away. 

A  few  days  previous  to  my  departure  from  that 
city  I  accepted  an  invitation  from  Dona  B-->-^ 
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p....^  to  breakfast  with  the  nuns  at  the  Convent 


of  Benedictines.  This  amiable  and  interesting 
young  lady  was  descended  from  a  noble  English 
family  remotely  connected  with  my  own^  and  had 
recently  taken  the  veil.  Our  party,  consisting  of 
my  intelligent  friend  Mr.  Whiteley,  Mrs.  Whiter 
ley,  another  lady,  and  myself,  were  shown  into 
the  convent  parlour,  where  we  found  breakfiui 
prepared ;  about  the  same  time  the  Lady  Abbess; 
accompanied  by  some  young  nuns,  entered  ah 
adjoining  apartment,  only  separated  from  oms 
by  a  double  grating.  The  reception  she  gave  us 
was  courteous,  though  dignified ;  the  nuns  were 
gentle  and  retiring  in  manner,  yet  totally  free 
from  any  appearance  of  awkward  embarrass? 
mcnt,  joined  gracefully,  though  but  occasionally* 
in  conversation.  I  observed  on  some  of  their 
countenances  an  expression  pensive  and  resig^ed^ 
but  not  indicative  of  mental  disquietude ;  their 
deep  black  attire  accorded  well  witli  the  clear 
paleness  of  their  complexions ;  the  mantilla  de- 
pended from  the  head,  protecting  rather  than 
shrouding  the  face ;  their  hair  was  parted  in  the 
Madonna  style,  and  a  curious  kind  of  whalebone 
projected  from  the  forehead  in  a  curve  and  rested 
upon  the  nose. 

After  breakfast  we  walked  through  the  convent 
church,  and  listened  with  delight  to  the  rich 
sounds  of  its  powerful  org^n,  and  saw  the  nuna 
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lookiiig  down  upon  us  firom  another  grate  raised 
Ikigh  above  the  body  of  the  church.  At  length 
the  grate  was  opened;  the  nuns  descended,  and 
warmly  and  affectionately  embraced  the  ladies  of 
tnir  party,  after  which  we  exchanged  salutations 
and  departed.  The  general  effect  was  pleasing^ 
but  I  was  still  more  impressed  by  a  scene  which 
I  afterwards  witnessed  at  the  same  place.  I 
walked  with  my  fiiend  Mr.  Whiteley  to  the  church 
at  a  late  hour  on  Christmas  eve.  It  was  bril- 
liantly illuminated,  and  crowded  to  excess  by 
persons  flocking  in  from  the  country  as  well  as 
from  the  town,  anxious  to  behold  the  celebration 
of  the  Christmas  rites,  and  animated  by  a  spirit 
of  the  most  fervent  devotion.  I  felt  no  common 
interest,  as  I  gazed  upon  those  beautiful  young 
women  who  appeared  at  the  high  and  distant 
grate,  waking  at  intervals  the  deep  organ  and 
accompanying  it  by  their  voices,  voices  of  sur- 
passing sweetness,  which  thrilled  through  a  thou- 
sand hearts.  Baised  far  above  the  lower  world, 
they  reminded  me  of  the  angelic  host,  seen  by  the 
awe-struck  shepherds,  on  the  blessed  anniversary 
of  that  eve^  floating  upon  the  realms  of  space, 
breathing  celestial  strains  and  singing — "  Glory 
to  God  in  the  highest ;  and  on  earth  good  will  to 
Man." 

I  cannot  quit  this  subject  without  stating  my 
conviction  that  the  aspersions  cast  upon  the  nuns 
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are,  generally  spealdng,  unjust  As  far  as  regards 
the  interesting  persons  to  whom  I  have  beea  al- 
luding, their  conduct  was  universally  admitted 
to  be  pure,  and  unexceptionable;  to  call  them 
blameless  would  be  faint  praise  indeed^  aa  their 
lives  were  spent  in  an  uninterrupted  exercise  o£ 
the  most  active  charity.  In  a  country  abounding 
in  convents  some  few  instances  may  be  adduced 
of  nuns  who  have  broken  their  vows,  overcome 
by  the  force  of  an  earthly  passion ;  but  the  dis^ 
grace  entailed  upon  the  sisterhood,  by  any  de- 
tected frailty,  is  considered  great,  and  the  pe* 
nalty  inflicted  upon  the  offender  is  proportionably 
severe. 

I  had  now  devoted  more  time  to  the  North  of 
Portugal  than  I  had  originally  intended,  and  my 
departure  from  Oporto  had  been  for  several  days 
delayed  solely  by  the  rough  sea  and  tempestuous 
winds,  which  cficctually  prevented  the  steam-boat 
from  quitting  the  harbour.  At  length  the  weatlier 
became  more  favourable,  and  having  taken  leave 
of  my  friends,  I  rose  before  break  of  day  on  the 
27th  of  December,  and  embarked  on  board  the 
stcam-boat  bound  to  Lisbon.  But  the  discourag- 
ing accounts  brought  by  the  pilot  of  the  state  of 
the  bar,  determined  the  Captain  to  defer  the 
voyage  to  another  day.  The  passage  of  the  bar 
is  perilous  when  the  sea  is  much  disturbed,  or 
the  water  low,  as  the  only  channel  through  which 
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a  vessel  can  navigate  in  safety  is  shallow,  con« 
faded,  and  hemmed  in  by  rocks.  It  may  easily 
be  conceived  that  among  the  English  society  at 
Oporto/  which  is  principally  composed  of  gentle- 
men engaged  in  commerce,  the  state  of  the  bar 
becomes  a  frequent  and  anxious  subject  of  conver- 
sation at  their  evening  parties.  ''How  is  the  bar 
this  evening?*'  is  as  often  asked  at  an  Oporto 
dinner  as  "  Were  you  in  the  Park  to-day  ?"  in  St. 
Jameses  Square.  There  are  some  curious  facts 
connected  with  this  dangerous  accumulation  of 
sand.  The  sea,  previously  tranquil,  often  rises  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  bar,  and  rushes  in 
upon  it  with  tremendous  force,  although  no  vi- 
sible cause  of  excitement  can  be  discerned,  while, 
strange  to  say,  a  little  farther  along  the  shore  the 
water  remains  completely  undisturbed.  Oporto 
is  nearly  three  miles  from  the  main  ocean,  but 
even  at  that  distance  I  have  been  sometimes  for- 
cibly struck  by  the  loud  and  awful  roar  produced 
by  the  sudden  rise  of  the  bar,  unexpectedly 
breaking  in  upon  the  stillness  of  night. 

A  somewhat  similar  phenomenon  sometimes 
prevails  along  the  coast.  Upon  such  occasions 
the  whole  sea  becomes  chafed  without  any  assign- 
able cause,  and  rolls  in  its  mountainous  surges 
upon  the  beach,  although  the  day  is  perfectly 
calm,  and  there  is  not  the  lightest  cloud,  or  the 
faintest  breath  of  wind.     Some  persons  attribute 
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tliis  peculiar  kind  of  ground-swell  tatheoperafion 
of  heavy  gales  in  distant  seas :  those  gales,  the^ 
suppose,  chafe  the  waters  under  the  mflnence  of 
their  own  immediate  action,  and  the  waters,  ho*' 
coming  disturbed,  gradually  commanieate  their 
own  agitation  to  the  remoter  parts  of  tbe  ocean. 

I  have  observed  the  same  kind  of  swells  ma 
lesser  degree,  at  Budc  Haven,  a  wild  port  on  iiw 
Northern  coast  of  Cornwall,  which  should'  be 
visited  by  every  painter  of  the  storm,  and,  indeed^' 
by  every  man  who  loves  the  sea  in  its  itwghcst 
mood :  for  he  will  there  behold,  on  a  tempestuous 
day,  a  size  and  grandeur  of  wave,  and  an  uninter- 
rupted surface  of  foam,  such  as  perhaps  no  other 
part  of  the  British  coast  can  present.  I  asked  an 
Irish  sailor,  who  had  lived  two  years  tit  Bode, 
whether  he  had  ever  seen  a  wilder  sea  on  his 
native  shore.  "Never,  indeed.  Sir,"  he  rcpKed, 
"  and  I  verily  believe  that  Bude  Haven  was  the 
last  harbour  God  Almighty  made."*  Those 
great  masses  of  foam,  contrasting  with  the  dark 
crag  of  the  coast,  form  not  unfircquently  a  scene 
which  Morland  would  have  loved. 

*  It  must  not,  however,  be  lupposed  that  thii  place,  lo  remark* 
able  for  the  grandeur  of  its  lea  effects^  w  destitute  of  the  eomfoiti 
or  conveniences  of  life.  There  is  a  very  good  hotel  estaUiahed  ai 
Bude,  and  good  lodging-houses.  Sir  Thomas  Acland  baa  gvne- 
lously  built  a  Chapel,  at  his  own  expense,  where  the  Rer.  Mr. 
King  officiates,  and  delivers  some  of  tha  noost  practical,  yet  eh>qtient 
sermons  that  it  has  ever  been  my  lot  to  hear.  The  people  are  well 
disposed  and  grateftil. 
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But  I  am  wandering  strangely  from  my  gubject. 
On  die.  following  morning  I  again  rose  before 
daylight,  and  embarked  on  board  the  steMnrboat* 
where  I  finally  took  leave  of  my  kindv  friend  Mr. 
Whiteley>  whom  I  quitted  with  real  regret.  The 
sun  shone  brightly  on  the  beautiful  banks  of  the 
"Dovao,  as  we  glided  down  the  river ;  but  when  we 
approached  the  formidable  bar,  the  old  doubts 
were  revived^  and  the  propriety  of  passing  it 
was  again  called  into  question:  the  Captain,, 
who  had  been  prevented,  from  quitting  the  har* 
baur  for  two-and*twenty  days  by  the  state  of  the 
bar,  became  impatient  of  further  delay,  and  de* 
aided  in  the  affirmative.  He  was  not,  however,, 
altogether  without  apprehension  lest  the  water 
should  prove  too  shallow,  and  he  afterwards  ad- 
mitted, that  there  was  only  just  sufficient  depth  to 
permit  the  firee  passage  of  the  ship.  Long  before 
we* reached  the  bar  I  was  struck  with  the  magni- 
ficent appearance  of  the  distant  breakers,  which,- 
succeeding  each  other  rapidly,  as  they  rolled  in 
upon  the  shore,  resembled  spirited  chargers  with 
high  crests,  and  white  flowing  manes  coming 
proudly  in  at  the  end  of  the  race.  The  passage 
of  the  bar  was  the  work  of  a  moment,. and  look- 
ing back  upon  it,  it  resembled  a  foaming  whirl- 
pool. Emerging  from  the  channel,  we  entered 
on  an  enormous  length  of  swell,  the  vessel  alter- 
nately riding  over  a  mountainous  wave,  and  foU- 
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ing  completely  into  a  valley;  a  heavy  sea/ wUd 
prevailed  only  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood 
of  the  bar,  for  as  we  receded  from  it  the  wat^ 
became  perfectly  smooth. 

Our  progress  was  but  slow,  as  the  Captain  did 
not  venture  to  apply  a  strong  horse-power  to  (he 
engine,  tlie  vessel  being  shattered  and  unfit  to 
navigate  the  Atlantic  during  the  winter  monthv. 
The  state  of  that  ship  was  a  remarkable  instaM^ 
of  the  mischief  arising  from  the  system  so  much iH 
vogue  in  Portugal,  but  so  prejudicial  to  the  pubfi6 
interest,  of  granting  monopolies  to  favoured  inffi- 
viduals.  The  communication  between  Lisbon 
and  Oporto  is  so  frequent,  that  the  establishment 
of  steam-boats  would  in  all  probability  have  been 
attended  with  perfect  success,  had  free  competi- 
tion been  allowed ;  but  the  right  of  carrying  pas- 
sengers, in  vessels  worked  by  steam,  was  restricted 
by  the  Government  to  a  single  individual.  The 
public  suffered  extremely  from  this  narrow  policy; 
travellers,  having  no  choice,  were  compelled  to 
avail  themselves  of  this  the  only  conveyance ;  yet 
no  improvements,  and  scarcely  even  the  necessary 
repairs,  were  made  in  it,  the  proprietor  being 
actuated  by  no  fear  of  competition.  In  conse- 
quence, we  spent  no  less  than  thirty-three  hours 
in  performing  a  voyage,  which  had  been  often 
performed  in  seventeen  or  twent}^ 

The  last   steam-packet,    which  ran  between 
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Jisbon  and  Oporto,  i^as  lost,  but  the  cause  of  tho 
fuxident  has  never  been  fully  understood,  as  there 
was  little  wind  at  the  time,  and  the  sea  was  calm. 
A  noble  who  escaped  from  the  wreck,  related  a 
porious  anecdote  of  monkish  flattery  connected 
with  the  loss  of  the  ship.  In  the  desperation  of 
that  dreadful  moment  when  she  struck  upon  the 
Tock,  many  passengers,  anxious  to  disengage 
themselves  from  the  sinking  vessel,  sprang  into 
the  boats,  which  became  overladen,  and  went 
down*  A  few  days  after  this  disaster,  my  friend 
jqet  at  court  a  Friar,  who  was  also  in  the  ship,  and 
lm4  UI^  ^^  escaped  the  fearful  fate  which 
gurprised  so.  many  persons  on  the  night  of  the 
wreck.  The  King  inquired  minutely  into  the 
particulars  of  an  accident  which  was  then  the  ge- 
neral subject  of  conversation.  The  Friar  entered 
into  all  the  details,  and  concluded  by  declaring 
thi^t,  at  the  moment  when  the  boats  went  down, 
the  dreadful  certainty  of  approaching  death  was 
lost  in  an  overpowering  sense  of  loyalty;  and 
that  an  unanimous  shout  of  "  Long  live  our  excel- 
lent King!"  was  heard  from  the  drowning  crew. 
This  little  imaginary  trait  of  devotion  to  the 
Crown,  notwithstanding  its  great  improbability, 
time  and  place  considered,  was  highly  palatable 
to  the  royal  hearer;  and  my  friend,  a  man  of 
scrupulous    veracity,     was    hugely    discomfited 
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when  his  delighted  Sovereign  Teqnired  him  to 
confirm  the  truth  of  these  loyal  vociferations. 

The  day  was  beautiful,  and  the  deck  wis 
profbsely  adorned  vdth  lowers  and  odoriferous 
plants.  I  fell  asleep  towards  sunset,  and  did  not 
awake  till  a  late  hour,  when  I  arose  and  paced 
the  deck.  The  scene  was  striking,  but  wfld  and 
dreary;  black  clouds  were  rapidly  chasing  each 
other  over  the  face  of  heaven,  and  coiftrasteS 
strongly  with  occasional  intervals  of  deep-blue 
sky,  upon  which  the  stars  were  shining  brightly: 
the  immeasurable  waste  of  waters  obscurely  seen 
by  their  dubious  light,  and  undistinguishaUe 
from  the  horizon ;  the  silence,  broken  only  by  the 
sullen  dash  of  the  waves,  and  the  short,  stem 
call  of  the  men  on  duty,  were  all  circumstances 
fraught  with  poetic  interest.  We  passed  the 
rock  of  Lisbon  on  the  afternoon  of  the  following 
day,  and  anchored  in  the  Tagus  as  the  last  beams 
of  the  setting  sun  threw  a  fine  glow  over  the 
river.  Our  passage  from  Oporto  had  been  slow, 
but  totally  free  from  danger  or  alarm.  Our  party 
was  singularly  uninteresting :  the  only  personage 
worthy  of  record  was  a  French  lady,  who,  re- 
joicing largely  in  flowers  and  feathers,  affected 
a  juvenile  deportment:  though  somewhat  post^, 
she  was,  however,  still  pretty ;  and  benevolently 
disposed  to  be  appropriated,  either  with,  or  with- 
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outf  the  nuptial  ceremony.  At  times  inordi- 
nately sick,  she  apparently  derived  unspeakable 
solace  from  the  affectionate  attentions  of  two 
parrots,  three  Canadian  ducks^  four  gold-fish,  a 
cat,  a  dog,  a  monkey,  and  a  couple  of  hideous 
maids,  who  alternately  laughed  and  wept  over 
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Opening  of  the  Cortes — Hie  Chembeii  Don  Migntl*!  ArrM 
in  the  Tagus — Swean  to  nuuntain  the  Charttr^Timraltt*— 
Melancholy  Party  at  Bemfica — ^PkogieM  of  the  BerolMtinn 
Policy  of  the  Court — Emigration  of  the  Imperialiate — Interriev 
with  Count  ViUa  Flor  on  board  the  Frigile— Viait  to  Ca^ta^ 
A  Night's  Adventure. 

A  FEW  days  after  my  arrival  at  Lisbon  I  engaged 
apartments  at  a  Spaniard's  house,  which  was  si- 
tuated on  the  Cacs  da  Sodre,  and  commanded 
a  splendid  view  of  the  Tagus,  the  various  ship- 
ping, and  the  mountains  beyond.  The  southern 
sun  sparkled  brightly  upon  the  water  for  many 
hours  in  the  day,  and  its  setting  tints,  though 
more  subdued,  were  not  less  beautiful.  In  my 
landlord,  who  was  married  to  an  Englishwoman, 
by  whom  he  had  a  very  pretty  daughter,  I  recog- 
nised "The  noblest  work  of  God,"  an  honest 
man.  As  a  husband,  and  a  father,  and,  indeed, 
in  all  relations,  his  conduct  was  unexceptionable : 
he  was  just  to  his  neighbour,  obedient  to  the  exist- 
ing powers,  professed  no  political  opinions,  and 
received  men  of  all  parties  with  equal  courtesy. 

On  the  2nd  of  January,  1828,  I  attended  the 
Boyal  Sitting  for  the   opening  of  the   general 
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Cortes,  which  took  place  at  the  Palace  of  Ajuda. 
The  Infanta  Segent,  scarcely  restored  to  health, 
began  her  speech  in  a  languid  voice,  congratulat- 
ing the  Peers  and  Deputies  on  the  favourable 
prospects  of  the  kingdom,  and  exhorting  them  to 
continue  their  patriotic  exertions;  she  deplored 
the  failure  of  the  bank,  but  trusted  that  credit 
.would  soon  revive;  she  glanced  at,  what  is^e 
railed,  the  aggressive  conduct  of  the  Spanish 
Government,  but  was  glad  lo  state  that  their  as- 
surances  had  been  latterly  more  pacific,  and  the 
eharacter.of  their.policy  materially  improved.  lii 
conclusion,  she  spoke  of  Don  Pedro  as  the  unr 
doubted  Sovereign  of  Portugal,  and  declared  that 
her  younger  brother  Don  Miguel  would  speedily 
arrive  to  administer  the  Government  in  his  name. 
The  suspension  of  payments  in  cash  by  the 
bank  had  occasioned  general  surprise,  and  had 
given  rise  to  much  angry  discussion,  but  had  not 
excited  the  great  alarm  which  such  an  event 
would  have  produced  in  England.  The  bank,  in 
the  first  instance,  engaged,  at  the  solicitation  of 
Government,  to  take  on  its  own  account  half  the 
loan  voted  by  the  Chambers,  but  was  subse- 
quently induced  to  contract  for  a  larger  propor- 
tion. The  Directors  were  in  consequence  obliged 
to  extend  their  issues,  and  eventually  became 
unable  to  give  silver  in  exchange  for  their  notes ; 
yet  they  inight  have  answered  the  demand  in 
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gold,  but  imiher  chose  to  incnrtfae  dMcredit*«f 
suspending  payment  sltogetbei*  than  adopt' iliis 
equitable  and  obviouB  couise. 

3Ihirty-six  Peers  were  present  at  lAe  'opesitig 
'of  their  house,  and  forty«one  declared  absent: 
they  commenced  their  labours  by  a  spirited  aMfr- 
tion  of  their  privileges,  aadTefiised  tonneoognMe 
General  Caula  as  a  Peer,  because  die  Empsnir 
:had  raised  him  to  that  dignity  without  .the  saao- 
tion  of  his  council  of  state ;  an  act  of  prerogative 
disallowed  by  the  Charter.  In  the  House  'Of 
.Deputies,  the  law  on  the  liberty  of  the  press  ^iibb 
brought  forward  in  the  first  days  of  the  Session, 
ficnhor  Sarmento,  a  most  able  speaker,  distin- 
.guished  himself  in  the  course  of  the  discussieo, 
but  some  foolish  resolutions  were  passed  by  the 
house ;  among  other  questions,  the  proposed  divi- 
sion of  the  territory,  and  a  project  for  the  ameli- 
oration of  the  judicial  system,  were  debated. 
Soon  afterwards  a  proclamation  was  issued  by 
the  Infanta,  in  which  she  deplored  the  sacrile- 
gious robberies  that  had  taken  place  in  diffe- 
rent parts  of  the  kingdom,  accompanied  with 
insults  to  the  Eucharist,  and  in  conclusion  de- 
nounced vengeance  on  the  impious  offenders. 

The  impeachment  and  trial  of  the  Archbishop 
of  Elvas,  the  Marquis  of  Frontcira,  the  Count  df 
Taipa,  and  the  Count  of  Cunha,  were  perhaps 
tlie  only  public  events  that  about  this  time  ex- 
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ttited  my  general  isterart.  Tbite  Boen 
^toaaad  of  •timiilating  the  pec^  to  levvd^  «td 
of  enoouragiog  certaia  manifiatfatkmB  of  ropub- 
Ikmn  feding^  which  took  pkee  duikig  the  dk- 
4ndef8  toiiaeqpient  an  Saldanha's  ledrenent  ftont 
ihe  munstry;  im  accusation  which  appean  to 
httfe  been  wholly  nmfoundod.  With  icopoct  to 
«ho  ilardhfabbop  of  Urm,  the  Fapal  oonit  t^ 
idh^  its  antiquated  pretension,  insisted  on  his 
total  OKepaptian  ivMa  oral  jnasdictiDn,  and  anw^ 
gated  to  itself  the  isole  right  of  pvonoaacing 
ind^pnmit  in  his  caae.  Tliiselaim,  advanced  by  tSie 
IdBgate,  was  refieired  to  the  asloiushed  House  of 
rPeeiB,  where  it  was  warmly  advocated  by  the 
Ctardinal  Patriarch,  the  Bishop  of  Viseu,  and  the 
Count  Rio  Pardo,  but  negatived  after  a  stonny 
debirte. 

I  was  wett  acquainted  mth  Fronteira  and 
Taipa,  and  tfaereibre  frequently  attended  the 
ttause  oi  Peers  during  Ae  progress  of  the  trial, 
which  was  long-protracted,  but  terminated  in 
their  acquittal.  The  debates  in  both  houses  were 
nniibnnly  conducted  with  dignity ;  even  during 
the  dJBcussion  of  the  most  momentous  questions, 
osembeRi  never  indulged  in  those  Uvdly  qacula* 
tions  and  sudden  bursts  of  passion,  which  con^ 
whe  the  French  Chamber  on  very  trivial  occa^ 
aions.  In  Spain,  during  the  heat  of  the  rerolun 
iMm,  tibe  most  monstrous  docteines  wove  uttered 
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with  a  calmness  and  moderation  tkat  formod-il 
singular  contrast  between  the  matter  and  the 
manner  of  the  speaker.  The  Conde  da  linharaik 
the  Conde  da  Taipa,  the  Conde  da  Puenie,  and 
the  Conde  San  Miguel,  spoke  with  considerable 
talent  in  the  House  of  Peers;  and  Senhores  Sav^ 
mento  and  Guerrero  took  a  prominent  part  in 
the  Lower  House.  The  Houses  were  opened^t 
ten  o'clock  in  the  forenoon,  for  the  dispatch  of 
business^  and  usually  continued  sitting  tilL  two- 
o'clock,  when  the  Members  returned  home  to  dine. 
About  this  time  the  secret  marriage  of  the  young 
Infanta  with  the  Marquis  of  Louie  took  place, 
and  the  melancholy  circumstances  attending  her 
departure  from  the  kingdom  excited  much  in- 
terest. ' 
The  presence  of  the  British  Officers,  the  flower 
of  our  army,  gave  an  unusual  degree  of  spirit  to 
society:  my  time  was  partly  spent  with  them, 
and  partly  with  my  Portuguese  friends,  into 
whose  feelings  and  opinions  I  daily  gained  a 
further  insight.  The  wintry  months  rolled  plea- 
santly away,  if  wintry  they  could  be  called, 
which  had  nothing  of  that  inclement  season  but 
the  name,  for  the  air  was  constantly  warm,  the 
sky  serene,  and  the  sun  bright :  it  rose  with  its 
accustomed  splendour  on  the  memorable  twenty* 
second  of  February ;  about  two  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  the  royal  flag  was  seen  flying  from  all 
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tho.mgiial  posts ;  and  thundering  salutes  from  ih» 
vsriouB  shipping,  answered  by  the  cannon  at  the 
castle,  proclaimed  the  Infant's  arrival.  The  joy 
occasioned  by  this  event  was  increased  by  the 
fears  latterly  entertained  for  his  safety,  as  the 
coast  had  been  visited,  on  the  19th  of  February^ 
by  one  of  the  most  tremendous  gales  on  record ; 
and  his  preservation  was  considered  by  many  of 
fab  adherents  as  a  signal  proof  of  the  interposi- 
tion of  Providence  in  his  behalf.  That  extraor- 
dinary storm  gave  little  warning  of  its  approach, 
and  lasted  only  a  few  hours;  on  that  evening 
the  heavy  clouds  cast  an  unusual  gloom,  relieved 
only  by  vivid  and  repeated  flashes  of  lightning; 
and  ''The  troubled  Tagus  chafing  with  its  shores'* 
immediately  beneath  my  window,  was  indeed  a 
noble  object.  I  saw  many  of  the  smaller  craft, 
riding  on  its  waves,  dismasted,  and  some  actually 
go  down  amid  the  strife  of  wind  and  water ;  at 
Setuval  alone  nineteen  vessels  were  lost,  and  the 
whole  line  of  the  Atlantic  coast  was  strewed  with 
wrecks. 

The  western  coast  of  Cornwall  was  ravaged 
by  a  tempest  equally  terrific  on  the  21st  of  Fe- 
broary,  1833 ;  I  happened  to  be  at  Budo  at  the 
time ;  the  oldest  inhabitant  recollected  no  similar 
visitation ;  two  ships  were  wrecked  at  the  entrance 
of  the  port  during  that  memorable  storm.  On 
the  evening  of  the  21st  I  was  accosted  by  a  sailor 


who  had  -belonged  io  the  vanel  mrecktA  is  ik 
mornings  and  liad  been  aaviod  ^fton  a  dnadid 
^ath  by  the  combined  exertiion»rfAa;pcaple*rf 
Bude  :  weak  and  ekhawted^  he  had  txawled  tea 
&e  kindled  zn  a  blacksmith*t  vhop,  on  the'vmsf 
edge  >of  the  sea,  and  was  at  that  moment  watoh- 
ing,  with  an  interest  no  leas  intense  flmn  aiai^ 
the  progress  of  another  vessel  then  nqpidiy-sp- 
proaching  the  harbour ;  and  was  ofieringvp  west 
earnest  wishes  for  the  deliverance  of  fak  brother 
seamen  from  the  same  raging  waters  which  had 
so  nearly  engulphed  .him  a  few  hours  ibefiave. 
He  told  me  that,  in  the  coarse  of  a  loi^  natnl 
life,  he  only  remembered  one  storm  of  efoal 
horror;  the  storm  to  which  I  haiKe  been  just^l- 
luding,  which  had  ravaged  the  coast  of  Poottn- 
gal,  five  years  before,  almost  on  the  anniversaiy 
of  that  day.  He  had  then  been  wrecked  for  ithe 
first  time,  and  now  returned  unfeigned  thanks  to 
that  Almighty  Being,  who  had  twice  stretched 
forth  his  hand  to  save,  and  had  borne  him  un- 
harmed through  two  such  fearful  visitsstions. 
.As  we  were  still  speaking,  the  vessels  that  was 
rather  rushing  than  sailing  into  the  harboui^  im- 
pelled by  a  furious  wind,  passed  the  most  dan- 
gerous point  in  safety ;  but  while  we  were  exuk- 
ing  at  her  apparent  escape,  she  suddenly  deviated 
from  the  right  track  and  struck  upon  some  hidden 
rocks,  close  to  the  ship  which  had  been  stranded 
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imAm  hmxB  hehrej^^  afkarwaids  Ripened  Hvlt 

Tittie  etew»  unacquaonied  nrntih  tke  fast,  jhrndmrn- 

r.^tMkein,  in  itbs  gkom  of  >1be  etwemag,  tiw  ifakek 

ahidk^cf  the  "stranded  :riii|>  for  ibe  -pier,  and  liad 

Haot'dbooifeied'fiieir  mktwlifl  ttill  Hne  mkehief  ivas 

memediable.    The  raituaiioii  of  ihoae  ^poor  men 

rrnmB-aivdol  in  :tfae ^eKtreme:  instead  of^ihe  firiendly 

•4iieHer  (onfticqiated  biit  Jt  moment  before,  thejr 

;maiir^  dmnediateljr  beside  itbem,:sn  -appaliinginroof 

taF  the  nolence  .of  the  .grie  and  die  inaecoxity  a£ 

ctiteur  Ofoi  situation;  afpeciacle:&at<wvmedTfli0m 

^aC^ihe  reeent  fate  of  otfaesa,  and  seemed  a. dreary 

Ifiielade  Jto  iiheir  esm.   !Eor  some  honrs  they  con- 

ifidentiyteapected  death,  >and  tirfien  :the  receding 

ttide  .'pevmitted  the  peqple  of  iBude  to  approach 

.a^,  itheyTfore  arenrhdmed mrith  joy  <md:«to. 

.mshment.    ^Ihe .crews of faoth^essekweresaved : 

«lhe 'first  fay:gpreat  exertions,  and  with  great  difii- 

reulty,  the  :aecond  crew  by  uei  foetmiate  accident, 

.too  detailed  in  its  character  for  insertion  here ;  ;ar, 

i  should  rather  say,  by  jin  interposition  of  Pro- 

sridence  in  their  behalf,  for  as  the  tide  was  meady 

mt  its  height,  no  Jraman  aid  could  have  been  .ex- 

ztended'to  them  ;at  the  -moment  when  tthey  struck 

nqpon  .the  rodk.    itnivas  a  scene  of  wild  and  almeigt 

IterribleBKcilement.    Jl  -fire  was  kindled  iipon  Ae 

.hmgkt8,*while  the  liiry  of  the^wind  jmd  tlie  xaging 

4»f  the  -waters  drowned  .ihe  voices  ^dfihe  sailors  on 
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the  pier,  but  could  not  prevent  their  pa^sioni^ 
gesticulations,  as  they  beheld, the  vessel  striking 
upon  the  rocks,  and  knew  that  death  was  stainnff 
their  shipwrecked  brethren  in  the  face.  But  it  is 
high  time  to  leave  the  coast  of  Cornwall  and  r^ 
turn  to  the  shores  of  the  Tagus. 

The  Infantas  proceeded  to  the  royal  frigate  to 
receive  their  brother,  but  when  he  saw  them  ap- 
preaching  he  sprang  into  a  boat,  and  embraced 
them  A\ith  tears  of  affection.  As  he  landed,  the 
soldiers  cried  out  ''Long  live  the  Infant!'*  the 
people  replied  with  ''vivas''  for  the  absolute  King. 
At  the  Palace  of  Ajuda  he  was  welcomed  by  hi^ 
Mother.  Falling  upon  one  knee  he  imprinted  the 
most  fervent  kisses  on  her  hand,  and  said,  taking 
from  his  bosom  an  image  of  the  Virgin  of  the  rock, 
"Behold  this  relic,  your  parting  gift..  Mother, 
you  see  before  you  the  same  child  you  lost  in 
1824."  From  that  moment  the  royal  attendants 
knew  that  bis  political  tendencies  were  unaltered, 
her  influence  over  his  mind  unimpaired,  and  the 
fate  of  the  Charter  scaled.  In  the  evening  the 
palace  was  surrounded  by  people  shouting  for  the 
absolute  King.  The  officer  on  duty  sent  a  message 
to  the  Infanta  Regent  requiring  instructions,  and 
oflfering  to  disperse  the  crowd;  but  her  Royal 
Highness  referred  the  messenger  to  the  Infant, 
saying,  "Brother  Miguel,  you  hear."      "Let  it 


•  • 
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jptes^"  replied  the  Infant^  and  the  people^  em- 
TOldened  by  his  obvious  approbation^  reiterated 
tiieir  shouts. 

^  That  night  the  city  was  brilliantly  illuminated. 
On  the  following  day  Don  Miguel  repaired  to  the 
Cathedral;  again  he  was  greeted  with  « vivas" 
fbr  the  absolute  Eing>  more  generally  and  vehe- 
mently expressed;  and  some  soldiers  who  at- 
tempted to  stifle  those  cries  were  severely  re^ 
proved.  I  conversed  with  some  Constitutionalists 
in  the  evening,  and  even  then  they  were  greatly 
dispirited,  and  predicted  the  overthrow  of  the 
Constitution.  The  Infant's  ambiguous  reply  to 
the  Portuguese  deputation  in  London,  his  actual 
encouragement  of  the  rioters,  and  the  absence  of 
any  proclamation,  were  justly  considered  as  no 
slight  indications  of  his  real  feelings.  Don  Mi- 
gueFs  intention  of  taking  the  oath  to  the  Con- 
stitution was,  however,  known  on  the  following 
morning,  and  revived  the  drooping  hopes  of  the 
Imperial  party. 

I  repaired  on  the  26th  of  February  to  the  great 
saloon  of  the  Ajuda.  The  Peers,  attired  liko 
Boman  senators,  occupied  the  front  benches  on 
the  right  hand ;  immediately  above  sat  the  Peer- 
esses, among  whom  the  Countess  of  Villa  Flor 
and  the  Countess  of  Alva  were  undoubtedly  the 
most  distinguished  by  their  personal  attractions : 
the  Deputies  were  ranged  along  the  benches  on 
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the  left  hand,  and  the  space  abore  was  zeaenndi 
.for  etrangora.  At  one  o'clock  Don  Mignel  aa- 
tered  the  saloon,  accompanied  by  hia.aiBlen.  The 
Infanta  Begent  seated  herself  on  the  throne ;  the 
Prince  at  first  stood  by  her  side  under  'fiie^ioyd 
canopy ;  but  talcing  him  fiuniliarly  by  the  ana 
she  forced  him  to  occupy  yasA,  of  her  seat,  during 
the  delivery  of  the  speech.  She  expressed  har 
-sincere  desire  for  the  welfiire  of  £h6  CShnstor,  mat, 
assured  her  hearers  of  the  upright  intanticHB 
which  had  uniformly  actuated  her  oondnct  in  the 
administration  of  the  Government;  and  .of  the 
pleasure  with  which  she  now  Tesigned  it  into  ihor 
brother  s  hands.  She  was  frequently  intenrupftad 
by  shouts  proceeding  irom  the  jconrt  below,  wid 
her  voice  was  at  one  time  so  completely  lost  in 
the  clamour,  that  she  was  obliged  to  pause ;  npon 
which  occasion  Don  Miguel's  flashing  eyes  gaae 
indications  of  that  impatient  temper  which  has 
characterized  him  from  his  earliest  years.  Hsvhig 
concluded  her  speech  she  arose,  and  retiring  from 
the  throne,  which  she  appeared  to  resign  with  the 
utmost  cheerfulness  and  good  humour,  she  placed 
herself  by  her  sister,  an  interesting  young  perseOt 
•seated  on  the  right  .hand  bench  immediatdy 
above  the  Peeresses. 

The  written  oath  of  adherence  to  the  Charter 
was  then  presented  to  the  Infant,  who  regarded 
it  with  apparent  confusion,  and  seemed  unaUe 


.oh;  na'^      administbsiko  of  the  oath.       S8B 


iat  luiwilliiig  to  fead  at*:  at  the  same  rthae  the 
lEhike^'de^CadDval  drew  near  with  anuBsal  to  ad- 
iBmister  the  oath.;  but  his  Jixcellenoy-s  'wide- 
aqnTeadiBg-  :mantle  ao  effectually  coneealed  :die 
Jsxbaat  ^firomthe  .general  obsecvBtian^  that  it\vv«B 
iimpofliible  to  aee  him  kias  the  Sacred  Book,  or 
'hear  ihim  pronomice  the  aolemn  woxdik  I  vrnm 
fnot  .^fiir  firom  the  Boyal  p8r^>  faut  icannot  gK«Ge 
smof  decided  cqpinion  upon  that  much  ^debated 
^point»  whedier  JDon  Miguel^realty  went  through, 
-jot  evaded  the  fonom  rpreacvibed.  Many  of  hs 
sadhezents  declared  ihen,:and  atill  .asaert»  .that  he 
;nBillier  jepeatad  the  words  nor  .kiaied  'the  book; 
•and  tiete  Jnfinit  himself  is  said  to  haveraasured  Ua 
^bvounte  nurse,  on  the  same  day,  that  insubvert- 
jEmg-ihe  X3harter  he  should  incur  no  mond  guiU, 
*'.wm  he  had  not  boimd  himself  by  way  aaJkh  to 
nnaintainit 

The  ceremony  being  now^completed,  •  hetwattcefl 
towards  the  great  folding- doors  at  the  extremity 
ij^  the  hall,  {between  the  Peers  and  Deputies 
:!nniged  on  botii  sides ;  but  suddenly  'paused  mid- 
':4ifay,:and  recollecting  that  he  had  left  his  aistsr, 
.rtfie  Infiinta  iBegent,  he  Tetomcd,  and  led  thar 
^down  the  jadoon.  During  -the  whole  proceeding 
'Don  MigueFs  countenance  was  overcast,  and  "he 
."Imd'the-constrained  manner  of  a  most  unwilling 
-«etor  in  an  embarrassing  part.  I  read  Ae  ap- 
-froaohing  fiite  of  the  Constitution  in  the  suUen 
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expression  of  his  countenance ;  in  tbe  imperfeet 
manner  in  which  the  oath  was  administered,  and 
in  the  strange  and  general  appearance  of  hurry 
and  concealment.  This  opinion  was  so  much 
increased  by  his  hasty  departure  from  the  salooBy 
without  uttering  a  single  word  confirmatory  of 
liis  new  obligation,  that,  under  the  strong  impret* 
sion  of  the  moment,  I  observed  to  an  officer  stand* 
ing  near  me, "  This  is  surely  ominous :"  he  repliedf 
*<Poor  boy,  he  is  only  shy."  I  began  to  doubt  the 
justice  of  my  suspicions,  but  in  the  evening  they 
returned  with  all  their  original  force*  Yet,  in 
spite  of  symptoms  so  discouraging  to  their  caxae, 
the  Imperialists  began  again  to  indulge  in  san- 
guine anticipations,  and  the  city  was  brilliantly 
illuminated  that  night;  but  the  appointment  of 
a  Corcunda,  or  ultra  Boyalist  ministry  on  the  fol- 
lowing morning,  destroyed  their  hopes,  and  placed 
the  real  intentions  of  the  Infant  in  the  cUnurest 
light. 

A  crisis  was  foreseen,  and  consequently  the 
panic  on  the  Exchange  was  immense ;  commercial 
transactions  were  suspended,  and  in  the  public 
mind  there  was  a  general  misgiving,  an  undefined 
alarm,  a  certainty  of  coming  change,  a  fearful 
looking  forward  to  the  issue  of  events.  No  cir- 
cumstances worthy  of  record  occuiTed  during  the 
next  few  days,  but  groups  continued  to  assemble 
and  shout  for  the  absolute  King ;  and  these  pro- 
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ceedings  were  openly  encouraged  by  persona 
fridun  the  palace>  who  appeared  at  the  wmdows^ 
joined  in  their  ''vivas,"  and  waved  white  hand- 
kerchiefii  in  token  of  their  cordial  approbation; 
But  the  evening  of  the  Ist  of  March  was  marked 
by  serious  tumults ;  and  the  strange  selection  of 
time  and  place,  for  the  perpetration  of  those  out- 
rages, was  perhaps  the  most  extraordinary  feature 
elf  all  those  extraordinary  transactions.  That 
evening  was  fixed  on  for  the  presentation  of 
certain  eminent  persons,  and  many  others  availed 
themselves  of  that  opportunity  to  repair  to  tho 
palace,  and  offer  the  earliest  tribute  of  their 
homage  to  the  Infant;  but  their  astonishment 
was  extreme  when  they  found  the  inner  courts 
of  the  palace,  and  the  flight  of  steps  leading 
into  the  hall  of  the  Archer *s  Guard,  completely 
occupied  by  a  lawless  mob.  To  such  an  extent 
was  the  popular  feeling  at  that  time  in  favour 
of  Don  Miguel,  that  every  individual  who  en- 
tertained Constitutional  opinions,  however  mo- 
derate, was  assailed.  The  Cardinal  Patriarch 
was  compelled  to  make  the  sign  of  the  Cross,  to 
tell  down  heavenly  blessings  on  the  excited 
people,  and  to  join  in  the  cry  of  "  Down  with  the 
Charter."  Fortunately,  Count  Villa  Flor  was 
absent,  for  the  mob  expected  him  with  impatience, 
and  had  sworn  to  take  his  life ;  but  Qeneral  Caula 
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was  severely  wounded,  and  the  Count  da  Cunhai 
was  only  rescued  from  asfiaBsination  by  soma' 
officers,  who  drew  their  swords  to  protect  him  in 
the  palace  itself. 

The  tumult  was  so  great  that  the  address  from: 
the  academy,  which  the  Secretary  was  at  that  time: 
reading  to  the  Infant,  could  be  scarcely  heaidl 
by  any  of  the  surrounding  courtiers.  Yet  dmr 
Infant  was  unmoved,  and  would  not,  or  perhaps^ 
could  not,  restrain  these  outrages  perpetrated  on*, 
his  guests,  and  committed  in  his  own  palace.  The: 
indignant  troops,  compelled  to  endure  passivdyr 
the  insults  heaped  upon  their  officers,  manifested, 
their  unabated  attachment  to  the  Imperial  cause 
by  playing  Don  Pedro's  hymn,  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  ensuing  night,  under  the  Avindows  of 
the  Ajuda.  At  this  critical  period  Sir  William^ 
A'  Court,  now  Lord  Heytesbury,  one  of  the  best, 
diplomatists  this  country  ever  produced,  left  Por- 
tugal, being  appointed  to  the  Court  of  St.  Peters- 
burg. 

On  the  7th  of  March,  Count  Taipa  made  an. 
eloquent  speech,  and  moved  that  Ministers  be 
summoned  to  explain  the  causes  of  the  recent 
tumults.  I  met  him  that  evening  at  the  Opera, 
in  Count  Villa  Flor's  box,  and  he  then  clearly 
foresaw  the  approaching  downfal  of  the  Consti- 
tution.    Count  Villa  Flor  was  depressed,  and  the 
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cpniYictioii  liiat  all  his  militaiy  efforts  during  the 
preceding  year  had  been  of  no  avail,  weighed: 
keajrily  npon^  his  mind. 

Three  days  afterwards  I  dined  with  the  Mar^ 
qms  of  Fronteira,   at  his  noble  mansion  near 
Bemfica;  the  dining-room  is  truly  magnificent^ 
Ae  carving  rich,  the  height  imposing ;   it  is  built. 
BBthe  old  style,  and  graced  with  a  fine  heroic  bas- 
aslief  o£  the  first  chivalrous  Marquis  of  Fronteira. 
Out  party  consisted  of  the  British  Commander  of 
llie  Forces  Six*  William  Clinton,  and  his  Military' 
Secretory  Colonel  Hare,  the*  Count  and  Countess. 
of  YiUa  Flor,  the  Count  of  Alva,  and  his  young- 
dttughter4n^law,.   the  beautifiil    and.  unaffected^ 
€?buntess  of  Alva,  the  Count  of  Taipa,  the  Counts 
of  Puente,  Don  Carios,  and  our  noble  host  and. 
hostess.  I  allude  particularly  to  this  party,  because^ 
it  was  chiefly  composed  of  men  who  played  a  pro- 
minent part  during  that  event&xl  crisis ;.  because 
it  was  the  last  act  of  hospitality  I  received  from: 
my  Portuguese  friends  at  Lisbon,  and,  still  more, 
because  it  was  the  last  time  they  met  in  their 
■ative  land  around  the  festive  board,  for,,  befin'e 
tliree  days  had  elapsed,  they  were  exilesj  and  at 
sea.     This  was  a  trial  hour  indeed;  their  long^ 
descended  rank  was  henceforth  to  be  denied,  their: 
privfleges  annulled,  their  possessions  confiscated ; 
even  those  ancient  halls  ixt  which  we  were  then 
sitting  for  the  last  time;   diose  halls  inherited 
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from  a  long  line  of  ancestors,  were  passing  away 
from  the  rule  oF  their  lineal  lord. 

During  dinner  no  allusion  was  made  to  public 
events,  but  afterwards  the  party  divided  into 
separate  groups ;  the  conversation  was  now  car- 
ried on  by  the  men  in  a  low,  but  calm  voice,  and 
the  darkening  prospects  of  the  country,  which 
engrossed  their  thoughts,  became  the  only  sub- 
ject of  discussion.  They  knew  the  extent  of  the 
crisis,  they  felt  the  magnitude  of  the  danger;  they 
had  maintained  Don  Pedro^s  cause  with  unahaiken 
fidelity,  and  were  in  consequence  exposed  to  the 
resentment  of  the  actual  Government ;  that  Go- 
vernment was  advancing  by  rapid  strides  to  the 
establishment  of  absolute  power,  and  had  already 
dismissed  from  the  army  many  officers  of  mode- 
rate opinions,  and  had  supplied  their  places  by 
persons  devoted  to  the  court.  They  knew  that 
the  vengeance  of  Don  Miguel  would  be  directed 
against  themselves,  when  the  changes  then  in 
progress  should  be  completely  effected,  and  the 
court  be  enabled  to  strike  the  blow  securely.  They 
were  still  unmolested,  it  is  true,  but  theirs  was  a 
hollow  peace,  a  treacherous  quiet;  they  slept 
upon  gunpowder,  and  were  well  aware  that  the 
match  would  be  applied  at  the  fitting  moment 

Wishing  to  divert  the  minds  of  her  guests  from 
the  heavy  sense  of  impending  calamity,  the  Mar- 
chioness of  Fronteira  placed  herself  at  the  piano. 
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mdA  "played  a  lively  air ;  but  though  her  taste 
and  execution  were  equally  admired,  it  seemed 
tm  if  the  very  music  was  infected  by  the  melan- 
dn^y  of  the  time ;  and  like — 

^Ithe  practised  Minstrel's  fabled  strain, 
That,  disobedient  at  the  call, 
WaiPd  luud  through  BothwelPs  banner' d  hall, 
Ere  Douglases,  to  ruin  driven, 
Were  sailed  from  their  native  heaven," 

«ven  iBO  her  notes,  as  if  prophetic  of  approaching 
ifeOe,  fell  heavily  upon  a  silent  room  and  a  lifeless 

On  the  following  morning  fresh  changes  were 
announced.  The  Count  of  Villa  Flor  was  dis- 
missed from  the  military  Government  of  Alentejo, 
the  Count  of  Alva  from  the  Algai*ves,  the  Mar- 
quis of  Valenija  from  the  Traz  os  Montes,  the 
Count  of  Lumiares  from  the  Minho,  and  Sir 
Thomas  Stubbs  from  Oporto ;  and  their  appoint- 
ments were  given  to  the  adherents  of  the  ultra- 
Miguetist  party.  The  Marquis  of  Chaves  and 
the  chiefs  Uitely  in  arms  against  the  Government 
were  recalled.  I  do  not  blame  their  recall,  but 
the  proceedings  against  the  Imperialists  were, 
to  the  last  degree,  impolitic ;  for  every  measure 
tended  to  produce  a  struggle,  and  every  circum- 
stance showed  that  a  day  of  active  conflict  was  at 
hand. 

On  the  12th  of  March  the  panic  was  at  its 
height  among  the  Imperialists,  and  the  Miguel- 

VOL.  I.  o 
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ists  were  scarcely  less  alarmed.  Bio  Pardoi  n 
decided  Absolutist,  and  then  Minister  of  the  War 
Department,  terrified  at  the  rapidity  with  whidi 
the  wheel  of  revolution  was  revolving,  exclaimed, 
"  We  have  done  in  a  week  what  could  not  have 
been  effected,  with  safety,  in  a  year.**  He  was  an 
able  man,  and  knew  the  danger  of  the  criaia. 
Spirited  and  even  fierce  discussions  had  taken 
place  in  the  Chambers ;  and  the  militia  and  the 
regular  troops  were  united,  almost  to  a  man^  ia 
their  opposition  to  the  Government.  Wh^neiter 
the  Infant  appeared  in  public,  they  struck  up  the 
national  hymn :  the  Court,  in  consequence,  fidrbade 
it  to  be  played  ;  the  order  was  complied  with,  bat 
flashes  of  resentment  broke  forth  among  the 
troops,  and  they  did  not  scruple  to  declare  that 
the  oppressive  measures  then  in  progress  should 
recoil  on  the  oppressors. 

I  saw  a  detachment  of  the  Ca9adore8  drawn 
up  in  line  at  the  Opera-house.  Their  Colonel  had 
been  just  superseded;  the  usual  expression  of 
good-humour  no  longer  irradiated  tlieir  features ; 
but  they  stood  with  lowering  countenances,  pre- 
serving a  gloomy  silence.  Probably  the  members 
of  the  administration  had  no  alternative  uoi  the 
course  which  they  pursued  :  as  a  dismasted  ship 
is  driven  upon  the  breakers  by  an  uncontrollable 
tempest,  so  the  Government,  deprived  of  its 
better  judgment,  was  compelled  to  adopt  these 
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{Perilous  expedients,  by  the  secret  but  powerftil 
Mnence  of  a  fanatical  priest,  and  the  frantic 
Mergy  of  the  Queen-mother. 

That  extraordinary  person  possessed  abilities 
and  a  firmness  of  purpose,  that,  under  better  re- 
gulation, might  have  led  to  all  that  was  good  and 
great  She  had  been  foolishly  insulted  by  the 
Cortes  of  1820,  and  the  sense  of  injury  was  not 
appeased,  in  her  vindictive  mind,  by  the  over- 
throw of  the  offending  parliament,  but  every  mo- 
dification of  the  representative  system  became 
afterwards  hateful  in  her  sight.  She  organized 
ednspiracies  against  the  Charter  in  every  part  of 
the  kingdom,  and  communicated  with  the  con- 
spirators; she  originated,  matured,  and  carried 
©very  desperate  measure  into  execution;  her 
word  was  law,  her  smile  promotion ;  she  some- 
times persuaded,  sometimes  intimidated  her  in- 
capable son ;  she  snatched  the  rudder  from  his 
feeble  grasp,  and,  with  a  furious  but  not  unsteady 
hand,  steered  onward  to  the  destined  point,  re- 
jecting the  safer,  but  more  circuitous  path,  and 
unappallcd  by  the  tempest  gathering  round  her. 

Don  Miguel  in  the  mean  time  remained,  like 
an  eastern  monarch,  shut  up  within  the  walls  of 
hifl  palace,  and  refused  to  partake  of  any  food 
that  was  not  prepared  by  his  faithful  and  fa- 
vourite nurse.  Nor  were  his  apprehensions 
groundless:    by   a  more  conciUating  poUcy  he 

o2 
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might  have  eventually  secured  the  highest  object 
of  his  ambition,  and  have  probably  governed  with 
undisputed  authority ;  but  the  impolitic  violence 
of  his  conduct  produced  a  corresponding  spirit 
of  resistance ;  and  unforeseen  events  alone  pre- 
vented, at  that  period,  the  re-action  which  might 
have  been  expected  in  the  actual  temper  of  the 
troops. 

It  was  said,  and  I  believe  tridy,  that  an  exten- 
sive conspiracy  was  organized  under  the  direction 
of  a  secret  committee,  but  was  rendered  abortive 
by  peculiar  circumstances.  Don  Miguel  stood  at 
that  time  on  the  brink  of  a  precipice.  Never,  in 
any  preceding  period  of  Portuguese  history,  had 
a  Prince  of  the  House  of  Braganza  been  involved 
in  greater  and  more  imminent  peril ;  but  in  spite 
of  his  actual  danger  he  succeeded  for  the  mo- 
ment; a  short-lived  success,  not  produced  by 
plans  wisely  conceived  and  greatly  executed,  nor 
yet  the  offspring  of  that  steady  foresight,  which 
calculates  on  the  stunning  effects  produced  by 
vigorous  measures  following  each  other  in  rapid 
succession ;  nor  of  that  considerate  courage  which 
carries  unshrinkingly  into  execution  the  daring 
acts  dispassionately  resolved  on  as  at  once  the 
boldest  and  the  wisest  policy.  The  fleeting 
triumph  of  the  court  was  the  result  of  unreflect- 
ing passion,  aided  by  a  fortunate  combination  of 
causes  over   which  it  had   no  control,   and  its 
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ultimate  failure  was  the  almost  certain  result  of 
a  policy  which  outraged  the  feelings,  not  of  the 
people  generally^  but  of  those  who  had  arms  in 
their  hands ;  and  who^  baffled^  it  is  true>  in  the 
first  hour  of  surprise  and  alarm,  had  yet  even- 
tually, as  circumstances  have  since  proved,  the 
great  question  in  their  decision  *, 

When  Don  Miguel  arrived  in  Portugal,  he 
found  his  authority  rather  nominally  than  practi- 
cally controlled  by  the  establishment  of  the  Char- 
ter, divested  as  it  was  of  any  very  popular  ten- 
dencies, and  essentially  aristocratic  in  its  ele- 
ments. An  enlightened  or  even  a  selfish  view  of 
his  real  interests  should  have  made  him  cling  to 
that  Charter ;  upon  that  Charter  he  should  have 
lavished  every  outward  mark  of  respect,  for  under 
the  actual  combination  of  parties,  and  in  the  actual 
temper  of  the  people,  it  could  have  formed  no 
real  barrier  against  any  determined  exertion  of 
the  royal  prerogative;  yet  would  have  enabled 
him  to  eflFcct,  without  incurring  personal  odium, 
those  reforms  which  had  become  absolutely  es- 
sential to  the  prosperity  of  the  state,  and  to  the 
stability  of  his  Government. 

It  is  true  that  at  the  period  in  question  the 

^  Al)out  this  time,  and  subsequently,  I  blamed  the  policy  puT- 
•aed,  on  certain  poiots,  by  our  Ambassador,  Sir  Frederick  Lamb. 
1  must  frankly  admit  that,  in  that  respect,  I  was  completely  in 
6rror,  for  I  then  possessed  only  a  partial  knowledge  of  events. 
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national  feeling  very  generally  inclined  to  die 
ancient  rule ;  for  although  the  Portuguese  Ghovem- 
ment  had  been  for  ages  despotic  in  form^  it  had 
yet  in  practice  been  mild  and  patemaL  Bat 
although  the  manifest  sympathies  of  the  people 
with  the  old  order  of  things  induced  many  penoas 
to  believe  that  the  restoration  of  the  absdiite 
system  on  a  stable  basis  was  by  no  means  im- 
practicable, still,  beneath  these  favourable  ap- 
pearances, there  were  symptoms  in  the  body 
politic  which  led  the  calm  and  unprcrjudiced  ob- 
server to  infer  that  the  best  chance  of  preserving 
the  old  institutions  of  the  country  was  to  be  found 
in  an  honest  recognition  of  the  Charter  of  1827. 
To  every  man  who  looked  beyond  the  surface,  it 
was  evident  that,  unless  considerable  changes  were 
introduced  into  the  financial  and  other  depart- 
ments, the  wasteful  expenditure  of  the  public 
money  could  not  be  checked,  the  disorder  of  the 
finances,  then  yearly  increasing,  would  continue 
to  augment,  and,  in  the  critical  state  of  parties^ 
almost  inevitably  terminate  in  popular  revolution. 
Internal  revolutions  are,  at  present,  with  few  ex- 
ceptions, ultimately  referrible  to  one  and  the  same 
cause.  The  circumstances  wliich  immediately 
produce  the  change  vary  indeed  in  different  states, 
according  to  the  different  character,  habits,  and 
condition  of  the  people,  but  almost  every  revolu- 
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tion  in  our  own  times  is  ultimately  referrible  to 
embai^rassments  connected  with  the  revenue.  In 
states  that  have  undergone  the  fiery  ordeal  of 
revolution^  it  will  be  generally  found  that  diffi- 
culties of  finance  were  not  only  an  accompanying 
symptom^  but  often  a  very  efficient  cause  of  the 
national  malady^  and  have  not  unfrequently  pre- 
ceded for  a  long  time  the  crisis  of  the  disease. 

A  Portuguese  monarch,  relying  for  support  ex- 
clusively on  the  Absolute  party,  could  hardly  have 
ventured  to  introduce  reforms  prejudicial  to  the 
interests  of  many  of  his  partisans,  however  essen- 
tial to  the  safety  of  the  state ;  he  might,  perhaps, 
have  corrected  the  abuses  which  disfigured  the 
judicial  system,  but  he  could  hardly  have  abo- 
lished the  gross  monopolies  which  then  pervaded 
the  kingdom,  checked  the  development  of  the 
national  industry,  and  prevented  the  improve- 
ment of  the  revenue  :  but  by  means  of  the  Cham- 
bers he  might  have  easily  carried  into  effect  the 
necessary  improvements;  the  partial  unpopula- 
rity resulting  from  those  changes  would  have 
been  borne  by  the  legislature,  while  the  advan- 
tage would  have  been  reaped  not  only  by  the 
people  but  also  by  the  Sovereign.  Don  Miguel 
might,  at  that  period,  have  affixed  his  own  limits 
to  every  measure  of  change, — a  power  seldom 
enjoyed  by  the  Head  of  the  state  in  periods  of 
active  transition.     The  Charter  of  1828  and  the 
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Charter  of  18345  though  essentially  the  mne, 
calculated  to  produce  very  different  resiults.  The 
Charter  overthrown  by  Don  Miguel  could  not,  I 
think,  have  been  detrimental  to  the  established 
interests  of  the  country,  at  a  time  when  an  im* 
mense  majority  of  the  nation  were  attached  to  Us 
person  and  the  strength  of  liis  adherents  was  un- 
broken ;  but  it  was  fraught  with  ruin  to  many  of 
those  interests,  when  imposed  on  a  defeated  people 
by  a  party  that  had  outstripped  the  moderatum 
of  their  early  leaders,  that  was  flushed  with  suc- 
cess, and  triumphant  over  every  obstacle  opposed 
to  the  gratification  of  their  wishes.  But  in  1828 
the  Charter  was  an  engine  which  would  have 
obeyed  the  slightest  impulse  of  the  master-mind ; 
a  great  majority  of  the  House  of  Peers  were  de- 
voted to  him ;  the  representative  assembly  would 
have  been  moulded  to  his  will,  and  thus,  1  believe, 
under  the  protecting  sanction  of  the  popular 
forms,  he  would  have  acquired  a  more  real  autho- 
rity, and  a  more  effective  command  over  the  re- 
sources of  his  country,  than  had  ever  fallen  to  the 
lot  of  any  Prince  of  the  House  of  Braganza  under 
the  old  despotic  rule.  Had  the  Charter  been  re- 
sjwcted,  that  species  of  authority  which,  however 
grateful  to  the  caprices,  is  unimportant  to  the 
solid  power  of  the  monarch,  could  indeed  have 
been  no  longer  exercised ;  the  nobles  could  not 
have  been  kept  in  a  state  of  tutelage,  their  pro- 
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perties  and  family  honours  would  not  have  re- 
mained dependent  on  the  will  of  the  Court,  nor 
would  individuals  in  any  rank  of  life  have  been 
liable  to  arrest  at  the  mere  fiat  of  a  minister ;  but 
that  power  of  calling  forth  and  wielding  the  na- 
tioxial  resources  which  constitutes  the  real  strength 
of  a  government,  and  should  alone  be  coveted  in 
the  present  day  by  an  enlightened  sovereign, 
would,  I  think,  have  been  considerably  augmented. 
But  if  this  view  of  the  case  had  proved  in  the 
result  erroneous,  and  he  had  eventually  disco- 
vered that  the  new  Constitution  was  practically 
incompatible  with  a  fair  exercise  of  the  royal  pre- 
rogative, Don  Miguel  might,  even  then,  I  am  con- 
vinced, by  personal  conciliation,  and  by  a  gradual 
succession  of  cautious  measures,  have  ultimately 
removed  every  obnoxious  privilege,  without  incur- 
ring any  real  hazard ;  for  among  the  Portuguese, 
with  whom  the  love  of  liberty  is  of  recent  date» 
and  altogether  subordinate  to  their  hereditary 
sense  of  loyalty,  the  Constitution  was  not  suffi- 
ciently rooted  in  the  hearts  of  the  people,  or  of 
any  influential  order  in  the  state,  to  have  inter- 
fered with  the  attachment  which  would  have  soon 
grown  up  for  a  young  and  popular  Prince. 

A  praedial  insurrection  is  usually  produced  by 
some  general  and  pervading  cause  of  discontent, 
but  men  in  a  higher  rank  of  life  are  influenced 
at  all  times,  and  especially  during  periods  of  in- 

o3 
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temal  commotion,  by  motives  of  a  mixed  nature. 
Unquestionably,  some  of  Don  Miguel's  oppo- 
nents were  staunch  adherents  of  the  Charter; 
but  many,  who  became  determined  enemies,  would 
have  quietly  acquiesced  in  his  authority,  if  the  im- 
politic measures  of  his  Government  had  not  ren- 
dered submission  more  perilous  than  resistance. 
By  declaring  open  war  against  the  Constitutkm, 
and,  still  more,  by  the  unmeasured  denunciations 
of  the  Court  against  the  Constitutionalists,  he 
drove  into  complete  insurrection  not  only  those 
who  were  sincerely  attached  to  the  Charter,  but 
all  who  had,  from  various  reasons,  enlisted  under 
its  banners  during  the  preceding  year,  when 
Constitutional  principles  were  still  in  the  ascen- 
dant. Many  of  these  would  have  adopted,  with 
little  reluctance,  a  system  more  congenial  to  his 
views,  if  their  retreat  had  been  rendered  easy,  if  a 
prudent  veil  had  been  thrown  over  the  past,  and 
the  new  reign  had  been  ushered  in  by  the  pros- 
pect of  a  lenient  and  impartial  rule.  "  Tros  Tifri- 
usee  mlhi  nullo  dlscrimine  agetur,''  was  a  maxim 
which  should  have  been  graven  in  letters  of  gold 
upon  the  royal  tablet,  and  should  have  uniformly 
influenced  Don  MigueVs  political  conduct;  but, 
by  di\4ding  the  nation  into  two  fierce  and  hostile 
factions,  he  evoked  against  his  Government  every 
varied  principle  of  action  which  could  sway  the 
minds  of  his  opponents.    He  should  have  allowed 
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the  distinctions  of  party  to  have  blended  insen- 
sibly, and  have  become  lost  in  a  general  emula- 
tion to  meet  his  wishes,  and  a  general  sense  of 
loyalty  to  his  person ;  and  this,  in  the  then  temper 
of  the  nation^  would  have  been  not  only  a  con- 
summation to  be  devoutly  wished  for,  but  most 
easy  of  attainment.  But  when  he  drew,  still 
broader,  the  actual  line  of  demarcation  between 
the  rival  factions,  and  compelled  every  man  to  pro- 
claim his  faith,  and  to  take  up  his  position,  either 
as  an  opponent,  or  as  a  friend  of  Don  Pedro  and 
the  new  Constitution;  shame,  and  a  sense  of 
consistency,  and  the  strong  obligation  of  party 
ties,  combined  to  retain  under  the  standard  of  the 
Charter  an  immense  proportion  of  those  who  had 
once  espoused  its  cause  :  while  others  became 
involved  in  a  mortal  struggle  with  the  Govern- 
ment ;  not  without  regret  on  their  part,  not  from 
attachment  to  any  abstract  theories,  not  for  the 
sake  of  the  extinguished  Constitution,  but  simply 
because  they  found  themselves  proscribed.  In 
corroboration  of  this  statement,  witness  the  per- 
sonal terrors  experienced  by  the  Constitutionalists 
in  the  last  days  of  the  Constitution,  witness  the 
general  expatriation  before  the  standard  of  revolt 
was  raised. 

That  statesman  would  materially  underrate 
the  real  measure  of  the  attachment  felt  by  the 
Portuguese  for  the  old  institutions  of  their  country, 
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if  he  judged  entirely  from  the  apparent  strength 
of  the  respective  factions,  as  arrayed  agsunst 
each  other  during  the  recent  struggle,  or  even 
from  the  final  issue  of  the  civil  war.  The  most 
popular  cause  that  ever  was  maintained  by  man 
would  have  been  endangered^  if  not  ruined,  by 
the  policy  of  Don  Miguel's  Government.  It  would 
therefore  be  incorrect  to  imagine  that  the  great 
body  of  the  people  were  friendly  to  the  unjust 
and  oppressive  measures  adopted  by  Don  Pedro^ 
after  his  return  to  Lisbon,  against  the  Peers, 
the  convents,  and  the  church  generally  ;  no  such 
inference  can  be  fairly  drawn  from  the  facility  with 
which  acts  subversive  of  their  interests  were  car- 
ried into  execution. 

The  Miguclists  were  naturally  opposed  to  these 
innovations,  but  they  were  vanquished,  and  had 
no  voice :  the  moderate  and  influential  men  of 
the  Imperial  party  beheld  these  violent  changes 
with  dissatisfaction  ;  but,  absolutely  committed  by 
the  part  tlicy  had  taken  in  the  recent  struggle, 
they  trembled  for  the  safety  of  the  new  Govern- 
ment, and  were  consequently  unwilling  to  en- 
danger its  stability  and  perhaps  restore  Don 
Miguel's  power,  by  any  vehement  opposition  to 
measures  which  they  justly  considered  tyrannical 
and  oppressive.  Don  Miguel's  failure  in  Por- 
tugal is  not  a  proof  that  tlie  great  body  of  the 
people  are  favourable  to  the  changes  so  hastily 
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adopted  by  the  Governments  which  succeeded 
him  ;  it  is  only  a  practical  proof  that  institutions 
supported  by  the  greatest  portion  of  the  property 
of  the  country,  and  firmly  rooted  in  the  popular 
affections,  may  yet  be  lost  by  an  improvident 
policy  on  the  part  of  their  supporters,  and  by 
the  gross  mismanagement  of  their  available  re- 
sources. 

There  was  a  disposition  in  the  leaders  of  the 
popular  party  in  1828  to  reform  manifest  abuses, 
but  at  the  same  time  to  preserve  all  that  was 
venerable  in  the  old  institutions.  This  spirit  per- 
vaded their  legislation,  and  appeared  in  their 
careful  abstinence  from  any  foolish  intermeddUng 
with  the  property  enjoyed  by  the  church  and  the 
aristocracy,  and  in  their  almost  ostentatious  re- 
spect for  the  convents  j  even  in  the  projected  sub- 
division of  the  territory,  although  fresh  arrange- 
ments were  resolved  on,  as  essential  to  the  better 
administration  of  the  local  government  of  the 
country,  the  old  names  of  the  provinces  were  re- 
ligiously preserved.  Their  policy  was  to  retain 
old  laws  and  usages  whenever  they  could  be  re- 
tained without  injury  to  the  state,  and  in  all  in- 
stances to  surround  their  new  institutions  with 
the  old  forms  of  the  monarchy.  This  judicious 
deference  to  the  popular  prejudices  was  not  imi- 
tated by  their  constitutional  successors  of  1834. 
They,  on  the  contrary,  adopting  a  different  prin- 
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ciple,  laboriously  endeavoured,  upon  all  occasioitf, 
to  obliterate  that  which  was  ancient  and  substi- 
tute that  which  was  new, — a  policy  in  which  they 
were  supported  by  Don  Pedro,  who  sacrificed  the 
real  interests  of  his  country  to  the  passionate 
indulgence  of  his  personal  resentments.  In  the 
altered  spirit  of  their  legislation  may  be  found 
the  cause  of  half  the  evils  that  afflict  Portugal; 
to  this  cause  may,  in  a  great  degree,  be  attributed 
the  desecration  of  the  convents,  the  consequent 
alienation  of  the  peasantry,  their  unsettled  state, 
and  the  lamentable  change  that  has  recently  taken 
place  in  their  habits  and  modes  of  life.  The  loss 
of  the  British  privileges  in  Portugal,  and  the  de- 
cline of  British  influence,  may  be  traced,  not  very 
remotely,  to  the  oi>eration  of  a  kindred  feeling. 
But  why,  it  may  naturally  be  asked,  were  the 
liberal  party  of  1828  exempt  from  the  influence 
of  that  hostility  to  every  established  system  which 
almost  invariably  actuates  the  foreign  Constitu- 
tionalist ?  Because  the  prevailing  spirits  of  that 
party  were,  in  1828,  the  leaders  of  society,  were 
men  of  rank  and  stake  in  the  country,  swayed 
by  many  of  the  prejudices  that  attached  to  the 
old  regime,  and  rather  friendly  to  representative 
government  from  the  force  of  circumstances  than 
from  any  natural  bias  in  favour  of  constitutional 
doctrines.  I  felt  at  the  time  that  a  state  of 
parties  and   a  conjuncture   of  circumstances  so 
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favourable  to  the  old  institutions  of  the  country 
were  not  likely  to  recur,  if  no  real  settlement  were 
then  effected ;  for  I  could  not  believe  that,  with 
an  expenditure  unchecked  in  the  various  depart- 
ments, and  which  the  state  had  become  wholly 
unable  to  support^  an  absolute  government  could 
be  maintained  for  any  great  length  of  time  in  the 
face  of  a  powerful  minority  in  the  towns.  I  there- 
fore earnestly  desired  a  compromise  of  parties 
and  of  interests,  in  which  all  that  was  really  va- 
luable in  the  new  system  of  opinions  might  be 
brought  in  aid  of  the  tried  and  long-established 
institutions  of  the  kingdom.  But  parties  were  at 
that  time  too  exasperated  for  mutual  concession, 
and  a  compromise  was  rejected,  which  might  have 
been  fraught  with  bcnefif  to  the  country,  and 
have  long  protracted  the  existence  of  institutions, 
many  of  which  unhappily,  I  think,  for  the  interests 
of  Portugal,  have  now  ceased  to  exist. 

I  called  on  Sir  William  Clinton  on  the  morning 
of  the  12th  of  March,  and  found  him  suffering 
fix)m  the  effects  of  a  violent  kick  from  a  mule. 
Among  the  absurd  rumours  of  the  day,  it  was 
reported  that  the  Queen-mother  had  purchased 
the  recalcitrant  brute,  as  a  signal  proof  of  the 
hate  she  bore  the  English.  I  afterwards  called 
on  Count  Villa  Flor ;  he  was  absent,  but  I  found 
the  Countess  conversing  with  her  mother,  the 
Marchesa  di  Loul^,  in  the  beautiful  saloon  over- 
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hanging  the  sunny  Tagus.  Tlie  Marchesa  was 
a  soft  and  interesting  person;  she  held  her 
daughters  hand  affectionately  clasped  in  hers; 
she  dwelt  with  feeling  upon  the  anguish  of  their 
approaching  separation^  and  bewailed^  in  simple 
but  affecting  language,  the  heavy  times,  that  ren- 
dered so  precarious  any  future  meeting  on  this 
side  of  the  grave. 

During  the  night  of  the  12th  of  March  the 
troops  remained  under  arms ;  some  decisive  blow 
was  in  consequence  expected,  and  on  the  follow- 
ing morning  the  Chambers  were  closed  by  a 
decree  of  the  Infant.  As  usual,  the  general  ap- 
prehension exceeded  the  real  danger;  a  belief 
was  prevalent  that  stronger  measures  were  in 
the  contemplation  of  Government,  that  the  lead- 
ing Imperialists  would  be  arrested  during  the 
course  of  the  ensuing  night,  and  that  an  exten- 
sive list  of  pr(;scriptions,  prepared  by  the  Queen- 
mother  and  her  confessor  Macedo,  were  actually 
delivered  into  the  hands  of  the  officers  appointed 
to  carry  them  into  execution. 

The  terrified  Imperialists  no  longer  ventured 
to  remain  within  their  houses,  but  concealed 
themselves  during  the  day  in  various  parts  of 
the  city,  and,  favoured  by  darkness,  escaped  to 
the  vessels  of  neutral  powers  lying  in  the  Tagus. 
On  the  following  day  I  hired  a  boat,  and  rowed 
to  the  frigate  of  the  British  Admiral,  to  take  a 
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last  farewell  of  Count  Villa  Flor  and  the  Marquis 
of  Fronteira,  who  had  sought  refuge  on  board  the 
Spartiate.  Times  had  changed^  and  the  splendid 
Gk)vemor  of  Oporto*,  so  lately  hospitable  to  the 
stranger,  courted  by  the  great,  and  worshipped 
by  the  poor,  could  no  longer  rest  his  head  se- 
curely in  the  lowest  hamlet  of  his  native  land. 
He  was  evidently  dejected,  but  endured  with 
firmness  this  rapid  reverse  of  fortune,  and  pressed 
my  hand  warmly,  as  he  alluded  to  the  brighter 
days  of  our  first  acquaintance.  "  However,  I  have 
not  abandoned  the  cause ;  honour  is  preserved," 
he  said.  His  young  and  beautiful  Countess  was 
much  afiected  by  this  sudden  wrench  from  so 
many  cherished  tics;  but  the  same  exalted  spirit 
that  supported  her  during  the  dreadful  night 
of  her  Father's  murder,  and  afterwards  in  the 
prisons  of  Peniche,  sustained  her  in  this  heavy 
hour  of  hopeless  separation  from  the  kinsmen 
and  the  country  of  her  youth.  Determined  to 
follow  her  husband's  fortunes  through  every  sad 
vicissitude,  this  exemplary  woman  renounced, 
without  a  murmur  or  a  tear,  the  home  that  was 
soon  to  become  the  prey  of  the  spoiler,  and  the 
friends  she  might  never  see  again.  The  Marchesa 
of  Fronteira  wept  bitterly,  but  did  not  speak ; 
Fronteira  was  depressed,  but  said  that  he  did  not 
regret  the  part  he  had  taken  in  public  affairs :  we 

♦Count  Villa  Flor. 
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walked  to  the  cabin  window ;  he  gased  earnestly 
on  the  well-known  towers  of  Lisbon,  and  his  eyes 
filled  with  tears  as  he  saw,  for  the  last  time,  the 
sun  go  down  upon  his  native  shores.  Before  that 
sun  had  risen  again,  they  were  far  away  on  the 
wide  Atlantic. 

In  the  evening  I  saw  the  police  drawn  up  in 
rank,  each  man  standing  by  his  horse,  obviously 
prepared  to  act  at  a  moments  notice,  and  the 
regular  troops  were  again  under  arms,  and  re- 
mained in  that  state  during  the  whole  night 
The  Imperialists  beheld,  with  renewed  alarm, 
preparations  which  were  in  fact  only  precau- 
tionary, for  the  court  dreaded  a  miUtary  reaction, 
as  much  as  the  liberal  party  feared  some  sudden 
act  of  ministerial  aggression.  The  rumours  were 
exaggerated  and  endless,  the  ferment  great,  the 
alarm  universal,  and  it  is  difficult  to  say,  by 
which  party  it  was  entertained  in  the  highest 
degree.  During  the  following  days  the  emigra- 
tion was  incessant,  and  the  agonizing  scenes 
which  passed  in  the  interior  of  Portuguese  fami- 
lies would  have  touched  the  hardest  heart;  for 
persons  of  either  sex,  and  of  every  rank  and  age, 
were  involved  in  the  general  expatriation,  and 
the  British  ships  overflowed  with  the  unfortunate 
fugitives  who  crowded  around  them,  imploring 
that  protection  which  was  never  yet  denied  by 
British  seamen  to  the  desolate  and  oppressed. 
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In  this  crisis  Lord  Amelius  Beauclerk  extended 
his  line-of-battle  ships  from  the  harbour  up  to 
Lisbon.  This  movement^  though  judicious^ 
alarmed  the  timid^  while  the  protracted  occupa- 
tion of  the  forts  by  British  troops  against  the 
known  wishes  of  the  Court  exasperated  the  Mi- 
guelists^  and  the  popular  feeling,  which  afterwards 
flowed  so  strongly  against  the  English,  began 
even  now  to  take  a  direction  hostile  to  our  Go- 
vernment. In  the  mean  time  Don  Miguel  made 
arrangements  to  leave  Lisbon  and  repair  to  his 
palace  at  Villa  Viciosa,  ostensibly  to  enjoy  the 
pleasures  of  the  chase.  There,  joined  by  his 
mother,  supported  by  the  peasantry,  and  strength- 
ened by  the  Marquis  of  Chaves  and  his  troops, 
he  hoped  to  find  himself  speedily  at  the  head  of 
an  overwhelming  force,  in  a  condition  to  march 
upon  Lisbon,  and  dictate  terms  of  submission  to 
the  Imperialists ;  a  scheme  discovered,  I  believe, 
and  disconcerted  by  Sir  Frederick  Lamb. 

On  the  15th  of  March  an  official  proclamation 
appeared,  alluding  in  terms  of  high  commenda- 
tion to  the  conduct  of  the  troops  during  the 
crisis  of  1824,  expressing  a  confident  hope  that 
they  would  show  the  same  zeal  and  loyalty  when  a 
similar  occasion  should  require  similar  exertions, 
and  threatening  any  refractory  corps  with  severe 
punishment.  As  the  violent  overthrow  of  the 
first  Constitution  (and  it  must  be  admitted  that 
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most  deservedly  it  fell)  was  the  act  of  heroism 
for  which  the  troops  now  received  the  Infant's 
thanks,  it  was  impossible  to  misunderstand  the 
nature  of  the  services  hinted  at  in  this  address 
and  expected  from  the  soldiery :  this  was  followed 
by  an  order  to  the  Intendant-general  of  the  police, 
requiring  him  to  supply  the  Minister  of  the  Inte- 
rior with  a  list  of  the  magistrates,  throughout  the 
kingdom,  who  had  prevented  the  people  from 
manifesting  their  aifection  for  Don  Miguel,  that 
such  disaffected  persons  might  feel  the  terrible 
effects  of  his  justice.  It  is  diflBcult  to  describe 
the  alarm  and  indignation  perpetuated  by  these 
successive  announcements  in  the  minds  of  the 
Inij)erialist8,  who  enjoyed  no  repose,  no  freedom 
from  anxiety,  not  even  a  momentary  respite  from 
great  and  continued  excitement. 
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[As  I  have  dwelt  at  some  length  in  the  previous  part  of  my  work 
upon  the  Catalan  revolt  of  1822,  I  reinsert  the  account  of  a 
wild  adventure  which  befel  me  when  travelling  with  a  relative 
during  that  troubled  period,  as  it  may  acquaint  my  readers  with 
the  peculiar  feelings  which  agitated  the  province  at  that  time, 
and  illustrates  the  devoted  loyalty  of  the  insurgent  Guerillas. 
My  readers  probably  vecollect  that  the  contest  was  carried  on 
in  1822  between  the  Constitutionalists,  or  the  armies  of  the 
Cortes,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Royalists  on  the  other,  who 
were  endeavouring  to  release  King  Ferdinand  from  the  thraldom 
in  which  he  was  held«] — See  page  156. 


As  we  crossed  the  Ebro  in  a  ferry-boat,  we  heard  from 
a  goatherd,  for  the  first  time,  of  the  insurrection  in 
Catalonia,  that  afterwards  became  so  famous,  and  for 
seventeen  months  continued  to  desolate  the  country. 
Our  accounts  during  the  next  day  were  very  imperfect, 
but  before  we  reached  Barcelona  we  had  entered  the 
revolted  districts.  Vendrell,  where  we  paused  for  a  few 
hours,  had  been  occupied,  and  again  evacuated  by  the 
Royalists,  three  days  previous  to  our  arrival.  Tarra- 
gona was  menaced  by  armed  parties,  and  the  authorities 
had  in  consequence  left  the  town.  We  were  required  to 
produce  our  passports  at  every  village  through  which 
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we  passed,  and  on  my  arrival  at  Barcelona  I  was  placed 
under  arrest,  on  account  of  some  informality  in  the  m^ 
natures,  occasioned  by  the  absence  of  the  Governor  of 
Tarragona.  I  was  detained  in  the  H^tel  de  Ville  till 
the  arrival  of  the  political  chief,  who,  if  I  remember 
rightly,  was  Rotten,  whose  name  became  so  genenlly 
known  at  a  later  period  of  the  revolution.  He  listened 
attentively  to  my  explanation,  perceived  how  the  mis- 
take had  originated,  and,  in  spite  of  the  Temonstnncei 
of  his  secretary,  suffered  me  to  depart  without  delay. 
At  Barcelona,  where  we  were  compelled  to  remain  some 
days,  as  the  roads  were  on  all  sides  occupied  by  die 
Royalists,  we  received  more  correct  information  respect- 
ing the  state  of  the  country.  For  the  last  two  months, 
large  bodies  of  the  insurgents  had  shown  themselves, 
and  harassed  the  soldiers ;  but  di^ring  the  fortnight  that 
preceded  our  arrival  the  entire  peasantry  had  taken  up 
arms  against  the  Government  in  many  parts  of  the 
country,  and  the  insurrection  had  assumed  an  alarming 
character.  The  Royalists,  commanded  by  Misas  and  the 
famous  Trappist,  had  established  their  head-quarters  at 
Cervera,  a  large  town  on  the  high  road  between  Barcelona 
and  Madrid,  and  intercepted  all  official  communications. 
While  we  delayed  at  Barcelona  until  some  change  in  the 
state  of  affairs  should  again  permit  us  to  renew  our 
journey,  despatches  arrived  from  the  Commander  of  the 
Constitutional  forces,  announcing  the  defeat  of  the  Roy- 
alists and  the  fall  of  Cervera ;  but  adding,  that  victoiy 
had  been  accompanied  by  a  dreadfiil  carnage  (horrososa 
clade).  In  this  encounter,  the  Royalists  sustained  one 
of  the  severest  reverses  which  they  experienced  during 
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the  whole  course  of  the  civil  war :  they  fought  for  foui^ 
teen  hours  with  undaunted  courage,  but  were  completely 
routed  at  the  close  of  the  day.*    As  the  road  was  again 

*  We  arrived  at  Cervera  a  few  days  after  its  recapture.  I  found 
the  same  difficulty  in  procuring  information  which  I  everywhere 
ci^>erienoed  on  the  scenes  where  such  events  had  recently  taken 
place.  Indeed,  I  was  tempted  to  believe  that  much  exaggeration 
had  prevailed  in  the  statement  of  the  killed  and  wounded,  till  1 
saw  the  official  returns,  and  afterwards  heard  a  detailed  account 
of  the  assault  from  an  officer  connected  with  the  raiments  en- 
gaged. The  following  relation  of  the  fall  of  Cervera,  extracted 
from  the  Annuaire  Frangaise,  a  work  generally  free  from  political 
bias,  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  my  readers,  as  it  was  one  of  the 
most  important  events  of  the  civil  war ;  it  dispersed  a  large  un- 
disciplined force,  and  inundated  eastern  Catalonia  with  the  broken 
and  retreating  bands  of  the  Royalists,  who  spread  the  flame  t)f 
insurrection  over  the  remotest  parts  of  the  country : — 

"  A  la  nouvelle  des  succes  de  Misas,  qui  avait  pris  Campredou 
(17  Avril),  et  levait  des  hommes  et  des  contributions  dans  tout 
le  pays,  le  6£n6ral  Lloberas,  commandant  a  Barcelone,  s'^tait 
mis  ft  la  tdte  de  quelques  troupes  reguIiSres  et  de  milioes,  pour 
arreter  ses  progres,  et  il  en  joignit  quelques  bandes  qui  furent 
battues  et  disperses.  En  m^me  tems,  le  G^n^ral  Don  Joseph 
Bellido,  commandant  h  L^rida,  avait  H^  d^tach^  contre  le  Traptste  : 
oecte  colonne  sortie  de  Lerida  le  17  Mai,  se  composait  de  trois 
bataillons  d'infauterie,  regiment  de  Ferdinand  VII.  des  Astunes 
et  de  Tarragone,  et  de  cinquante  chevaux  du  regiment  d'Espagne. 
Des  le  lendemain  (18)  elle  trouva  un  corps  dMnsurg^s  retranch^s 
sur  une  hauteur  qui  domine  Tarr^a ;  elle  les  culbuta  dans  la 
viUe,  oO  Bellido  entra  avec  eux,  et  les  poursutvit  jusqu'ft  Cervera, 
od  6talt  le  quartier-g^n^ral  des  insurg^s,  et  une  espece  de  junte 
Apostolique.  Tons  les  habitans  avaient  pris  parti  pour  la  cause 
de  la  Foi ;  ils  se  mirent  en  6tat  de  defense :  repousses  dans  la  ville, 
lis  se  retrancbereut  dans  les  maisons  cr^nel6es,  d'od  ils  faisaient 
un  feu  meurtrier ;  le  G6n6ral  Bellido  ne  vit  pas  d*autre  moyen 
de  les  r^duire,  que  de  faire  mettre  le  feu  aux  quatre  coins  de  la 
ville;  et  au  milieu  dn  d6sordre  occasionn^  par  oette  m^sure  il 
ordonna  une  attaque  gen^rale  k  la  baionette ;  elle  fut  quelque 
tems  incertaine,  car  les  insurg^s  renferm^s  dans  les  maisons, 
malgr^  le  progres  de  I'lncendie,  faisoient  pleuvoir  sur  les  soldats 
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open  into  Aragon,  we  left  Barcelona  on  the  22nd  of  May, 
and  arrived  in  the  evening  at  £sparragaerra»  where  we 
had  heen  preceded  hy  a  regiment  of  the  Constitutimial 
troops,  who  were  singing  the  Tragala  in  the  streets. 
Before  I  retired  to  rest,  I  left  the  Posada.  Montaemt 
rose  gloomily  before  me ;  the  streets  were  deserted,  and 
beyond  the  town  I  perceived  there  were  no  lights  in 
any  of  the  neighbouring  hamlets.  These  were  dreary 
signs  of  the  times.  I  returned  to  the  inn,  threw  myself 
on  my  bed,  and  slept  till  morning.  I  then  understood 
that  an  order  had  been  issued,  fwhiddiug  any  individual 
to  leave  his  house  afler  dark,  and  requiring  every  peasant 
who  dwelt  beyond  the  walls  of  EspEurraguerra,  to  quit 
his  hamlet  and  enter  the  town  before  dusk.  This  mea- 
sure was  intended  to  prevent  any  communication  be- 
tween the  Royalist  Guerillas  and  the  peasantry,  who 
were  rapidly  enlisting  in  their  bands.  It  was  known 
that  parties  of  the  insurgents  descended  the  mountains 
at  night,  foraged  the  country  for  provisions,  and  were 
well  received  by  the  inhabitants,  who  were  in  those  dis- 
tricts universally  favourable  to  the  Royal  cause. 

one  }^rcle  de  balles,  de  tiiiles,  de  morceanx  de  bois  et  de  pierre. 
Enfiu,  aprds  une  vigonreuRe  resistance,  la  ville  fut  rendue  a  dix 
heures  et  demie  du  soir,  et  subit  toute  la  nuit  les  suites  horribles 
d'uiie  prise  d'assaut.  Elle  ^tait  presqne  detniite  et  ses  habitans 
en  partie  extermin^,  mais  elle  avatt  coiit6  cher  aux  vainqaeiii*— 
ils  avaient  perdu  le  commandant  des  Asturies,  et  au  moins  deux 
cent  cinquante  hummes.  Suivant  le  rapport  du  g^n^ral  Con8tl> 
tutionnel,  la  perte  totale  des  insurg^  dans  ces  deux  affaires  svait 
^t^  de  plus  de  douze  cents  hommes,  entre  lesquels  cent  cinqnante 
a  cent  soixante  tonsures  avaient  6t€  trouv^  sur  le  champ  de 
bataille  ou  dans  la  ville ;  ceux  qui  purent  echapper  a  ce  d^sastre 
se  disperscrent  dans  les  montagnes,  oik  le  Trapiste  les  ralUa.'* 
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Early  on  the  following  day  we  left  Esparraguerra,  and 
phasing  a  fine  regiment  that  was  marching  upon  Vila,  or 
Yilia,  arrived  in  less  than  two  hours  at  Colhato,  a  small 
village  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  of  Montserrat,  whose 
angular  assemblage  of  cones  rising  one  above  another, 
on  a  high  range  of  crags,  had  long  formed  the  most  pro- 
minent object  in  the  landscape.  We  determined  to  visit 
the  convent ;  and  giving  instructions  to  our  servants  to 
join  us  with  the  carriage  at  a  particular  spot  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  mountain,  we  commenced  the  ascent, 
accompanied  by  a  young  Catalan  who  led  the  way. 
Soon  afterwards  I  remembered  that  we  had  left  our 
passports  in  the  carriage — an  omission  which,  at  that 
period  of  alarm^  might  have  been  productive  of  serious 
inconvenience.  The  boy,  who  was  accustomed  to  the 
palois  spoken  by  the  peasantry  of  Catalonia,  hardly 
seemed  to  comprehend  my  meaning  when  I  requested  him 
to  return  and  fetch  it,  nor  when  I  asked  him  some  ques- 
tions relative  to  the  day's  expedition.  He  fi:ced  his  eyes 
on  the  ground  with  such  an  expression  of  phlegmatic  in- 
difference, that  for  a  moment  I  thought  it  would  be  ad- 
,  visable  to  procure  a  more  hopeful  guide ;  but  when  he 
at  length  understood  me,  he  volunteered  his  services 
with  the  most  good-humoured  readiness.  Our  com- 
panion improved  upon  acquaintance:  he  |)osse86ed  a 
quick  perception  of  the  ludicrous ;  and,  though  young, 
his  remarks  upon  persons  and  events  that  fell  under  his 
immediate  observation  were  shrewd  and  caustic.  We 
bad  toiled  up  the  hill  to  a  considerable  height  by  a  nar- 
row and  regular  zigzag,  when  we  suddenly  heard  the 

roar  of  the  cannon  from  the  valley  below :  it  was  twice 
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repeated,  and  all  was  again  silent  I  shall  never  forget 
the  change  that  was  visible  in  his  countenance,  as  he 
tttrued  round  and  said  to  me,  pale  rather  with  awe  than 
with  apprehension,  '*  £1  canon ! "  I  had  been  informed 
that  a  large  body  of  the  Royalists  were  stationed  at  Vila, 
had  resolved  to  defend  it  to  the  last  extremity,  and  that 
an  engagement  was  expected  to  take  place  about  this 
very  time  in  the  valley  below.  We  did  not,  however, 
hear  the  sound  repeated  for  some  hours;  and  I  after- 
wards learned  that  these  two  discharges  were  unconnected 
with  the  great  attack  that  followed.  A  small  party  of 
the  Royalists,  who  had  been  separated  ftx)m  the  main 
force  to  which  they  belonged,  and  were  surrounded  by 
the  Constitutional  troops,  had  found  their  last  refuge  io 
a  house  which  they  had  fortified.  Here  these  unfortu- 
nate men  defended  themselves  with  a  gallantry  that  de- 
served a  better  fate :  when  the  two  discharges  of  cannon, 
which  we  heard  on  the  mountain,  had  effected  a  breach 
in  the  wall,  they  still  refused  to  surrender,  set  fire  to  the 
house,  and  died  on  the  bayonets  of  the  enemy,  shouting 
"  Viva  el  Rey!"  Three  alone  survived  the  assault, 
were  made  prisoners,  and  shot,  a  few  hours  afterwards, 
by  martial  law. 

We  reached  the  convent  of  Montserrat  early  in  the 
day,  and  were  glad  to  escape  for  a  short  time  from  the 
intolerable  glare  of  the  sun.  This  pile  of  building,  ir- 
regular, and  apparently  constructed  at  different  periods, 
is  still  venerable  and  imposing,  and  retains  evident  traces 
of  former  magnificence.  Here  formerly  existed  one  of 
the  most  splendid  establishments  of  the  Catholic  world, 
but  its  fortunes  had  undergone  a  melancholy  change. 
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7%e  pile  was  falling  into  decay ;  the  chapel,  a  perfect 
specimen  of  architectural  beauty  before  it  experienced 
the  ravages  of  war,  was  then  a  ruin.  Three  monks  and 
their  old  abbot  alone  remained,  stripped  of  those  do- 
mains which  had  given  wealth  and  consideration  to  a 
numerous  fraternity.  The  abbot  came  to  receive  us 
with  grace  and  dignity :  his  welcome  was  friendly,  his 
manners  calm  and  distinguished,  and  in  his  counte- 
nance was  an  expression  of  melancholy  mingled  with 
TesignatioB.  He  had  been  reduced  to  extreme  poverty 
by  the  revolution ;  during  the  French  invasion  he  had 
raised  the  peasantry,  and  armed  a  Guerilla;  he  had 
shared  the  perils  and  hardships  of  that  species  of  war- 
fare with  the  rudest  peasant,  for  the  independence  of 
Spain.  The  memory  of  past  services  should  have  en- 
sured to  him  better  treatment  in  his  declining  years. 
He  led  us  to  the  terrace,  where  we  enjoyed  a  magnifi- 
cent view  of  the  country ;  fine  masses  of  wood  lay 
around  us  and  beneath  our  feet,  while  tall  grey  pin- 
nacles of  rock  overhung  the  monastery.  From  this  emi- 
nence, which  is  estimated  at  nearly  three  thousand  feet 
above  the  sea,  the  country  beneath  rather  resembled  a 
plain  varied  by  slight  inequalities  of  surface,  than  what 
it  really  was — a  district  intersected  by  ranges  of  high 
hUls.  Here  they  pointed  out  to  us  Vila,  or  the  houses 
in  its  vicinity,  where  the  Royalists  were  encamped; 
they  informed  us  that  the  people  of  that  town  and  the 
neighbouring  districts  had  taken  up  arms  in  their  cause — 
that  bodies  of  the  Constitutionalists  had  been  marching 
in  that  direction  during  the  morning  and  the  whole  of 
the  preceding  day — that  the  attack  would  take  place 
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immediately,  and  be  opposed  with  the  utmost  deto^ 
minatioo.  Their  anticipations  were  just:  those  walls, 
then  glittering  in  the  br^ht  beams  of  the  moming,  were 
a  heap  of  blood  and  ashes  when  the  sun  went  dowD. 
The  resistance  was  desperate  beyond  what  bad  been 
expected ;  the  priests  carried  the  cross  before  the  Roy- 
alist force,  and  exhorted  them  rather  to  die  than  submit 
to  the  oppressors  of  Catalonia,  the  enemies  of  their  God 
and  their  King ;  men,  women,  and  even  children,  rose 
at  the  sound  of  the  tocsin,  and  fought  in  the  ranks  of 
the  Royalists ;  the  town  was  almost  destroyed  before 
the  troops  could  effect  an  entrance,  and  when  it  was 
taken,  no  quarter  was  given,  and  a  scene  of  indiscri- 
minate massacre  ensued. 

As  we  took  leave  of  the  Abbot  and  the  monks,  they 
pressed  us  to  dine  and  spend  the  day  at  the  convent, 
with  so  much  earnestness,  that  we  afterwards  suspected 
they  were  not  unacquainted  with  the  dangers  we  were 
likely  to  incur  by  pursuing  our  journey.  I  have  never 
heard  any  certain  account  of  the  fate  of  this  interesting 
old  man,  and  the  monks  who  were  with  him.  More 
than  a  year  afterwards,  when  the  French  were  entering 
Spain,  I  saw  in  one  of  the  Journals,  at  Paris,  that  the 
monks  of  the  convent  of  Montserrat  had  become  im- 
plicated with  the  Royalist  Guerillas,  had  been  detected 
by  the  Revolutionists,  conveyed  to  prison,  and 'would 
immediately  undergo  the  sentence  of  the  law. 

As  we  proceeded  on  our  journey  the  scenery  became 
bolder,  the  road  bordered  the  precipice,  and  the  moun- 
tain formed  itself  into  a  series  of  recesses  or  inland 
bays,  terminated  by  projecting  heights.     As  we  turned 
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one  of  these  headlands,  we  saw  three  or  four  men  advance 
beyond  the  point  which  bounded  the  opposite  side  of  the 
road,  pause,  retreat,  re-appear,  and  suddenly  fall  back, 
as  if  startled,  and  doubtful  what  course  to  pursue.  This 
hesitation  did  not  long  endure.  A  party  of  peasants 
broke  from  the  shelter  of  the  rock;  shouting  loudly, 
they  desired  us  to  halt,  and  keeping  their  eyes  steadily 
fixed  upon  us,  that  their  aim  might  be  unerring  if  we 
attempted  to  escape,  they  came  with  their  muskets  to  their 
breasts  and  their  hand  to  the  trigger,  rushing  towards 
us  with  the  utmost  speed.  At  first  the  extraordinary 
position  of  their  bodies,  half  bent  to  the  earth,  from  the 
difficulty  of  holding  their  muskets  presented  in  a  course 
80  rapid,  the  wildness  of  their  dress,  the  frantic  yells 
which  they  uttered,  the  irritation  stamped  on  their 
countenances,  and  increased  by  the  violence  with  which 
they  came,  rather  resembled  an  irruption  of  savages 
than  the  charge  of  an  organized  Guerilla ;  but  when  the 
first  timiultuous  onset  was  over,  they  recovered  all  their 
native  dignity.  Their  hair  was  unconfined,  their  trowsers 
blue,  their  plaid  dark  red,  and  the  scarlet  bonnet  of 
Catalonia  fell  far  down  their  shoulders.  When  first 
they  reached  us,  they  held  their  muskets  to  our  breasts, 
saying,  "  You  are  traitors !  you  are  enemies  of  the 
King  and  the  Holy  Faith!  you  shall  die!  you  shall 
die !"  They  required  us  to  give  up  our  money;  and  in 
the  first  transport  of  rage  dashed  it  upon  the  ground, 
saying,  it  was  the  gold  of  traitors !  But  when  we  assured 
them  that  we  were  strangers  totally  unconnected  with 
the  troubles  of  the  times,  that  we  belonged  to  that  dis- 
tant country  whose  sons  had  fought  side  by  side  with 
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them  for  the  rights  of  King  Ferdinand  and  for  Spain, 
against  the  people  who  dwelt  beyond  those  Pyreneet 
that  were  then  in  sight,  and  to  which  we  pointed  a&  we 
spoke,  they  shook  hands  with  us  enthusiastically,  and 
gave  an  unconditional  promise  that  our  livea  should  be 
resi)ectcd.  By  this  time  the  Captain,  and  a  man  who 
was  apparently  second  in  authority,  whom  we  aflerwaids 
distinguished  by  the  name  of  Lieutenant,  had  arrived. 
They  were  superior  in  language,  manners,  and  educa- 
tion, to  the  surrounding  group ;  they  were  not  subject 
to  the  same  fluctuations  of  opinion ;  they  were  less  con- 
vinced of  our  innocence  at  one  moment,  of  our  guilt  at 
another.  They  possessed  more  judgment,  more  reflec- 
tion, and  that  moderation  which  generally  arises  from 
matured  knowledge  of  mankind ;  they  examined  us  with 
method  and  minuteness,  seemed  anxious  to  ascertain 
the  exact  number  of  the  Constitutional  troops  that  we 
had  left  in  the  valley,  and  the  precise  direction  they  had 
taken :  we  answered  their  questions  with  fidelity.  At 
times,  and  particularly  when  we  alluded  to  Vila,  they 
seemed  startled  at  our  replies.  As  they  now  appeared 
to  regard  our  conduct  with  less  suspicion,  we  trusted 
that  they  would  not  detain  us,  when  we  had  frankly 
communicated  the  little  information  we  possessed  re- 
specting the  views  and  movements  of  the  enemy ;  but 
an  incident  occurred  that  entirely  changed  their  feelings, 
and  would  have  proved  fatal  to  us,  had  not  the  Captain 
and  the  Lieutenant  interfered  in  our  favour.  When 
they  had  sufficiently  examined  us,  they  desired  to  see 
all  that  we  had  brought  with  us  to  the  mountain.  In 
consequence  of  this  request,  P was  obliged  to  pro- 
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dace  three  pistol  balls  that  were  by  chance  in  his  pocket 
at  the  moment.  These  balls  effected  an  instantaneous 
and  astonishing  revulsion  of  feeling :  they  were  looked 
upon  as  proofs  conclusive  of  our  connexion  with  the 
revolutionary  army,  and  of  the  hostile  motives  that  had 
led  us  to  the  mountain;  they  became  as  violent  as 
before ;  some  cocked  their  muskets,  and  were  only  pre- 
vented by  the  Captain  and  the  Lieutenant  from  carry- 
ing their  threats  into  execution.  We  explained  with 
some  difficulty,  amid  the  tumult,  that  these  balls  be- 
longed to  pistols  which  we  carried  for  safety  on  the 
high  roads.  They  appeared  in  some  degree  re-assured 
by  this  probable  statement,  but  not  convinced.  They 
were  evidently  disposed  to  believe  that  we  had  come  to 
the  mountain  for  the  purpose  of  reconnoitering,  and 
were  acting  in  concert  with  the  Constitutionalists  in 
the  plain  ;  nor  could  we  give  any  satisfactory  answer 
respecting  the  reasons  that  had  induced  us  to  deviate 
from  the  road,  and  visit  the  mountain,  at  a  moment 
when,  to  adopt  their  emphatic  language,  every  man 
from  Lerida  to  Montserrat  stood  with  his  musket  at  his 
breast : — {Todo  da  Lerida  a  Montserrat  sta  con  escopeta 
ai  pecho.)  We  said,  however,  we  had  been  informed 
that  the  mountain  was  for  the  moment  in  a  tranquil 
state,  and  assured  them  that  our  visit  was  solely  occa- 
sioned by  motives  of  curiosity.  Unaccustomed  to  tra- 
vellers, they  had  probably  never  heard  such  reasons 
assigned  before,  and  received  them  with  justifiable  sus- 
picion. After  some  discussion,  the  Captain  turned  to 
us  and  said  we  had  informed  him  that  our  servants  had 
instructions  to  join  us  with  the  carriage  at  a  particular 
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Bpot,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  mountain;  that  he 
would  ascertain  the  fact,  and  that  we  should  he  jud^ 
hy  our  own  words.  If  our  story  proved  consistent,  and 
the  result  of  his  inquiries  satisfactory,  we  should  depart 
in  peace ;  but  that  if  the  first  proved  inconsistent,  and 
the  latter  unsatisfiACtory,  he  had  no  alternative  left  in 
the  critical  state  of  their  afiairs,  as  no  quarter  was  g^ven 
to  prisoners  by  either  party. 

These  words  were  spoken  frankly,  but  not  uncoor- 
teously ;  nor  was  there  any  appearance  of  insult  in 
his  manner.  This  species  of  dictation  was  not  agree- 
able from  any  individual ;  still  I  felt,  at  that  time, 
what  my  poor  Catalan  expressed  in  simple  language, 
some  hours  aftenf^'ards,  when  we  stood  on  the  moor 
— "  Seiior,  your  lot  has  been  unfortunate  to-day ;  but 
such  are  the  chances  of  men  who  range  over  the 
world."  We  now  continued  our  journey,  guarded  by 
the  band.  A  wild  original,  whom  we  afterwards  dis- 
tinguished by  the  name  of  Shocky,  from  his  shock  head 
of  hair,  attached  himself  to  me,  and  kept  near  my  horse's 
head ;  though  such  a  precaution  was  quite  unnecessary, 
as  any  attempt  to  escape  would  have  been  impracticable. 
He  was  on  terms  of  familiarity  with  the  Captain,  though 
he  seemed  to  have  little  authority  in  the  troop ;  and 
was  certainly  more  calculated  to  further  an  enterprise 
by  his  courage  and  exertions  than  to  plan  and  direct  its 
execution.  He  differed  totally  in  manners  and  character 
from  the  rest  of  the  Guerilla,  and  was  the  only  indivi- 
dual who  uttered  any  offensive  expressions ;  and  these, 
I  have  little  doubt,  originated  more  in  a  thoughtlessness 
and  natural  vehemence  of  temper,  than  in  any  malig- 
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tiant  feeling.  For  some  time  we  proceeded  tranquilly 
along  the  road ;  the  Guerilla  looked  upon  us  with  less 
displeasure,  and  Shocky's  repeated  assurances  that  we 
should  die  hegan  to  abate.  Although  little  regularity 
was  observed  in  their  march,  they  paid  implicit  obe- 
dience to  their  chief,  who  omitted  no  point  of  necessary 
camion :  before  we  turned  any  of  the  projecting  rocks 
that  concealed  the  view  of  the  road  beyond,  he  regu- 
larly sent  forward  a  vidette,  consisting  of  three  or  four 
men,  who,  advancing  carefully,  reconnoitered  the  pass ; 
and  when  they  were  satisfied  that  no  danger  was  at  hand, 
made  signals  to  their  companions.  By  these  means  they 
effectually  guarded  against  any  sudden  surprise.  This 
calm,  however,  did  not  endure ;  and  indeed  their  temper 
was  destined  to  undergo  a  severe  trial.  We  had  tra- 
velled with  them  for  a  short  distance,  when  we  heard  a 
rolling  discharge  of  musketry  from  the  valley  below ;  ' 
the  Guerilla  turned,  and  listened  attentively ;  it  was 
again  and  again  repeated.  They  knew  by  those  sounds, 
and  I  knew  also,  that  the  long-expected  engagement  had 
commenced.  I  was  aware  that  these  discharges  would 
probably  continue,  and  could  not  fail  to  exercise  a  most 
unfavourable  influence  on  our  destiny — an  anticipation 
quickly  realized  in  their  increasing  irritation  and  change 
of  conduct.  Their  countenances  became  sullen,  and 
almost  ferocious ;  many  scowling  glances  were  bent  upon 
us,  many  threats  were  uf  red,  and  they  spoke  of  our 
guilt  as  certain.  At  length  we  heard  the  tremendous 
roar  of  the  cannon ;  it  was  awfully  reverberated  among 
the  rocksy  and  produced  a  strong  sensation  upon  the 
mind  of  every  man.     For  some  minutes  I  had  closely 
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observed  the  Captain,  who  was  walking  near  me,  witb 
the  young  Catalan,  along  the  edge  of  the  precipice. 
He  neither  paused  nor  turned  his  head  towards  die 
quarter  whence  those  blasts  proceeded.  In  spite  of 
the  exasperation  of  his  men,  and  the  indignant  obierTa* 
tions  that  were  indirectly  addressed  to  him,  he  fixed 
his  eyes  on  the  ground,  and  made  no  reply ;  his  cod* 
sciousness  of  those  sounds  was  alone  manifested  by  the 
determined  slowness  of  his  step,  and  the  increasiDg 
gloom  of  his  countenance.  This  peculiarity  of  maBner 
was  not  the  effect  of  indifference  or  inattention,  but  arose 
from  a  feeling  of  deep-rooted  pride :  hemmed  iu  these 
fastnesses  by  the  Constitutional  troops  who  surrounded 
the  mountain  on  all  sides,  separated  from  his  companions 
in  arms,  unable  to  lend  them  any  assistance  in  the  hour 
of  their  greatest  emergency ;  compelled  to  hear  inactively 
the  sound  of  that  musketry  which  was  levelling  their 
ranks,  and  would  soon  be  directed  against  his  own,  he 
would  not  express  an  impotent  desire  of  vengeance  be- 
fore two  strangers,  whom  he  regarded  as  secret  enemies 
of  his  cause ;  though,  in  default  of  better  evidence,  he 
had  not  yielded  to  the  clamour  of  his  band,  and  signed 
our  death-warrant.  That  such  were  his  reflections  I 
have  little  doubt,  from  his  manner,  his  subsequent  con- 
duct, and  from  casual  expressions.  At  all  events,  he 
preserved  silence  while  the  musketry  continued;  but 
when  the  loud  roar  of  the  cannon  suddenly  broke  upon 
us,  his  countenance  changed,  and  the  passion  that  had 
long  been  gathering  in  his  breast  seemed  at  once  to 
master  his  better  judgment,  as  he  turned  to  the  young 
Catalan,  and  said  that  the  Constitutionalists  were  at  that 
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iiu)ment  exterminatiDg  his  companions ;  that  no  mercy 
had  heen  shown  to  the  Royalists  who  were  taken  in 
arms  near  Tarragon,  and  that  the  circumstances  under 
which  we  were  captured  justified  the  retaliation  which 
he  would  no  longer  delay.  In  answer  to  his  last  speech, 
I  turned  and  said  to  him,  that  we  could  feel  no  appre- 
hension ;  that  he  had  pledged  his  word — the  word  of  a 
Catalan — that  our  lives  should  he  respected  ;  that  such 
a  pledge,  so  given,  could  not  he  disregarded  in  my 
country,  nor,  in  his,  would  he  violated  hy  any  man  of 
honour.  In  spite  of  the  irritation  under  which  he  was 
Ifthouring,  he  listened  to  me  with  attention,  hut  made 
no  reply;  and,  I  think,  was  emharrassed  by  the  re- 
collection of  a  promise  he  no  longer  intended  to  pre- 
serve, and  which  he  now  conceived  had  been  obtained 
by  falsehood,  and  given  under  a  false  impression.  At 
this  crisis,  when  our  situation  seemed  desperate,  we 
were  saved  by  an  honourable  feeling  of  fidelity  in  our 
guide.  During  the  first  part  of  the  day's  expedition  I 
had  been  annoyed  by  the  indifference  which  the  young 
Catalan  had  shown  on  occasions  that  in  some  degree 
required  activity.  I  was  afterwards  amused  by  the 
caustic  humour  of  his  remarks ;  but  was  totally  unpre- 
pared for  the  vigour  of  mind  which  he  now  displayed 
in  defence  of  men  who,  till  that  morning,  had  been 
entire  strangers  to  him  and  his.  He  said,  in  a  firm 
tone,  that  he  would  pledge  his  existence  that  we  were 
foreigners,  unconnected  with  party :  we  had  visited  the 
mountain,  relying  on  the  hospitable  feelings  of  the 
people,  and  under  his  pecuhar  guidance.  He  called 
upon  the  Captain  to  pause  for  further  proof,  and  not 
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commit  an  act  that  would  cast  an  indelible  stain  on 
their  honour.  The  Captain  replied  with  warmth ;  but 
these  remonstrances  had  certainly  the  effect  of  prevent- 
ing the  hasty  measures  he  would  otherwise  have  adopted 
in  the  irritation  of  the  moment  I  was  surprised  at  the 
intimacy  that  seemed  to  exist  between  the  Chief  and 
the  young  Catalan ;  but  I  afterwards  learned  from  our 
muleteer  that  the  Captain  was  a  native  of  Monistrol,  a 
town  not  far  from  Colbato;  that  they  had  been  pre* 
viously  acquainted  ;  and  that  a  brother  of  our  guide  had 
fought  with  the  Royalists.  This  account  explained  the 
influence  which  he  possessed  over  the  Captain's  mind. 

About  this  time  the  Guerilla  paused  near  a  fountain, 
formed  by  a  mountain- torrent  that  came  down  a  ravine 
in  the  rock.  It  is  not  easy  to  describe  the  sublimity  of 
the  scene  that  presented  itself; — it  was  a  scene  that 
Salvator  Rosa  should  have  sketched,  and  Walter  Scott 
described.  We  stood  amid  one  of  the  grandest  land- 
scapes of  savage  nature :  above  our  heads  the  mountain 
was  clothed  to  a  considerable  height  with  pine  forests^ 
that  were  surmounted  by  a  range  of  tall  gray  crags ; 
))eneath  our  feet,  stretching  as  far  as  the  Pyrenees  that 
bounded  the  distance,  lay  Catalonia,  the  theatre  of  the 
civil  war.  The  fountain  was  overhung  by  a  rock,  co- 
vered with  wood,  that  overshadowed  the  road  with  its 
branches.  Beneath  this  cliff  the  Guerilla  had  collected 
to  enjoy  a  moment's  rest  in  the  shade ;  still  the  beams 
of  the  sun  broke  at  intervals  through  the  foliage,  and 
Hashed  upon  their  arms,  their  dark-red  plaid,  and  scarlet 
bonnet.  The  individuals  who  composed  the  Guerilla 
seemed  chosen  men,  in  the  vigour  of  youth,  and  pos«> 
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«e88ed  all  the  characteristic  dignity  of  Spanish  manners. 
Their  dress  was  picturesque,  and  suited  to  the  scene ; 
their  figures  were  stately ;  their  countenances,  for  the 
most  part  handsome,  were  now  lighted  up  by  the  various 
feelings  of  anxiety,  deep  thought,  and  gloomy  resent- 
ment. These  passions  prevailed,  but  were  differently 
expressed,  as  they  were  more  or  less  felt,  according  to 
the  temper  of  each  man ;  but  on  every  countenance  I 
read  the  same  character  of  high  determination.  Some 
were  kneeling  by  the  fountain,  and  drinking  with  avi- 
dity ;  others  reclined  along  the  ground ;  and  a  few  were 
leaning  on  their  muskets.  One  man  advanced  to  the 
edge  of  the  precipice ;  and  when  he  heard  the  heavy 
sound  of  the  cannon,  he  clenched  his  fist  and  shook  it, 
looking  with  an  expression  of  determined  hatred  towards 
the  position  that  he  conceived  to  be  occupied  by  the 
Constitutional  troops. 

Perhaps  there  was  no  circumstance  so  striking  as 
the  courtesy  with  which  we  were  treated,  at  a  moment 
when  their  passions  were  exasperated,  and  our  doom 
almost  decided.  While  the  Guerilla  were  reposing 
under  the  rock,  the  Captain  asked  me  whether  I  were 
not  fatigued,  and  would  not  like  also  to  rest;  and 
Shocky,  who  was  my  guard,  when  he  paused  to  drink 
from  the  numerous  streams  that  intersected  the  road, 
always  invited  me  to  follow  his  example.  While  the 
Captain  and  myself  interchanged  a  few  words,  the 
young  Catalan,  who  omitted  no  opportunity  of  interced- 
ing in  our  favour,  again  renewed  his  advice  against  in- 
temperate measures  ;  but  the  Captain  turned  aside, 
adding,  "No  hay  remedio'*— "There  is  no  alternative." 
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These  words,  combined  with  the  calm  determiDatioii 
of  his  manner,  convinced  me  that  his  courteay  arose 
more  from  the  delicacy  natmtil  to  a  high-minded  man, 
than  from  any  favourable  change  in  his  intentioni; 
and  in  this  light  it  was  evidently  regarded  by  his  fot* 
lowers,  who  said,  then  and  afterwards,  in  the  Catalan 
patois,  "  Estan  perdut,  estan  perdut,** — (They  are  lost 
meTij  they  are  lost  men.)  After  we  had  left  the  fountain, 
some  private  conversation  passed  between  the  Captain 
and  his  Lieutenant.  When  tliis  was  concluded,  the 
latter  selected  two  men  from  the  band,  and  led  the  way 
to  a  narrow  path  that  wound  through  the  wood  to  the 
crags  above.  He  ascended  the  hill  a  step,  turned,  drew 
himself  up  with  dignity,  waved  his  hand,  and,  address- 
ing the  Guerilla,  said  that  he  should  mount  the  heights, 
to  learn  if  the  Spaniards  were  approaching  ;  for  by  this 
appellation  they  invariably  designated  the  revolutionary 
forces,  in  opposition  to  the  native  Catalans.  He  added, 
that  if  he  perceived  them,  he  should  fire  as  a  signal,  and 
then  (las  tiros  a  los  Sehores,  (**  two  volleys  upon  the 
Signors.**)  This  injunction  was  not  particularly  enli- 
vening, as  the  mountain  was  on  all  sides  surrounded  by 
the  adverse  forces.  Soon  afterwards  I  heard  a  musket 
fired,  which  I  thought  for  a  moment  was  the  appointed 
signal ;  but  was  quickly  undeceived  by  the  manners  of 
the  Guerilla,  who  paid  no  attention  to  the  discharge, 
and  probably  knew  by  the  sound  that  it  was  unconnected 
with  their  companions.  As  we  continued  our  journey 
slowly,  the  Captain  seemed  engaged  in  deep  and  more 
amicable  conversation  with  the  young  Catalan  :  it 
seemed  desponding,  by  the  low  tones  of  his  voice,  and 
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by  a  few  broken  sentences  which  I  heard  from  time  to 
time  ;  the  indignant  feelings  that  had  flushed  his  cheek 
were  gone,  and  the  fever  of  his  eye  was  replaced  by  an 
expression  of  subdued  melancholy.  He  said  that  the 
mountain  was  encompassed  on  all  sides  by  an  over- 
whelming force ;  he  was  aware  that  his  companions  in 
the  fortified  house  must  have  already  perished ;  '^  I 
know,"  he  added,  "  that,  so  surrounded,  we  too  must 
die,  {se  bien  que  hemos  de  morir^  but  we  will  shed  our 
dearest  blood  for  the  King  and  the  Holy  Faith."  His 
former  animation  returned  for  a  moment,  when  he 
alluded  to  a  proclamation  that  had  been  issued  on  the 
preceding  day,  offering  mercy  to  all  who  would  lay  down 
their  arms  within  four-and-twenty  hours.  He  kindled 
with  indignation  as  he  mentioned  some  Royalists  of  a 
different  Guerilla,  who,  he  said,  had  compromised  their 
principles  and  sued  for  pardon,  (^que  han  pedido  par' 
don.)  "  The  time  limited  by  act,"  he  added,  "  is  ex- 
piring; our  situation  is  hopeless,  but  not  a  man  will 
submit."  J  say,  it  was  impossible  to  hear  such  senti- 
ments expressed  at  such  a  time,  without  a  strong  feeling 
of  respect  for  the  individual — and  of  contempt  for  the 
incapacity  of  a  government  that  had  enlisted  such  a 
spirit  against  the  cause  of  freedom.  There  was  no  period 
of  the  civil  war  more  disastrous  to  the  Royalists  than 
these  days  that  immediately  followed  the  fall  of  Cervera. 
The  Provisional  Government  of  Urgel  was  not  yet  in 
existence.  There  was  no  rallying  point — there  was  no 
union  among  the  chiefs  of  the  insurrection — there  wf» 
no  safety  left  for  the  Royalists,  except  in  the  sympathy 
of  the  people.    Chieftains  everywhere  sprung  up,  acted 
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independently  of  each  other,  and  increased  the  generd 
confnsion.  Little  Guerillas,  formed  firom  the  wreck  of 
their  army,  renewed  a  desperate  war  in  the  mountains, 
and  were  taken  or  cut  to  pieces  in  detail.  During  these 
successive  reverses,  acts  of  devoted  heroism  were  per- 
formed, such  as  were  never  surpassed  in  La  Vendee; 
hut  they  occurred  in  a  remote  comer  of  Europe, — they 
had  no  historian,  and  are  unknown. 

The  cannon  had  ceased  for  some  time  before  we 
reached  a  solitary  house,  that  had  probably  flourished  a 
bad  venta  in  its  best  days,  but  was  now  in  a  ruinous 
condition.  Here,  the  Captain  said,  he  expected  to 
receive  the  requisite  information  respecting  ourselves ; 
and,  addressing  a  lad  who  came  to  assure  him  that  no 
immediate  danger  was  at  hand,  he  entered  the  house. 
We  were  led  into  the  court,  to  await  the  result  of  their 
conference :  the  outer  walls  had  experienced  the  ravages 
of  war,  and  were  falling  into  decay.  A  woman,  bearing 
a  child  in  her  arms,  was  seated  on  a  plank  that  lay  at 
the  extremity  of  the  court.  She  was  evidently  accus- 
tomed to  the  Guerilla,  as  she  scarcely  seemed  to  observe 
their  arrival,  and  paid  no  attention  to  the  scene  that 
was  passing  around  her.  In  a  few  minutes  the  Captain 
re-appeared ;  and,  quitting  the  road  that  wound  along 
the  defile,  he  led  across  an  open  moor.     In  answer  to  a 

question  asked  him  by  my  friend  P ,  he  answered — 

"If  you  arc  men  of  honour,  you  are  betrayed ;  but,  if 
so,  you  have  nothing  to  fear" — (Si  start  kombres  de  hien 
Stan  vendidos.)  Here  a  scene  of  a  ludicrous  nature  oc- 
curred. We  met  a  young  peasant,  whom  some  of  the 
Guerilla  seized ;  and,  suspecting  that  he  intended  to  join 
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the  militia,  compelled  him  to  follow  in  their  train.  As  I 
was  mounted  on  horseback,  and  rode  in  advance,  the  lad 
imagined  that  I  was  captain  of  the  band,  and  implored 
my  interference  with  a  most  ungainly  mixture  of  sobs 
and  supplications.  In  spite  of  my  assurances  to  the 
contrary,  he  continued  these  piteous  vociferations  for 
mercy,  till  he  was  informed  by  the  Captain  that  my  pre- 
dicament was  not  more  hopefnl,  or  my  authority  more 
extensive,  than  his  own.  He  then  bewailed  his  fate  in  a 
strain  of  unmanly  lamentation,  that  first  provoked  the 
contempt,  and  finally  the  anger,  of  these  high-spirited 
mountaineers.  For  the  honour  of  Spain,  I  must  add 
that  I  never  saw  a  similar  character  among  her  pea- 
santry; and,  indeed,  from  his  subsequent  manner,  I 
believe  the  poor  lad  was  half-witted. 

The  scenery  had  now  materially  changed :  we  saw 
some  peasants  ranged  upon  low  hills,  that  rose  on  each 
side,  crowned  vnth  pinaster.  The  Lieutenant  and  his 
two  followers,  who  had  quitted  us  near  the  fountain, 
stood  on  a  neighbouring  height,  their  wild  and  martial 
figures  resting  against  the  sky.  As  we  drew  near,  they 
came  rushing  down  to  meet  us,  their  dress  and  arms 
beautifully  gilded  by  the  setting  sun. 

At  length  the  Captain  desired  the  band  to  halt ;  and 
I  perceived  that  we  had  reached  one  of  the  heights  that 
overlooks  the  main  road  from  Barcelona  to  Madrid.  We 
had  toiled  for  many  hours  under  a  burning  sun  ;  and, 
completely  fatigued,  threw  ourselves  on  the  moor.  With 
that  courtesy  which  had  distinguished  his  conduct  dur- 
ing the  day,  the  Captain  offered  me  part  of  his  plaid,  as 
we  lay  on  the  ground ;  but  Shocky  was  still  indefatigable 
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in  his  suspicions.  He  renewed  his  scrutiny,  and  parti- 
cularly examined  my  glass,  which  he  e?idenily  thougiit 
of  highly  anti-royalist  construction,  and  framed  expressly 
for  the  purpose  of  reconnoitering  their  positions.  Ten 
minutes  had  not  elapsed  hefore  we  saw  two  of  the  band, 
who  had  been  posted  on  the  heights,  descending  the 
hill  with  muskets  presented.  We  all  started  from  the 
ground ;  and  I  saw  with  pleasure  our  carriage  in  the 
road  below,  as  we  should  have  been  effectually  compro- 
mised if  our  servants  had  omitted  to  join  us  at  the  ap- 
pointed spot.  At  this  sight  the  Guerilla  could  no  longer 
restrain  their  impatience,  but  rushed  down  the  steep, 
and  for  the  first  time  1  was  delivered  from  my  perse- 
cutor Shocky.  The  Captain  delayed  an  instant ;  then, 
hastily  leaving  us  in  the  charge  of  one  of  his  men,  joined 
his  party,  as  they  had  begun  to  plunder  the  carriage. 
We  stood  alone  on  the  moor  with  our  Catalan  guide,  and 
the  guard,  who  could  scarcely  have  attained  the  age  of 
seventeen.  Our  situation  was  still  precarious:  we  had 
a  copy  of  the  Spanish  Constitution  in  the  carriage,  that, 
if  found,  would  have  been  a  grievous  offence.  I  remem- 
bered also  that  I  had  deposited  in  a  drawer  of  my  desk, 
a  tricolor,  which  had  been  presented  to  me  during  the 
first  days  of  the  revolution  that  agitated  Piedmont  in  the 
preceding  year,  on  which  the  words  Liberty  and  Consti- 
tution were  worked  in  large  characters.  Such  would 
have  been  naturally  applied  to  Spanish  politics;  nor 
indeed  could  a  stronger  point  of  circumstantial  evidence 
have  been  adduced  in  confirmation  of  their  suspicions. 
This  danger  was,  however,  imaginary,  as  my  dear  sister 
bad  removed  it  from  my  desk,  without  my  knowledge, 
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before  I  left  England.  Lastly,  they  suspected  that  I  ^as 
an  officer  in  the  Constitutional  militias ;  and  the  discovery 
of  my  regimental  uniform  would  have  confirmed  that 
belief.  Our  best  policy  was  to  join  the  band,  and  direct 
the  search  that  we  could  not  prevent.  Escaping  from 
our  guard,  we  reached  the  carriage,  as  Shocky,  who  had 
probably  never  beheld  a  vehicle  of  this  kind  before,  was 
climbing,  like  a  wild  cat,  over  its  sides,  and  effecting  an 
entrance.  The  work  of  plunder  and  investigation  pro- 
ceeded gloriously  under  such  congenial  auspices ;  some 
gold  seals,  &c.  were  quickly  disposed  of;  he  seized  a  gold 
and  platina  chain,  placed  it  round  his  neck,  and  expressed 
his  intention  to  wear  it  always,  saying  it  would  be  a  fine 
distinctive  decoration.  I  now  experienced  a  severe  loss 
in  the  destruction  of  the  notes  which  I  had  made  on  the 
north  of  Africa  and  on  Spain,  and  which  had  been  kept 
with  great  minuteness  from  the  moment  of  our  passing 
the  Pyrenees  to  the  day  that  we  left  Barcelona.  As 
Shocky  explored  my  desk — as  he  removed  each  paper,  that 
nothing  might  escape  his  observation — I  expected  every 
moment  that  the  fatal  tricolor  would  appear ;  nor  could 
I  account  for  its  non-appearance  till  my  return  to  England. 
Still  the  discovery  of  my  uniform  seemed  almost  inevi- 
table ;  the  desk  was  disposed  of,  and  Shocky  had  invaded 
the  trunk  that  contained  it,  and  seizing  part  of  my  wearing 
apparel,  appropriated  it  to  himself,  saying  it  would  remain 
in  excellent  hands.  At  this  critical  moment,  farther 
search  was  prevented  by  the  natural  pride  of  the  Spanish 
character.  The  Captain,  for  the  first  time,  expressed  his 
conviction  that  we  were  men  of  honour  and  good  faith, 
(*•  hombres  de  bien  y  de  palabra  ;'')  and  perceiving  the 
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extent  of  Shocky's  depredations,  said  that  not  an  artick 
of  OUT  dress  should  be  taken  by  men  who  were  not 
robbcns  but  defenders  of  the  Faith.  The  Captain  now 
consented  to  release  us,  and  gave  us  part  of  his  cockade 
in  token  of  friendship.  We  shook  hands  with  him,  and 
in  return  requested  his  acceptance  of  some  presents  of 
slight  value,  that  had  escaped  my  friend  Shocky's 
rapacity.  During  the  spring  of  the  preceding  year,  a 
revolutionist  who  was  dancing  round  the  tricolour  stan- 
dard,  on  the  day  that  the  constitution  was  proclaimed 
at  Nice,  gave  me  his  tricolour  cockade,  desiring  me  to 
keep  it  as  a  memorial  of  liberty ;  and  now,  by  a  singular 
chance,  I  was  given  the  badge  of  Royalist  principles  by 
a  Chief  in  arms  for  the  Royal  cause.  A  few  of  the 
Guerilla  came  up  and  shook  hands  with  us  as  we  de- 
parted. The  sun  was  now  actually  sinking  below  the 
horizon,  and  the  scene  around  us  was  bathed  in  a  rich 
flood  of  crimson ;  by  this  light  wc  saw  them,  till  they 
were  concealed  from  our  view  by  the  turning  of  the  road, 
glittering  on  the  height,  and  waving  their  bonnets  to  us. 
So  terminated  an  adventure  fraught  with  peril,  which 
gave  me  a  deei)er  insight  into  the  feelings  and  opinions 
of  the  peasantry  than  could  have  been  obtained  by  years 
of  investigation  in  calmer  times.  On  ihe  whole,  we  had 
no  ground  for  complaint;  they  would  liave  proceeded 
against  us  somewhat  hastily,  but  at  a  period  when  the 
Constitutional  ircwps  had  orders  to  give  no  quarter,  and 
the  Royalists  in  consequence  took  no  prisoners,  it  could 
not  be  expected  that  evidence  would  l>e  weighed  i^-ith  the 
dispassionate  consideration  that  is  brout^ht  into  a  court 
of  justice.     We  had  just   left    Barcelona,   the   focus 
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of  Constitutional  principles,  and,  misled  by  false  in- 
formation, had  invaded  their  hold  at  a  moment  when 
the  mountain  was  surrounded  by  an  overwhelming  force ; 
the  want  of  good  intelligence  seemed  improbable ;  that 
our  visit  should  be  occasioned  by  motives  of  mere  curi- 
osity, appeared  still  more  extraordinary.  There  existed 
grounds  for  suspicion ;  policy  might  have  justified  the 
adoption  of  extreme  measures,  and  few  men  would  have 
conducted  themselves  with  greater  moderation  under  the 
aggravated  circumstances  in  which  they  were  placed. 
They  considered  the  sums  of  which  they  deprived  us  as 
a  tax  fairly  levied  in  the  King's  service  on  men  who  had 
incurred  a  much  severer  penalty,  by  coming  to  their  fast- 
nesses from  the  very  camp  of  their  enemies,  provided 
with  Constitutional  passports.  Upon  this  principle,  the 
Captain  authorized  the  detention  of  our  pistols,  but  would 
not  allow  the  seizure  of  a  single  article  of  our  wearing 
apparel ;  and  when  we  had  quitted  the  band,  a  Guerilla- 
man,  influenced  by  the  same  irregular  principle  of 
honesty,  hastened  to  restore  our  drinking  bota,  which 
was  handsome,  and  would  have  been  esteemed  a  prize 
by  any  Spaniard  of  his  class.  Shocky,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted, made  no  refined  distinctions,  and  by  no  means 
thought  the  restitution  of  goods  a  necessary  ceremonial 
to  be  observed  on  our  liberation.  The  Guerilla  were 
joined,  at  the  close  of  the  day,  by  two  labourers,  who 
drew  their  muskets  from  some  bushes,  where  they  were 
concealed;  including  these  men,  their  numbers,  I  be- 
lieve, amounted  to  twenty-five.  They  were  only  armed 
with  carabines ;  a  few,  I  think,  had  short  knives,  which 
could  seldom  be  available  in  the  field.     Their  manners 
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were  frank,  manly,  and  above  their  station ;  they  were 
sincere  in  the  opinions  which  they  had  embraced,  and 
were  certainly  not,  at  that  time,  influenced  by  foreign 
agency.  It  was  melancholy  to  see  the  attachment  which 
they  devoted  to  a  cause  whose  failure,  almost  certain  fur 
the  moment,  would  inevitably  involve  their  own  de- 
struction, and  impossible  to  refuse  a  tribute  of  admira- 
tion to  principle  unshaken  by  the  extremity  of  danger, 
and  energies  so  generously  though  ineffectually  exerted. 
The  few  opinions  which  they  casually  expressed  re- 
specting their  church  were  certainly  bigoted,  and  exag- 
gerated by  the  heat  of  party ;  still  I  believe  that  such 
originated  rather  in  a  generous  sympathy  with  the 
priesthood,  and  in  an  attachment  to  their  old  institu- 
tions, which  they  associated  with  the  cause  of  God, 
than  in  any  genuine  intolerance.  In  this  opinion  I 
was  confirmed  by  a  few  words  that  passed  between  two 
Guerilla-men,  whose  moderation,  as  applied  to  ourselves, 
formed  a  striking  contrast  to  the  religious  horror  with 
which  they  regarded  the  Constitutionalists.  **  Some 
maintain,"  said  the  first  to  his  companion,  "  that  they 
resemble  the  Moors,  others  deny  it ;  I  am  ignorant  how 
the  matter  stands,  but  we  are  all  brothers."  (*'  Unos 
diccn  qvc  son  como  los  MoroSy  otros  710,  lo  no  se, 
pero  somos  todos  hermanosV)  This  native  genero- 
sity breaking  through  the  cloud  of  prejudice  and  party — 
these  sentiments  uttered  by  an  uneducated  soldier  of  the 
Faith — surprised  and  pleased  me  greatly.  I  must  notice 
one  peculiarityj  unusual  to  the  Spaniards,  in  some  de- 
gree, I  think,  attributable  to  the  religious  character 
which  the  war  had  assumed  :  in  their  utmost  exaspera- 
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tion,  I  never  heard  a  single  man  give  vent  tohiK  anger  irt 
an  oath,  or  in  any  irreligious  expression.     With  respect 
to  ourselves,  a  courtesy  and  a  delicacy  pervaded  their 
conduct,  astonishing,  when  we  consider  that,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Captain  and  the  Lieutenant,  the  men 
who  composed  the  Ghierilla  were  only  peasants.    They 
ohserved  my  dress  with  attention,  hut  not  with  rudeness ; 
they  examined  a  severe  hlow  which  I  had  received  over 
my  eye  many  years  hefore,  which  they  thought  a  sabre 
cut,  and  an  additional  proof  of  my  connexion  with  the 
army ;  hut  although  they  questioned  me  freely  on  other 
{kmits,  they  abstained  from   any  remark   which  they 
eonceived  might  be  personally  offensive.     In  answer  to 
some  plan  proposed  by  the  eternal  Shocky,  which  had 
for  its  object  the  discovery  of  our  intention  in  visiting 
the  mountain,  though  we  never  understood  its  nature, 
his  companion  answered,  "  Seria  muy  poco  delicado." 
(A  would  be  little  delicate,)    And  in  this,  as  in  many 
other  instances,  a  delicacy  of  feeling  was  shown  that 
would  have  reflected  honour  on  refined  society.     When 
we  were  taken,  after  the  first  discussion  the  Lieutenant 
called  us  aside,  and,  regretting  that  the  King's  service 
compelled  him  to  make  such  a  demand,  desired  us  to 
deliver  our  gold,  unconscious  that  Shocky's  zeal  had 
disembarrassed  us  of  all  we  possessed.     The  subject 
was  never  mentioned  by   the  Captain,  but,  after  our 
carriage  was  taken,  the  Lieutenant  renewed  the  request 
with  the  same  guarded  delicacy  of  manner,  saying  that 
the  defence  of  the  mountain  required  every  assistance. 
When   we   assured  them,    in   the   earlier  part  of  the 
day,  that  we  had  given  up  all  we  had  brought  to  the 
VOL.  I.  *  Q 
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mountain,  although  they  regarded  our  conduct  with  deep 
suspicion,  even  Shocky,  who  was  the  leaat  satisfied,  sad 
by  fieir  the  least  considerate  of  the  band«  did  not  at- 
tempt to  ascertain  the  fact.  I  might  have  carried  io 
my  pocket  half  the  gold  of  which  we  were  dispoasessfld^ 
had  I  conceived  such  conduct  cither  honourable  or 
prudent. 

In  Spain  a  beggar  will  invite  the  passenger  to  akaxe 
with  him  his  last  crust  of  bread :  with  the  same  charac- 
teristic generosity,  although  they  never  scrupled  to  ei^ 
press  before  us  their  belief  in  our  guilt,  and  their  desire 
of  vengeance,  still,  whenever  they  paused  to  drink  from 
the  stream,  they  pressed  us  to  do  so  likewise ;  and  while 
they  took  some  refreshment  at  the  venta,  a  Guerilla-man 
came  out,  and  offering  us  brandy,  pressed  us  to  drink 
it  with  good-humoured  earnestness. 

The  alliance  that  existed  between  me  and  Shocky 
was  certainly  of  a  curious  and  indefinable  character. 
This  man  was  totally  unlike  the  rest  of  his  companions^ 
and  in  all  respects  a  perfect  original.  He  })ossessed 
neither  the  pride,  the  statehness,  nor  the  dehcacy  of  the 
Spanish  character,  but  was  good-humoured,  and  not  un- 
generous ;  he  was  cunning,  and  had  much  of  that  dry  wit 
peculiar  to  the  Catalans,  which  he  sometimes  exercised 
upon  his  prisoners  with  more  talent  than  judgment.  In 
the  first  moment  of  our  capture  he  was  more  violent 
than  the  rest;  when  their  suspicions  had  abated,  he 
shook  hands  with  us  most  warmly,  and  when  their 
doubts  revived,  his  voice  was  most  decidedly  against  us^ 
During  our  march,  he  princij)ally  attached  himself  tome, 
asking  many  indifferent,  some  very  insidious  questions. 
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tild  nimgling  amicable  coiiTersalian  with  ttp^Med  a«<* 
Mhranees  of  but  destruction.  The  ardour  vritb  which  he 
gave  his  voice  for  our  death  whenever  th^  question 
wad  agitated,  and,  when  he  was  overruled,  the  nalveii 
with  ^hich  he  resumed  his  place  by  the  idde  of 
toy  horse,  and  renewed  the  conversation  without  any 
appearance  of  ill-will^  or  the  slightest  suspicion  that  I 
eotiM  entertain  feelings  of  ill-humour  with  him  for  the 
p«rt  he  had  taken  in  the  discussion,  were  infinitely 
absurd.  He  was  short;  his  countenance  unprepOi^- 
seeshig,  and  at  times  ferocious ;  but,  in  his  good* 
humoured  moments,  there  was  a  lively  and  recklesa 
expression  of  eye,  that,  combined  with  the  general  ani- 
i<mtioti  of  his  manner,  disguised  the  natural  plainness  of 
his  features.  I  do  not  believe  he  was  malignant:  he 
supposed  us  to  be  enemies,  and  possibly,  like  the  fox- 
hunter,  who  thinks  the  sport  incomplete  if  he  lose  his 
f6x,  ao  Shocky  thought  that  the  day's  business  would  be 
unsatisfactory,  if  two  strangers  of  doubtful  character 
were  permitted  to  escape.  In  the  evening,  when  he 
saw  us  exchanging  presents  with  the  Captain,  he  came 
up  to  me  actually  arrayed  in  my  spoils,  and  asked,  in 
^c  most  artless  tone,  whether  no  present  was  reserved 
for  him — •*  Nada  para  mi?"  He  evidently  thought 
tliat  his  connexion  with  me  during  the  march  had  fully 
entitled  him  to  this  parting  act  of  friendship,  and  was 
in'nowia^  cancelled  by  the  summary  proceedings  he 
hted  BO  constantly  advised,  or  the  rapidity  with  which 
evtlrftLTtielQ  of  value  had  vanished  under  his  inspection: 
I  laughed  at  his  request,  and  with  some  difficulty  found 
ad  old  knife,  which  I  presented  to  him,  and  which  he 
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may  since  have  possibly  applied  to  the  diMdYftnttge  ef 
some  Constitutional  throat.  He  took  it  good-hamouTediy, 
and  as  we  lost  sight  of  the  band,  we  saw  him  wafing 
his  bonnet  higher  and  longer  than  the  rest  of  his  G«t- 
panions. 

I  have  dwelt,  perhaps,  too  long  on  detaila  of  tlw 
nature;  but  I  wished  to  make  my  reader  in  some  de- 
gree acquainted  with  the  character  of  the  Royalist  in- 
surgents, and  with  the  interior,  if  I  may  use  the  expses- 
sion,  of  a  Catalan  Guerilla.  The  Captain  was  ditliB- 
guished  only  by  a  hat  which  he  wore  instead  of  the 
bonnet.  He  had  fought  among  those  monutaina  in  the 
war  of  Independence:  he  was  middle-sized,  but  hb 
features  were  handsome  and  expressive ;  he  seemed  to 
be  from  thirty  to  thirty-five  years  of  age,  and  waa  appa- 
rently a  man  of  deep  reflection,  and  of  strong  but  con- 
trolled  passions. 

I  have  dwelt  but  slightly  on  the  mode  of  warfare 
peculiar  to  the  Guerillas,  as  it  has  been  so  often  de- 
scribed by  officers  engaged  in  the  Peninsular  war.  Dfw 
ing  the  civil  war  of  1822,  the  Constitutional  troops, 
compelled  to  attack  the  insurgents  in  their  own  hat" 
nesses,  and  frequently  in  situations  where  cavalry  is  use- 
less, suffered  almost  equally  from  victory  as  from  defeat 
Small  parties  were  totally  destroyed,  convoys  cut  off, 
and  every  straggler  from  his  regiment  doomed  to  de- 
struction :  sometimes,  at  the  call  of  a  popular  leader, 
like  the  Trappist,  the  Royalist  Guerillas  came  down 
from  the  mountains,  like  a  whirlwind,  formed  at  onoe  a 
powerful  army,  supplied  the  want  of  good  discipline  by 
fanatic  courage,  overran  the  open  country  and  even 
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obtained  poflsession  of  the  fortified  towiur.  Tbe  Trap- 
ptet,  supposed  to  be  invulnerable,  went  to  battle, 
mounted  on  a  black  charger,  bearing  the  Babr&inone 
liind  and  the  croBt  in  the  other,  and  habited  in  his  mo- 
nastic garb,  that  was  perforated  with  musket-balls.  Be- 
fore the  combat,  he  knelt  upon  the  ground,  prayed  fer- 
viently  for  success,  then  burst  upon  the  enemy  with  a 
valour  that  was  thought  supernatural.  Such  was  Us 
influence,  that,  at  his  approach,  the  tocsin  rang,  and  tlie 
^^feiasantry  rose  to  arms.  He  was  connected  with  the 
great  military  operations  of  that  time,  and  his  £nne  has 
sturived ;  but  others,  whose  names  are  scarcely  remem- 
hcredy  appeared  for  a  moment  on  this  scene  of  confusion, 
emulated  his  actions  within  the  narrow  limits  of  their 
native  district,  acquired  a  great  though  bounded  influ- 
ence, and  stamped  the  war  with  an  extraordinary  cha* 
racter  of  chivalry  and  devotion. 

\  i  am  not  acquainted  with  the  fate  of  our  Captain  and 
his  band.  Few  of  the  petty  chieftains  who  played  a 
prominent  part  in  this  early  period  of  the  civil  war,  sur- 
vived the  disastrous  days  that  followed  the  fall  of  Cer- 
vera.  The  principal  leaders  had  more  resources  at  their 
disposal,  for  the  most  part  succeeded  in  effecting  their 
-escape  into  France,  and  re-appeared  with  greater  force. 


'  We  left  Pampeluna  in  the  commencement  of  June, 
and  passing  through  some  bold  and  beautiful  scenery, 
followed  the  road  to  Tolosa.  The  main  pass  of  the 
Pyrenees  was  at  that  time  occupied  by  a  Royalist  Gue- 
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rilla.  On  leavrng  the  Posada  at  the  entrmnce  of  tte 
defile,  wc  were  preceded  by  a  man,  whom  I  aftdrwindir 
discovered  to  be  the  Chief  of  the  band,  tnd  one  of  the 
guardians  of  tlie  mountain  appointed  by  the  RoyaliBUI 
for  the  purpose  of  examining  suspicious  persons  and 
protecting  travellers  from  outrage.  He  joined  me  as  I- 
was  walking  before  the  carriage,  and  almost  immediatdy^ 
led  the  conversation  to  public  events,  as  if  desirous  of 
ascertaining  my  opinions.  I  replied  freely,  and  followed 
him  without  hesitation  as  he  entered  a  wood,  and  IdF 
the  way  by  a  shorter  path  to  the  main-road :  he  was 
flattered  at  the  want  of  suspicion  implied  in  my  manner, 
and  continued  to  discuss  the  political  grievances  of  hit 
party  with  much  earnestness.  The  treatment  of  the 
King  and  the  clergy,  and  the  abolition  of  the  provincial 
distinctions,  formed  the  principal  causes  of  complaint ; 
but  his  language  was  free  from  the  bitterness  so  preva- 
lent in  the  districts  that  we  had  lately  quitted :  it  was 
generally  considerate ;  and  more  than  once  he  corrected 
himself  when  he  had  made  use  of  an  expression  which 
he  thought  intemperate.  Not  only  the  insurrection  was 
recent  in  Navarre,  and  mutual  injuries  had  not  yet,  as 
in  Catalonia,  brought  every  deadly  passion  into  play, 
but  its  population  is  less  intractable,  and  neither  party 
would  have  been  so  eager  to  adopt  the  system  of  ex» 
termination  that  characterised  the  struggle  in  Cata- 
lonia. In  that  province,  the  most  ferocious  acts  were 
perpetrated  by  the  native  militias,  and  the  Catalan  par- 
tisans were  distinguished  as  the  "  terrible  Gnerillas/* 
from  their  unrelenting  retaliation.  In  allusion  to  the 
massacres  engendered  by  this  system  of  war,  the  Cortes, 
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in^an  address  presented  to  the  King^  on  the  25di  br  26th 
Qf  ^Mf^»  conclude  their  review  on  the  state  of  Catakiiii; 
iathe  following  expressive  language : — *'  Sire,  the  states 
iQept  which  we  have  laid  before  you  is  unhappily  proved 
^  the  different  factions  that  have  simultaneously  ap- 
peared in  Catalonia,  where  events  have  occurred  that 
a^Q  top  horrible  to  recal  to  your  recollection,  and  that 
the  pen  trembles  to  record."  But  a  milder  spirit  pre- 
vailed in  Navarre.  He  told  me  that,  a  few  days  before^ 
h^  hand  had  captured  a  small  party  of  the  Constitu- 
tional troops,  but  had  only  disarmed  them,  and  desired 
them  to  make  the  best  of  their  way  to  Pampeluna,  under 
the  protection  of  the  Deity.  He  seems  to  have  partly 
relied  on  a  promise  which  he  had.  exacted,  as  the  price 
of  their  liberation,  that  they  would  not  again  bear  arms 
against  the  soldiers  of  the  Faith — an  engagement  that 
superseded  the  severe  measures  adopted  in  ^Catalonia, 
where  the  difficulty  of  maintaining  prisoners  in  the 
mountain-fastnesses  rendered  their  execution,  on  the 
part  of  the  Royalists,  not  only  an  act  of  reprisal,  but 
almost  of  necessary  policy.  He  spoke  confidently  of 
the  approaching  invasion  by  the  French  troops ,  and 
dw^t  enthusiastically  on  the  praises  of  the  Baron 
Elroles,  under  whom  he  had  served,  and  who  would 
again  place  himself  at  the  head  of  his  ancient  fol* 
lowers — a  prediction  that  was  afterwards  verified.  This 
valley,  he  said,  was  rendered  famous  by  the  annihila- 
tion of  a  French  regiment,  during  the  war  of  Indepen- 
dence ;  and  he  trusted  the  Constitutionalists  would 
not  provoke  a  similar  fate,  by  venturing  to  attack 
them  in  their  fastnesses.    He  then  gave  me  a  detailed 
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account  of  the  manlier  in  whlcli  Mi  party  hU  baffled  t 
large  body  of  the  French  troops,  who  had  completely 
surrounded  the  mountain  where  they  had  retreated.  It 
was  resolved  that  the  Guerilla  should  disperse;  that 
each  man  should  choose  a  separate  path ;  but  that  all 
should  re-assemble  at  a  given  hour  and  at  an  appointed 
spot.  They  dispersed,  and  every  man  left  to  his  own 
resources  effected  his  escape ;  nor  was  an  individual  ab- 
sent when  the  Captain  called  over  their  names  at  the 
stated  time  and  place. 

When  we  reached  the  middle  of  the  pass,  he  showed 
me  a  rock  on  the  opposite  side,  hanging  over  the  stream 
that  flowed  beneath,  covered  with  chestnut  and  under- 
wood. There,  he  said,  his  Guerilla  were  concealed.  A 
few  minutes  later,  he  fired  his  musket  as  a  signal  that 
they  should  not  descend  at  the  sound  of  the  carriage, 
and  soon  afterwards  shook  hands  with  me  and  departed. 
During  this  conversation,  in  which  he  frankly  but  tem- 
perately expressed  his  opinions,  his  language  waa  always 
elevated,  and  sometimes  scriptural.  I  give  one  specimen 
of  his  native  eloquence :  while  he  w^as  speaking  of  the 
sufferings  of  the  priesthood,  he  saw  some  little  children 
playing  on  the  road,  and,  turning  to  me,  said  with  ve- 
hemence,— **  Nosotros  sabemos  bien  la  ley  de  antes  y 
la  ley  de  Dios ;  pero  esos  chicos — que  ley  conoceran  ?'* 
We  are  well  acquainted  with  the  law  of  the  old  time 
and  the  law  of  God :  but  these  little  ones — what  law 
will  they  know  ? — and  his  voice  faltered  with  emotion. 
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Assassi nation  of  the  Professors  of  Coimhra — Cotta— Midnight 
Adventure — Visconde  Sa  da  Bandeira  —  Departure  of  the 
KogU»h  Army — Sir  William  Clinton — Don  Miguel. 


About  this  time  there  occurred  a  dreadful  event 
which  exhibits  in  striking  colours  the  fury  of  the 
conflicting  parties^  and  the  distempered  feeling 
which  prevailed.  A  deputation^  consisting  of 
three  professors  of  the  University  of  Coimbra^ 
and  two  dignitaries  of  the  See  attached  to  that 
city,  were  proceeding  to  Lisbon,  for  the  purpose 
of  congratulating  the  Infant,  when  they  were 
stopped  by  a  party  of  students,  who  compelled 
them  to  leave  their  carriages,  and  conducting  two 
of  the  professors  into  an  adjoining  field,  shot 
them.  A  military  detachment  was  passing  by 
at  the  critical  moment,  and  hearing  the  report 
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of  musketry,  fortunately  arrived  in  time  to  save 
the  remaining  members  of  the  deputation.  It 
was  rumoured  that  many  of  the  students  bad 
assembled  on  the  evening  preceding  these  events, 
had  calmly  discussed  the  offences  imputed  to  the 
members  of  the  deputation,  and  had  passed  sen- 
tence of  death  upon  the  offenders.  Nine  of  these 
young  assassins,  some  of  whom  were  the  children 
of  very  respectable  parents,  expiated  their  crime 
on  the  scaffold.  At  Lisbon  attempts  were  made 
to  assassinate  a  brother  of  Count  Ficalho«  and 
a  brother  of  General  Saldanha,  and  both  these 
nobles  were  severely  wounded. 

General  Saldanha  himself  arrived  in  the  Tagus 
on  the  21st  of  March ;  his  departure  from  Eng- 
land took  place  only  a  few  days  after  the  Infant 
had  quitted  it,  apparently  intending  to  respect 
the  Charter ;  finding,  to  his  utter  astonishment, 
the  Regent  engaged  in  a  very  hazardous  enter- 
prise, and  the  country  involved  in  all  the  turmoil 
of  a  revolution,  he  felt  at  once,  that  with  his  ac- 
knowledged principles  he  could  not  land,  without 
incurring  great  personal  danger,  and  therefore 
took  the  earliest  opportunity  of  secreting  himself 
in  a  neutral  vessel.  At  this  time  my  friend  Major 
Sa,  one  of  the  most  talented  men  in  Portugal, 
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and,  by  universal  admission,  one  of  her  most  gal- 
lant soldiers,  was  extremely  anxious  to  see  the 
General,  under  whom  he  had  formerly  served  in 
the  capacity  of  Aide-de-camp,  and  to  whom  he 
was  much  attached.  He  discovered  the  ship  in 
which  Saldanha  was  concealed,  and  asked  me 
whether  I  would  accompany  him  in  his  attempt  to 
reach  it,  a  project  attended  with  some  hazard,  and 
considerable  difficulty,  for  Saldanha's  arrival  had 
alarmed  the  Government  to  such  a  degree,  that 
the  most  rigorous  search  had  been  made  for  him 
in  various  hbuses,  under  the  belief  that  he  had 
landed ;  and  bodies  of  the  police  patrolled  the 
quays  all  night  to  intercept  his  retreat.  Bernardo 
Sa  felt  that  Saldanha  was  involved  in  difficulty 
and  danger,  and  the  knowledge  of  his  critical 
situation  made  him  anxiously  desire  to  obtain  an 
interview  with  his  old  Commander ;  an  interview 
which  more  cautious,  or  less  generous  spirits, 
would  have  as  carefully  avoided ;  and  which  was 
not  sought  for  the  purpose  of  plotting  against  the 
Grovemment  in  any  way.  As  a  stranger,  I  would 
not  have  involved  myself  in  any  political  intrigues, 
or  have  become  accessary  to  any  proceedings  hos- 
tile to  the  Government;  but  although  there  may 
possibly  have  been   some  personal  imprudence 
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on  my  part>  still,  in  facilitating  tlic  object  of  my 
generous  friend,  and  in  agreeing  to  accompany 
him  on  a  visit  solely  intended,  on  his  part,  as  a 
tribute  of  respect  to  his  former  chiefs  I  cannot 
surely  be  reproached  with  having  compromised 
that  character  of  neutrality,  wliich  it  is  the  duty  of 
every  foreigner  to  observe  in  every  countr}%  and 
under  every  Government  which  affords  him  a 
temporary  protection. 

General  Saldanha  had  played  a  very  distin- 
guished part  in  the  recent  history  of  Portugal, 
and,  though  I  was  by  no  means  an  approver  of 
his  general  policy,  I  will  not  deny  that  a  strong 
desire  to  sec  such  a  man,  under  such  extraor- 
dinary circumstances,  in  some  degree  influenced 
my  decision.  Situations  of  intense  interest  excite 
intense  feelings :  the  habitual  reserve  of  ordinary 
life  is  then  involuntarily  thro\^Ti  aside,  the  usual 
barriers  are  broken  down  by  an  urgency  which 
overcomes  all  minor  considerations,  and  the  man 
appears  in  all  his  native  strength,  or  weakness. 
As  steel  calls  forth  fire  from  flint,  so  the  excite- 
ment produced  by  a  revolutionary  crisis  is  an 
unfailing  touchstone  to  extract  the  essential  qua- 
lities of  the  mind,  and  drag  them  from  their 
most  hidden  recesses.     An  hour  spent  in  observ- 
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ing,  at  such  a  period,  the  development  and  play 
of  character,  will  often  afford  a  deeper  insight 
into  the  real  energies  of  an  individual,  or  of  a 
people,  than  years  devoted  to  the  investigation  of 
their  habits  and  modes  of  thought  in  tranquil 
times.  Perhaps,  also,  my  natural  love  of  enter- 
prise inclined  me  to  second  my  friend's  wishes. 

Our  resolution  taken,  it  was  by  no  means  easy 
to  determine  the  safest  and  most  practicable  mode 
of  carrying  our  intentions  into  effect,  as  we  could 
only  proceed  to  the  vessel  by  night,  and  were  sure 
to  find  the  guard  ranged  on  the  quays  at  our 
return,  and  both  passengers  and  boatmen  who 
landed  after  dark  were  subject  to  a  severe  exa- 
mination. At  length  our  plan  of  operations  was 
arranged.  It  happened,  that  on  a  certain  even- 
ing I  was  engaged  to  meet  a  large  party  at  dinner 
on  board  a  British  frigate :  it  was  settled  that  my 
friend,  Bernardo  Sa,  should  engage  a  couple  of 
boatmen,  upon  whose  good  intentions  he  could 
in  some  degree  rely,  without,  however,  commu- 
nicating to  them  any  part  of  our  scheme.  He 
then  agreed  to  call  for  me  at  the  frigate,  whence 
wc  proposed  to  row  without  loss  of  time  to  the 
vessel  which  contained  Saldanha,  and  after  a 
brief  interview  with  the  General,  return  to  the 
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quay.  When  required  to  stafe,  on  landing,  wlienoe 
we  came,  it  was  settled  that  I  should  reply,  as 
indeed  I  might  with  truth,  that  I  had  been  dining 
on  board  the  British  frigate;  and  as  the  English 
were  continually  passing  and  repassing  between 
the  ships  and  the  shore,  my  answer  could  hardly 
excite  suspicion :  moreover,  I  had  been  residing 
on  the  quay  for  some  months,  and  was  generally 
known  as  an  Englishman,  so  that  no  doubt  could 
exist  on  that  head,  and  if  I  led  the  way  with  ap- 
parent confidence,  my  friend,  enveloped  in  his 
mantle,  might  in  all  probability  pass  unnoticed. 
Even  if  the  worst  mischance  befell  us,  and  we  were 
suspected  and  stopped  by  the  guard,  the  truth  of 
my  statement  would  be  corroborated  by  reference 
to  the  party  on  board  the  frigate ;  and  as  we  felt 
the  boatmen  would  not  willingly  compromise  us, 
we  might  rationally  hope  that  our  little  digression 
to  Saldanha's  ship  would  remain  undiscovered. 

The  appointed  evening  came,  but  our  measures 
were  disconcerted  by  one  of  those  untoward  cir- 
-cumstances  which  sometimes  derange  the  best 
<;onsidcred  schemes.  There  was  a  party,  a  concert 
I  believe,  given  that  night  at  Lisbon,  which  began 
tit  an  hour  unusually  early,  and  which  my  host  of 
the  frigate  and   many  of  his  guests  meant  to 
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attend.  The  party  at  the  frigate,  in  consequence, 
broke  up  immediately  after  dinner,  and  as  I  could 
not  remain  on  board  after  the  general  disper* 
sion  without  attracting  observation,  I  thought  it 
prudent  to  retire  with  the  rest  of  my  friends. 
Bernardo  Sa  arrived  at  the  appointed  hour  and 
found  me  gone :  by  this  unlucky  contretems  our 
arrangements  failed  for  that  evening,  and  our 
plan  was  postponed,  but  not  abandoned. 

Early  on  the  following  morning  I  set  off  for 
Costa,  with  my  intelligent  friend  Colonel  Lam- 
bert. We  crossed  the  water,  hired  mules,  and 
rode  for  some  miles  through  an  uninteresting 
country.  From  the  summit  of  a  hill^  we  looked 
down  upon  the  village  of  Costa,  bearing  a  strong 
resemblance  to  those  Arab  tents  which  I  have 
seen  studding  the  African  plains,  and  appearing, 
in  the  distance,  like  mounds  of  earth  raised  in 
a  pyramidical  form.  The  Arab  tents  are  made 
of  camels'-hair,  but  these  hovels  are  apparently 
composed  of  broom,  and  both  are  conspicuous 
from  the  darkness  of  their  colour.  Costa  is  built 
on  the  edge  of  the  water;  before  it  is  a  fine 
expanse  of  sand  and  a  bold  open  sea,  and  the 
mountains  of  Cintra  rise  nobly  in  the  distance. 

By  a  strange  inconsistency,  perceptible  in  many 
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])art8  of  the  Peninsula,  the  women  of  Coata  were 
handsomely  attired,  although  their  wretched  huti 
were  destitute  of  the  common  necessaries  of  life; 
the  men  were  on  shore  hauling  in  the  nets ;  some 
wore  bonnets,  others  hoods  resembling  cow]4» 
while  the  rope,  girded  around  their  loose  and  pic- 
turesque garments,  gave  them  a  monkish  appear- 
ance,  which  ill-accorded  with  the  sternness  of 
their  countenances  and  the  freedom  of  their  atti* 
tudes.  The  children  were  laden  with  muscles, 
and  vociferous  for  money,  and  a  few  pence 
thrown  amongst  them  produced  a  terrific  dechne 
and  fall  of  their  aquatic  goods.  We  lingered  on 
the  spot,  enjoying  the  scene,  and  saw  the  fisher- 
men haul  in  a  draught  of  sparkling  sardines. 
At  our  departure  we  were  somewhat  molested  by 
an  ancient  dame,  a  worthy  soul  no  doubt,  but 
a  little  sentimental,  and  very  much  intoxicated; 
she  spoke  with  energy  about  Don  Miguel,  and 
seemed  so  much  inclined  to  associate  us  in  her 
political  harangues,  that  we  had  some  difficulty 
in  avoiding  the  dangerous  thema  We  reached 
Lisbon  before  dark. 

In  the  evening  Bernardo  called  at  my  lodgings, 
and  told  me  that  he  had  made  the  necessary  pre* 
parations  for  carrying  our  scheme  into  execution. 
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without  further  delay.  As  I  had  no  longer  any 
particular  engagement  at  the  frigate,  we  had  not 
the  same  facilities  as  before,  but  we,  however, 
determined  to  proceed  upon  the  same  plan.  We 
left  the  house  at  nine  o*clock,  and  stepping  into 
the  boat  then  lying  under  the  quay,  rowed  to  the 
firigate,  where  we  remained  a  few  rtinutes,  and 
then  re-embarking,  ordered  the  watermen  to  steer 
us  to  the  shore.  When,  however,  mid- way  between 
the  ship  and  the  shore,  we  suddenly  pretended  ta 
recollect  an  engagement,  and  desired  them  to 
change  their  course  and  row  us  to  the  vessel 
which  we  well  knew  contained  the  General ;  that 
vessel  was  at  a  greater  distance  from  the  Lasbon 
quay  than  we  had  at  first  supposed,  lying  far 
down  the  river,  which  is  here  almosi  an  arm  of 
the  sea,  indeed  nearly  as  far  as  Belem.  It  was  a 
night  of  extreme  beauty ;  there  was  not  a  cloud 
in  the  sky,  not  a  breath  on  the  face  of  the  deep ; 
the  moon  alone  was  to  be  seen  in  heaven,  and 
was  beautifully  imaged  in  the  water  below ;  the 
banks,  studded  with  towers  and  palaces  inter- 
mingled with  gardens  and  ancient  walls,  were  re* 
posing  in  the  silver  light ;  and  the  deep  black 
shade  they  cast  upon  the  water  immediately 
beneath  was  separated  by  a  defined  line  from  the 
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radiant  surface  beyond.  Protected  in  scwne  de- 
gree from  observation  by  the  bank,  we  glided 
down  the  stream  among  the  vessds  of  Tarknis 
nations,  and  admired  their  tall  masts  resting 
against  the  deep-blue  sky,  and  their  beauteous 
tracery  of  spars,  so  light  and  delicate,  yet  to 
distinctly  visible  by  the  light  of  the  moon ;  oc- 
casionally we  passed  a  mighty  frigate,  at  once  the 
guardian  and  emblem  of  British  greatness,  stand- 
ing apart  from  the  naval  host  in  solitary  gran- 
deur, and  casting  its  gigantic  shadows  across  the 
water. 

At  length  we  reached  the  vessel  which  con- 
tained Saldanha,  and  saw  that  great  precautions 
had  been  taken  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  a 
successful  attack.  Some  minutes  elapsed  before 
any  reply  was  made  to  our  reiterated  calls,  but 
at  last  a  man  appeared  on  the  deck.  Bernardo 
then  rose,  and  said  that  he  had  formerly  served 
under  the  General  as  Aide-de-camp,  and  now 
desired  to  see  him.  The  sailor  replied,  that  Sal- 
danha had  recently  left  the  ship.  We  disbelieved 
this  statement,  and  my  friend  persevered  in  his 
efforts,  entreating  him  at  all  events  to  mention 
his  name  to  tlic  General;  but  though  the  man 
hesitated  for  a  moment,  he  afterwards  repeated 
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his  former  statement  witli  increased  decision. 
He  had  probably  received  instructions  not  to 
admit,  upon  any  account^  that  the  General  was 
actually  concealed  in  the  ship. 

Baffled  in  our  main  object^  we  became  anxious 
to  effect  a  safe  retreat,  as  the  most  difficult  part 
of  our  enterprise  was  yet  to  be  surmounted. 
Desiring,  therefore,  our  men  to  hasten  back  to 
the  quay,  we  rowed  up  the  stream  for  some  time 
without  experiencing  any  interruption,  but  heard 
at  length  the  unwelcome  sound  of  a  distant  chal- 
lenge; we  looked  anxiously  around  and  saw  a 
small  black  speck  upon  the  illumined  water,  like  a 
mote  on  the  brilliant  disk  of  the  sun.  For  a 
moment  we  hoped  that  an  acute  sense  of  danger 
had  rendered  us  peculiarly  alive  to  every  sound, 
and  we  trusted  that  the  suspicious  object  which 
lay  before  us,  too  clear  to  admit  a  doubt  of  its 
existence,  was  only  a  buoy.  It  lay  so  motionless, 
it  seemed  so  little  instinct  with  life,  that  our  hopes 
became  confirmed.  While  we  were  yet  gazing 
upon  it  the  call  was  repeated,  and  the  black  speck 
evidently  changed  its  place ;  we  immediately  sup- 
posed it  to  be  one  of  the  many  Government  boats 
appointed  to  intercept  communications  between 
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the  refugees  in  the  ships  and  their  friends  on 
shore,  and  especially  between  Saldanha  and  his 
partisans,  and  as  our  proceedings  could  not  have 
borne  the  test  of  official  inquiry,  we  felt  that  every 
chance  of  safety  depended  on  instant  flight  We 
urged  our  men  to  apply  their  utmost  strength  to 
the  oar;  they  needed  no  exhortation,  for  they  knew 
the  danger  of  becoming  involved  in  any  question- 
able cntcr|)rise ;  their  broad  chests  and  vigorous 
arms  were  not  exerted  in  vain,  and  we  rather  flew 
than  glided  up  the  stream.  But  this  precipitate 
movement  was  hailed  by  our  crafty  observers  as  a 
signal  to  commence  the  chase,  upon  which  they 
entered  with  equal  determination  and  greater 
power;  but  our  boatmen  plied  their  oars  with 
unabated  spirit,  and  for  a  few  minutes  the  result 
seemed  doubtful.  We  looked  witli  mtense  anxiety 
upon  the  object  moving  towards  us;  it  was  no 
longer  a  speck,  distinguishable  only  by  its  dark* 
ncss  from  the  surrounding  waters,  but  evidently  a 
boat  bearing  down  upon  us;  we  saw  her  every 
moment  increasing  in  bulk;  we  saw  the  crew  tliat 
manned  her,  like  shadows  first,  then  bodily  and 
distinct;  the  quick  repeated  dashing  of  the  oars 
came  full  upon  our  ears ;  our  pursuers  were  now 
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gaining  rapidly  upon  us ;  the  next  moment  they 
overtook  our  boat,  commanded  us  to  stop,  and  wo 
reluctantly  obeyed  the  summons.  . 

To  our  unspeakable  relief,  they  only  proved  to 
be  custom-house  officers;  who,  having  ascer- 
tained that  we  carried  no  smuggled  goods,  de- 
parted somewhat  incensed  at  the  unnecessary 
speed  to  which  we  had  put  such  good  men  and 
true.  We  rowed  on  to  the  quay;  as  we  ap- 
proached the  landing  place,  we  distinguished  the 
military  patrol  ranged  along  the  shore,  and  saw 
Iheir  arms  glittering  in  the  moonlight ;  and  now 
the  last  and  most  hazardous  part  of  our  enter- 
prise was  to  be  atchieved.  Our  plan  of  opera- 
tions had  been  previously  arranged,  so  that  our 
movements  had  no  appearance  of  hesitation  or 
embarrassment.  I  led  the  way  up  the  landing- 
place;  my  friend,  enveloped  in  a  cloak  which 
concealed  his  face,  followed  as  an  attendant.  Wc 
were  instantly  and  fiercely  challenged  by  the 
officer  on  duty,  and  I  as  quickly  replied  that  I 
was  an  Englishman,  and  had  been  that  evening 
on  board  the  frigate.  The  frequent  occurrence 
of  visits  from  Englishmen  to  the  British  line-of- 
battle  ships,  our  unembarrassed  manner,  the  con- 
fident and  almost  careless  tone  in  which  I  an- 
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swcred^  ray  English  accent,  and  probablj  the 
recognition  of  ray  person^  prevented  me  from 
experiencing  any  interruption.  I  regarded  the 
officer  steadfastly,  to  divert  his  attention  from 
Bernardo.  Attracted  by  ray  gaze  he  returned 
it  with  equal  earnestness,  and  kept  his  eyes  so 
riveted  upon  me  that  I  doubt  whether  he  even 
observed  ray  friend.  If  I  raistook  not,  I  perceived 
a  shade  of  doubt  and  suspicion  on  his  counte- 
nance, as  if  he  wished  to  detain  us,  yet  felt  that 
such  a  step  would  hardly  be  justified  by  actual 
appearances.  But  we  allowed  hira  no  time  for 
reflection.  As  his  first  impulse  did  not  prompt 
hira  to  stop  us,  we  passed  on  with  quick  but  not 
witli  hurried  steps,  and  in  a  few  minutes  were 
beyond  his  reach.  So  terminated  our  nocturnal 
enterprise  :  "  hcec  olim  meminisse  juvabit,''  I  ob- 
served to  ray  friend  as  wc  separated.  Had  we 
been  arrested  by  the  guard,  and  the  object  of 
our  expedition  discovered,  I,  as  an  Englishman, 
should  only  have  been  subjected  to  great  incon- 
venience. Bernardo  would,  however,  have  been 
exposed  to  real  danger,  but  danger,  in  whatever 
shape  it  came,  never  affected  his  intrepid  mind. 
He  is  one  of  the  most  humane  and  honourable 
raen  I  have  ever  known.     At  a  later  period  of 
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the  Revolution  he  encountered  far  greater  perils^ 
and  was  placed  in  more  difficult  situations,  yet 
throughout  those  trying  scenes  he  well  sustained 
his  previous  reputation.  When  Don  Pedro's 
standard  was  raised  at  Oporto^  in  1828,  he  escaped 
firom  Lisbon  and  joined  Count  Villa  Flor  s  army 
in  the  north  of  Portugal ;  he  marched  with  the 
troops  to  Coimbra,  and  never  deserted  them 
during  their  disastrous  retreat  into  Spain;  and 
when  the  failure  of  the  insurrection  became  com- 
plete, he  embarked  for  Terceira  the  last  strong- 
hold of  the  Imperial  cause.  The  vessel  in  which 
he  sailed  was,  however,  captured  by  a  Miguelist 
aloop-of-war,  and  the  most  rigorous  search  was 
made  for  the  scattered  adherents  of  the  Charter. 
During  tliis  examination  he  remained  under  a 
heap  of  cinders,  which  seemed  incapable  of  af- 
fording effectual  shelter  to  any  living  creature. 
The  Miguelists,  however,  pierced  the  heap  in 
various  places  with  long  sticks  to  remove  all 
doubt,  but  missed  hiija  every  time,  and  departed 
without  any  suspicic  :i  of  the  truth.  Had  he  been 
taken  prisoner  at  that  time,  he  would  probably 
have  suSiered,  as  his  extreme  activity  in  Don 
Pedro's  cause  had  rendered  him  peculiarly  ob- 
noixious  to  the  government  of  that  day.     Since 
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tliat  period  he  has  given  proof  of  great  military 
talent;  he  has  risen  to  high  distinction,  has  been 
made  a  Peer,  and  is  now  a  member  of  the  Por- 
tuguese Cabinet. 

The  British  army  had  received  final  instruc- 
tions to  return,  and  the  1st  of  April  was  the  last 
day  on  which  they  continued  to  occupy  any  part 
of  the  Portuguese  territory.  My  friends  Colonel 
Lambert  and  Captain  St.  Clair  spent  their  last 
evening  with  me.  The  first  I  met  a  few  months 
afterwards  in  England,  the  last  I  never  saw 
again.  Captain  St.  Clair  had  virtues  which  en- 
deared him  to  liis  friends,  he  had  all  the  spirit  of 
his  own  gallant  profession,  and  abilities  which 
miglit  have  reflected  credit  "on  the  lordly  line  of 
high  St.  Clair."  But  fate  had  otherwise  decreed, 
and  he  died  soon  after  his  return ,  lamented  by 
his  brolher-officcrs.  On  the  following  morning 
I  went  to  head-quarters,  and  found  the  General 
preparing  to  quit  the  Palace.  Sir  William 
Clinton  had  entirely  won  the  affections  of  the 
Portuguese.  His  sway  had  been  so  firmly  yet  so 
gently  administered,  aiilliority  had  been  so  tem- 
pered with  kindness,  the  foreign  Chief  had  so 
completely  merged  in  the  common  Protector;  in 
short,  the  elements  were  so  mixed  in  him,  that 
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those,  who  had  hailed  the  arrival  of  the  British 
anny>  lamented  his  departure  as  a  general  mis- 
fortune>  and  those>  who  hated  British  interposition, 
spoke  of  him  with  a  forbearance  and  even  with 
a  warmth  of  feeling  rarely  felt  by  men  towards 
their  political  opponents.  The  separation  be^ 
Iween  the  British  and  their  Portuguese  allies  was 
truly  affecting.  Our  officers  had  awaited  their 
recall  with  extreme  impatience,  but,  when  the 
hour  of  departure  actually  arrived,  their  joy  was 
damped  by  the  doubtful  prospects  which  over- 
hung their  foreign  friends ;  men  with  whom  they 
had  long  co-operated  on  equal  terms,  and  lived  as 
brothers.  They  felt  that  all  hope  of  preferment 
for  their  late  associates  was  at  an  end,  and  that 
even  their  prospects  of  preserving  their  rank  in 
the  army  were  hourly  diminishing.  The  Portu- 
guese accompanied  our  officers  to  the  water*s 
edge,  as  if  they  wished  to  postpone  the  final  fare- 
well to  the  latest  moment,  and  cling,  while  it  was 
yet  possible,  to  their  only  remaining  friends ;  and 
our  officers  embarked,  not  like  men  returning  in 
high  spirits  to  their  native  land,  but  with  tears 
in  their  eyes,  as  if  retiring  from  a  disastrous  cam- 
paign. 

Bernardo  dined  with  me,  and  in  the  evening 
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bat  he  received  «b  with  civi 
pleasure  of  again  seeing  mf 
friendB.     I  went  into  the  G 
found  him  still  Buffering  fron 
accident  and  almost  worn  oui 
in  feeble,  as  in  robust  health, 
unremitted  attention  to  his  offi 
ing  quitted  him  with  regrat.  I 
with  mj  friends.     The  air  w 
calm,  and  as  the  evening  deepet 
became  spangled  with  stars,  ai 
Lisbon  were  illuminated  by  a 
not  less  beauteous  light.     Ai 
shore,  the  delicious  scent  of  i 
was  wafted  over  the  water,  aai 
the  air  with  its  rich  perfume, 
morning  I  heard  that  ♦»— 
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officer^  who  had  been  officially  connected  with  the 
British  army  and  was  still  remaining  there.  All 
his  brother  officers  had  been  dismissed  from  the 
lament,  and  he  was  only  detained  in  conse- 
quence of  the  General's  kind  recommendation ; 
but  this  apparent  deference  to  Sir  William's 
wishes  only  survived  his  departure  a  short  time^ 
and  before  two  months  had  elapsed,  this  young 
man  was  involved  in  the  general  expatriation. 
The  shutters  were  closed  when  I  entered  the 
great  saloon,  but  he  opened  them  and  admitted 
light.  His  conversation  flagged  and  his  spirits 
seemed  depressed,  and  I  could  hardly  myself  re- 
sist the  melancholy  influence  of  the  moment,  as  I 
paced  the  deserted  apartments  so  lately  occu- 
pied by  a  brilliant  staff*  and  so  often  cheered  by 
the  voice  of  social  mirth. 

The  departure  of  the  British  army  created  at 
first  among  our  merchants  considerable  alarm, 
which,  however,  subsided  on  the  following  morn- 
ing, when  they  found  that  their  throats  were  in  a 
satisfactory  state.  The  rain  fell  plenteously  about 
this  time,  and  contributed  to  cool  the  apprehen- 
sive imaginations  of  my  English  brethren.  Be- 
fore I  left  Lisbon  I  was  presented  to  the  Infant, 
at  the  Palace  of  Ajuda,  by  Sir  Frederick  Lamb. 
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The  folding-doors  of  tho  audience  room  were 
suddenly  thrown  back,  and  Don  Miguel  was  seen 
standing  between  his  sisters  under  the  royal 
canopy  at  the  extremity  of  the  apartment.  He 
said  little,  but  his  manner  was  gentle,  and  the 
gloom  which  darkened  his  countenance  on  thst 
inauspicious  morning  when  he  vowed — a  fruitless 
vow ! — to  defend  the  Charter,  was  replaced  by  a 
placid  and  good-humoured  expression.  In  the 
evening  I  called  with  my  friend  Bernardo  on  the 
Marchcsa  D' Alorna,  grandmother  of  the  Marquis 
of  Frontcira.  She  had  been  driven  from  Portugal 
by  the  French  invasion,  and  had  fondly  hoped,  on 
her  return  after  the  general  peace,  to  close  her 
eyes  in  her  native  land,  amid  these  who  were 
nearest  and  dearest  to  her.  But  those  ties,  she 
said,  were  rent  asunder,  her  kindred  were  again 
scattered  over  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  the 
evening  of  her  life  was  desolate. 

I  had  long  intended  to  explore  the  southern 
provinces  of  Portugal,  and  most  particularly  those 
parts  where  a  British  foot  "  had  ne'er,  or  rarely^ 
been."  My  English  friends  were  on  the  ocean; 
my  Portuguese,  in  exile.  Bernardo  alone  re- 
mained ;  but  the  increasing  dangers  of  the  time 
compelled  him  at  length  to  take  refuge  on  board 
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an  English  frigate,  and  I  became  a  solitary  being 
amid  the  populous  city  of  Lisbon.  Lisbon  had, 
therefore,  no  longer  any  attractions  for  me ;  her 
deserted  palaces  only  revived  mournful  recollec- 
tions, and  I  determined  to  commence  my  journey 
without  delay. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

Leave  Lisbon — Moita — Luzuriaot  Vegetation^SctuTal — Rerolii- 
tionary  Proctfediofi^ — Arrabida  Convent — Melidet— Simplicity 
of  the  People — Santiago — The  Capitan  Mor — Want  of  Gom- 
muuication — Villa  Nova — Sierra  di  Monchique — Beauty  of  a 
Portu|(uete  Heath — Senhor  Joaquim,  (Corregidor  of  Lagoi): 
his  kindnest  and  hospitality. 

Contrary  to  the  advice  of  my  friend,  Mr.  Forbes, 
who  was  well- acquainted  with  the  character  of  the 
people  and  of  the  country,  and  read  the  signs  of 
the  times,  I  crossed  the  Tag^s  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  reached  Moita  in  about  two  hours.  The 
only  object  of  interest  in  our  passage  was  a  sand- 
bank washed  by  a  current  at  times  extremely 
strong,  and  called  the  Cabeza  de  los  Espanolcs, 
because  a  boat  full  of  Spaniards  was  lost  there  a 
few  years  before.  The  banks,  in  the  immediate 
vicinitj^  of  Moita,  are  low  and  sedgy,  but  a  little 
farther  on  the  mountain  range  of  Palmella  rose 
boldly  before  us.  At  Moita  we  mounted  our 
horses,  but  experienced  a  most  vexatious  inter- 
ruption before  we  had  advanced  half  a  mile  into 
the  interior  of  the  country. 

It  appeared  that  my  servant  Antonio,  greatly 
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moved  for  the  maintenance  of  his  dignity,  having 
heard  at  Lisbon  that  I  had  hired  a  horse  for 
my  own  use,  rejected  the  offer  of  a  safe  but 
humble  mule,  and  insisted  upon  the  loan  of  a 
prancing  animal ;  and  in  this  wish  he  was  so  hap- 
pily indulged,  that  having,  with  considerable  dif- 
ficulty, effected  a  lodgment  in  the  saddle,  he  was 
ejected  from  the  premises  at  a  momenf  s  notice. 
In  this  dilemma  I  proposed  returning  to  Lisbon, 
to  negotiate  matters  with  the  horse-dealer ;  for  I 
knew  that  Antonio,  under  the  influence  of  his 
recent  alarm,  would  probably  return  accompanied 
by  some  dilapidated  creature,  unable  to  totter 
along  the  first  day's  road.  I  therefore  preferred 
saihng  back  to  Lisbon,  inconvenient  as  it  cer- 
tainly  was,  to  the  chance  of  any  protracted  delay; 
so,  re-entering  the  vessel,  which  I  had  just  con- 
gratidated  myself  on  quitting,  I  lay  down  in  a 
most  implacable  mood,  my  head  resting  on  a  hard 
sack,  and  my  feet  refreshed  by  the  wind  and  rain 
which  were  driving  fast  against  us. 

In  spite  of  various  discomforts,  I  contrived  to 
sleep,  and  the  weather  cleared  up  before  we 
reached  Lisbon,  where  we  arrived  rather  crest- 
fallen, after  all  the  pomp  and  circumstance  of  our 
matutine  exit.     I  spent  the  night  at  Bcnto's,  and 
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on  the  summit  of  a  hill:  here 
coming  somnolent,  Antonio  i 
ferred  from  the  saddle  to  the  f 
conscious  of  the  deposit  then  i 
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the  lemon  bloom,  showed  at  once  the  fertility  of 
the  soil,  and  the  indolence  of  the  people,  who,  in 
other  countries,  would  have  collected  the  flower 
for  the  sake  of  its  perfume.  The  ash,  difiering 
in  some  respects  from  our  British  species,  was 
in  iull  leaf;  so  was  the  fig;  poppies  of  various 
colours  abounded,  and  looked  bright  and  gay 
amid  the  corn,  but  proved  the  defective  state  of 
the  agriculture. 

The  chief  trade  of  Setuval  consists  in  the  ex- 
portation of  salt:  the  inhabitants  are  said  to 
prepare  annually  200,000  tons,  of  which  90,000 
are  exported  ia  foreign  shipping.  The  greater 
part  of  these  90,000  tons  is  sent  to  Ireland, 
Bussia,  Sweden,  and  Finland,  and  a  small  quan- 
tity is  reserved  for  the  use  of  the  English  fisheries. 
The  remaining  110,000  tons  of  salt  are  partly  con- 
sumed at  Setuval,  and  partly  exported  to  Oporto, 
Viana,  and  other  Portuguese  towns.  The  pro- 
fits arising  from  the  exportation  of  oranges  at 
Setuval  are  small:  the  salt  is  the  staple  article. 
By  mutual  regulations,  British  and  Portuguese 
ships  are,  or  at  least  were,  entitled  to  the  same 
indulgences  in  their  respective  ports;  but  as 
the  trade  was  principally  carried  on  in  English 
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BxdB,  and  fully  participating  in  their  political 
flentiments.  The  only  check  on  the  zeal  of  ii^ 
Miguelists  was  thus  for  the  £rst  time  remored* 
and  the  Imperialists  looked  forward  with  alarm 
to  the  result  of  a  meeting  convened  by  their 
avowed  enemies  and  held  during  the  hours  of 
darkness.  The  numerous  confessions  made  dur- 
iiig  that  .particular  season^  for  we  were  t^en  ii^ 
Lent»  tended  greatly  to  augment  their  appre- 
hensions, as  the  priests  thus  obtained  increased 
opportunities  of  secretly  but  deej^ly  instilling  into 
the  popular  mind  their  rooted^  and  not  altogether 
unjustifiable,  hatred  of  the  Constitutionalists. 

As  I  walked  with  my  host  towards  the  scen0 
<^  action,  he  endeavoured  to  dissuade  me  from 
prosecuting  my  journey  into  Alentejo^  a  district 
never  very  safe  for  travellers,  but  at  that  time 
peculiarly  dangerous  from  the  great  political  ex.- 
citement  which  prevailed.  He  told  me  of  an 
alarming  incident  that  had  once  befallen  him  in 
travelling  through  a  wild  and  uncultivated  pact 
of  that  province.  He  put  up  one  evening  at  a 
-lonely  inn,  where  he  found  the  kitchen  table  sui?- 
jTOunded  by  a  party  of  ill-looking  men,  whom  h^ 
aoon  recognised  as  confed^ated  robbers,  by  their 
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appearance  and  manner,  by  the  general  style  of 
their  conversation^  and  still  more  by  the  peculiar 
connexion  which  seemed  to  exist  between  them 
and  the  master  of  the  house.  Shortly  afterwards 
a  gentleman  stopped  at  the  inn,  accompanied  by 
his  servant  and  mounted  on  a  fine  horse,  whose 
handsome  accoutrements  bespoke  tbe  rank  of  lus 
owner.  In  the  course  of  the  evening,  my  in- 
formant observed  his  host  take  up  a  pair  of 
pistols  belonging  \o  the  stranger  and  extract  the 
bullets.  Confirmed  in  his  worst  suspicions^  he 
cautiously  left  the  room  and  lost  no  time  in 
effecting  his  escape,  and  he  assured  me,  that  he 
had  afterwards  reason  to  believe,  that  both  the 
gentleman  ai^d  his  servant  perished  in  that  den 
of  villains. 

Engrossed  in  conversation  we  unconsciously 
approached  the  chapel  at  the  extremity  of  the 
green,  before  which  an  enormous  concourse  of 
people  were  assembled.  Night  had  long  set  in, 
but  we  saw  by  the  glare  of  the  lamps  the  crowd 
collected  most  densely  around  a  regimental  band, 
which  was  playing  with  amazing  spirit  the  Ultra- 
Boyalist  hymn ;  but  even  this  favourite  tune  was 
often    dro\*Ticd    by   the     deafening     shouts    of 
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«*  Miguel  the  First,  the  Absolute,  the  most  Ab- 
solute King!  and  death  to  the  Malleardos^,  death 
to  the  infamous  Constitutionalists ! "  It  was  evi« 
dent  that  the  designs  of  the  Miguelists  in  pro- 
moting this  meeting  had  been  crowned  with  sue* 
cess.  The  popular  enthusiasm  was  at  its  height, 
and  characterized  by  such  extreme  ferocity  that 
I  could  not  behold  it  without  awe,  or  hear  the 
deadly  imprecations  heaped  upon  the  Constitu* 
tionalists  without  feeling  that  a  terrible  hour  of 
vengeance  was  at  hand.  I  have  mingled  much 
in  revolutionary  scenes,  but  never  before  or  since, 
not  even  at  Evora  during  the  heat  of  civil  con- 
flictj  have  I  seen  the  human  face  distorted  by 
such  a  variety  of  horrible  passions:  passions 
cradled  in  fanaticism,  nursed  in  silence  and  in 
gloom,  but  now  roused  to  madness,  and  ready  to 
break  down  every  barrier  opposed  to  their  gra- 

*  The  Constitutionalists  were  about  this  time  contemptuoosly 
called  the  Malleardos,  or  Spotted  Ones,  in  consequence  of  an  acci- 
dent that  befel  Don  Miguel,  and  is  illustrative  of  the  quick 
fiuiey  and  readiness  of  the  people  by  whom  it  was  applied.  He 
was  driving  an  open  carriage  drawn  by  two  spotted  horses,  wWh 
ran  away  with  him  with  so  much  vehemence  as  to  endanger  his 
■afifety.  The  people,  who  were  generally  attached  to  Don  Migael^ 
immediately  applied  the  term  Malleardos  to  the  Constitutionalisf  s, 
thereby  intending  to  express  their  belief  that,  in  one  respect  at 
least,  they  resembled  the  spotted  horses,  being  equally  disposed 
to  run  away  with  the  ear  of  the  state,  and  to  compromise  the 
safrty  of  their  Prince. 
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pa8sion>  aud  strcngtliened  his  own  from  a  sense 
of  the  general  sympathy ;  so  that  every  moment 
their  expressions  of  vengeance  became  fiercer,  and 
their  shouts  more  vehement  and  unintermitted. 

At  length  they  raised  the  cry  of  ''Death  to 
the  English ! "  My  host  had  long  before  urged 
me  to  quit  the  scene,  but  the  deep  interest  with 
which  I  viewed  these  tumultuary  proceedings 
fixed  me  spell-bound  to  the  6i)ot.  Had  my  Bri- 
tish origin  been  discovered,  my  situation  mig'ht 
have  been  very  unpleasant,  but  the  same  dark 
face,  which  in  Spain  convinced  the  authorities 
that  I  was  a  native  outlaw,  effectually  shielded 
me  at  Setuval  from  the  suspicion  of  being  an 
Englishman ;  still  my  foreign  accent  might  have 
betrayed  me  had  I  been  compelled  to  speak,  and 
I  felt  on  many  grounds  the  necessity  of  retiring, 
for  the  people  were  ripe  for  violence ;  and  their 
leaders,  seeing  that  the  time  for  action  had  ar- 
rived, bade  the  music  cease.  The  crowd,  that  had 
been  long  pent  up,  chafing  like  a  mighty  stream 
within  a  narrow  channel,  now  overflowed  on  all 
sides,  bearing  down  on  Setuval  to  carry  their  re- 
voliitionary  intentions  into  effect  In  trying  to 
disengage  myself  from  the  turmoil,  I  observed  that 
I  was.often  recognised  as  a  stranger,  though  not 
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as  an  Englishman.   Many  fierce  inquiring  glances 
were  bent  upon  me,  many  persons  seemed  in- 
clined to  stop  me,  and  were  only  prevented  by 
the  hurried  movements  of  the  multitude,  which 
pressed  on,  rank  after  rank,  like  the  waves  of  the 
sea ;  once,  indeed,  a  savage  looking  fellow,  ren- 
dered still  more  fierce  by  intoxication,  seized  me 
by  the  coat,  and,  declaring  that  I  was  a  Free- 
mason, desired  me  to  shout  for  the  Absolute  King. 
My  actual  position  was  not  agreeable,  for  my 
host  had  warned  me  that  although  I  might  pass 
through  the  crowd  unmolested,  still  if  a  mere 
urchin  raised  the  cry  of  Freemason  ag^nst  me, 
the  people,  in  their  irritated  state,  might  fall 
upon  me,  as  a  pack  obeys  a  single  hound;  no 
well-known   Constitutionalist  would  that  night, 
he  assured  mc,  trust  himself  on  that  plot  of 
ground  for  all  the  treasures  of  the  British  ex- 
chequer ;    but  the  danger,  if  real,  was  but  mo- 
mentary, for,  disordered  by  wine  and  forced  on- 
wards by  the  irresistible  pressure  of  the  crowd, 
my  assailant  lost  his  hold  before  I  had  time  to 
reply.     Extricating  myself  from  the  crowd  I  took 
refuge  in  a  knoll  of  trees  behind  the  chapel, 
where  I  saw  groups  of  men  careering  around 
with  shouts    and    gesticulations    absolutely  de- 
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momac,  and  rather  resembling  ennigcd  wild 
beasts  than  rational  beings ;  and  still  as  I  made 
the  best  of  my  way  to  the  inn  by  a  circuitous 
path,  I  heard  the  loud  beat  of  the  drum  and  the 
infuriated  cries  of  the  people,  as  they  rushed  to 
attack  the  dwellings  of  the  Constitutionalists, 
who  were,  however,  generally  speaking,  prepared 
for  the  tempest,  and  had  fled  from  their  houses 
some  hours  before  the  rising  of  the  gale. 

On  the  following  morning  I  heard  that  great 
outrages  had  been  committed  during  the  preced-* 
ing  night ;  that  the  people  were  undisputed 
masters  of  the  town,  and  Don  Miguel  had  been 
proclaimed  Eling  by  universal  acclamation.  I 
had  observed  that  a  large  proportion  of  the 
rioters  consisted  of  fishermen,  whose  picturesque 
dress,  dark-tangled  locks,  and  weather-beaten 
visages  heightened  the  wildness  of  the  scene. 

It  is  a  sing^ar  fact,  that  although  these  men 
had  derived  greater  and  more  immediate  ad- 
vantages from  the  operation  of  the  Charter  than 
any  other  class,  they  were  perhaps  the  most  op« 
posed  to  its  continuance.  The  fishermen  of  S&* 
tuval  were  required  to  pay  30  per  cent,  to  the 
religious  establishments  before  the  revolution  of 
ltj20,  but  in  1828  only  contributed  10  per  cent* 
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to  their  supporty  and  yet  they  were-  anxiotta  to 


revive  the  abolished  rights  of  the  Chureh» 
were  almost  to  a  man  prepared  to  die  m  ita 
defence;  a  fact  honourable  to  them,  ahowing 
in  strong  colours  the  immense  power  of  that 
church,  and  the  folly  of  attempting  to  evertfaniWr 
by  direct  hostility,  a  system  built  on  prejudieosr 
which  defy  calculation,  and  which,  in  Portugal^ 
arc  too  strongly  impressed  on  the  public  mind 
to  be  eradicated  by  those  arguments  of  mere 
self-interest  which  generally  influence  the  con- 
duct of  men. 

During  the  extraordinary  scene  of  which  I  had 
been  a  silent  but  deeply  interested  spectator,  it 
was  evident  that  the  strong  attachment  mani* 
fested  by  the  people  on  that  night  to  the  Church 
and  to  the  ruling  Prince  was  combined  with  find- 
ings of  bitter  resentment  towards  the  supporters 
of  the  Charter.  That  resentment  was  not,  how- 
ever, justified  by  the  conduct  of  the  Constitutional 
party  of  that  day,  but  the  oppressive  policy  pur- 
sued by  the  Cortes  of  1620  was  still  fresh  in  the 
memory  of  the  people,  and  was  not  unnaturally, 
tliough  it  was  at  that  time  unfairly,  visited  upon 
the  adherents  of  Don  Pedro  s  Charter ;  but  since 
tjiat  Monarches  final  triumph,  since  my  journey 
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through  Portugal,  it  muKt  be  admitted,  that  ia 
Tiolence  and  ill-treatment  of  the  Church  his  Mir. 
pisters  have  fully  equalled,  if  not  exceeded,  their 
^bmoGratic  predecessors.  While  they  alienated 
the  peasantry  by  their  hasty  suppression  of  thai 
convents,  by  the  same  aot  they  extensively  indis^ 
posed  the  landed  gentry  of  the  hingdonu  foe 
almost  every  family  of  note  in  Portugal  had  seme 
members  attached  to  the  monasteries  and  iote- 
xested  in  their  preservation ;  all  tfiese  hi^ve  griev- 
ously suffered,  and  many  of  them  have  been 
reduced  to  actual  penury,  by  the  harshness  and 
jpjustice  with  which  those  ancient  establishments 
were  suppressed. 

If  there  be  yet  in  store  for  the  Miguelists  a 
day  of  power  and  retribution,  I  shall  not  envy  any 
inhabitant  of  Setuval  the  distinction  of  Consti* 
tutionalist  when  the  counter-revolutionary  simrni 
breaks  out. 

I  have  often  observed  with  interest  the  rapid 
transition  by  which  the  popular  mind,  in  sonthem 
countries,  passes  firom  violent  action  to  profoimd 
repose.  On  the  morning  after  the  xevohifion  the 
people  had  resumed  their  ordinary  avocationa; 
the  town  exhibited  a  tranquil  aspect,  and  I  hspd 
some  difficulty  in  conceiving  that  it  oonid  have 
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trymcn,  and  during  the  late  e^ 
not  been  wholly  unaccustomed 
storms. 

I  set  off  at  an  early  hour  on  a 
see  the  Arrabida  convent,  acco 
ConsuVs  son,  a  young  Portugue 
agreeable  manners :  we  chose  tl 
and  rode  among  hills  fragrant  w: 
rosemary^  and  finely  clothed  with 
cork^  through  plains  glittering 
various  hueSj  and  between  hedg 
aloes.    The  aloe-flower  is  whiti 
highly  ornamental,  but  like  the 
age  it  is  the  blossom  of  the  grav 
lives  many  years,  but  only  bloom 
immediately  afterwards. 

We  ascended  a  steep  hill,  and  i 
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itog  some  chapels,  rising  above  each  other  em- 
bosomed in  wood,  we  reached  the  convent,  and, 
entering  a  grotto,  descended  into  the  famous 
cavern,  which  is  spacious,  supported  by  two  great 
natural  pillars  and  washed  by  the  ocean.  The 
water  was  that  morning  of  a  deep  green  colour, 
and  so  clear  that  we  could  count  the  pebbles 
lying  many  feet  below  the  surface ;  but  though 
80  calm,  the  echo  of  the  wave  resounding  through 
the  hollow  vault  was  very  impressive.  The  con- 
vent is  inhabited  by  indigent  monks  of  the  Fran- 
ciscan order  possessing  no  great  extent  of  Iand» 
and  receiving  alms  from  strangers.  Their  in* 
temal  regulations  were  very  strict;  they  were 
forbidden  to  eat  meat  at  any  time,  and  enjoined 
to  sleep  in  the  heart  of  winter  with  the  most 
s<^anty  covering :  before  we  left  the  convent  they 
showed  us  the  scourges  with  which  they  lashed 
themselves,  and  heavy  stones  which  they  hung 
round  their  necks  as  a  penance.  The  gardeit 
terrace  commands  a  fine  view  of  mountains;, 
sometimes  terminating  abruptly  in  precipitous 
crags,  sometimes  covered  to  the  water*s-edge  with 
wood;  amongst  whicK  are  found  the  quercus 
AostraUs,  the  maple,  the  strawberry  tree,  and  the 
catob,  or  St.  John's  bread-tree. 
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The  Serra  da  Arrabida  principaUy*  comiBta  of 
grey  limestone,  and  there  is  much  of  a  kiad  of 
coarse  flint  breccia  in  the  neighbourhood.  The 
Fathers  asked  us  to  spend  the  nigiii  at  tka 
convent,  but  we  were  anxious  to  return^  so  taking, 
a  guide  we  entered  upon  a  track  litde  uaed  faf 
borsemen.  For  the  first  few  milea  it  was  nanow 
and  not  very  safe,  for  a  fedse  step  would  hate 
precipitated  us,  from  a  stupendous  hi^hi»  intfr 
the  sea  below.  As  we  approached  Setuval  th6> 
road  improved,  but  my  horse  fell  with  me  and 
bruised  me  slightly.  During  this  expeditioii  I- 
had  observed  many  curious  plants.  Tbe  cistua 
ladaniferus  grew  lugh,  and  covered  the  fields 
with  its  white  blossoms,  intermixed  with  the  dark 
yelloW'Streaked  cistus,  which  I  believe  to  be  the 
Libanotis.  That  lovely  weed  the  anagallis  ce* 
rulea,  which  rivals  the  blue  heaven  itself  in  the 
depth  and  beauty  of  its  colouring,  grew  aide  by 
side  with  the  cardon,  and  under  the  shade  of 
the  fragrant  lavandula  multifida,  known  to  the 
peasantry  by  the  harmonious  appellation  of  roa- 
menino. 

I  rode  with  the  Consul's  son  to  inspect  the 
salt-ponds,  which  are  situated  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  the  sea.     They  become  fflled 
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yghen  the  tide  flows  in,  and  when  it  goes  out>  the 
ibices  prevent  the  water  from  retiring;  aA  the 
water  evaporates,  a  thick  crust  of  salt  is  formed* 
but  this  process  is  only  carried  on  during  the 
hottest  months  of  the  year.  The  day  was  falling, 
and  we  rode  back  in  haste,  as  the  rioters  were 
generally  abroad  towards  dusk. 

Having  spent  some  days  at  Setuval  I  took 
leave  of  the  Consul,  and  received  the  kind  adieus 
of  my  landlady  and  her  pretty  children,  whose 
light  blue  eyes  and  flaxen  hair  announced  their 
northern  extraction,  and  formed  a  pleasing  con- 
trast to  the  dark  visages  and  sinister  expression 
of  that  fiery  race  among  whom  their  lot  was  cast 
Her  husband,  mine  host,  whom  I  have  already 
mentioned,  asserted  equality  by  a  vigorous  shake 
of  the  hand ;  honest  and  right-minded,  fimd  of 
books,  and  capable  of  appreciating  diem,  his  life 
seemed  to  have  fluctuated,  under  the  influence  of 
changing  circumstances,  between  a  higher  and 
an  inferior  grade  of  society. 

Embarking  at  Setuval  I  landed,  after  a  passage 
of  three  hours,  at  a  point  on  the  coast  about  a 
league  distant  firom  Comporta.  Continuing  my 
journey  through  a  desolate  country,  I  wound 
along  the  base  of  a  high  sand-hill,  which  formed 
a  most  glittering  object  in  the  distance,  being 
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entii'ely  destitute  of  vegetation,  except  in  a  few 
places  where  it  was  dotted  with  occasional  tufltf 
of  lavender.  It  was  often  difficult  to  maintain 
our  footing,  as  the  hill  rose  almost  perpendica^ 
larly  from  the  plain,  which  was,  in  many  part9> 
completely  under  water.  A  large  species  of  the 
aquatic  lily  covered  large  stagnant  pools,  and  the 
yellow  iris  grew  luxuriantly  on  the  sedgy  bank8« 
but  as  wc  advanced  the  soil  became  firmer,  and 
was  overrun  with  laurestinus,  arbutus,  junipei^ 
ai*bor  vitae,  and  cedar.  I  saw  the  passion  flower, 
and  the  trevisco,  and  occasionally  a  beautiful 
plant,  sometimes  mistaken  by  travellers  for  yellow 
heath,  and  indeed  I  only  discovered  on  inspection 
that,  in  spite  of  its  general  resemblance  to  the 
ericas,  it  could  not  be  classed  among  any  varie- 
ties of  that  tribe. 

I  arrived  late  in  the  day  at  Fontigna,  a  vil- 
lage consisting  of  a  few  houses  only,  but  adorned 
with  smiling  gardens,  and  beautiful  from  its 
contrast  with  the  adjacent  waste.  Fontigna  is 
remarkable  for  a  very  primitive  state  of  manners 
prevalent  among  its  inhabitants,  which  invested 
them  with  a  peculiar  interest  in  my  eyes;  se- 
cluded from  the  world  by  the  surrounding  wilder- 
ness, and  ardently  attached  to  their  native  place, 
they  rarely  stray  beyond  its  precincts;  their  joys. 
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their  sorrows,  the  recollections  of  their  childhood, 
the  hopes  of  their  manhood^  all  centre  in  that 
cherished  spot  Living  in  a  state  of  mutual 
amity  and  kindness  worthy  of  the  golden  age, 
selecting  their  partners  from  the  narrow  circle  of 
their  little  village,  they  pass  on  untroubled  from 
the  cradle  to  the  tomb,  in  happy  ignorance  of  the 
external  world. 

I  rode  on  to  Melides,  where  I  found  the 
Mayor,  conspicuous  by  his  new  coat  and  oil- 
skinned  hat,  haranguing  his  inferior  friends. 
Haying  bowed  to  authority  in  the  shape  of  his 
Worship  I  adjourned  to  the  inn,  where  I  was 
overwhelmed  with  questions  touching  my  journey 
by  the  simple  inhabitants,  who  seemed  lost  in  as- 
tonishment at  the  sight  of  a  well-clad  gentleman, 
as  the  privilege  of  wearing  decent  attire  had 
hitherto  been  supposed  to  vest  exclusively  in  the 
Mayor.  An  old  woman,  who  was  both  deaf  and 
dumb,  happening  to  see  my  silver  canteen  testi- 
fied the  utmost  admiration  by  raising  her  hands 
and  uplifting  her  eyes.  I  was  surprised  at  the 
readiness  with  which  by-standers  conveyed  com- 
plex ideas  to  her  mind,  and  admired  the  em- 
phatic gestures  by  which  she  made  her  own 
meaning  understood.     A  young  man  intimated 
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to  her  that  I  came  from  England^  not  frtna 
Spain ;  wishing  to  ascertain  the  fact,  sihe  ap- 
proached me,  raised  one  hand  in  the  direction  of 
the  east,  then,  quickly  withdrawing  it,  stretched 
both  forth  in  the  wildest  manner  towards  the  sei^ 
wrmging  them  and  holding  them  extended  §ot 
a  minute,  as  if  to  say,  you  come  not  from  ^paiB' 
but  from  a  land  far  far  beyond  the  Western. 
Ocean.  Soon  afterwards  a  Neapditan  drew  near 
the  fire;  he  had  all  the  livelmess  of  his  conntrf*' 
men,  and  talked  fluently  enough,  though  I  did 
not  altogether  like  the  general  tenor  of  his  ob- 
servations, which  ran  too  much  on  robbers  and 
their  exploits.  Such  themes  were  certainly  vsai 
inappropriate  in  Alentejo,  but  I  have  remarked 
that  villains,  in  his  rank  of  life,  often  lead  the 
conversation  to  subjects  connected  with  their 
own  vocation,  partly  to  remove  suspicion  from 
themselves,  partly  to  extract  information,  and» 
perhaps,  in  some  degree  from  that  vague  and 
restless  feeling  which  sometimes  prompts  men 

^  to  unload  the  breut, 
Bven  when  discovery  '•  pam." 

His  father's  house  was  situated  on  the  bordcn 
of  Calabria,  and  his  provincial  hatred  of  the  Ca- 
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labrians  showed  itself  in  the  energy  of  his  abuse; 
Happening  to  admire  a  fioirer  worn  by  a  youngs 
girl,  she  brought  a  basketftil  into  my  room ;  I 
gave  her  a  trifle  which  produced  a  second  supply^ 
Hdth  a  promise  of  a  third.  I  then  assured  her 
that  the  flowers  only  retained  their  beauty  whilst 
carried  in  her  bosom.  The  observation  pleased 
her,  but  had  not  the  effect  of  preventing  a  general' 
invasicm  of  roy  apartment  by  her  young  com- 
panions, who  arrived  with  garlands  in  profusion, 
and  proceeded  to  investigate  my  goods  and  chat* 
tels  with  the  utmost  delight  and  amaaoement. 
The  offispring  of  the  poor  are  pretty  throughout 
the  south  of  Portugal,  and  are  generally  distin*- 
guished^— a  melancholy  distinction  ! — ^by  a  look 
(^premature  care,  peculiar  in  that  country  to  the 
children  of  poverty. 

As  I  retired  to  rest  the  old  woman  entered  my  • 
room  and  pointed  towards  the  window  with  an 
energy  of  manner,  that  in  any  female  of  minor 
gesticulation  I  should  have  supposed  intended 
to  warn  me  of  i^proaching  danger.  If  such  was 
the  motive  of  her  visit,  her  hint  was  certainly  not 
lost  upon  rae,  for,  recollecting  the  admiration 
excited  by  my  canteen,  and  not  wholly  oblivious 
of  my  Neapolitan  fiiend,  I  fortified  my  apart* 
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mcnt  with  especial  care.  However  inviting  my 
goods  might  be  to  others^  my  room  had  certainly 
no  attractions  for  me :  there  was  neither  floor  nor 
pavement,  consequently  my  bed  rested  on  the 
damp  earth ;  the  roof  was  rotten  and  ftiU  of 
apertures,  through  which  the  sicy  was  visible  and 
the  rain  fell  in  a  lively  stream.  This  utter  want 
of  accommodation,  combined  with  a  host  of  ver- 
min, ravenous  in  the  consumption  of  a  well-fed 
Englishman,  cfTectually  disturbed  my  repose  with- 
out the  assistance  of  any  human  assailants. 

On  the  following  morning,  as  we  approached 
the  village  of  Santiago,  we  passed  by  a  large 
mansion,  from  which  issued  a  wild  kind  of  being 
who  proved  to  be  the  Capitan  Mor ;  addressing 
me  mth  a  courtesy  remarkable  in  a  man  of  such 
uncouth  exterior,  he  entreated  me  to  alight  and 
partake  of  all  the  hospitality  his  house  could 
afford.  Having  declined  his  offer  I  stopped  at 
Santiago,  where  I  drank  in,  with  stunned  and 
aflHicted  ears,  the  lugubrious  wailing  of  infants 
issuing  from  every  quarter  of  the  compass.  There 
I  devoured  in  a  barn  some  eggs,  and  bread  soaked 
in  water,  the  only  breakfast  I  could  obtain ;  for 
breakfasts  in  this  part  of  the  world  are  deficient 
in  quantity,  and  in  quality  not  very  conducive 
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to  the  maintenance  of  man :  dinners  were  often 
a  total  blank  in  the  record  of  daily  events.  Men 
shook  their  heads  when  I  said  that  I  was  travel* 
ling  through  that  wretched  country  solely  for  my 
personal  amusement,  for  I  did  not  venture  to 
confess  that  the  political  excitement  then  prevail-: 
ing  was  my  chief  inducement. 

After  sundry  expostulations  with  man  and 
beast,  with  man  that  was  rapacious  in  the  shape 
of  an  innkeeper,  and  beast  that  was  obstreperous 

in  the  form  of  a  mule,  I  quitted  Santiago,  having 
first  explored  the  remains  of  a  tine  Moorish 
castle.  We  then  entered  a  defile  that  led 
through  mountains  entirely  covered  with  gum 
cistus  many  feet  in  height  It  was  cut  down 
in  several  places  and  lay  in  heaps,  which  the 
farmers  intended  to  bum  during  the  ensuing 
August,  esteeming  the  ashes  good  manure.  The 
cistus  populifolius  was  occasionally  to  be  seen, 
but  the  ladaniferus  is  the  prevailing  growth. 
The  foxglove  was  abundant,  and  a  beautiful  but 
lowly  flower  of  a  pink  coloiu*,  called  rosella  by 
the  natives,  often  attracted  my  notice.  The  wild 
olive  and  the  quercus  coccifera  were  intermingled 
with  cork  trees,  almost  as  huge  as  forest  oaks,  and 
covered  by  those  young  shoots  which  give  them 
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during  the  spring  tlie  beauty  and  fredboess  of 
deciduous  trees.  I  observed  some  plots  of  ground 
well  tilledj  upon  which  the  com  appeared  to  thrinw 
and  as  there  seemed  little  difference  in  the  na- 
ture of  the  adjacent  soil,  I  have  no  doubt  that 
here  the  absence  of  a  more  extended  cultivatica 
is  less  attributable  to  the  poverty  of  the  soil  thai 
to  other  causes.  The  want  of  water  and  want  of 
hands  in  Alentejo  depress  the  agricultural  in- 
terest,  and  prevent  the  farmer  from  raising  ooim 
at  a  price  which  bears  any  competition  with  that 
which  is  imported.  The  first  Cortes  increased 
the  duty  on  the  admission  of  foreign  com  into 
the  kingdom,  a  measure  highly  popular  in  Alen- 
tejo, and,  perhaps,  the  chief  cause  of  the  constitu- 
tional feeling  that  was  displayed  so  strongly  in 
parts  of  that  province.  The  importation  of 
Spanish  corn,  smuggled  across  the  frontier  into 
Portugal,  is,  however,  so  considerable  that  no  re- 
gulations established  for  the  purpose  of  improv- 
ing the  state  of  agriculture  in  Portugal  could 
have  any  great  or  permanent  result,  unless  com- 
bined with  measures  tending  to  promote  an  ex- 
tension of  the  home  market;  an  object  which 
Government  might  very  much  effect  by  opening 
roads  and  canals,  and  thus  facilitating  the  in^ 
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tercoutse  between  parts  of  the  kingdom  now 
absolutely  unconnected.  The  material  difference 
which  frequently  exists  in  the  price  of  commo- 
dities, at  places  but  a  few  miles  distant  from 
each  other^  and  sometimes  only  divided  by  a 
hffl  or  a  stream,  is  a  striking  proof  of  the  ex- 
treme inconvenience  arising  from  the  want  of 

• 

proper  communications.  > 

In  passing  through  a  thicket  near  Calcar  my 
horse  made  a  dead  halt,  exhibiting  unequivocal 
signs  of  alarm;  this  pause  was  followed  by  a 
hmd  rustling  among  the  leaves,  and  immediately 
afterwards  my  muleteer  cried  out  that  a  wild 
boar  had  passed  by  him  into  the  most  tangled 
part  of  the  covert.  As  we  approached  Villa 
Nova,  over  a  dreary  waste  of  sand  and  heath,  I 
saw  some  coveys  of  red-legged  partridges,  several 
bustards  and  curlews,  and  a  cloud  of  gulls.  The 
sea  was  always  in  my  childhood  an  inexpressible 
source  of  pleasure  to  me,  and  now — ^wfaen  that 
creative  fancy  has  veiy  much  subsided, 

"Which  out  of  all  the  lovely  things  we  see 
Extracts  emotions  beautiful  and  new,"  - 

and  clads  them  in  a  brilliant  but  delusive  co- 
louring;  even  now,  the  sea  revisited  after  any 
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absence^  however  brief,  conveys  to  my  mind  ^ 
sensation  of  delight  which  no  other  object  of  iar 
animate  nature  can  awaken ;  it  brings  back  those 
fresh  and  joyous  feelings  which  are  cofnstant  in- 
mates of  the  breast  during  the  springtide  of  life» 
but  which  afterwards  only  return  at  intenraU 
"  like  angel  visits,  few  and  far  between."  This 
delight  in  the  ocean  has  never  weakened  with 
other  impressions,  probably  because  it  was  im* 
bibed  in  my  earliest  years«  because  it  was*  asso- 
ciated with  some  of  my  purest  and  happiest  re- 
collections, and,  more  than  all,  because  it  was 
instilled  into  my  mind  by  one  early  lost,  but 
fondly  cherished  and  deeply  lamented ;  one  who 
loved  that  element  in  all  its  moods,  who  appre- 
ciated natural  beauty  in  all  its  forms,  and  whose 
appreciation  was  ever  just  as  it  was  exquisite. 
These  sensations  I  experienced  in  their  full  force 
when  I  arrived  on  the  heights  above  Villa  Nova, 
worn  out  with  fatigue  and  in  but  indiiferont  spirits. 
The  dash  of  the  waves  sounded  in  my  ears  like 
the  voice  of  a  welcome  and  a  well-known  fnend, 
and  I  rejoiced  to  see  the  great  Atlantic — a  splen- 
did sight ! — breaking  over  low  rocks,  and  crested 
with  foam  almost  to  the  horizon,  come  dashing 
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Itgainst  a  succession  of  headlands,  struggling 
and  buflfeting  with  the  Villa  Nova  stream,  which 
0i&emed  to  pour  into  its  bosom  no  tributary  tide. 

.  On  arriving  at  Villa  Nova  the  Consul  accom- 
panied me  to  the  southern  side  of  the  harbour. 
Immediately  opposite  lay  the  Terror,  bomb  fri- 
gate, wrecked  on  this  coast  during  the  terrific 
stoi'm  of  the  19th  of  February,  and  only  saved 
from  utter  destruction  by  the  skill  and  coolness 
of  the  Captain,  and  the  undaunted  spirit  of  his 
crew;   had  they  struck  a  little  lower  down,  no 
efl!brt8,  however   strenuous,  could  have  availed 
them,  as  the  coast  is  lofty  and  ironbound.     We 
hired  a  boat  and  rowed  to  the  frigate,  where 
Captain  Hope  led  me  round  the  vessel,  which  was 
undergoing  repairs,  and  was  still  in  a  shattered 
state.     He  then  showed  me  the  way  across  A 
barren  sand-hill  to  the  spot  where  the  accident 
had  occurred,  and   pointed   out  the  marks  of 
recent  fires,  and  of  the  tents,  under  which  his 
crew  had  encamped  for  nearly  two  months.     I 
returned  to  the  inn,  as  the  day  was  closing,  and 
was  regaled  with  an   apartment   that  admitted 
dioramic  views  of  heaven   and  earth,  through 
sundry  picturesque   openings  in   the  roof  and 
wooden  walls. 

VOL.  II.  D 
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The  sun  shone  brightly  as  1  left  Villa  Nova 
early  on  the  following  morning,  but  was  orercaflt 
before  I  had  gained  the  heights  above  the  towa. 
The  clouds  seemed  pregnant  with  mischief,  as 
they  rolled  heavily  from  the  west,  and  g^ve  the 
altered  scene  a  sad  but  just  resemblance  to  the 
darkened  prospects  of  the  kingdom  ;  the  national 
landscape,  as  bright  two  months  before,  was  thea, 
as  suddenly,  enveloped  in  doubt  and  gloom. 
There  was  no  inn  at  Port  St  Antoine,  but  we 
stopped  at  a  wTctched  hut,  inhabited  by  an  old 
woman  and  her  daughters,  who  could  only  give 
us  bread  and  water, — a  poor  rej>ast  for  famished 
travellers.  The  youngest  girl,  Maria  di  Carmo, 
was  extremely  pretty:  observing  me  gather  a 
white  flower  from  the  hedge,  she  eagerly  snatched 
it  from  my  hand,  and  supplied  its  place  by  a  rose, 
for,  according  to  the  superstition  of  the  district, 
that  white  flower  only  grows  above  the  dead,  and 
borrows  its  rank  luxuriance  from  the  g^ave.  As 
I  was  sitting  in  the  hut,  the  peasants,  unaccus- 
tomed to  the  visits  of  inquisitive  Englishmen^ 
crowded  in  to  see  the  wild  beast. 

There  was  little  variation  in  the  character  of 
the  scenery  till  we  reached  the  famous  Sierra 
di  Monchique,  a  mountain-range  constituting  the 
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northern  barrier  of  Algarve.  For  many  miles 
before  we  approached  it  the  country  was  ex- 
tremely desolate :  for  houra  together  we  neither 
saw  any  villages^  nor  even  passed  a  single  hut: 
ibe  few  peasants  whom  we  met  seemed  both 
astonished  and  terrified  by  the  appearance  of  a 
ira?eiler.  Boys  and  women  fled  as  we  drew  near« 
and,  when  they  had  not  sufficient  time  to  escape, 
testified  the  utmost  alarm;  even  the  men  re- 
treated, when  they  descried  us  at  a  distance. 

These  retrograde  movements  were  highly  in- 
convenient»  as  we  depended  upon  casual  informa- 
tion for  the  right  direction  of  our  course  across 
those  wild,  and  often  trackless  wastes.  More  than 
once  I  rode  towards  some  of  the  peasantry,  to 
make  the  necessary  inquiries,  but  each  in  turn  in- 
variably fled  as  I  advanced;  and  when  I  pressed 
the  pursuit,  till  I  had  arrived  within  a  few  feet  of 
my  fiigitive,  he  suddenly  vanished,  sinking  into 
the  gum-dstus,  where  he  lay  effectually  concealed 
from  my  view.  In  vain  I  perambulated  the  place, 
and  shouted;  I  could  not  discover  the  foolish 
fellow  among  those  high  bushes,  and  neither 
prayers  nor  menaces  could  draw  him  from  his 
hiding  place.  Disappearing  in  this  ridiculous 
manner,  one  after  another,  they  reminded  mc  of 

d2 
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birds,  occasionally  lost  in  a  furze  brake,  and  not 
recovered  after  a  most  diligent  search,  though 
the  sportsman  has  seen  them  fall* 

We  now  commenced  the  long  and  arduous 
ascent  of  the  Monchique  range,  and  following  for 
many  hours  a  path  that  wound  up  the  steep  in  a 
zigzag  direction,  arrived,  as  the  sun  was  settings 
at  a  village  prettily  situated  among  groups  oi 
chestnuts;  the  air  was,  however,  keen  even  at 
that  time  of  year,  from  the  immense  elevation  of 
the  place.  The  people  were  simple,  honest,  and 
good-humoured,  but  could  not  give  me  any  dinner, 
and  had  some  difficulty  in  supplying  me  with  a 
bed.  From  a  neighbouring  convent  tower  I 
gazed  on  the  magnificent  mountains  which  sur- 
rounded me  ;  turning  towards  the  north,  my  eye 
ran  over  the  dark  wastes  of  Alentejo  stretching 
into  endless  distance,  while  far  beneath  me  lay 
the  rich  and  flourishing  Algarvc,  bounded  by  the 
sea.  The  kingdom  of  Algarve  is  long  and  nar- 
row, and  its  breadth  appeared  inconsiderable  in- 
deed in  that  extensive  view. 

On  the  following  morning  we  continued  omr 
journey,  and  wound  along  the  edge  of  a  precipice. 
We  were  now  in  spring,  the  most  delightful  sea- 
son of  the  Portuguese  year.     To  the  lover  of 
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niatufal  beauty^  a  Portuguese  heath  is,  at  that 
iixfic,  a  scene  of  indescribable  interest;  at  least> 
in  those  happy  spots,  whore  the  peculiarly  favour- 
able nature  of  the  soil  permits  the  development 
of  its  varied  treasures.  Through  such  a  scene 
we  passed :  the  earth  was  then  clad  in  its  richest 
apparel;  besides  the  rosemary,  the  juniper,  the 
myrtle,  the  lavender,  and  a  thousand  bulboua 
plants  disclosing  their  thousand  beauties,  the 
ericas-umbellata  and  australis,  with  their  bril- 
liant and  deep-red  blossoms,  and  the  various 
cisti,  some  yellow,  some  of  a  rosy  tint,  some  white 
as  snow,  and  others  strealccd  with  purple,  em- 
broidered the  plain  with  their  variegated  and 
delightful  hues.  The  very  insects,  disporting 
over  those  beautiful  wastes,  were  marked  by 
the  same  rich  and  decided  colouring ;  the  deep- 
blue  of  the  butterfly  was  not  surpassed  by  its  own 
azure  heaven ;  and  the  emerald  green  of  some 
species  of  the  scarabaeus  tribe  seemed  fresh  from 
the  colouring  of  their  own  Almighty  artist.  In 
short,  a  common  character  of  grace  and  beauty 
in  detail  distinguished  almost  every  object  of 
animate  and  inanimate  nature. 

In  gazing  on  that  scene,  how  strongly  did  I 
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feci  that  the  great  Author  of  those  nataral  trea- 
sures is  not  more  to  be  marvelled  at  in  the 
awful  assemblage  of  worlds  which  he  has  plaeed 
around  us,  than  in  those  minute  and  sometimes 
almost  microscopic  glories  which  he  has  spread 
in  such  harmonious  profusion  at  our  feet.  But 
these  varied  beauties  that  occasionally  charm  the 
eye  on  a  Portuguese  heath,  and  keep  alive  every 
feculty  of  perception,  are  not,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  the 
great  wastes  of  Alentejo. 

Tlie  granite  region,  and  the  limestone  strata,  so 
often  productive  of  a  beauteous  vegetation,  are 
limited  in  extent;  the  sandstone  and  the  slate 
more  frequently  prevail,  and  then  the  traveller 
may  pass,  for  hours  together,  through  mountain 
defiles,  and  over  plains,  covered,  as  far  as  the  eye 
can  reach,  with  the  tall  and  unvarying  cistus- 
ladaniferus ;  and  yet  the  graceful  form  of  this 
plant,  its  green  glistening  leaves,  its  large  white 
sleepy-looking  flowers  heavily  spotted  with  pur- 
ple, meeting  the  sight  in  every  direction,  arc  not 
without  their  influence  on  the  mind.  There  is  a 
fascination  in  the  gforgeous  monotony  and  uni- 
versal stillness  of  the  scene,  in  the  solemn  splen- 
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dour  of  the  never- clouded  sun  and  sky,  and  in 
the  heavy  and  almost  enervating  fragrance  with 
which  that  all-prevailing  cistus  loads  the  air. 

Insensibly  affected  by  these  circumstances,  the 
mind,  having  no  scope  for  active  observation,  and 
perhaps  pleased  to  retire  for  a  moment  into  a 
world  of  its  o>vn,  involuntarily  falls  into  that 
dreamy  state,  half  pleasing  and  half  melancholy, 
in  which  fairy  visions  arise  unbidden,  in  which 
the  fancy  sports  while  the  judgment  sleeps,  and 
thoughts  chace  each  other  through  the  half-un-* 
conscious  brain,  without  effort,  and  almost  with- 
out connexion. 

I  confess  I  had  fallen  into  this  kind  of  unpro- 
fitable reverie  under  the  lulling  influence  of  the 
great  cistus  wastes  through  which  I  had  been 
travelling,  but  a  glorious  scene  of  living  though 
inanimate  beauty  vras  at  hand,  springing  up  like 
an  oasis  in  the  desert,  lovely  itself,  but  still  more 
lovely  fipom  the  force  of  contrast,  affording  ample 
matter  for  observation  and  interest,  renewing  my 
energies,  and,  like  the  sun,  at  once  dispelling 
every  mist  from  the  mind ;  for  now,  leaving  the 
slate  soil  and  the  cistus  mountain,  we  entered 
that  glorious  valley  of  Monchique,  which,  in  point 
of  picturesque  scenery,  is  preferred  by  many  of 
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the  Portuguese  to  Cintra  Itself.  It  is  indeed  etoi- 
nently  beautiful ;  the  vegetation  in  the  valley  is 
most  luxuriant,  and  refreshed  by  streams  of  the 
clearest  water :  upon  their  banks  the  rhododeti- 
dron  grows  profusely  amid  the  lotusj  the  jonquil, 
and  many  varieties  of  the  scilla,  while  the  hills 
above  are  covered  with  chesnuts  of  an  immense 
growth,  and  orange  trees  bowed  down  by  the 
weight  of  their  golden  fruit.  Upon  the  whole, 
Monchique  is  perhaps  inferior  to  Cintra  in  the 
beauty  of  particular  situations,  but  is  free  from 
all  the  striking  defects  of  that  far-famed  spot 
However,  I  did  not  see  this  lovely  valley  to  its 
utmost  advantage,  as  the  scenery  was  then  de- 
prived of  its  brightest  ornaments,  tlie  chesnut 
woods  being  only  partially  in  leaf. 

On  leaving  the  beautiful  valley  of  Monchique 
we  entered  a  country,  wild  and  desolate  as  that 
through  which  I  had  ridden  during  the  few  days 
preceding.  The  monotony  of  the  cistus  plains 
was  indeed  occasionally  varied  by  tracts  covered 
with  the  palmetto,  so  frequent  in  parts  of  the 
south  of  Spain.  Like  a  dwarf  apeing  a  giant^i 
it  is  in  some  respects  a  caricature  of  the  great 
Eastern  palm,  yet,  with  its  elongated  leaves  and 
short  wild-looking  stem,  its  appearance  was  pic- 
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turesque  enough.    My  destination  was  Cap^  St. 
Vincent,  but,  my  horse  knocking  up  three  mile^ 
6oni  Xiagos,  I  was  obliged  to  deviate  from  my 
route,  and  halt  at  a  miserable  .little  inn  close  to 
that  town.  Vexed  at  an  accident  which  threatened 
to  impede  my  journey,  and  exliausted  by  the  heat 
of  the  sun,  I  threw  myself  on  my  mattress,  and 
was  quickly  asleep.    Boused  by  admonitory  taps 
on  the  extreme  tips  of  my  toes,  I  found  a  lively 
little  animal  gesticulating  largely  and  exhorting: 
me  to  rise ;  announcing  in  a  loud  voice  the  ap« 
proach  of  the  Senhor  Corregidor,  an  officer  whose- 
duties,  in  many  respects,  resemble  those  attached- 
to  the  French  prefecture,  and  whose  official  con- 
sideration is  fully  equal  to  tliat  enjoyed  by  the. 
French  Prefect.    That  such  an  advent  should  not 
be  duly  honoured,  that  any  individual  should  be 
found  by  an  inspecting  Corregidor  in  the  disre- 
spectful attitude  of  profound  repose,  was  an  out-^ 
rage  on  the  dignity  of  office  sure  to  fill  the  mind 
of  a  genuine  Portuguese  with  horror.     Believing 
that  this  would  prove  a  visit  of  inquiry  into  the 
motives  of  my  journey,  terminating  in  annoyance 
and  perhaps  in  arrest,  I  rose,  ungraciously  enough, 
but  was  reassured  on  finding  that  he  only  called 
to  congratulate  mc  on  my  arrival,  and  make  me 
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a  free  tender  of  his  services.  I  thanked  fafan  tst 
his  considerate  attentions^  and  he  departed 
companied  by  three  servants.  I  afterwards 
dercd  through  the  town,  which  is  situated  on  the 
southern  coast  of  Algarve,  fronting  the  sea ;  the 
population  is  considerable,  though  the  harbour 
is  indifferent,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  hoosei 
consist  of  one  story  only.  Lagos  only  affords 
good  anchorage  for  a  fleet  when  the  wind  blows 
from  the  north  or  west. 

Returning  to  the  inn  I  met  the  Corregidor, 
Scnhor  Joaquim :  he  urged  me  to  enter  his  hoos^ 
and  made  me  partake  of  tea  and  refreshment, 
brought  in  by  a  handsome  middle-aged  woman, 
who  appeared  sincerely  attached  to  her  master, 
and  occasionally  joined  in  tlic  conversation  with 
the  easy  freedom  of  a  favourite  and  indulged 
servant.  The  extreme  familiarity  often  existing 
in  Portugal  between  master  and  servant  is,  at 
first,  a  matter  of  surprise  to  an  Englishman.  A 
servant  standing  behind  liis  master's  chair  cor- 
rects his  statements  if  he  consider  them  enro- 
ncous,  and  not  unfrequcntly  makes  observations 
on  any  question  under  discussion.  A  Grandee  of 
the  kingdom  attempted  to  combine  the  dignity  of 
his  elevated  station  with  the  national  habits  of 
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&niiliaritj  towards  his  domestics,  by  a  whimsical 
mode  of  proceeding,  for  he  invited  them  to  join 
the  &mily  circle  at  cards^  but  required  them  to  re* 
main  on  one  knee  during  the  whole  of  the  game. 
On  my  return  to  the  inn  I  found  Antonio  in  a 
very  feverish  state,  which  gave  me  great  un- 
easiness, as  the  natives  of  this  district  are  subject 
to  agues  of  a  dangerous  character.  I  immediately 
sent  for  a  surgeon,  who  dechured  him  Uibouring 
under  a  slight  attack  of  that  nature,  and  said  that 
a  few  days*  rest  was  necessary  to  restore  him.  I 
was,  therefore,  obliged  to  postpone  for  some  days 
my  journey  to  Cape  St.  Vincent.  During  this 
time  the  kindness  and  hospitahty  of  the  worthy 
Corrcgidor  knew  no  bounds;  he  usually  spent 
the  greater  part  of  the  day  with  me,  showing  me 
every  object  of  interest,  and  pressing  me  to  take 
all  my  meals  at  his  house,  with  an  earnestness 
that  brooked  no  refiisai.  Breakfast  was  on  the 
table  punctually  at  seven,  and  consisted  of  tea 
and  fruit  in  abundance,  a  delicious  sweetmeat 
made  of  milk  and  eggs,  with  wine  and  meat. 
Dinner  was  served  at  twelve  o'clock,  an  hour 
unusually  late  in  the  Algarve,  but  fixed  on,  out  of 
complaisance  to  my  English  habits.  Our  fare 
was  always  good,  but  varied  little  from  day  to 
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day,  consisting  chiefly  of  soup,  beef,  garavanzos, 
chickens  under  every  possible  modification  of 
cookery,  rice  in  profusion,  fruit,  sweetmeats,  and 
excellent  wine. 

In  the  south  of  Portugal,  it  is  considered  the 
duty  of  a  liberal  host  to  press  his  guest  in  the 
wannest  manner  to  continue  the  repast,  even 
when  it  is  evident  that  his  appetite  is  completely 
satisfied.  The  guest  declines,  and  the  host  upon 
that  occasion  only  makes  an  obeisance,  but  im- 
mediately before  the  party  breaks  up,  renews  hit 
entreaty ;  the  guest  again  declines,  upon  which  the 
master  rises  from  table,  shrugs  up  his  shoulders, 
and  assumes  a  look  of  great  regret,  as  if  to  say^ 
I  have  willingly  laid  before  you  my  best  fare ;  it 
is  indeed  indificrent,  but  you  must  excuse  it«  for 
it  is  all  I  have  to  offer. 

Dinner  was  invariably  followed  by  the  siesta, 
and  afterwards  tea  and  coficc  were  successively 
handed  round;  the  last  and  most  delightful 
hours  of  the  day  were  spent  in  the  open  air,  and 
a  supper,  in  all  respects  resembling  dinner^ 
closed  the  evening. 
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Viflt  to  Sagprei — Don  Henry — Castle  of  Sagres — Cape  St.  Vincent 
*->Portugpiete  Ceremonial— Conrteties  to  Ladies-->St.  Vincent* t 
Chair — Villa  Obisbo — Ludicrous  Mistake — Return  to  Lagos— 
Juan,  the  Borderer — Women  of  Sil?es — Marquis  of  Pombal— 
the  «<Praao**— Faro— Tavira— Villa  Real— Barbarity  to  AnU 
mals — Alcoutin — Revolt  at  Mertola — ^Thc  Lobishomens— Beja 
<-^The  Alentejo-— Ecctesiaittical  Ruthusiasm* 


I  HAD  been  prevented  from  reaching  Cape  St. 
Vincent  by  the  disaster  which  befell  my  horse; 
but  I  now  availed  myself  of  the  delay  occasioned 
by  Antonio*6  illness,  to  visit  it  before  I  took  my 
final  leave  of  Lagos.  The  Corregidor  kindly 
determined  to  accompany  me;  so,  starting  at  ati 
early  hour^  we  rode  through  a  wild  country,  co^ 
vered  with  rosemary,  heatli,  and  cistus,  and  over 
a  track  full  of  stones,  and  in  many  places  scarcely 
perceptible.  The  scenery  became  bold  as  we 
approached  Sagres,  a  name  dear  to  every  Por« 
tuguese  who  loves  his  country ;  for  it  is  closely 
interwoven  with  the  best  and  brightest  period  of 
the  national  history.  In  this  retirement  Don 
Henry,  that  princely  benefactor  of  Portugal,  ma- 
tured his  high  designs,  and  from  this  bay  sent 
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forth  well-appointed  naval  armaments  to  explore 
an  unknown  ocean,  fraught  with  real,  and  in- 
vested with  fabulous  terrors ;  committing  his 
fleets  to  the  guidance  of  leaders  whose  stedfast 
courage  triumphed  over  obstacles  deemed  insur- 
mountable, and  whose  great  discoveries  still  con- 
stitute the  most  imperishable  monument  of  Poir- 
tuguese  fame. 

There  is  considerable  depth  of  water  in  the 
Bay  of  Sagres,  which  still  affords  shelter  to  vesseb, 
and  traces  remain  of  a  harbour  which  might  easily 
be  restored  by  an  enterprising  government. 

The  day  was  closing  as  we  arrived  at  the  Castle 
of  Sagres,  boldly  placed  upon  a  projecting  head- 
land: the  sun  had  just  set,  enveloped  in  crimson 
clouds ;  the  wind  was  moaning  around  the  mossy 
towers,  and  the  sea  raged  at  an  awful  depth  be- 
low. Under  these  circumstances,  well  suited  to 
the  scene,  I  saw,  for  the  first  time,  the  heights  of 
St.  Vincent,  and  looked  upon  that  famous  Cape 
which  occupies  so  large  a  space  in  the  imagina- 
tion of  childhood.  We  halted  beneath  the  old 
pile,  and  obtaining  entrance  we  proceeded  along 
a  narrow  passage,  cut  through  the  massive  walls, 
into  a  kitchen  of  huge  dimensions,  such  as  omr 
ancestors  used.     This  apartment  opened  into  aa 
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inner  court  of  the  fortress,  'where  Don  Joaqunn 
«ent  a  message  to  the  Commandant,  requesting 
the  fiivonr  of  a  nighfs  lodging  for  himself  and  a 
ftiend.  Don  Alvaro  received  us  graciously,  and 
assured  us,  according  to  the  hospitable  and  rather 
nagniloquent  style  of  invitation,  common  among 
the  Portuguese,  that  his  castle,  his  houses,  his 
gardens  (not  a  tree,  not  a  bush,  not  even  a  plant 
was  to  be  seen  on  that  bleak  spot) — and  all  that 
he  possessed,  were  at  our  complete  disposaL 
-  My  sleep  was  that  night  disturbed  by  vivid 
dreams;  and  I  awoke  with  a  violent  headache^ 
and  evidently,  in  some  degree,  affected  by  the 
prevailing  ague.  Restless  and  in  pain,  I  rose  at 
that  early  hour  when  the  first  faint  streaks  of 
light  were  stealing  over  the  sky,  and  for  a  long 
time  paced  the  battlements  that  frowned  above  a 
roaring  ocean.  The  cliffs  are  dark  and  precipi- 
tous on  all  sides,  and  the  isthmus  on  which  the 
fortress  stands  has  great  peculiarities ;  its  sur&ce 
is  covered  with  masses  of  rock,  and  the  ground  is 
in  many  places  completely  hollow.  There  is  4 
fearftd  chasm,  exceedingly  dark  and  de^,  di- 
rectly communicating  with  the  sea,  which  rushes 
through  this  subterranean  channel  with  so  loud 
a  roar,  that  I  almost  thought  the  isthmus  was 
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in  the  act  of  being  rent  asunder.  On  placiiig 
a  piece  of  heath  over  the  orifice>  I  observed  tliat 
it  was  blown  away  by  the  g^st  of  wind  produced 
by  the  rush  of  water  below.  From  this,  and  from 
other  circumstances,  I  suspect  that  the  ground  is 
in  this  part  wholly  undermined;  the  currents 
probably  force  their  way  from  both  sides  of  the 
istlimus  into  the  narrow  chasm,  and  that  astound* 
ing  roar  must  arise  from  the  fririous  conflict  pro- 
duced by  the  meeting  of  these  two  opposing 
tides.  The  promontory  of  St.  Vincent  is  com- 
posed of  grey  limestone,  the  rocks  on  all  sides 
appear  to  have  undergone  violent  convulsions, 
and  the  country,  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  has 
an  aspect  of  the  wildest  desolation. 

At  breakfast  Don  Alvaro's  daughter,  a  lively 
young  person,  appeared,  and  made  her  mother^s 
excuses.  Soon  afterwards  we  took  leave:  the 
forms,  prescribed  at  parting  by  the  old  Portu- 
guese ceremonial,  were  gone  through,  according 
to  the  strictest  rules  of  the  national  etiquette; 
high  and  plenteous  thanks  were  tendered  on  our 
part,  and,  in  retiurn,  the  Commandant  made  great 
professions  of  esteem,  and  reiterated  many  solemn 
excuses  for  the  scanty  and  unsuitable  reception 
which,  he  was  bound  to  say,  we  had  experienced 
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in  his  poor  Castle  of  Sagrcs.  I  remember  a  strik- 
ing  instance  of  the  great  extent  to  which  mere 
ceremonial  is  carried  by  Portuguese  of  the  old 
school^  and  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  relate  it^  while 
I  am  touching  on  the  subject.  I  called  one 
morning  on  a  high  Dignitary  of  the  Church,  and 
ascending  a  magnificent  staircase^  passed  through 
a  long  suite  of  rooms  to  the  apartment  in  which 
the  reverend  Ecclesiastic  was  seated.  Having 
concluded  my  visit  I  bowed  and  departed,  but 
turned,  according  to  the  invariable  custom  of 
the  country,  when  I  reached  the  door,  and  made 
another  salutation ;  my  host  was  slowly  following 
me,  and  returned  my  inclination  by  one  equally 
profound;  when  I  arrived  at  the  door  of  the 
second  apartment,  he  was  standing  on  tho 
tlireshold  of  the  first,  and  the  same  ceremony 
again  passed  between  us;  when  I  had  gained 
the  third  apartment,  he  was  occupying  the  place 
I  had  just  left  on  the  second ;  the  same  civilities 
were  then  renewed,  and  these  polite  reciproca- 
tions were  continued  till  I  had  traversed  the 
whole  suite  of  apartments.  At  the  banisters  I 
made  a  low  and,  as  I  supposed,  a  final  salutation: 
but  no ;  when  I  had  reached  the  first  landing- 
pliEu;e,  he  was  at  the  top  of  tho  stairs ;  when  I 
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stood  on  the  second  landing-place,  he  had  de^ 
scended  to  the  first;  and  upon  each  and  all  of 
these  occasions  our  heads  wagged  with  increasmg 
humility.  Our  journey  to  the  foot  of  the  stain 
was  at  length  completed.  I  had  now  to  -pasa 
through  a  long  hall  divided  hy  colunrns,  to  the 
front  door,  at  which  my  carriage  was  standing. 
Wlienever  I  reached  one  of  these  pillars,  I  turned 
and  found  his  Eminence  waiting  for  the  expected 
bow,  which  he  immediately  returned,  continoalfy 
progressing,  and  managing  liis  paces  so  as  to  go 
through  his  share  of  the  ceremony  on  the  precise 
spot  whicli  had  witnessed  my  last  inclination. 
As  I  approached  the  hall  door,  our  mutual  salu- 
tations were  no  longer  occasional  but  absolutely 
perpetual;  and  ever  and  anon  they  still  con- 
tinued, after  I  had  entered  my  carriage,  as  the 
Bishop  stood  with  uncovered  head  till  it  was 
driven  away. 

As  I  am  here  alluding  to  the  manners  of  the 
country,  I  will  just  state  that  in  Portugal  a  gen- 
tleman never  quits  an  apartment  in  which  there 
arc  ladies,  without  turning  roimd  on  arriving  at 
the  door,  although  he  has  already  taken  leave,  to 
renew  his  parting  salutation  to  his  fair  friendsy 
who  gracefully  return  it ;  and  so  invariably  is  this 
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the  prftcticc,  that  a  man  disregarding  it  would  bo 
considered  as  positively  deficient  in  the  cour- 
tesies of  good  society,  and  a  lady  would  feci 
sontcwhat  disconcerted  by  the  omission  of  sudi  a 
cnstomarj  mark  of  attention.  Habit  is  so  com- 
pletely second  nature,  that  on  returning  to  Eng- 
land after  a  considerable  residence  in  Portugal,  I 
could  hardly  refrain  from  this  practice ;  and  till 
British  customs  Iiad  again  in  some  degree  effaced 
my  foreign  impressions,  I  felt,  on  seeing  our 
Englishmen  (juit  the  drawing-room  without  thia 
salutation,  that  kind  of  uncomfortable  sensation 
which  is  involuntarily  excited  in  tlie  mind  by 
witnessing  a  rather  coarse  neglect  of  any  of  the 
recognised  convenanca  of  society ;  so  truly  con- 
ventional are  many  of  those  habits  which  appear 
interwoven  with  out  very  nature,  and  to  be 
"rather  part  of  us,  than  ours." 

When  upon  any  occusion  a  Portuguese  tenders 
his  arm  to  a  lady  lie  is  bound  to  proffer  his  left 
um,  on  the  chivalrous  principle  that  the  heart, 
the  scat  of  the  affections,  should  be  placed  as 
nearly  as  possible  in  juxta-position  with  the  fair 
being  to  whom,  for  the  moment  at  least,  the  ho- 
mage of  its  possessor  is  due. 

But   I   am    eadly   digressing.      Leaving    the 
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Castle  of  Sagrcs,  and  passing  by  a  rained  fort, 
we  rode  across  a  wild  and  uninhabited  countrf 
to  the  monastery  which  is  situated  at  the  er- 
tremity  of  Cape  St.  Vincent  and  on  the  verge  <^ 
a  stupendous  precipice;  a  bleak  exposure  tor 
around  the  summit  of  that  cliff  a  never-ceashig 
wind  is  heard  to  howl,  and  a  stormy  sea  is  for 
ever  raging  at  its  base.  The  convent  is  in  a 
very  dilapidated  state,  and  only  tenanted  by  a 
few  monks,  who  happened  to  be  all  absent  save 
one ;  and  certainly  in  that  monastic  visage  ap- 
peared as  much  of  the  animal  and  as  little  of  the 
intellectual  being,  as  was  ever  depicted  on  the 
human  face  divine.  Yet  their  fare  is  very  indif- 
ferent, for  they  are  far  removed  from  any  market, 
they  seldom  if  ever  eat  meat,  very  rarely  fish, 
and  can  only  obtain  a  moderate  supi)ly  of  vege- 
tables. "  Non  minuit  prajsentia  famam "  can 
be  said  of  few  places,  but  is  strictly  applicable  to 
Cape  St.  Vincent ;  that  Cape  will  not  disappoint 
the  most  ardent  imagination,  for  the  view  ex- 
tends on  either  side  over  a  coast  uniformly  bold, 
and  rendered  still  more  picturesque  by  great 
masses  of  rock  standing  out  in  the  water,  and  co- 
vered with  clouds  of  shrieking  sea-birds.  A  few 
steps  below  the  monastery  is  Cape  St.  Vincent's 
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Chair,  a  Beat  of  stone  not  hewn  by  the  hand  of 
man,  and  supposed  to  have  been  occupied  by  the 
Saint  himself;  and  still  the  Portuguese  mariner j 
sailing  along  this  iron  coast,  sees  through  the 
rolling  mists  the  Saint  upon  his  stormy  throne, 
and  fervently  beseeches  him  to  guide  the  ship  in 
safety  over  his  own  troubled  sea. 

From  thence  we  rode  on  to  Villa  Obisbo,  a 
village  some  leagues  distant  from  the  convent : 
here  a  ludicrous  mistake  occurred.  Having  afi" 
companied  the  Corregidor  to  a  house  where  we 
dined,  I  wished  to  ascertain  whether  we  were 
then  in  a  private  dwelling  or  in  apartments  hired 
for  the  occasion,  as  in  one  case  I  was  anxious  to 
contribute  my  share  of  the  expense,  an  offer 
which  in  the  other  would  have  been  considered 
tantamount  to  an  insult.  Feeling  some  delicacy 
in  putting  the  question  to  my  travelling  friend,  X 
inquired  of  a  servant,  and  desired  him  to  ac- 
quaint me  with  the  price  of  the  dinner,  but  he,  it 
seems,  misunderstanding  me,  approached  tbi9; 
Corregidor  and,  by  some  strange  confusion  of 
ideas,  asked  him  the  price  of  his  coat.  Thalf 
worthy  officer  was  much  astounded  by  such  aa 
tmusual  inquiry,  and  waxed  wrathful  at  this, 
aeeming   ebullition  of  plebeian   insolence;   ib% 
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man.  alarmed  at  his  displeasure*  referred  him  tt> 
me.  and  an  awkward  explanation  ensued.    My 
worthy  friend  was    appeased   not    satisfied,  his 
good-humoured  countenance   assumed  a  grader 
asjiect  during  the  next  hour  of  our  ride«  and 
more  than  once  his  eye  glanced  jealously  finm 
his  substantial  coat  to  mine,  as  if  he  were  weigh- 
ing their  respective  merits,  and  pondering  upon 
the  occult  motive  of  such  an  extraordinary  ques- 
tion.   As  we  were  mounting  our  horses  to  quit 
Villa   Obisbo,  the   Abbot   of   St.  Vincent   i^ 
proached  us,  and  was  immediately  presented  to 
me  by  the  Corrogidor.     He  folded  me  in  a  most 
paternal  embrace,  and  expressed  great  regret  at 
his  absence  during  my  visit  at  the  convent ;  I  ex- 
tricated  m^-self  with  all  imaginable   politeness 
from  the  conventual  grasp,  and  making  recipre^ 
cal  pn>tostations  took  a  sorrowful  leave  of  this 
old  and  highlj^-valued  friend.     Our  progress  to 
Lagos  was  seriously  impeded  by  numerous  per- 
sons crowding  around  the  Corregidor  to  pay  him 
their  tribute  of  respect,  and  by  the  village  mag* 
nates    anxious  for  the  honour  of  a  visit     We 
were  joined  by  a  party  on  horseback  as  we  ap- 
proached the  town.     During  the  last  few  miles 
the  Corregidor  kept  up  a  sprightly  conversation 
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with  a  beautiful  little  girl,  who  was  only  nine 
years  old^  but  had  the  formed  manners  and 
finished  wit  of  a  complete  woman  of  the  world. 

On  my  return  to  Lagos  I  found  Antonio 
slowly  recovering,  but  as  yet  unable  to  resume 
the  journey.  Besides  the  physical  debility  re- 
sulting from  his  late  attack,  it  soon  became  evi* 
dent  that  he  was  under  the  influence  of  extreme 
fear.  The  appalling  scenes  which  had  taken 
place  during  our  stay  at  Setuval  had  completely 
extinguished  the  little  valour  he  naturally  pos- 
sessed, and  the  dread  which  was  then  generally 
entertained  of  an  impending  insurrection  in- 
creased his  reluctance  to  leave  the  Algarve  and 
venture  at  such  a  time  among  the  more  ferocious 
population,  and  into  the  more  unsettled  district 
of  Alentejo.  He  was,  however,  at  length  in- 
duced to  proceed,  and  I  quitted  my  kind  friend 
the  Corregidor  with  real  regret.  I  respected 
the  generous  hospitality  which  had  prompted 
him  to  make  a  perfect  stranger  the  constant 
inmate  of  his  house,  and  was  not  insensible  to 
the  high  consideration  which  he,  an  eminent 
ofiicer  under  the  Crown,  had  shown  me  in  per- 
forming a  journey  of  sixty  miles  over  a  hard  and 
johiDg  road  for  the  sole  purpose  of  accompany-^ 
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ing  nic  in  my  expedition  to  the  Cape  ;  but  audi 
is  the  spirit  and  character  of  Portuguese  hospU 
tality.  My  greatest  inconvenience  liad  arisen 
from  Antonio^s  illness  during  my  stay  at  Lagos. 
The  landlord  of  our  miserable  inn  could  only 
place  at  my  disposal  a  small  apartment,  which 
contained  my  servant's  bed  and  mine ;  but  find- 
ing it  impossible  to  sleep  in  the  heated  and  qii« 
wholesome  atmosphere  of  a  sick  man's  room,  I 
generally  passed  the  night  on  my  mattress  in  the 
passage,  which  was  rather  an  uncomfortable  and 
chilling  process.  Had  the  CoiTegidor  been  ap- 
prized of  this  circumstance  he  would  have  forced 
mc  to  accept  a  bed  at  his  house,  but  I  knew  that 
it  was  completely  full,  and  I  was  unwilling  to  en- 
croach further  on  his  kindness. 

I  should  inform  my  readers  that,  in  conse- 
quence of  Antonio's  protracted  indisposition,  I 
engaged  a  young  fellow  to  accompany  me  to 
Faro  in  the  capacity  of  an  attendant.  His  name 
was  Juan,  but  as  he  came  from  that  part  of  the 
Pyrenees  which  adjoins  the  Spanish  frontier,  he 
was  generally  called  the  Borderer  (hombre  di 
raya),  an  appellation  well  suited  to  his  appear- 
ance and  manners,  which  were  wild  and  uncouth 
as  his  native  mountains.     Hearing  of  Antonio's 
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situation  he  came  to  mc  and  bluntly  offered  his 
s^trices;  I  complied  with  his  request,  as  he 
seemed  insensible  to  difficulty  and  danger,  and 
was  likely  to  facilitate  my  progress  through  the 
disturbed  districts.  Accordingly,  having  sent 
Antonio  by  the  shortest  road  and  easiest  con* 
reyance  to  Faro,  I  rode  with  Juan  to  Villa  Nova, 
Y^ich  is,  perhaps,  the  best  harbour  on  the  Al- 
garve  coast ;  and  then,  directing  my  course  into 
the  interior,  I  travelled  through  a  mountainous 
country  to  Silves,  one  of  the  most  ancient  towns 
in  Portugal.  Placed  on  the  summit  of  a  steep 
hill,  it  resembles,  at  a  distance,  a  city  of  other 
days ;  an  impression  confirmed  on  nearer  inspec- 
tion by  its  massive  walls,  its  overhanging  houses, 
and  old-fashioned  windows.  The  women  of 
Silves,  and  indeed  of  all  the  Algarve,  are  in  face 
and  often  in  figure  extremely  beautiful :  their 
complexions  are  pale  but  clear,  their  eyes,  shaded 
by  long  dark  lashes,  are  always  fine,  and  gene- 
rally distinguished  by  a  soft  and  pensive  expres- 
sion, which  pervades  the  countenance  and  even 
characterizes  the  smile.  Spanish  charms  dazzle 
and  rivet  the  beholder ;  the  beauty  of  the  Al- 
garvian,  less  full  of  fire  but  fraught  with  more 
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of  tenderness,  sinks  not,  however,  less  deeply  in 
the  heart. 

Arrived  at  Silves,  I  sent  my  letter  of  intro- 
duction to  the  Mayor,  who  reecived  me  courteously, 
and  invited  me  to  partake  of  a  repast  which  was 
eminently  provincial,  during  which  my  aversion  to 
particular  dishes,  and  my  disinclination  to  annoy 
him  by  refusing  the  proffered  delicacies,  were 
feelings  most  disagreeably  at  variance.  At  length, 
to  my  unspeakable  relief,  I  discovered  some  sau- 
sages made  of  honey,  a  dish  peculiar  to  Algarve, 
and  these  I  invaded  vnih  great  courage,  and 
lauded  with  perfect  sincerity,  and  devoured  with 
amazing  spirit. 

His  anxiety  to  hear  the  most  recent  news  from 
Lisbon,  and  the  eagerness  of  his  questions,  be- 
trayed the  intense  interest  he  felt  in  the  momen- 
tous changes  then  in  progress.  He  was  evidently 
an  Absolutist  in  the  fullest  acceptation  of  the 
word,  hating  moderate  men  and  moderate  mea- 
sures, holding  every  modification  of  the  repre- 
sentative system  in  equal  aversion,  and  abhorring 
liberty,  which  he  designated  as  only  deviVs  play. 
He  read  aloud  with  sparkling  eyes,  and  in  an 
enthusiastic  tone,  a  copy  of  verses  addressed  to 
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the  adherents  of  the  Silvciras,  attacking  the 
Chambers,  iinpugDing  Don  Pcdro'a  claims,  anil 
speaking  of  their  loved  and  lawiiil  Sovereign, 
Don  Miguel,  in  the  language  of  unbounded 
eulogy. 

The  Hoyal  MemberB  of  the  Holy  Alliance 
and  King  George  IV.  of  England  were  warmly 
praised,  but  as  our  late  gracious  Sovereign's  name 
was  the  concluding  ivord  of  the  song,  1  cannot 
say  whether  his  Majesty  was  commended  on  his 
own  account,  or  merely  for  the  sake  of  the 
rhyme.  Putting  his  arm  inio  mine  with  all  the 
cordiality  of  an  old  acquaintance,  he  asked  mo, 
as  we  paced  the  apartment,  whether  many  of  my 
countrymen  were  favourable  to  the  establishment 
of  a  purely  despotic  Government.  I  answered, 
laughingly,  that  there  were  few  Englishmen 
solicitous  for  the  establishment  of  a  system  ab- 
solutely uncontrolled  in  their  own  country. 
"  Well,  but  you  will  admit  that  some  of  your 
nation  entertun  these  opinions,  and  wisdom  is 
only  the  portion  of  the  few."  Saying  tlus  gaily 
he  invited  me  to  explore  the  town. 

The  walls  of  Silves  have  been  little  injured, 
the  old  Saracenic  towers  are  very  imposing,  and  a 
noble  cistern,  built  by  the  Moors,  is  still  in  good 
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preservation.  The  view  extends  over  a  finely 
wooded  country.  Tlic  olive  is  not  pollarded  in 
these  districts,  as  in  many  parts  of  Spain,  where 
that  practice  is  adopted  to. strengthen  the  (Al, 
and  render  it  more  highly  flavoured.  Some  are, 
however,  of  opinion  that  such  a  mode  of  treatment 
only  makes  it  more  rancid ;  but  whatever  may  be 
the  practical  effects  residting  from  that  system  of 
managing  the  olive,  it  is  unquestionably  most 
injurious  to  the  general  appearance  of  the  coun- 
try, which  it  completely  mars,  by  disfiguring  each 
tree  in  detail. 

From  the  cathedral,  where  the  Mayor  knelt 
doAATi  and  prayed  devoutly,  we  adjourned  to  the 
town-hall,  where  the  Municipality  had  been  in- 
vited to  meet  me;  after  mutual  presentations 
and  the  exchange  of  mutual  civilities,  I  again 
mounted  my  horse,  and  rode  on  to  Argus  where  I 
arrived  as  the  night  set  in.  The  inn  was  wretched 
enough,  cats  abounded,  and  women,  of  little  per- 
sonal attraction,  were  scattered  about  the  prin- 
cipal apartment,  engaged  in  the  construction  of 
mats  made  of  the  palma;  an  indigenous  plant, 
very  green  in  its  natural  state,  and  very  white 
when  dried.  I  here  experienced  a  slight  return 
of  fever,  accompanied  with  frequent  shivering. 
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an  affection  increased  by  the  severity  of  the 
night,  and  the  hardness  of  my  couch,  which  was 
only  a  phink  of  wood. 

From  Argus  I  rode  to  Louie,  and  stopped  at 
the  house  of  a  Fidalgo,  Senhor  Sebastiao  Alex- 
andre di  Gama  Lobo,  a  young  man  of  pleasing 
manners,  and  well-informed  on  subjects  connected 
with  his  native  province.  His  house  was  spacious, 
and  the  walls  were  evidently  of  great  antiquity. 
His  gardens  were  pretty,  and  extremely  produc- 
tive, for  he  was  said  to  export  annually  500,000 
oranges  to  England.  He  told  me  that  he  had 
never  crossed  the  boundary  of  the  Algarve ;  and 
although  his  grandfather  had  performed  services 
which  fairly  entitled  him  to  remuneration,  he  had 
never  solicited  any  favour  from  the  Court.  He 
had,  however,  just  obtained  permission  from  the 
government  to  found  an  entail,  for  land  in  Por- 
tugal does  not  descend  by  right  of  birth  to  the 
eldest  son,  unless  so  restricted  by  a  special  act. 

The  Marquis  of  Pombal  perceived  the  theore- 
tical and  perhaps  sometimes  real  inconveniences 
produced  by  the  perpetual  exclusion  of  large 
tracts  of  land  from  the  market,  biit  instead  of 
limiting  the  duration  of  entails,  which  might  not 
have  been  an  injudicious  course  to  pursue,  if 
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indeed  any  legislation  on  the  subject  were  expe- 
dient in  the  actual  state  of  Portugal,  he  unwisely 
deprived  individuals  of  the  power  of  creating 
them  under  any  circumstances,  without  the  express 
permission  of  the  Court ;  a  foolish  restraint  which 
in  some  cases  prevents  the  Portuguese  from  ex- 
ercising a  just  discretion  in  the  disposal  of  their 
property,  and  is,  in  all,  extremely  unfavourable 
to  the  just  maintenance  of  an  aristocratic  in- 
fluence. But  it  was  the  policy  of  that  jealous 
and  over-lauded  minister  not  to  confine  within 
due  limits,  but  to  degrade  that  order  of  nobility 
which,  under  the  guidance  of  a  more  sagacious 
mind,  might  have  become  at  once  the  firm  sup- 
porters of  the  monarchy,  and  the  temperate  guar- 
dians of  the  national  freedom. 

Pombal  certainly  possessed  abilities,  and  un- 
questionably carried  into  effect  some  useful 
reforms,  but  though  more  enlightened  than  the 
mass  of  his  countrymen,  he  imagined,  a  common 
error  of  superficial  minds,  that  a  Uberal  policy 
consists  in  excess  of  change.  He  forgot,  that 
moderation  is  a  proof  of  strength,  and  supposed^ 
because  preceding  ministers  had  adhered  some- 
what too  blindly  to  the  beaten  path,  he  could  not 
deviate  too  widely  from  their  track.      His  public 
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conduct  was  not  based  on  any  public  principle, 
and  he  entered  into  a  most  unrighteous  war 
against  the  nobiUty  of  his  country,  not  because 
he  thought  their  privileges  incompatible  with 
the  well-being  of  other  classes,  but  from  a  moan 
and  rancorous  jealousy  of  an  order  to  which  he 
did  not  naturally  belong.  I  will  not  here  dilate 
upon  the  dark  and  doubtful  history  of  the  Aveiro 
conspiracy,  but  the  sanguinary  policy  by  which, 
upon  that  occasion,  he  triumphed  over  a  portion 
of  his  fellow  subjects,  has  left  an  indelible  stigma 
on  his  memory. 

In  alluding  to  the  tenures  on  which  land  ia 
held  in  Portugal,  I  should  add  that  the  Prazo^ 
a  species  of  leasehold  property  which  I  have 
described  in  a  former  work,  is  exempt  from  the 
operation  of  the  common  law,  and  descends  entire 
to  the  eldest  son.  Land  is  generally  much  sub- 
divided in  Algarve,  and  little  entailed.  Scnhor 
Sebastiao  had,  however,  carried  his  point,  and  was 
in  consequence  on  the  eve  of  uniting  himself 
to  a  young  lady  of  noble  birth.  While  his 
servants  were  preparing  dinner,  we  visited  a 
neighbouring  manufactory,  where  many  hands 
arc  employed  in  the  process  of  extracting  a  kind 
of  weak  brandy  from  the  fig,  and  from  the  algar- 
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Toba ;  a  fruit  much  relished  in  this  part  of  the 
country  by  man  and  beast.  We  called  on  the 
Director  of  the  establishment,  and  Senhor  Sebas- 
tiao  politely  requested  permission  to  show  it  to  a 
friend.  **  Your  Excellency  should  command,  not 
request/'  answered  the  Director,  and  immediately 
conducted  us  over  every  part  of  the  manufactory. 
In  Portugal  the  presence  of  a  Fidalgo  ^nerally 
smooths  down  all  difficulties:  indeed  the  very 
word  has  a  magical  influence  over  the  minds  of 
men.  I  have  observed,  that  the  provincial  nobles 
are  generally  kind  and  considerate  to  the  people, 
and  are  often  repaid  by  their  affection  ;  they  are 
perhaps  too  exclusive  towards  persons  a  degree 
beneath  them  in  rank,  but  even  this  jealousy  of 
the  middling  classes  is  slowly  melting  away  before 
the  spirit  of  the  age.  A  sumptuous  dinner  awaited 
our  return,  succeeded  by  a  dessert  consisting  of 
every  fruit  in  season,  an  infinite  variety  of  sweet- 
meats, and  an  abundance  of  excellent  wines  and 
liqueurs.  From  Louie  I  rode  on  to  Faro,  where  I 
found  letters  from  my  dear  Father  and  Sister,  and 
was  liospitably  received  by  the  British  Consul. 
On  the  following  day  I  dined  at  his  house,  where 
I  met  a  large  Portuguese  society.  We  spent  the 
evening  in  a  delightful  garden  near  the  town. 
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where  the  cavaliers  of  our  party  paid  complinients 
to  the  dark-eyed  dames  of  Faro^  who  in  return 
presented  us  with  bouquets  culled  by  their  own 
fair  hands. 

The  trade  of  Faro  principally  consists  of  bark 
and  oranges;  the  greater  portion  of  the  fruity, 
exported  &om  Lagos,  is  sent  to  Holland ;  but  an^ 
enormous  proportion  of  the  cargoes  exported  from^ 
Faro  are  sliippcd  for  England.  Antonio  had  by 
this  time  in  a  great  measure  recovered  from  his 
illness,  but  with  reviving  health  his  fears  of  mobs 
and  massacres  revived,  and  lie  now  declared  that 
he  would  not  prosecute  any  further  a  godless 
expedition  into  the  interior  of  the  country;  ia 
conformity  with  this  declaration,  he  announced 
his  intention  of  remaining  at  Faro  until  the  public 
tranquillity  should  be  restored. 

He  was  certainly  unfit  to  cope  with  the  dif- 
ficulties and  dangers  of  the  time,  and  I  afterwards 
regretted  that  any  entreaties  on  his  part  should 
have  tempted  mc  to  engage  him  as  an  attendant 
on  such  a  doubtful  expedition.  He  remained  in 
the  south  of  Portugal,  and  reaped  the  bitter 
firuits  which  are  generally  the  portion  of  timid 
and  indecisive  men  whose  lot  is  cast  in  times  of 
peril  and  alarm.     He  remained  unmolested  till 

e3 
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the  breaking  out  of  the  revolutioii  in  &vour  of 
Don  Miguel,  but  at  that  critical  period,  when  the 
English  name  was  held  in  execration,  he  was  re- 
cognised by  the  populace  as  the  servant  of  an 
English  gentleman.  He,  indeed,  escaped  their 
violence,  but  lived  in  a  state  of  perpetual  terror, 
subjected  to  many  hardships,  concealing  himself 
by  day,  and  never  sleeping  two  successive  nights 
under  the  same  roof.  Body  and  mind  sank  under 
the  united  pressure  of  physical  suffering  and 
mental  anxiety;  naturally  weak,  he  fell  into  a 
deplorable  state  of  health,  and  though  he  at 
length  returned  to  England  he  never  rallied 
again,  but  died  in  a  few  months.  Had  he  ad- 
hered to  his  Master's  fortunes,  he  would  cer- 
tainly have  encountered  some  rough  weather, 
but  would  probably  have  stemmed  the  gale,  and 
gained  the  port  in  safety. 

I  now  engaged  the  Borderer  for  the  remainder 
of  my  expedition,  much  against  the  advice  of  my 
friends  at  Faro,  who  represented  to  me  the  inex- 
pediency of  trusting  to  the  precarious  fidelity  of 
such  a  man  in  the  lawless  state  of  the  districts 
which  I  intended  to  traverse.  In  consequence  of 
these  representations  I  made  inquiries  respecting 
other  servants,  but  found  no  one  disposed  to  ac- 
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company  me  through  a  country  so  proverbial  for 
the  fierceness  of  its  inhabitants  as  Alentejo,*  at  a 
time  when  it  was  evidently  on  the  eve  of  breaking 
out  into  open  insurrection.  During  my  stay  at 
Faro,  very  serious  apprehensions  were  entertained 
for  the  tranquillity  of  the  town ;  the  people  had 
already  given  very  obvious  indications  of  angry 
feeling,  and  great  disturbances  were  expected  on 
the  morning  previous  to  my  departure ;  but  the 
storm  blew  over  for  that  day,  and  the  explosion 
did  not  immediately  take  place.  Feeling  the  full 
force  of  the  objections  urged  against  Juan,  I 
adopted  a  plan  which  may  seem  foolish  enough 
to  persons  unused  to  travel  in  disturbed  countries, 
and  perforce  associate  with  desperate  characters f' 
but  my  intercourse  with  both  had  been  pretty 
considerable  during  my  various  rambles,  and  I 
felt  that  it  was'  the  only  mode  by  which  I  could 
Combine  my  desire  of  retaining  so  useful  an  ad-* 
venturer  >vith  a  due  regard  to  my  personal  safety. 
I  therefore  summoned  him  to  my  apartmentj, 
counted  over  my  money  before  him,  and  confided 
it  to  his  care,    I  knew  from  experience  that  many 

*  I  have  heard  it  stated  that  the  crimes  committed  in  Alentejo 
exceed  in  number  those  which  are  perpetrated  over  all  the  reit  of 
the  kingdom. 


^      1^11^ 
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often  pass  the  nighty  he,  assisted 
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my  money,  if  he  were  suffered  to  re 
of  it,  without  attempting  my  life 
wards  some  cause  to  think  that  n 
this  point  was  not  altogether  fallac 
for  the  Borderer.     Having  thus  i 
guard  against  domestic  treason^  I 
sures  of  precaution  asrainst  m*'  ^'^ 
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remainder  in  the  saddle  by  means  of  an  incision 
ingeniously  made,  and  scarcely  perceptible  on  the 
minutest  inspection ;  keeping  in  our  pockets  only 
a  few  gold  pieces  and  many  silver  crowns,  as 
those  champions  of  the  public  road  are  always 
incommoded,  and  sometimes  disagreeably  un- 
courteous,  if  the  bank  entirely  stops  payment. 

At  Tavira  I  sent  my  letter  of  introduction  to 
Senor  Xavier  Palmerin,  Governor  of  the  Al- 
garve,  and  was  received  by  him  with  unbounded 
kindness  and  hospitality.  He  introduced  me  to 
his  son  Augustus,  a  fine  young  man  scarcely 
twenty,  well  informed,  and  of  distinguished  but 
simple  and  unpretending  manners.  Immediately 
afterwards,  as  dinner  was  announced,  his  ^vife, 
Madame  Palmerin,  a  graceful  woman,  who  had 
evidently  mixed  much  in  the  world,  and  pos- 
sessed great  conversational  powers,  entered  the 
room.  The  English  custom  of  asking  individuals 
at  table  to  drink  wine  is  unknown  among  the 
Portuguese,  but  we  pledged  each  other's  healths 
abundantly,  and  filled  our  cups  to  the  prosperity 
of  our  mutual  friends.  In  the  evening  Augustus 
mounted  me  on  a  milk  white  charger,  whose 
proudly  arched  neck  bespoke  its  Andalusian 
breed.    We  rode  to  the  coast,  where  I  saw  a^ 
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guarded  m  the  expression  of  his  opinion,  it  was 
evident  that  the  general  feeling  inclined  strongly 
to  the  Infant.  They  maintained  his  heart  was 
excellent^  excused  his  early  foUies^  and  declared 
that  the  enthusiastic  attachment  felt  for  him  in 
Algarve  knew  no  bounds.  Madame  said,  that 
ladies  wept  when  they  spoke  of  their  Prince,  and 
earried  his  portrait  in  their  bosoms,  a  fact  un- 
doubtedly true,  as  I  was  assured  by  one  lady  that 
she  wore  his  miniature  next  to  her  heart  by  day 
and  night.  The  Governor  informed  me  that  he 
experienced  the  utmost  difficulty  in  preventing 
the  people  of  Tavira  from  committing  acts  of 
violence  against  persons  supposed  to  be  adverse 
to  Don  MigueVs  claims,  and  indeed  Senhor  and 
Senhora  Palmerin,  though  ardent  Miguelists 
themselves,  were  eminently  calculated  to  allay  the 
bitter  animosities  that  had  grown  out  of  the  civil 
dissensions,  as  far  as  general  kindness  and  conci- 
liation could  have  that  blessed  effect  In  the 
course  of  the  evening  I  conversed  with  a  gentle- 
man who  impugned  the  conduct  of  the  Constitu- 
tionalists, and  though  he  did  not  directly  object 
to  the  constitution  itself,  gave  it  a  side  hit  by  a 
very  novel  argument ;  he  contended,  that  if  the 
Sovereign^  who  was  a  single  individual,  could  err. 
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and  his  error  produce  mischief^  the  mischief  occa* 
sioned  by  an  error  of  the  whole  Chamberj  wUch 
consisted  of  two  hundred  persons,  would  be  ex- 
actly two  hundred  times  more  detrimental  to  the 
state,  although  the  act  committed  might  be  pre- 
cisely the  same  in  both  cases.  The  company  dis- 
persed before  supper,  after  which  I  retired  to 
rest.  The  luxury  of  repose  was  that  night  in 
some  degree  alloyed  by  a  little  circumstance 
which  Madame  related  during  supper,  as  having 
occurred  in  the  sleeping  room  allotted  to  me  only 
a  few  days  before  my  arrival.  A  young  girl  sud- 
denly entering  the  apartment  perceived  a  large 
snake  coiled  up  behind  the  door;  disturbed  by 
her  entrance  it  glided  away,  and  could  not  after- 
wards be  found.  On  examining  the  apartment,  I 
had  no  difficulty  in  accounting  either  for  its  en- 
trance or  for  its  disappearance,  as  both  the  ceiling 
and  floor  were  old  and  full  of  crevices,  many  of 
which  I  could  not  stop  by  any  contrivance. 
Knowing  that  these  reptiles  are  attracted  by 
warmth,  I  lay  down  to  rest  with  some  uneasy 
sensations,  as  such  an  addition  to  my  soUtary 
couch  was  not  the  most  desirable  partner  man 
could  covet,  and  twice,  I  confess  to  my  shame,  as 
I  felt  the  smooth  cold  sheet,  I  started  up  believing 
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that  the  creature  was  even  then  in  the  act  of  en- 
twining itself  around  me.  These  noxious  intru- 
sions arc  by  no  means  uncommon  in  the  Algarve; 
there  is  also  a  small  ant  that  infests  the  houses, 
and  is  cursed  with  an  outrageous  appetite,  which 
brings  down  upon  its  tiny  but  devoted  head  the 
vengeance  pf  hard-hearted  housekeepers ;  and  a 
jet  black  earwig,  of  a  species  resembling  our  own, 
but  of  a  larger  size,  is  often  seen  crawling  with 
incredible  rapidity,  and  unceremoniously  intruding 
upon  society  to  the  unspeakable  dismay  of  nervous 
dames. 

The  Governor  kindly  urged  me  to  protract  my 
stay  at  Tavira,  and  I  should  have  spent  mth 
pleasure  some  days  among  that  amiable  family, 
but  was  deterred  from  accepting  his  invitation  by 
my  increasing  conviction  of  an  approaching  revo- 
lution, which  would  probably  render  my  journey 
into  Alentejo,  if  deferred,  not  only  difficult,  but 
absolutely  impracticable.  He  gave  me  a  letter 
to  the  Juiz  de  Fora  of  Villa  Real,  and,  as  a 
mark  of  high  consideration,  commanded  a  naval 
officer  to  convey  me  in  a  government  sloop  to 
Mertola.  Society  was  very  languid  at  Tavira, 
partly  from  local  causes,  and  partly  from  the 
gloomy  aspect  of  public  affairs ;  the  regiment  of 
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Tavira  had  declared  in  favour  of  the  Infant  on 
the  first  announcement  of  the  Charter,  and  had 
taken  refuge  in  Spain  after  the  suppression  of  the 
revolt ;  the  wives  of  the  exiled  ofiicers  remained 
at  home,  and  spent  their  solitary  hours  in  praying 
for  their  injured  Prince,  and  in  mourning  over 
their  absent  lords ;  a  degree  of  fidelity  unusual 
in  the  present  day  among  any  wives,  but  most  es- 
pecially in  the  Peninsula ;  isolated  from  the  rest 
of  their  countrywomen,  the  spirit  of  the  age  has 
scarcely  yet  approached  the  ladies  of  Tavira; 
many  of  them  still  wear  the  long  Moorish  veil, 
and  rarely  appear  in  places  of  public  resort,  even 
in  the  day,  and  are  content  to  see  the  world  from 
their  grated  windows. 

Leaving  Tavira  I  rode  through  a  pretty  and 
populous  country  to  Villa  Heal.  Some  lizards  of 
an  enormous  size,  probably  exceeding  a  foot  in 
length,  crossed  my  path  ;  centipedes  of  huge  di- 
mensions did  ample  credit  to  their  hundred  feet, 
and  the  far-famed  camelcons  were  occasionally 
basking  on  the  sunny  walls.  The  American  po- 
tato and  the  plantain  is  to  be  found  in  the  gar- 
dens of  the  villas  by  which  wc  passed.  In  the 
Spanish  Consul,  who  signed  my  passport  at  Villa 
Seal,  1  recognised  an  individual  attached  to  the 
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British  Consulate  during  my  residence  at  Cadiz 
some  years  tefore.  Embarking' in  a  vessel  manned 
by  a  frolicsome  set  of  fishermen,  and  crossing  the 
Guadiana,  a  fine  broad  stream  which  falls  into 
the  sea  immediately  below  the  passage,  I  landed 
at  Ayamontc,  which  I  visited  solely  because  it 
was  a  Spanish  town,  as  I  like  to  trace  the  na- 
tional differences  that  often  appear  strongly 
marked  when  placed  in  juxta-position.  The 
houses  are  neat,  have  flat  roofa,  and  are  deco- 
rated with  arcades,  according  to  the  fashion  of 
the  country.  ITie  men  are  handsome,  and  gaily 
dressed,  wearing  short  jackets  and  ornamented 
hats;  but  the  children  are  badly  clothed.  I 
perambulated  the  town  with  great  expedition, 
as  certain  doleful  reminiscences  of  Spanish  in- 
terference recuiTcd  to  my  mind ;  feeling  no  in- 
cbnation  to  resume  hosliUlies  with  the  hydra,  I 
asked  no  questions  and  entered  no  house,  but 
relumed  to  Villa  Real  the  same  evening,  after  a 
very  moderate  investigation  cf  the  place.  On 
the  following  niuming  I  saw  an  instance  of 
cruelty  to  animals,  a  fault  from  which  the  Por- 
tuguese are  by  no  means  free,  notwithstanding 
the  general  mildness  of  their  manners,  and  a 
very  great  fault  it  is.     A  little  boy  was  holding 
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festcd  with  dogs  which  are  | 
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pletely  superseded  by  his  love  of  man^  he  is  so 
often  the  companion  of  our  sports  and  the  mi- 
nister of  our  pleasures,  he  is  so  frequently  "  the 
first  to  welcome,  foremost  to  defend," — that  the 
individual  who  can  inflict  causeless  suffering  on 
a  dog  has,  in  my  humble  opinion,  little  of  man- 
hood but  the  name.  It  may  be  observed  that, 
generally  speaking,  cruelty  to  animals  is  more  or 
less  prevalent  among  nations  as  the-national  mo- 
rality is  high  or  low. 

At  Naples  the  most  revolting  instances  of  bar- 
barity are  not  infrequent,  and  do  not  incur  the 
public  reprobation.  Men  who  have  kept  mules 
for  years  will  sell  them,  when  old  and  unfit  for 
further  work,  to  be  baited  and  torn  to  pieces  by 
dogs,  and  thus  repay  a  life  of  faithful  service  by 
a  death  of  agonizing  pain. 

Much  cruelty  is  practised  at  the  bull-fights' in 
Spain ;  but  in  South  America,  where  the  public 
mind  is  in  a  still  less  healthy  state,  the  barba* 
rities  inflicted  at  those  public  festivals  are  too 
revolting  to  be  endured  in  the  mother  country. 
In  Germany,  where  manners  are  simple  and 
morals  generally  pure  and  unadulterated,  hu- 
manity towards  animals  is  a  virtue  sedulously 
inculcated  and  widely  practised.     Nor  is  this 
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quality  by  any  means  rare  among  the  virtuooB 

Swiss. 

In  England  societies  have  been  formed  for  the 
protection  of  the  brute  creation^  and  the  im- 
proved feelings  of  a  more  religious  age  have 
compelled  the  legislature  to  pass  enactments  re- 
straining some  of  the  monstrous  cruelties  which 
formerly  prevailed.  Much,  indeed,  has  been 
done,  but  much  remains  to  do.  The  pulpit 
should  impress  on  the  public,  and  parents  on  the 
youthful  mind,  a  just  abhorrence  of  this  most  un- 
manly vice.  Many  of  the  Dissenters  have  warmly 
co-operated  with  the  better  portion  of  the  public 
press  in  this  sacred  cause,  but  have  the  ministers 
of  the  Established  Church  performed  their  part 
with  equal  zeal  ?  Have  that  excellent  body  of 
men  promoted,  in  this  respect,  with  sufficient  dili- 
gence the  will  of  Him,  who  in  his  merciful  regard 
for  every  creature  which  his  goodness  has  en- 
dowed with  life,  commanded  that  the  ox  should 
not  be  muzzled  when  it  trod  the  corn,  that  the 
dam  should  not  be  taken  with  the  young,  that 
the  ass  should  not  be  yoked  together  with  the 
ox,  that  the  kid  should  not  be  seethed  in  its 
mother's  milk,  and  that  the  knife  should  be 
sharpened  before  the  sacrifice  was  slain  ? 
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Exhibitions  have  indeed,  within  the  last  few 
years,  taken  place  in  England,  which,  except  at 
Paris,  have  hardly  a  parallel  in  iniquity.  These 
exhibitions  have,  indeed,  upon  more  than  one  oc- 
casion, drawn  down  the  execration  of  the  British 
public ;  but  yet  it  is  a  fact,  replete  with  shame 
and  sorrow  to  a  religious  people,  that  the  "  hell- 
ish Magendie/'  *  as  he  is  termed  by  an  eloquent 
writer,  should  have  been  permitted  to  soil  this 
country  by  his  bloody  sacrifices,  to  pander  to 
the  worst  passions  of  human  nature,  and  first  to 
vitiate  and  then  attract  the  minds  of  our  British 
youth  by  the  excessive  horrors  he  deliberately 
submitted  to  their  view;  atrocities  which  he 
weekly  perpetrates  at  Paris,  not  for  the  advance- 
ment of  general  science,  but  to  illustrate  positions 
indisputably  established,  or  perhaps  to  augment 
the  amount  of  his  own  receipts  at  the  expense 
of  every  virtuous  feeling.  Who  can  peruse  the 
published  statement  of  experiments  made  re- 
cently at  Edinburgh,  by  one  of  his  disciples^f 
without  feeling  disgust  and  grief  that  such  acts 

*  As  an  operator  the  man  is  not  I  believe  unskilful ;  bnt 
medieal  men  abroad  observe,  that  «comme  m^decin  il  est  tres 
faible  " — the  truly  wise  are  rarely  cruel. 

t  A  man  of  the  name  of  Boillaud.  Vide  Note  at  the  end  of 
the  book. 
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could  )iavc  been  perpetrated  in  a  Protestant 
country,  and  tliat  such  a  statement  could  have 
been  addressed  to  a  Protestant  public?  I  will 
not  harrow  up  the  feelings  of  my  readers  by 
dwelling  upon  the  enormities  recorded  in  that 
publication ;  I  will  not  dilate  upon  dogs  kept  is 
a  state  of  torture  for  sixteen  consecutive  days, 
with  burning  irons  forced  into  their  heads,  and 
all  that  long  tissue  of  detestable  viUanies,  as 
those  experiments  are  justly  termed  by  the  Editor 
of  the  "  Literary  Gazette,"  who,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  an  honest  indignation,  exclaims  that 
the  authors  and  abettors  of  such  crimes  should 
be  excluded  from  the  pale  of  society. 

What  portion  of  the  British  public  can  such 
a  publication  have  been  intended  to  corrupt?* 
Where,  indeed,  can  it  have  touched  a  kindred 
string  ?  I  do  not  believe  that  such  practices  find 
favour  generally  with  medical  men  in  England. 
I  have  known  many  individuals  belonging  to  that 
profession,  and  have  found  them  honourable  as 
men  of  the  world,  full  of  sympathy  in  tlie  hour  of 
affliction,  and  often  imbued  with  high  Christian 
princi])lc ;  but  these  protracted  butcheries,  which 
degrade  the  operator  far  lower  than  the   poor 

*  Phrenological  Journal  and  Miscellany,  vol.  riL 
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brute  on  which  he  exercises  his  fiendish  skill, 
this  soiling  of  the  hands  for  hours^  aye,  for  days 
together,  in  blood,  this  grovelling  in  torture,  is 
inconsistent  with  any  spirit  of  Christian  charity, 
or  with  the  proper  feelings  of  a  human  being. 
Vivisection  may  perhaps  be  justifiable  in  some 
rare  cases  of  acknowledged  utility,  but  carried 
to  this  horrible  extent,  it  is  a  plague-spot  on  an 
honourable  part  of  the  body  social,  and  should 
be  extirpated,  or  at  least  restrained  by  legal 
enactments,  within  the  narrowest  limits  possible ; 
othenvise  it  will  involve,  in  no  common  obloquy, 
the  profession  that  has  produced  a  Baillie,  that  is 
illustrated  by  a  Halford,  and  that,  existing  for 
the  noble  purpose  of  mitigating  the  suficrings  of 
humanity,  tends  naturally  to  soften  and  to  elevate 
the  heart.  But  this  stain  upon  the  profession 
will  be  soon  effaced,  the  improved  feelings  and 
increased  religion  of  the  day  cannot  and  will  not 
slumber  over  practices  so  utterly  abhorrent  to 
the  mild  spirit  of  our  faith. 

I  embarked  at  seven  in  the  morning  in  the 
sloop-of-war  prepared  for  me  by  the  Governor  s 
order;  we  were  assisted  by  the  tide,  and  the 
wind  though  faint  was  favourable.  Tlie  hills 
were  sandy,   and  rather  bold  than  high,  and 

VOL.  II.  F 
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villages  were  occasionally  scattered  along  tbe 
banks  of  the  river^  which  there  divides  the  king- 
doms of  Spain  and  Portug^.  Completely  ex- 
hausted by  the  sun,  which  was  that  day  intolezi- 
bly  oppressive,  for  the  violent  heats  had  alxeadj 
set  in,  I  slept  tiU  we  readied  Alcoiitin»  a  village 
prettily  situated  on  the  edge  of  the  water.  I  had 
just  engaged  a  room  at  a  private  houses  as  theie 
was  no  inn,  when  the  Commander  of  the  skiop 
arrived  and  brought  a  civil  message  firom  the 
Mayor,  who  expressed  regret  that  I  should  have 
thought  of  occuppng  any  house  but  his  during 
my  stay  at  Alcoutin.  I  adjourned  to  liis  house: 
he  was  an  intelligent  young  man,  a  native  of  the 
Traz  OS  Montes,  and  told  me  that  for  many  years 
he  had  spent  his  little  income  in  collecting  a 
library  which  was  burnt  by  the  insurgents  after 
the  capture  of  Braganza.  On  that  occasion  he 
was  compelled  to  fly,  and  endured  great  liard- 
ships,  rambling  among  the  mountains,  and  sleep* 
ing  in  the  open  air  when  the  ground  was  covered 
with  snow.  In  the  cool  of  the  evening  we  ex> 
plored  the  environs  of  Alcoutin,  and  strayed  into 
a  garden  belonging  to  a  lady  of  some  distinction, 
whom  we  met  in  one  of  the  walks ;  joining  parties, 
we  sat  down  beneath  a  fine  orange  tree,  and 
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feasted  on  the  fruit,  which  her  servants  were  ^- 
thering  from  the  branches.  The  erening^  was 
delicious^  the  birds  sang  sweetly,  the  sky  was 
doudless,  and  a  few  brilliant  stars  were  gradually 
ccKpsed  by  the  moon  which  was  rising  and  be- 
coming brighter  every  moment  At  length  we 
returned  to  Alcoutin,  and  sitting  near  the  win- 
dow of  the  Mayor's  house  enjoyed  a  view  which 
can  hardly  be  surpassed  in  rural  beauty.  Above 
and  around  us  were  bold  and  picturesque  hills ; 
the  moon-beams  quivered  on  the  peaceful  Grua- 
diana  as  it  rolled  along,  showed  the  clear  outline 
of  the  Spanish  mountains,  and  lit  up  the  village 
of  San  Lucar  on  the  opposite  bank. 

As  we  were  gazing  upon  that  tranquil  scene, 
the  Captain,  a  fine  old,  weather-beaten  sailor, 
appeared  and  summoned  me  to  embark.  He 
steered,  and,  as  the  wind  had  completely  fallen, 
our  crew,  consisting  of  several  stout  fellows^  were 
compelled  to  row.  The  voyage  was  delightful ; 
the  atr  was  warm,  not  a  sound  was  heard  but  die 
dash  of  the  oars,  and  among  the  thickets  on  the 
bank 

"the  wakeful  nightiiigalt. 
Who  all  uight  long  her  amorous  descant  sung.*' 

As  we  proceeded,  the  river  ceased  to  divide  the 
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two  kingdoms,  and  I  bade  a  final  farewell  fo 
Spain.  Occasionally,  we  passed  some  boats, 
which  appeared  to  shun  our  observation,  and  al- 
though only  a  few  yards  distant  from  us,  weib 
almost  concealed  by  the  deep  shade  of  the  rodcB 
under  which  they  glided.  But  the  Captam^i 
liccn  and  practised  eye  detected  the  slightest 
movement  on  the  face  of  the  water.  He  regu- 
larly challenged  the  crews  of  the  passing  boats, 
and  on  their  reply  some  mysterious  signs  were 
exchanged,  which  I  aftcnvards  learnt  had  refier- 
cncc  to  the  revolt  at  that  time  breaking  out  in 
these  districts.  On  parting  from  them,  the  Cap- 
tain, according  to  the  fashion  of  the  country,  in- 
variably saluted  them  in  the  following  words 
pronounced  in  a  very  peculiar  cadence — "May 
you  pass  in  safety  to  your  home !  may  you  pre- 
serve your  health!  I  esteem  you  greatly."  In 
making  use  of  these  expressions  he  paused  dis- 
tinctly between  each  separate  sentence,  but  was 
never  interrupted  by  the  person  whom  he  ad- 
dressed. His  hearer  stood  always  in  an  attitude 
of  profound  and  solemn  attention  till  the  Cap- 
tain had  ceased  to  speak,  and  then  made  his 
salutation  in  the  very  same  form  of  words,  the 
Captain  in  his  turn  listening  with  an  air  of  equal 
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Mteation.     After  this  interchange  of  ci^^ilitics  the 
respective  parties  pursued  their  different  ways. 
These  formal  greetings  are  not  in  this  part  of 
J'prtugal  restricted  to  any  class,  scarcely  indeed 
^Q  .apy  jage.     I  have  seen  lads  eleven  or  twelve 
years  old  addressing  each  other  with  the  same 
gravity  of  manner  and  in  the  same  ceremonious 
^iy\e,  introducing  also  the  regular  pauses  be- 
tween sentences  that  are  rather  sung  than  said. 
^t  length  we    reached  Mertola»    and    moored 
,beneath  a  high  and  picturesque  rock. 
.    The  Captain,  who  evidently  entertained  sus- 
picions which  he  did  not  think  right  to  commu- 
nicate, sent  a  man  to  the  town,  whose  return 
J,  awaited  with  impatience,  as  I  felt  extremely 
&tigued,  and  the  night  was  far  advanced  and 
had  become  very  cold.    He  brought  the  unwel- 
roome  tidings   of  a  general   revolt  at  Mcrtola, 
.vifhich  he  said  would  render  any  attempt  on  our 
part  to  enter  the  town  that  night  extremely  pc- 
rUous.      I  therefore  wrapped  myself  up  in  my 
.plaid  and,  lying  down  on  one  of  the  benches, 
look  my  rest  alfresco.    The  blazing  torches,  re- 
flected in  the  water,  brought  out  in  strong  relief 
the  tall  figures  of  our  crew,  dressed  in  their  white 
trowsera  and  wearing  the  scarlet  sash  and  the 
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Algarvc  bonnet;  lit  up  the  ei^^  countenanees 
of  8ome>  who  were  actively  engaged  in  the  divi* 
sion  of  their  rude  fare,  and  showed  the  death-like 
repose  of  others,  who  exhausted  by  their  labonn 
were  sunk  in  a  heavy  sleep.  I  awoko  early,  and 
lay  for  some  hours  shivering  on  the  bench  in  a 
most  uncomfortable  state,  for  the  morning  air 
was  intensely  cold,  and  brought  back  a  consider- 
able return  of  my  late  feverish  attack. 

On  entering  the  town  I  found  it  in  a  state  of 
extreme  agitation.  The  people  had  risen  against 
the  Authorities  some  hours  before  my  arrival, 
and  had  proclaimed  Don  Miguel  Absolute  King; 
and  large  bodies  of  men  were  still  parading  the 
streets,  wearing  the  Miguelist  colours,  and 
threatening  to  renew  the  tumults  of  the  preced- 
ing day.  An  immense  proportion  of  the  no- 
bility, the  clergy,  and  the  magistracy  had  placed 
themselves  at  the  head  of  the  movement,  and,  at 
a  public  meeting  just  held,  had  drawn  up  a  peti- 
tion entreating  the  Infant  to  abolish  the  demo- 
cratic institutions  recently  established.  This 
meeting  was  attended  by  one  hundred  and  se- 
venty-four persons,  among  whom  there  were  only 
four  dissentients,  who  drew  up  a  counter-petition, 
in  which  they  defended  their  opposition  to  the 
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prayer  of  the  petitioners  on  curionB  groanda. 
Thej  declared  that  the  original  petition  had  a 
tendency  to  fetter  the  will  of  the  Infant,  by  dic- 
tating to  him  the  line  of  conduct  he  ought  to 
pursue^  and  was  consequently  of  a  seditious  and 
disloyal  character.  Under  this  pious  dread  of 
infringing  upon  the  prerogative  they  sought  to 
disguise  their  real  anxiety  to  preserve  the  Con- 
stitution, and  endeavoured  to  save  it  by  an  ap- 
peal to  principles  still  more  despotic  than  those 
which  were  advocated  by  their  opponents :  they 
were,  in  fact,  unwilling  to  resign  their  liberties 
without  a  struggle,  but  were  equally  desirous  to 
avert  the  anger  of  the  Grovemment,  and  their 
mode  of  reconciling  these  conflicting  objects  was 
whimsical  enough.  The  town  was  in  such  a  dis- 
turbed state  that  I  could  not  visit  some  fine  re- 
mains of  antiquity. 

From  Mertola  I  rode  over  a  large  tract  of 
country  abounding  in  cork  and  covered  with  la- 
vender and  cistus  to  a  ruined  house,  then  used 
as  an  inn,  and  situated  in  the  heart  of  the  wil- 
derness, many  miles  distant  from  any  other 
habitation.  Here  I  stopped,  for  I  was  ill  and  too 
exhausted  to  proceed  farther.  Two  noble  storks 
were  perched  on  a  low  tree  near  the  house,  and 
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guarded  a  huge  nest  which  they  had  built  in  its 
branches,  while  the  lesser  birds,  availing  them- 
selves of  window-frames  that  never  yet  inclosed 
a  pane  of  glass,  had  made  their  habitation  in  the 
ceiling  of  my  room,  and  flew  to  and  fro  in  utter 
disregard  of  mortal  man.  I  was  drinking  tea 
when  the  Borderer  entered  and  informed  me 
that  some  peasants  had  intimated  their  intention 
of  invading  my  apartment.  They  said  that  in 
their  youth  they  had  often  heard  their  fathers 
speak  of  the  English,  but  had  never  themselves 
seen  an  individual  of  that  nation,  and  were 
anxious  to  avail  themselves  of  the  present  oppor- 
tunity. I  desired  Juan  to  give  my  compliments, 
and  say  I  should  have  great  pleasure  in  being 
exhibited.  On  the  strength  of  this  inWtation 
some  wild  looking  fellows  appeared,  and  stand- 
ing in  a  row  fixed  their  stupid  eyes  upon  me,  as 
if  determined  to  enjoy  a  perfect  view  of  the  wild 
beast;  thus  they  gazed  continuously  upon  me 
for  some  minutes,  but  never  uttered  a  word,  and 
at  length  departed  as  they  came  witho\it  the 
slightest  salutation. 

1  was  ill  and  shivering,  though  the  evening 
was  really  warm;  I  therefore  gladly  established 
myself  in  the  kitchen,  for  the  sake  of  its  roaring 
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fire.  The  room  was  spacious  and  imperfectly 
lighted,  the  chimney  huge  and  the  roof  high  and 

.pointed.  Here  I  observed  a  man  of  singular 
appearance,  sitting  apart,  and  neither  speaking 
himself  nor  spoken  to  by  others.  His  face  was 
pale  and  haggard,  his  eyes  deep  sunk,  and  his 
hairs  were  prematurely  gi*ey. 

The  Borderer  whispered  in  my  ear  that  he  was 
one  of  the  dreadful  Lobishomens,  a  devoted  race 
held  in  mingled  horror  and  commiseration,  and 
never  mentioned  without  emotion  by  the  Portu- 
guese peasantry.  They  believe  that  if  a  woman 
be  delivered  of  seven  male  infants  successively, 
the  seventh,  by  an  inexplicable  fatality,  becomes 
subject  to  the  powers  of  darkness,  and  is  com- 
pelled on  every  Saturday  evening  to  assume  the 
likeness  of  an  ass.  So  changed,  and  followed  by 
a  horrid  train  of  dogs,  he  is  forced  to  run  an  im- 
pious race  over  the  moors,  and  through  the  vil- 
lages, nor  is  allowed  an  interval  of  rest  till  the 

.dawning  sabbath  terminates  his  sufferings,  and 
restores  him  to  his  human  shape. 

If  therefore  a  peasant  chance  to  meet  a  pale 
and  weary  traveller,  at  an  early  hour  on  a  Sunday 
morning,  he  shudders,  and  in  fancy  sees  the  traces 
left  by  the  infernal  chase  upon  the  stranger's 

f3 
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haggard  countenance.  A  wound  inflicted  n|m 
the  poor  victim  of  thii  unhallowed  agency,  daring 
the  very  act  of  transformation^  can  alone  releas 
him  from  such  an  accursed  bondage ;  a  liberatian 
supx>o8ed  to  be  most  rarely  effected,  becsoae  tern 
men  have  oourage  to  behold  the  appalling  chaa^B 
in  progress,  and  still  fewer  have  sufficient  cool- 
ness to  strike  the  critical  blow  at  the  exact 
moment.  Such  is  the  superstition  of  the  Lobia- 
homens,  diffused  more  or  less  over  the  whole  of 
Portugal,  but  subject  to  different  versions  in  dif- 
ferent districts,  and  only  credited  implicitly  in  the 
wild  and  lonely  wastes  of  Alentejo. 

On  the  following  morning  I  continued  my 
journey  to  Beja,  over  an  immense  plain  for  the 
most  part  uncultivated,  but  occasionally  varied 
by  patcl\es  of  com  and  groups  of  trees,  and 
bounded  by  the  Spanish  hills.  A  creature  crossed 
my  path  resembling  a  lizard  in  form  and  coloor, 
but  of  such  an  enormous  size  that  I  can  hardly 
believe  it  to  have  been  an  animal  of  that  species, 
and  should  have  certainly  thought  it  a  guana  if 
it  were  not  extremely  doubtful  whether  any  rep- 
tiles of  that  tribe  are  ever  found  in  Portugal. 

Bcja  stands  on  an  eminence,  and  with  its  an- 
cient gate  and  fine  girdle  of  Moorish  towers  is 
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conspicuous  from  afar.  The  Mayor  receiTcd  me 
irith  great  civiUty,  but  expressed  the  most  un- 
feigned surprise  at  the  arrival  of  an  English 
Ix)r>  as  he  emphatically  called  me,  observing  that 
the  motives  which  could  have  induced  me  to  visit 
Beja  were  quite  un&thomable,  and  far  exceeded 
his  powers  of  divination.  The  greatest  impedi- 
ment to  my  researches  invariably  arose  from  the 
total  inability  of  the  natives  to  comprehend  the 
feeling  which  prompts  an  Englishman  to  forsake 
ihe  comforts  of  his  native  land,  and  prosecute 
a  fatiguing  and  hazardous  journey  through  a 
disturbed  country. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  great  Peninsular 
towns,  the  people,  accustomed  to  the  visits  of 
Englishmen,  acknowledge  the  harmless  nature 
of  their  investigations,  and  only  wonder  at  the 
national  infatuation.  But  my  arrival  created  the 
utmost  astonishment  in  those  remote  and  secluded 
parts  of  southern  Portugal  which  had  been  rarely 
visited  by  a  stranger ;  being  engaged  in  no 
mercantile  transactions,  and  having  no  ostensible 
business,  I  could  not  assign  any  of  those  reasons 
which  influence  other  travellers,  and  render  then: 
motives  explicable  to  the  mind  of  a  foreigner. 

My  journey  to  the  fortress  of  Sagres,  and  after- 
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wards  to  Capo  St.  Vincent,  had  not  ofdy  ext^ted 
surprise,  but  actual  conaternation.  The  moei 
absurd  reports  of  an  approaching  descent  upon 
the  coast  by  a  British  force  were  circulated  among 
the  people,  and  credited  by  persons  whose  mow 
extended  means  of  information  should  have  pre- 
served them  from  the  popular  error.  The  people 
of  Bcja  were  so  suspicious  of  my  motives,  that 
some  gentlemen  to  whom  I  sent  letters  of  intro- 
duction were  rather  disposed  to  treat  them  fi% 
forgeries,  than  to  admit  that  an  Englishman  of 
rank  could  actually  be  travelling  through  the 
country,  at  such  a  time,  for  the  mere  gratification 
of  his  curiosity. 

The  soil  near  Bcja  is  good,  but  near  Evora  it 
is  of  a  lighter  and  less  productive  kind.  The 
absence  of  cultivation  over  so  great  a  part  of 
Alentejo  is  not,  I  think,  entirely  attributable,  as 
some  persons  have  supposed,  to  any  particular 
circumstance,  but  to  a  combination  of  causes.  The 
joint  tenancies  that  exist,  and  the  peculiar  tenures 
on  which  property  is  generally  held,  are  certainly 
not  favourable  to  an  extended  cultivation;  but 
unquestionably  the  arid  nature  of  the  soil  over 
large  tracts ;  their  absolute  unfitness,  in  many 
places,  for  the  growth  of  corn ;   the  scarcity  of 
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i^Uiiges ;  th.e  frequent  Bbseade  of  crater,  md- the 
general  deficiency  of  hands  for  agricultural  por*^ 
poses,  are  the  principal  causes  of  the  neglected 
state  of  the  rural  interest  in  Alentcjo.  This 
pnmnce  i8>  with  reference  to  its  size,  the  least 
populous  in  Portugal :  the  towns  and  cities  are 
indeed  immensely  peopled^  but  whole  districts 
are  almost  without  inhabitants. 

The  j)opulation  of  Alentcjo  is  supposed  to  have 
diminished  during  the  last  century,  while  the 
£ntre  Minho  has  become  unable  to  support  its 
increasing  numbers,  many  of  whom  annually  emi- 
grate &om  their  happy  valleys,  and  offer  their 
services  to  the  inhabitants  of  other  provinces: 
influenced,  however,  by  similar  habits,  and  by 
the  recollection  of  a  common  home,  these  poor 
people  keep  together,  ranging  from  place  to 
place,  in  tents,  under  the  command  of  a  chosen 
chief.  Large  flocks  of  swine  are  seen  upon  the 
desolate  wastes  of  Alentcjo,  collected  in  numbers, 
under  the  shade  of  the  evergreen  oak,  and  feed- 
ing upon  the  mast;  on  this  kind  of  diet  they 
thrive  wonderfully,  and  attain  a  prodigious  size. 
The  hams  of  Alentejo  are  proverbially  excellent, 
and  indeed  are  not  surpassed,  in  flavour  and 
quality,  by  any  in  the  world. 
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Julius  Csesar  signed  a  treBtj  of  ]>eace  tt  Beji; 
which  from  that  circumstanoe  derived  its  maeieat 
name  of  Julia  Pax.  I  saw  hare  some  Bomai 
masonry,  apparently  the  remains  cyf  a  cloaoi^ 
aaid,  by  my  informant,  to  form  large  and  kftf 
communications  beneath  the  city,  though  mm 
choked  up.  Whilst  I  was  examining  a  fine  tower, 
built  by  King  John,  1  heard  a  cry  as  of  masf 
voices,  shrill,  piercing,  infinitely  prolongedy  and 
eminently  absurd,  apparently  the  dying  TOcifi^ 
rations  of  pigs,  or  women  in  a  state  of  massacre. 
My  attendants  were  greatly  moved  by  these 
piteous  outcries,  and  I  discovered,  upon  inquirf, 
that  they  proceeded  from  womankind,  in  the 
shape  of  tender  nuns,  proclaiming  vigoronsfy, 
"  Don  Miguel,  Absolute  King  of  Portugal." 

In  the  evening  I  beheld  a  most  impressive 
scene,  strongly  characteristic  of  the  country  and 
of  the  time.  Happening  to  stray  into  a  gpreat 
church  as  the  day  was  falling,  I  found  it  thronged 
with  persons,  listening  with  deep  attention  to  the 
discourse  of  an  eminent  preacher.  Tlie  first  part 
of  his  sermon  consisted  of  the  usual  moral  pre- 
cepts, but  then  advancing  slowly,  and  almost 
imperceptibly,  to  the  main  object  of  his  address, 
he  warned  his  hearers  against  the  impious  men 
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viiowwhed  to  tmdennine  their  lioly  religion^  and 
deprive  those  who  sat  in  lofty  places  of  their 
vigh^  Ib  this  general  and  guarded  langni^ 
lie  addressed  them  for  some  time^  assuring  him- 
self of  their  sympathy  before  he  fully  developed 
his  views.  At  length  he  spoke  of  the  In&nt  in 
explicit  terms ;  he  ponrtraycd  in  vivid  colours  the 
high-wrought  devotion  which  he  had  shown  to 
&e  cause  of  Grod^  even  in  his  bo]rish  days;  he 
described  him  as  the  youthful  Saviour  of  his  coun- 
try, liie  Princely  Saint.  He  then  represented  him 
as  fallen  from  his  high  estate,  the  victim  of  his 
holy  aseal,  given  over  to  the  oppressor,  and  sent 
across  the  sea  to  spend  the  best  years  of  life  in 
cheerless  and  unmerited  exile. 

During  this  period  of  his  discourse  the  men 
were  greatly  moved,  the  women  bathed  in  tears. 
By  a  sudden  and  artful  transition,  thrifling  in  its 
effects  on  the  mind,  he  passed  from  this  affecting 
description  of  his  woes  and  wrongs  to  the  glorious 
circumstances  attendant  on  his  return,  an  event* 
he  said,  indisputably  wrought  by  the  hand  of 
God,  which  had  marked  him  out  to  the  nation  as 
her  chosen  ruler ;  and  as  Noah  and  his  company 
were  permitted  to  ride  in  safety  over  the  dreadfiil 
deetp,  when  none  others  saw  and  lived,  so  was  the 
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Infant,  returning  to  the  throne  of  his  onccstorii 
miraculously  preserved  amid  the  storms  thit 
strewed  his  native  coast  with  wrecks.  As  he 
gave  vent  to  his  own  excited  feelings,  the  aoimsp 
tion  of  his  manner  and  the  fervour  of  his  language 
increased.  He  denounced  the  g^lty  freemasons, 
haters  of  the  Church,  and  enemies  of  God's  dele- 
gate upon  earth:  he  pronounced  the  heaviest 
maledictions, — dishonour  and  mischance  in  this 
world,  and  doom  eternal  in  the  next,  on  all  those 
erring  men  who  listened  to  the  dark  suggestions 
of  the  conspirators  against  their  lawful  Prince, 
the  well  beloved  of  God,  the  specially  guarded 
Ly  his  Patron  Saint  the  Archangel  Miguel. 
Finally,  he  enjoined  his  hearers,  as  they  valued 
their  immortal  souls,  to  obey  a  call  which  came 
from  Heaven  itself. 

If  it  was  curious  to  observe  the  knowledge  of 
human  passions  which  he  displayed,  and  the  in- 
imitable skill  with  which  he  moulded  them  to  his 
purposes,  it  was  still  more  interesting  to  trace  the 
alternations,  from  melting  pity  to  fer\id  indig- 
nation, produced  upon  his  hearers  by  the  varying 
tenor  of  his  discourse.  The  effect  was  quite 
electrical  when  first  abandoning  a  veiled  though 
pointed  style  of  expression,  he  burst  forth  into  a 
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sweeping  denunciation  against  the  Constitution- 
alists, and,  as  a  prophet  commissioned  from  on 
high,  preached  a  crusade  in  favour  of  their  heaven- 
sent Prince ;  a  murmur  of  applause  and  sympathy 
pervaded  the  assembly,  and  would  have  grown  into 
a  loud  unanimous  shout,  had  not  respect  for  the 
sacred  pile  restrained  such  an  irreverent  expres- 
sion of  their  feelings.  But  though  the  expression 
faltered  on  the  tongue,  neither  time  nor  place  could 
quell  the  thought  then  burning  in  the  heart,  an<} 
the  sparlcling  eye,  the  arm  involuntarily  raised 
as  in  defiance,  and  the  low  but  fiercely  uttered 
vow  which  ran  round  the  holy  place,  bespoke  the 
general  and  determined  will 

I  beheld  the  scene  with  the  deepest  interest, 
and  thought  of  the  famous  meeting  at  Clermont, 
when,  summoned  to  avenge  the  Christian  griefs 
by  Peter  the  Hermit,  the  mighty  multitude, 
moved  by  an  eloquence  as  stormy,  and  inspired 
by  as  unanimous  a  mind,  cried  out, ''  It  is  the  will 
of  God,  it  is  the  will  of  God! " 
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Revolt  in  the  ProTincea — 'Rvan — Anthor  arretted — ^Ifentei^* 
Fury  of  the  Populace — The  Priton — AodahuUii  Bandit — Tte 
Conegidor — Confinement— Tumult  and  Defeat  €»f  tbe!beif»— 
Author  released— The  '' Borderer's  "  Character— Evora  Ga» 
thedral— Leave  for  Lisbon— Mostemor — Buperatiiien  of  At 
Beggars — ^Pegoines — Anive  at  Lisbon— Don  Ifignet  declatid 
King — Quit  Lisbon — Reflections  on  Past  ETenta— Betun  to 
England. 

On  the  following  morning  I  rose  before  the  break 
of  day.  In  quitting  Beja  I  saw  a  fine  red  stag, 
which  recalled  to  my  memory  the  wild  heaths  of 
distant  Devonshire, 

"  'Where  the  hunter  of  deer  and  the  chieftain  trod 
TV>  the  hills  that  encircle  the  sea," 

and  for  the  moment  Portugal  and  Portuguese 
politics  vanished  from  my  mind.  I  rode  orer 
some  beautiful  forest  ground,  and  afterwards 
entered  on  an  immense  and  apparently  boundleM 
waste ;  here  I  felt  a  touch  of  that  peculiar  feeKng, 
so  often  called  a  foreboding  of  approaching  ill 
but  which  in  this,  and  in  almost  every  similar 
case,  is  only  the  result  of  observations,  that  leave 
a  general  and  indistinct,  but  not  ill-founded  im- 
pression, although  the  train  of  reasoning  which 
leads  to  that  impression  is  at  the  time  too  subtle 
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and  too  rapid  to  be  detected  even  by  the  mind 
through  which  it  passes.  But  as  I  made  further 
progress  over  those  wild  plains^  there  were  symp- 
toms of  the  moral  storm,  distinct  and  obvious  to 
the  most  careless  eye.  I  observed  couriers  oc- 
casionally riding  in  breathless  haste ;  peasants 
coming  from  different  quarters^  all  bearing  the 
red  cockade ;  beggars,  who  no  longer  paused  to 
supplicate,  but  wore  a  look  of  fierce  excitement, 
and  pushed  on  in  one  direction,  as  if  they  scented 
a  richer  prey ;  and  once  I  passed  a  strange,  wild- 
looking  man,  apparently  half  pilgrim  and  half 
prophet,  declaiming,  in  the  emphatic  language  of 
the  day,  in  favour  of  the  Prince.  These  circum- 
irtances  convinced  me  that  society  was  ruffled  by 
BO  passing  breeze,  but  was  npheaving  from  its 
lowest  depths. 

It  was  now  clear,  from  the  statements  of  all 
with  whom  we  paused  for  a  moment  to  converse, 
that  the  long-apprehended  revolt  had  actually 
taken  place,  and  that  the  people  were  on  all  sides 
rising  en  masse  against  the  Constitutionalists. 
Onr  situation  had  now  l)ecome  «ctremely  preca- 
rious :  Beja,  which  we  had  just  left,  was  mani- 
festly on  the  eve  of  an  explosion ;  Evora,  which 
lay  before  us,  was  actually  the  scene  of  fearful 
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Evora  is  built  on  an  eminence  like  Beja^  and 
18  striking  from  its  elevation,  and  Tenerablo  from 
its  ancient  towers.  Passing  under  a  high  arch 
and  entering  the  town,  we  were  challenged  by 
the  sentinel  on  duty,  who  at  first  supposed  mo 
to  be  a  Spaniard,  and,  under  that  impression^ 
behaved  with  the  utmost  civility ;  but  my  pass* 
port  soon  revealed  my  English  origin,  and  this 
discovery  produced  an  immediate  change  of 
manner.  The  city  was  apparently  in  a  very 
excited  state,  for  the  people  had  collected  to- 
gether in  groups  in  the  public  square,  and  were 
engaged  in  earnest  conversation,  but  seeing  me 
stopped  by  the  guard  they  flocked  around  us  to 
inquire  the  cause,  and  heard  that  I  was  an  En- 
glishman with  marked  displeasure.  They  as. 
sailed  me  with  a  thousand  questions  respecting 
the  motives  of  my  journey,  and  my  arrival  at  that 
critical  moment;  and  became  confirmed  in  their 
worst  suspicions  when  I  could  make  no  reply 
which  was  in  their  opinion  satisfactory.  Some 
demagogues,  availing  themselves  of  these  pre- 
{Possessions  against  me,  cried  out,  that  I  was  an 
accursed  Englishman,  a  son  of  that  heretical 
nation  which  was  now  preparing  to  wage  war 
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against  the  holy  faith,  and  murder  their  tawM 
King  Don  Miguel. 

My  position  was  awkward  enough:  the  mob 
had  already  fallen  upon  Juan,  and  were  |dnnder* 
ing  my  baggage,  and  several  fierce  enthusiists 
threatened,  and  indeed  seemed  preparing,  to  pdl 
me  from  my  horse.  In  this  annoying  conjunetiDt 
the  sentinel  gave  a  fortunate  direction  to  the 
growing  ferment  by  declaring  me  a  state  pii* 
soner,  whose  machinations  ought  to  be  fully  iar 
vestigated,  and  for  this  purpose  he  would  take 
me  to  the  town-hall  and  submit  my  case  to  the 
Mayor;  the  people  acquiesced  in  his  proposal 
and  shouted,  "  To  the  Mayor !  to  the  Maycw !" 

I  was  then  placed  between  two  soldiers,  and  sur- 
rounded and  followed  by  a  menacing  crowd  was 
led  to  the  town-hall,  where  I  found  the  Mayor  in 
an  upper  apartment,  greatly  disconcerted  by  this 
appeal  to  his  authority.  His  utmost  ingenuify 
could  not  devise  any  legal  ground  upon  which 
the  adoption  of  coercive  measures  against  me 
could  be  justified ;  but  the  fierce  threats  and  law* 
less  conduct  of  the  mob  below  showed  him  the 
imminent  danger  of  refusing  to  comply  with  their 
declared  wishes.     He  paced  the  room  to  and  firo 
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in  a  state  of  extreme  indecision,  and,  at  length, 
unwilling  to  condemn  yet  afiraid  to  acquit  me,  sent 
Bde  for  final  judgment  to  the  Corregidor.  I  was 
then  led  to  the  house  of  that  officer  escorted  by 
a  crowd,  which  like  a  snowball  gathered  strength 
as  it  roUed  along;  but  the  Conegidor,  placed  in 
the  same  disagreeable  alternative  of  encountering 
the  popular  anger,  or  pronouncing  an  illegal  and 
discreditable  judgment,  declaimed  against  the 
Mayor's  indecision ;  and,  trembling  himself,  said 
that  he  hated  timid  men,  and  sent  me  back  to 
the  town-halL  This  game  of  battledoor  and 
ahuttlecock  was  not  less  annoying  to  me  than  to 
the  people,  who,  anxious  for  an  immediate  de- 
ciaion,  expressed  their  impatience  by  an  angry 
yell  and  threatened  to  take  the  affair  into  their 
own  hands. 

On  my  return  to  the  town-hall  his  Worship's 
irresolution  was  at  once  removed  by  a  soldier, 
who  informed  him  that  the  people  would  no 
longer  brook  delay,  and  were  forcing  their  way 
up  stairs.  At  this  intelligence  a  hurried  con* 
flultation  took  place  between  the  Mayor  and  the 
Secretaries  of  Police,  and  I  was  again  placed 
under  the  custody  of  the  guard,  which  conducted 
me  to  a  large  hall  filled  with  militia  men.    There 
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I  met  the  Borderer^  my  companion  in  misfinrtinMy 
i¥ho  informed  me  tliat  he  had  been  despoiled  of 
his  knife^  his  pistol^  and  all  that  he  carried  about 
him. 

I  was  here  required  to  give  up  my  papen^ 
and  all  that  I  had  in  my  pocket,  and  when  tUi 
operation  was  completed  the  Secretary  desired 
the  soldiers  to  do  their  duty.  ^'Senhor,  fblknr 
me,"  said  the  Seijeant. — "To  what  place?"  «To 
prison/*  he  replied.  I  repeated  his  words  in 
unfeigned  astonishment,  for  although  I  was  fully 
aware  of  the  perilous  predicament  in  which  I 
stood,  the  idea  of  a  prison  had  never  suggested 
itself  to  my  mind.  The  sudden  and  varying 
emergencies  of  the  eventful  hour,  which  had 
elapsed  since  my  arrival  at  Evora,  had  employed 
all  my  faculties  in  counteracting  immediate 
dangers,  and  had  left  me  no  time  to  speculate 
on  my  eventual  destination;  but  this  unexpected 
announcement  excited  my  surprise  and  indig- 
nation to  such  a  degree,  that  I  burst  forth  into  a 
strain  of  unusual  vehemence,  denied  their  right 
to  imprison  me,  and  reminded  them  of  the  old 
Portuguese  law  by  which  no  Fidalgo  could  be 
legally  confined  in  a  common  jail. 

I  felt,  even  then,  that  such  a  plea  might  be  con* 
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indered  invidious,  and  was  moreover  ill-founded, 
to  any  enactment  of  that  nature  could  of  course 
apply  to  native  rank  only ;  but  I  knew  that  it  was 
in  accordance  with  the  opinions  studiously  pro- 
fessed by  the  party  into  whose  hands  I  had  fallen, 
and  was  therefore  calculated  to  embarrass  their 
operations.  I  concluded  by  saying  that  the  pri« 
Tildes  of  an  Englishman,  violated  in  my  person, 
would  bo  surely  and  promptly  redressed  by  the 
British  Ambassador. 

. :  The  agents  of  the  Police  were  evidently  startled 
hy  a  vehemence  so  unusual  in  a  prisoner;  and 
in  the  pause  that  followed,  a  militia-man  of  the 
name  of  Montero  came  forward,  and  suggested 
that  during  the  night  I  should  be  confined  in  the 
guard-room  instead  of  the  prison,  saying  that 
he  would  be  responsible  for  my  appearance  on 
the  following  morning.  The  Police  acceded  wil- 
lingly to  a  proposition  which  in  some  degree 
extricated  them  from  their  perplexing  situation, 
and  as  Montero  was  distinguished  for  his  attache 
ment  to  the  Infant,  and  was  extremely  popular 
both  with  the  people  and  the  militia,  the  mob 
consented  though  not  without  reluctance. 

Determined,  however,  to  have  one  victim,  they 
seized  upon  the  Borderer,  and  declared  that  he 
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should  expiate  his  own  and  his  Master'-s  crimeB 
in  prison.  I  remonstrated  with  them  on  the 
extreme  injustice  of  persecuting  an  individual 
against  whom  no  accusation  was  levelled,  and 
whose  sole  offence  consisted  in  his  temporaij 
connexion  with  an  Englishman;  but  carried  away 
by  their  senseless  fury,  they  twice  endeavoured 
to  drag  him  to  prison,  and  twice  assisted 
by  Montero's  earnest  exhortations  I  prevented 
them. 

At  length  the  point  was  adjusted  in  our  favour, 
and,  for  that  night  at  least,  he  was  permitted  to 
share  his  Master*s  fortunes.  The  scene  must 
have  appeared  striking  indeed  to  an  indifferent 
spectator,  for  though  so  much  occupied  by  the 
embarrassments  of  my  actual  position  I  was  not, 
even  then,  insensible  to  the  picturesque  appear- 
ance of  surrounding  objects.  The  militia-men 
were  standing  in  groups,  some  anxiously  expect- 
ing their  final  orders,  others  holding  aloft  blazing 
torches  that  dispelled  with  their  red  glare  the 
darkness  of  the  night  which  had  just  set  in,  and 
showed  the  people  still  pressing  into  the  hall 
through  the  lofty  archway,  and  lit  up  the  vaulted 
roof  and  the  walls  literally  black  with  smoke; 
and  there,  looking  upon  the  threatening  crowd 
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with  a  calm  but  sullen  eye,  the  Borderer  stood 
conspicuous  by  his  red  scarf  and  Castillian  hat. 

We  were  now  removed  to  the  guard-room,  and 
placed  under  the  strictest  surveillance,  for  neidier 
Juan  nor  myself  were  allowed  to  exchange  a  word. 
In  the  evening  the  Serjeant  Montero  appeared, 
and  with  a  delicacy  unlooked  for,  but  not  in  the 
Peninsida  infrequent  in  his  rank  of  ]ite,  entreated 
me  to  consider  myself  rather  as  a  guest  than  a 
prisoner,  and  assured  me  that,  while  he  had  au- 
thority, the  guard-room  should  be  reserved  for 
my  use. 

This  man's  conduct  was  highly  creditable :  he 
had  opposed  with  manly  firmness  the  indiscrimi- 
nating  passion  of  the  multitude,  he  had  obtained 
for  me  better  terms  from  their  leaders  than  I 
could  have  expected  under  actual  circumstances, 
and  had  tempered  by  the  courtesy  of  his  manner 
the  real  harshness  of  their  measures.  Soon  after- 
wards some  agents  of  the  Police  arrived,  ex- 
amined my  baggage,  and  took  possession  of  the 
greater  part  of  my  papers.  My  journal  I  had 
secreted  in  my  mattress,  to  which  I  therefore 
dung  with  an  apparent  tenacity  of  regard  for  my 
creature  comforts,  which  somewhat  amaxed  the 
worthy  inspectors. 
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Assembled,  the  people  forced  their  way  into  the 
apartment  where  they  were  sitting  in  conclave, 
and  compelled  each  member  successively,  on 
pain  of  instant  death,  to  affix  his  signature  to  a 
document  declaratory  of  the  Infant's  right  to 
the  throne.  They  then  unfurled  the  national 
standard,  paraded  the  city,  and  proclaimed  him 
under  the  title  of  Miguel  I.  The  Military  Go- 
vernor of  Evora,  warmly  attached  to  the  Imperial 
cause,  endeavoured  to  suppress  the  insurrection, 
but  upon  his  interference  the  population  rose  en 
moise,  and,  joined  by  the  militia,  attacked  vnih 
desperate  courage  and  completely  defeated  the 
regular  forces,  who  escaped  from  the  city  with 
difficulty  and  loss. 

Their  Commanding  officer  was  only  saved  by 
the  extraordinary  exertions  of  his  troops;  and 
the  Colonel  of  the  militia,  deserted  by  his  men 
who  almost  unanimously  espoused  Don  Miguel's 
cause,  fell  desperately  wounded.  It  was  at  that 
ill-fated  time,  in  the  very  first  moment  of  the 
popular  triumph,  that  I  reached  Evora;  the 
popular  laurels  were  fresh,  the  popular  success 
was  complete,  but  the  victors  had  not  yet  dis- 
persed, their  dead  were  still  unburied,  and  their 
vengeance  unappeased.      During  the  whole  of 
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the  day  on  which  I  arriTcd^  the  greatest  disordcn 
prevailed;  the  links  that  hold  society  together 
were  dissolved,  and  the  persons  of  the  Consti- 
tutionalists were  everywhere  attacked,  and  their 
houses  plundered.  On  that  dreadful  day  aUm^ 
two  hundred  persons  are  said  to  have  been  ar- 
rested by  the  furious  rabble,  and  dragged  to 
prison,  without  the  warrant  of  any  legal  forms,  or 
the  sanction  of  any  legal  authority. 

The  arrival  of  an  Englishman  at  such  a  con- 
juncture was  calculated  to  excite  deep  suspicion, 
for  the  Miguelists  then  considered  the  British 
as  the  great  stay  and  hope  of  the  Constitutional 
party,  and  regarded  us  with  a  liatred  propor- 
tioned to  the  unbounded  love  they  bore  the 
Infant.  He  had  not  yet  indeed  assumed  the 
Crown,  but  was  invariably  styled  King  by  the 
civil  officers,  the  militia,  and  most  of  the  inhabit- 
ants, who  wore  the  red  and  blue  cockade  in 
token  of  their  devoted  attachment  to  his  cause. 

The  guard-room  was  small,  and  contained  no 
furniture,  except  indeed  a  clumsy  table  attached 
to  the  wall ;  there  I  passed  tlie  night,  devoured 
by  insects,  and  oppressed  by  the  heat,  for  the 
door  was  closed,  and  the  window  fastened.  Mon- 
tero  called  in  the  morning,  and  expressed  his 
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readiness  to  oblige  me  in  any  point  consistent 
with  his  duty^  but  he  was  superseded  immedi* 
ately  afterwards^  and  I  was  consigned  to  the 
charge  of  a  most  hot-headed  Miguelist  who  had 
obtained  some  share  of  public  £Ekvour  (rom  the 
exaggeration  of  his  political  principles ;  this  man 
quickly  asserted  his  power  with  a  degree  of  in- 
solence which  I  could  ill  endure.  He  threw 
open  the  door  of  the  apartment^  insisting  that 
it  should  not  be  closed  till  night  had  set  in^  and 
actually  encouraged  the  rabble  to  gather  round 
the  window  which  looked  into  the  square^  and 
was  only  a  few  feet  from  the  ground.  Groups 
collected  and  dispersed  several  times  in  the 
course  of  the  morning,  but  later  in  the  day  they 
assembled  in  greater  numbers,  and  gave  very 
decided  indications  of  hostile  feeling. 

My  mattress  had  been  placed  on  the  table,  but 
ihey  now  insisted  on  its  removal,  and  desired  that 
it  should  be  put  on  the  floor,  while,  in  compliance 
with  another  mandate,  the  bed  on  which  the 
guard  slept  was  promoted  in  its  stead.  My  ser- 
vant, attended  by  a  militia-man,  had  been  allowed 
on  the  preceding  evening  to  fetch  provisions  from 
the  town;  but  my  new  Governor  would  neither 
permit  Juan  to  leave  the  guard-room  in  the  early 
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quently  indebted  for  acts  of  real  Icindness^  en- 
tered  the  guard-room^  and  had  the  courage  to 
pledge  me  in  a  glass  of  wine.  The  guard,  sus- 
picious of  a  conversation  which  they  did  not 
understand,  obliged  the  Frenchman  to  retire, 
but  only  looked  sullenly  on  the  young  officer, 
whose  rank  and  station  in  some  degree  awed 
them  into  good  behaviour. 

The  day  began  to  fall,  and  my  situation  was 
indeed  most  uncomfortable.  Large  bodies  of 
men  paraded  the  streets  singing  revolutionary 
songs,  intermingled  with  appalling  shouts,  and 
stopping  under  the  walls  of  the  prison,  which 
almost  adjoined  the  guard-house,  uttered  furious 
denunciations  of  vengeance  against  its  unpopular 
inmates.  From  thence  they  proceeded  to  the 
guard-room,  and,  gathering  round  the  '  open 
window,  gave  loud  hurrahs  for  Don  Miguel,  and, 
looking  at  me  with  glaring  eyes  and  clenched 
fists,  testified  their  rooted  detestation  by  every 
angry  gesture  and  expression,  and  by  every 
varied  intonation  of  voice,  from  the  passionate 
yell  to  the  hateful  hiss,  and  then  departed,  after 
some  ferocious  shouts  of  ''  Death  to  the  Free- 
masons "  and ''  Death  to  the  English,*'  promising 
to  return  at  a  later  hour  and  destroy  tlie  ac- 

o3 
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cursed  and  heretical  congpirator.  My  charitaUe 
Governor,  who  had  hitherto  lost  no  opportunity 
of  increasing  the  odium  under  which  I  laboured* 
became  alarmed  at  these  vindictive  menaces, 
uttered  as  they  manifestly  were  with  the  dreadful 
energy  of  real  determination.  He  knew  that  his 
countrymen  of  Evora^  when  fiurly  roused*  had 
much  of  the  tiger  in  their  wrath ;  he  was  well 
aware  that  the  hours  of  darkness  were  generally 
selected  for  acts  of  outrage  against  individuals, 
and  he  felt  himself  unable  to  protect  me  from 
the  coming  storm.  He,  therefore,  sent  a  message 
to  tlie  Authorities  requesting  them  to  make  out 
an  order  for  my  immediate  committal  to  prison, 
as  he  fully  expected  the  guard-room  to  be  forced 
that  night  by  the  mob,  and  would  no  long^  hold 
himself  responsible  for  my  life.  His  report  was 
confirmed  by  the  representations  of  the  French- 
man and  of  the  young  Officer,  who  had  kindly  in- 
terested themselves  in  my  behalf,  and.  who  now 
urged  with  equal  vehemence  the  necessity  of  my 
removal  to  some  place  of  real  protection.  The 
Authorities  had  unwillingly  sanctioned  my  arrest 
in  the  first  instance,  and  had  subsequently  taken 
no  notice  of  the  affair,  hoping  that  in  a  time  so 
pregnant  with  events  the  whole  transaction  would 
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be  forgotten  in  a  few  hours,  in  which  case  thej 
intended  to  sign  my  passport  for  Lisbon,  and 
desire  me  to  leave  the  city  without  delay ;  but  on 
receiving  this  intelligence  they  made  out  the 
(»:der  for  my  committal,  and  sent  a  party  of  mi- 
litia-men, accompanied  by  two  Secretaries  of  Po- 
lice,  to  see  it  carried  into  immediate  execution. 

The  huge  prison  doors  were  opened  by  the 
jailor,  a  tall  man,  apparently  still  athletic,  though 
he  had  numbered  more  than  seventy  years,  and 
every  hair  on  his  head  was  white.  Entering,  I 
found  myself  in  a  low  vaulted  passage,  the  ter* 
mination  of  which  was  lost  in  obscurity;  it  led 
to  a  dungeon,  and  was  so  dark  that  it  might  well 
appear  to  the  eye  of  fancy  a  communication  be- 
tween the  upper  world  and  the  infernal  regions. 
Passing  this  gloomy  corridor  we  reached  a  flight 
of  stairs  guarded  by  an  iron  door,  whose  grated 
bars  of  immense  thickness  precluded  all  hope  of 
escape.  This  door  the  jailor  unlocked,  and  as- 
cending the  staircase  conducted  me  to  my  des- 
tined apartment,  which  was  lofty,  spacious,  and 
unequally  divided  by  an  iron  grating;  the  roof 
was  of  wood,  high,  and  pointed;  the  floor  of 
stone,  while  two  windows,  or  ratlier  apertures,  for 
they  contained  no  glass,  looked  into  the  street. 
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they  consigned  me  was   nnspeakably  deliglitful 
after  the  overbearing  clamours  of  the  populace. 

In  the  course  of  the  evening  the  Secretaries  of 
the  Police  arrived  to  take  my  depositions,  which 
I  signed  at  their  requisition,  having  first  atten- 
tively perused  them ;  I  had  thus  some  practical 
experience  of  the  mode  of  administering  justice 
in  Portugal.  A  prisoner  charged  with  the  com- 
mission of  an  offence  is  subjected  to  a  strict  exa- 
mination, his  answers  are  recorded  by  an  officer 
of  the  law,  acknowledged  by  his  own  signature, 
and  then  submitted  to  the  Judge,  who  is  guided 
in  his  opinion  of  the  case  by  this  record  and  by 
an  accompanying  statement  of  facts;  but  should 
the  record  and  the  statement  be  perverted,  it  is 
evident  that  subsequent  proceedings  flowing  from 
a  tainted  source  must  be  equally  vitiated,  and 
the  more  upright  the  intentions  of  the  Judge  the 
more  unjust  will  the  final  judgment  be.  And 
thus  it  happens  that  a  skilful  notary  can  often 
in  the  first  stage  of  the  process  determine  tho 
eventual  fate  of  the  accused,  who,  if  dull  and  un- 
educated, will  sometimes,  through  sheer  stupidity 
and  a  total  ignorance  of  the  nature  of  the  act  he 
is  performing,  put  his  name  to  a  record  of  ques- 
tions and  answers,  imperfect,  garbled,  and  unfairly 
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prejudicial  to  his  own  cause ;  but  he  will,  perhaps 
more  frequently,  by  a  dishonest  connivance  with 
his  legal  examiner,  obtain  a  version  of  the  aflair 
eminently  favourable  to  his  own  case  and  equally 
disadvantageous  to  the  interests  of  justice.  On 
the  present  occasion  I  had  no  reason  to  complaia 
of  the  notaries,  for  they  were  unprejudiced  and 
well-intentioned,  and  represented  the  transactioD 
in  its  real  colours. 

Some  years  before  the  events  to  which  I  am 
now  alluding,  I  passed  through  Luccna,  a  town 
situated  in  the  kingdom  of  Granada,  and  in  the 
heart  of  a  wild  and  secluded  district,  at  that  time 
abandoned,  almost  without  a  struggle,  to  a  nu- 
merous banditti,  who  had  encamped  in  a  neigh- 
bouring forest,  and  were  carrying  on  their  depre- 
dations with  impunity.  Every  man  carried  a 
musket,  every  detached  house  was  rudely  fortified 
as  in  the  feudal  times,  and  the  boldest  feared  to 
traverse  the  wood  except  in  caravans  or  large 
bodies,  associated  and  armed  for  mutual  protec- 
tion. I  remember  hearing  at  this  place  that  a 
noted  robber  had  recently  appeared  in  the  town 
and  had  murdered  an  inhabitant  in  the  open  day; 
he  was  arrested,  but,  in  consequence  of  the  na- 
ture of  the  depositions  stating  the    case,  was 
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speedily  liberated.     I  asked  how  this  had  oc- 
curred.    "  It  was  quite  natural/'  my  informant 
answered^  **  for  he  supplied   the  Escribanos  and 
some  of  our  principal  magistrates  with  clothes.'* 
"Was  he  then  a  tailor?'*  I  asked  with  some  sur- 
prise ;  knowing  well  that  the  Andalusian  bandit 
generally  follows  his  vocation  pretty  exclusively^ 
and  regards  with  haughty  contempt  the  peaceful 
habits  of  industrious  life.     "  A  tailor^  Sefior,"  said 
my  firiend^  smiling  at  my  simplicity^  ''he  was  a 
caballero  (a  cavalier)^  and  when  any  travellers  fell 
into  his  hands  he  appropriated  their  gold  and 
their  goods  generally,  but  reserved  the  waist- 
coats and  trowsers  of  the  denuded  individuals  for 
the  Escribanos  and  magistrates,  who  were  conse- 
quently the  best  dressed  men  in  the  town,  and 
were  thus  enabled  to  keep  up  the  dignity  of  their 
profession.     In  his  prosperous  days  he  supported 
them,  and  they  were  bound  by  every  tie  of  interest 
and  honour  to  uphold  him  in  the  hour  of  adver- 
sity."    This  good  understanding  between  the 
robber  and  the  functionary  is  rather  severe  upon 
the  traveller,  not  only  because  all  hope  of  redress 
or  restitution  of  goods  is  thereby  rendered  hope- 
less, but  because  a  real  orthodox  bandit  of  An- 
dalusia generally  disdains  the  appropriation  of 
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wearing  apparel,  and>  therefore,  this  spohatioii  of 
coats  and  waistcoats  may  be  considered  as  aa 
extra  loss  incurred  for  the  benefit  of  tho  g^utr* 
dians  of  the  law. 

The  state  of  Lucena  was  singular  enough 
about  that  time.  To  English  eyes  it  was  curioui 
to  behold  a  party  dressed  for  an  evening  as* 
sembly  proceeding  to  a  house  a  few  hundred 
yards  from  the  town  with  muskets  in  their  hands. 
It  was  a  strange  mixture  of  modem  civilisation 
with  an  almost  feudal  state  of  society. 

But  to  return  to  my  narrative. — ^Tlie  Inten* 
dant  left  me ;  the  city  remained  that  night  in  a 
state  of  the  greatest  excitement,  and  the  yells 
were  sometimes  tremendous. 

Tlie  life  of  a  prisoner  is  monotonous  enough, 
as  it  is  rather  a  history  of  feelings  than  events. 
The  grateful  sensation  at  first  inspired  by  my 
prison  walls  soon  ceased  to  operate  on  my  mind, 
while  the  strict  confinement  became  every  day 
more  severely  felt,  and  was  to  me  peculiarly  irk- 
some, as  it  involved  a  total  change  of  habits. 
For  some  time  past  I  had  generally  been  on 
horseback  from  sun-rise  to  sun-set,  and  the  nar- 
row  limits  within  which  my  movements  were  now 
restricted  formed  a  most  unpleasing  contrast  to 
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the  free  range  of  the  mountainous  Algarve  and 
the  interminable  wastes  of  the  Alentejo ;  and  as 

I  saw  through  my  grated  windows  the  bright  sun 
and  the  blue  unclouded  sky  which  I  could  now 
no  more  enjoy,  I  longed  for  "  the  life  so  late  I 
led/'  and  pined  for  the  open  heath  and  the  rush- 
ing steed.  Many  hours  of  the  day  I  spent  in 
pacing  my  apartment,  sometimes  I  amused  my- 
self by  observing  a  dark-eyed  lady  who  fre- 
quented a  balcony  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
street,  but  still  more  often  I  lay  on  my  mattress 
reading  over  and  over  again  my  only  book,  Gil 
Bias,  a  most  appropriate  study,  for  his  imprison- 
ment by  villanous  Corregidors  made  my  own 
woes  appear  quite  classical.  I  was  fortunately 
on  good  terms  with  the  jailor,  who  when  he 
brought  me  my  meals  would  sometimes  linger  to 
inform  me  of  the  events  occurring  in  the  town, 
and  I  was  always  prepared  for  his  arrival  by  the 
heavy  sound  made  by  the  grated  door  at  the  foot 
of  the  stairs,  as  he  unlocked  it  and  swung  it  back 
on  its  iron  hinges ;  a  sound  which,  however  dis- 
cordant it  might  have  appeared  under  happier 
circumstances,  was  in  my  state  of  solitude  rarely 
unwelcome. 

I  remember  being  amused  by  a  little  incident. 
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which  was  curious  enough  as  a  striking  instance 
of  the  greater  importance  men  often  attach  to 
words  than  to  things.  One  night  when  the  jailor 
was  bringing  me  supper  he  observed^  speakiiig 
of  his  parents,  that  his  father  was  a  native  of 
Gallicia.  I  afterwards  inadvertently  called  him 
a  Gallician:  "^No  Senhor/'said  the  old  man^drair- 
ing  himself  up  with  dignity^ ''  I  did  not  say  my 
Father  was  a  Gallician,  I  only  said  that  he  and 
his  parents  before  him  were  bom  in  GuUicia,'*  a 
distinction  too  subtle  for  my  unrefined  intellect 
but  which  really  originated  in  a  keen  sense  of 
the  contempt  which  in  Portugal  unjustly  attaches 
to  the  word  GtiUician. 

One  day  I  was  surprised  by  a  visit  from  the 
young  officer  whom  I  have  already  mentioned. 
He  was  accompanied  by  the  Frenchman^  and  had 
been  permitted  to  see  me  by  the  Authorities 
Having  previously  called  upon  the  Corregidor, 
he  had  represented  to  him  the  injustice  of  hu- 
mouring a  misguided  people  by  detaining  any 
longer  in  prison  an  individual  charged  with  no 
definite  offence ;  he  had  urged  him  to  issue  an 
immediate  but  secret  order  for  my  liberation,  say- 
ing, that  he  would  take  me  to  his  Father's  housey 
without  attracting  the  public  attention,  and  would 
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consider  himself  responsible  for  my  appearance 
on  the  day  required. 

The  Corregidor  in  answer  regretted  the  treat- 
ment I  had  experienced,  and  admitted  that  my 
arrest  could  not  be  defended  on  legal  grounds, 
adding  that  if  he  had  been  present  in  the  first 
instance  he  would  have  ordered  the  sentinel  to 
let  me  pass  unquestioned,  but  that  such  a  course 
was  subsequently  rendered  impracticable  by  the 
violent  prepossessions  of  the  people.  He  had 
been,  however,  anxious  to  show  me  every  pos- 
sible indulgence,  and  had  awarded  to  me  the 
best  apartment  in  the  prison ;  but  he  could  not 
comply  with  his  young  friend's  request,  as  an 
order  for  my  release  would  be  construed  by  the 
suspicious  citizens  into  a  connivance  with  persons 
arrested  on  political  chaises,  and  would  very 
possibly  be  followed  by  an  attack  on  the  prisons, 
and  a  massacre  of  the  prisoners. 

His  declaration  was  sincere,  and  I  felt  it  to  be 
so.  The  Corregidor  could  not  act  otherwise,  for 
he  was  no  longer  a  free  agent,  but  the  slave  of 
a  faction  that  would  only  acknowledge  his  au- 
thority while  he  complied  implicitly  with  their 
wishes.  Yet  although  my  young  friend's  appli- 
cation was  ineffectual,  I  was  gratified  by  the 
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generous  zeal  nvhich  had  prompted  him  to  take  so 
deep  an  interest  in  the  fate  of  a  perfect  stranger; 
but  he  was  only  twenty-one^  and  at  that  age  the 
heart  is  warm,  and  the  mind  has  scarcely  began 
to  calculate. 

That  day,  enlivened  by  the  visit  of  my  friendly 
brief  as  that  visit  was,  made  the  next  appear 
more  cheerless ;  cheerless  it  seemed  indeed  to  me, 
though  full  of  beauty  and  brightness  to  the  eman- 
cipated portion  of  mankind ;  towards  evening  the 
aspect  of  the  heavens  changed^  clouds  gathered, 
and 


'"  with  Uie  night 


Came  storm  and  darkness  in  their  mingling  might." 

I  had  never  entirely  recovered  from  the  feverish 
attack  under  which  I  had  suffered  in  the  Algarve, 
and  the  want  of  fresh  air  and  exercise  now  pro- 
duced a  return  of  indisposition,  and  the  appalling 
cries  of  *' Death  to  the  prisoners,"  which  rose 
that  evening  from  groups  collected  beneath  my 
windows,  jarred  peculiarly  on  a  mind  then  restless 
and  irritable  from  disease.  The  disturbance  was, 
however,  of  short  duration  ;  it  seemed  as  if  yield- 
ing "  to  power  unseen,  and  mightier  far  than 
they  ;'*  the  furies  of  the  human  breast  were  si- 
lenced by  the  more  angry  strife  of  the  elements. 
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for  as  the  weather  grew  tempestuous  the  popular 
uproar  died  away.  And  as  I  lay  on  my  mattress 
exhausted,  yet  unable  to  sleep,  gSLzing  on  tho 
melancholy  light  of  a  solitary  lamp  and  the 
strong  reflection  cast  upon  the  wall  by  the  iron- 
grating,  I  could  only  hear  the  fitM  gusts  of  the 
passing  wind  as  it  shook  the  building,  and  the 
mournfiil  and  unvarying  splash  of  the  rain  as  it 
fell  drop  after  drop  from  the  over-hanging  roof 
on  the  pavement  below. 

Time  and  circumstance  alike  contributed  to 
dispirit  me,  and  vexatious  thoughts  chased  each 
other  rapidly  through  my  mind.  I  felt  that  the 
issue  of  my  adventure  was  extremely  doubtiul :  a 
favourable  statement  of  my  case  had  indeed  been 
forwarded  to  the  Minister  of  Police  at  Lisbon^ 
and  I  entertained  no  doubt  of  his  willingness  to 
release  me.  I  had  written  to  the  British  Ambas* 
sador,  and  was  well  assured  of  his  interference 
in  my  behalf,  but  I  knew  that  serious  differences 
must  have  arisen  between  the  Governments  of 
Great  Britain  and  Portugal,  in  consequence  of 
Don  Miguel's  recent  conduct,  and  it  was  then 
generally  believed  at  Evora  that  Sir  Frederick 
Lamb  had  actually  left  the  kingdom. 

My  letter  might  therefore  never  reach  its  des* 
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tination ;  should  it^  however,  find  Sir  Frederick 
in  Portugal,  still  it  was  extremely  probable  that 
under  the  actual  excitement  the  local  authoritief 
would  not  venture  to  enforce  an  order  issued  by 
the  central  government  if  opposed  to  the  puUic 
feeling  at  Evora ;  and  the  violence  of  the  mob^ 
which  occasionally  collected  around  the  pzisoii* 
convinced  me  that  even  its  thick  walls  and  pan- 
derous  bars  would  not  afford  its  inmates  any 
certain  protection  against  a  sudden  burst  of 
popular  fury. 

I  was  also  hardly  satisfied  with  my  own  coa« 
duct.  A  dislike  to  bend  to  circumstances,  and 
alter  the  route  I  had  originally  fixed  on,  when  the 
expediency  of  such  an  alteration  had  become 
apparent,  assisted  in  some  degree  by  a  desire  to 
see  the  great  political  change  in  progress,  had 
carried  me  into  scenes  which  cooler  heads  would 
have  avoided ;  and  if  the  loss  of  life  should  even- 
tually prove  the  penalty  of  my  indiscretion,  such 
a  termination  of  my  exploit  would  not  be  cheered 
by  any  consolatory  reflections,  for  I  should  have 
perished  in  an  expedition  that  could  Iiardly 
under  any  circumstances  have  been  useful  to 
others,  or  to  myself. 

From  the  contemplation  of  actual  evils  my 
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mind  ''flew  unconscious  o'er  each  backward 
year/'  and  past  as  well  as  present  scenes  were 
tinged  with  the  same  sombre  hue.  I  had  never 
perhaps  before  had  leisure  to  devote  so  many 
hours  uninterruptedly  to  calm  and  dispassionate 
reflection.  In  active  life  the  mind  is  hurried  on 
by  the  pursuit  of  some  real  or  imagined  good,  by 
the  eagerness  of  speculation^  and  the  overmaster- 
ing force  of  passion,  and  turns  away  from  aU  that 
is  painful  in  the  impressions  of  former  years, — 
impressions  which  the  mind  can  never  wholly 
eirasc,  but  refuses  to  dwell  upon  as  injurious  to 
its  energies. 

When  captured  by  a  Catalan  Guerilla  in  the 
great  Spanish  revolt  of  1822,  and  threatened 
with  instant  death,  there  was  a  grandeur  in  the 
events  passing  around  me,  and  a  corresponding 
elevation  of  sentiment  in  those  among  whom  my 
lot  was  for  the  moment  cast,  which  made  me  com- 
paratively insensible  to  the  fate  which  might 
possibly  await  me.  Their  chivalrous  and  un- 
conquerable attachment  to  their  lawful  king,  their 
gallant  bearing  against  outnumbering  enemies, 
and  under  an  overwhelming  reverse  of  fortime, 
and  their  stedfast  resistance  to  the  most  un- 
righteous persecution  which  ever  brought  down 
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infamy  on  the  prostituted  name  of  freedb«; 
these  were  qualities  that  put  to  shame  the  ftdt 
arrogated  virtue  of  the  Spanish  legislator,  these 
are  traits  which  shed  a  glorious  and  redeeming 
light  upon  the  gloomy  history  of  those  days;  these 
are  circumstances  which  time  can  never  e£Eue 
from  my  mind,  and  which  impressed  me  strongly 
even  in  that  hour  of  personal  danger.  And  the 
«ight  of  Vilia,  rich  in  youthful  heroism  when  the 
morning  sun  arose,  rich  in  her  bowers  and  haUs* 
but  a  heap  of  blood  and  ashes  when  that  sun 
went  down ;  the  sight,  I  say,  of  beautiful  hot 
perishing  Yilia,*  and  the  hea\-y  sound  of  the 
destroying  cannon,  reverberating  among  the 
rocks,  as  it  mowed  down  the  never-yielding  popu- 
lation of  that  devoted  place,  excluded  from  my 
mind  every  other  emotion  save  that  of  ardent 
sympathy  with  the  martyred  Royalists. 

But  in  my  lonely  prison-room  at  Evora,  with 
nothing  to  interest,  and  little  to  excite,  debarred 
from  every  wonted  occupation,  deprived  of  books 
and  "  left  in  utter  solitude,  io  pine  the  prey  of 
every  changing  mood/'  exposed  to  the  chances  of 
a  dreadful  and  inglorious  death,  and  unsupported 

*  A  town  in  the  north  of  Sjmiu,  destroyed  by  the  Constitutional 
troops  in  the  spring  of  1822. 
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by  a  single  circumstance  that  could  g^ve  dignity 
to  danger^  my  spirits  became  depressed,  not 
broken.  My  mind,  thrown  entirely  on  its  own 
resources,  found  a  painful  pleasure  in  recalling 
past  scenes,  and  retracing  the  stormy  course  of 
my  own  varied  and  eventful  life ;  for  in  my  con- 
tinual rambles  I  had  mixed  with  every  class,  and 
experienced  every  vicissitude  of  fortune. 

That  hour  of  physical  and  mental  depression 
exercised  a  softening  influence  on  all  my  feelings. 
Those  whom  I  loved  appeared  in  lovelier  colours, 
those  whom  I  had  been  accustomed  to  view  under 
a  less  kindly  aspect  were  now  seen  by  the  sobered 
spirit  in  a  more  charitable  light,  and  many  of  my 
own  actions,  deemed  in  their  day  of  little  mo- 
ment, became  to  stem  reflection  each  a  crime.  I 
thought  of  the  various  occurrences  I  had  wit* 
nessed  in  various  countries,  from  the  Italian  re- 
volutions down  to  the  actual  moment;  I  heard 
again  the  lofty  aspirations  breathed  by  an  ardent 
people  in  the  delusive  hour  of  an  imagined  libera- 
tion, and  their  patriotic  cry  that  the  last  day  of 
slavery  was  the  brightest  of  existence,  rung 
again  in  my  ears.*     I  remembered  the  misjudg- 

*  I  remember  seeing,  on  a  great  public  occasion  at  the  break- 
ing out  of  the  Piedmontese  revolution,  two  hundred  educated  per- 
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ing  zeal  with  which  I  then  coBcarred  in  dieir 
hopes,  and  I  turned  from  the  excesses  which  had 
helied  the  noble  promise  of  that  day  and  had  dis- 
appointed my  boyish  enthusiasm.  And  blended 
with  the  stirring  recollection  of  public  erents 
came  the  memory  of  pleasures  past  and  friend- 
ships contracted  in  the  midst  of  war  and  con* 
fiision.  Those  companionships  had  been  marred 
and  broken, — that  country  had  been  Tisited  by 
the  heavy  hand  of  civil  war.  One  undistinguirfi- 
ing  night  had  buried  all. 

He  who  has  ever  spent  a  restless  night,  when 
the  frame  is  fevered  and  the  heart  heavy,  no 
doubt  remembers  the  unreasonable   impatience 

sous  lay  their  hands  on  their  hearts,  and  cry  out  '*Le  dernier  jour 
de  Tesclayage  est  )e  plus  beau  de  la  vie.**  When  the  ConvtitatMi 
was  proclaimed,  I  was  given  a  tricolor  cockade  by  one  of  tin 
revuliitiouists,  and  preserved  it  as  a  curious  memorial  of  the  time. 
During  the  great  Catalan  revolution,  when  my  desk  was  searched 
by  the  exasperated  Royaltnts,  I  expected  every  moment  to  tee 
these  ill-starred  badges  of  democracy  brought  up  in  judgment 
agaiudt  me;  but  to  my  surprise  the  investigation  passed  over 
without  eliciting  this  apparently  condusive  proof  of  my  nfdttt- 
tionary  tendencies.  I  waa  not  aware,  till  many  months  alln* 
wards,  that  my  life  had  been  preserved  by  the  kind  foresight  of 
a  sister,  who,  with  her  constant  affection,  had  taken  precautions 
for  her  brother  which  he  had  not  taken  for  himself.  Under  te 
iufluouce  of  some  general  apprehensiun,  slie  had  removed,  without 
my  knowledge,  those  dangerous  emblems  from  my  desk  imme- 
diately befuio  my  departure  for  Spain. 
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with  which  he  pined  for  the  first  glimpse  of  day 
as  he  turned  from  side  to  side  on  his  lonely  couch, 
vainly  soliciting 

**  That  sleep  which  would  not  weigh  his  eyelids  down 
And  steep  his  senses  .in  forgetfulness.'* 

Such  was  my  fretful  and  unhappy  state  on  the 
evening  to  which  I  allude.  Sleep,  '^nature's 
kind  nurse/'  reftised  to  visit  me  till  the  waning 
lamp  showed  that  the  night  was  far  spent;  theii» 
indeed,  sleep  came,  but  not  repose, — the  busy 
mind  renewed  its  painful  train  of  thought.  My 
recollections  assumed  distinct  fcnrm  and  colouring; 
I  was  transported  to  the  cherished  scenes  of 
former  years— I  saw  once  more  the  fnends  of  my 
early  days — I  mingled  with  the  absent ;  and  the 
dead,  restored  to  all  the  freshness  of  existence^ 
greeted  mc  again — 

''  With  hand  as  wann  and  brow  as  gaj 
As  if  we  parted  yesterday." 

I  was  suddenly  and  terribly  awakened.  I 
started  up  and  drank  in  with  eager  ears  the  most 
dreadful  yell  that  I  ever  yet  heard  sent  forth  by 
an  infuriated  people;  that  shout  I  felt  at  once 
was  no  longer  a  general  expression  of  political 
animosity,  but  the  voice  of  popular  passion  freshly 
and  violently  excited.    The  crowds  however,  which 
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to  the  surface  by  a  disturbance  of  the  waters,  sd 
the  worst  portion  of  the  population^  roused  by 
the  storm^  was  now  seen  conspicuous.  Every 
foul  alley,  every  subterranean  cellar  sent  forth 
its  birds  of  prey  to  darken  with  their  ill-omened 
presence  a  scene  which  needed  no  additional 
horrors  ;  an  ill-favoured  race,  which  shunned  thd 
light  in  quiet  times,  and  never  left  their  loath-^ 
some  precincts  but  for  deeds  of  ill, — ^men  upon 
tehom  it  were  enough  to  look  but  once  to  see 
that  murder  was  their  trade,  and  to  feel  that 
mercy  could  be  no  inmate  of  their  hearts.  Mixed 
with  them  were  the  more  respectable  inhabitants 
of  the  place,  militiamen,  artisans,  and  peasants^ 
variously  attired  and  variously  armed,  some  clad 
in  long  dark  cloaks,  others  half  naked  from  thd 
haste  with  which  they  obeyed  the  summons;  some 
bearing  muskets  and  bayonets,  others  long 
knives,  while  many  brandished  the  huge  club 
and  held  alofl  the  dreadful  pike.  They  were 
evidently  pressing  on  to  the  horrible  work  of 
blood,  their  countenances  were  inflamed  with 
rage,  and  their  expressions  stem  and  short,  for 
they  had  then  no  time  for  idle  shouts.  I  vainly 
endeavoiured  to  discover  from  their  hasty  ex<* 
damations  the  object  of  the  rising;  I  wearie4 
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my  mind  in  conjecturing  the  cause.  The  nisar- 
gents  had  already  expelled  the  regular  troopB 
and  had  proclaimed  the  Infiuit  King;  the  Im- 
perialists  had  everywhere  submitted  to  their  die* 
tation,  and  the  Miguelists  remained  undisputed 
masters  of  the  city.  Against  whom  then  was 
this  iurious  ebullition  directed  ?  My  blood  fme 
as  the  only  probable  answer  suggested  itsdf  to 
my  mind.  An  attack  on  the  prisons  had  long 
been  threatened  by  the  mob  and  dreaded  by  the 
authorities ;  for  they  were  then  ovei*flowing  with 
those  real  and  supposed  partisans  of  Don  Pedro^s 
cause,  who  had  been  arrested  during  that  dis- 
tracted time ;  and  night  after  night  the  awful  cry 
of ''Death  to  tlie  Prisoners''  had  been  raised 
under  the  prison  windows.  The  people  were 
then  probably  directing  their  course  to  the  great 
prison  in  the  square,  and  when  they  had  satiated 
their  rage  in  the  blood  of  its  ill-fated  inmates, 
would,  I  supposed,  undoubtedly  retrace  their 
steps  to  the  prison  in  which  I  was  confined,  and 
there  renew  the  slaughterous  work. 

About  this  time  the  jailor  entered  my  apart- 
ment to  fetch  a  loose  bar  that  was  lying  in  a 
comer  of  the  room.  The  old  man  was  evidently 
possessed  with  the  same  beUef ;  he  was  labouring 
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under  extreme  agitation^  but  said  resolutely  that 
he  would  fortify  the  prison  doors>  and  defend 
them  against  the  mob  to  the  last  extremity.  I 
desired  to  know  the  immediate  cause  of  the  tu- 
mult, and  he  told  me  that  the  regular  troops,  ex* 
pelled  a  few  days  before  by  the  citizens,  had  re* 
entered  Evora  during  the  night,  and  had  just 
been  found  by  the  astonished  inhabitaiots  drawn 
up  in  battle  array  in  the  heart  of  the  city. 
Against  these  invaders  the  energies  of  the  people 
were  now  directed,  and  if,  as  he  anticipated,  the 
issue  of  the  struggle  should  prove  disastrous  to 
the  Imperial  troops,  the  prisons,  so  often  menaced, 
would,  he  feared,  become  the  scene  of  sangui* 
nary  excesses.  He  could  not  then  delay,  but 
said  he  would  return  in  a  short  time  and  give  me 
further  tidings ;  he  left  me,  but  not  as  before  to 
irksome  solitude,  for  every  faculty  was  engrossed 
by  these  momentous  events. 

A  heavy  discharge  of  musketry  was  followed 
by  a  complete  cessation  of  every  hostile  sound» 
and  then  the  tumult  was  renewed,  and  the  cries 
of  the  people  rose  high  above  the  roar  of  the 
combat.  Had  I  been  able  even  as  a  prisoner  to 
behold  the  thrilling  scene,  a  sense  of  personal 
danger  would  probably  have  l)ecn  lost  in  the 
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deep  interest  inspired  by  such  a  struggle,  but 
the  iron  bars  of  my  grated  window  prevented  me 
from  looking  down  the  street, — those  bars  which 
I  never  before  viewed  with  feelings  of  such  un- 
bounded aversion.  At  this  time  the  doors  and 
windows  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street  weie 
closed,  and  the  inhabitants  were  ranged  on  tlie 
balconies  armed  with  missiles  to  pour  down  on 
the  devoted  troops.  Even  women  shared  the 
exasperation  of  the  moment,  and  bearing  jugs  of 
hot  water  and  scalding  oil,  prepared  to  assist 
their  sons  and  husbands  in  the  extermination  d 
men  whom  they  considered  hostile  to  the  altar 
and  the  throne. 

I  remained  in  a  state  of  anxious  suspense  till 
my  jailor  returned,  for,  circumstanced  as  1  was, 
life  or  death  was  apparently  dependent  on  the 
issue  of  the  struggle.  At  length  re-entering  th^ 
room  he  told  me  that  victory  was  decidedly  in* 
dining  to  the  popular  party;  they  had  taken  the 
arsenal,  and  had  plentifully  supplied  themselves 
with  arms  from  its  ample  magazines,  and  were 
thus  enabled  to  renew  the  contest  on  more  equal 
terms.  Again  he  left  me,  and  another  anxious 
pause  ensued ;  but  at  his  third  and  last  visit  he 
announced  the  total  defeat  of  the  regular  troops^ 
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who  were  only  saved  from  titter  destruction  by 
the  admirable  conduct  of  their  commanding 
officer. 

Hemmed  in  by  a  resolved  and  overwhelming 
populace^  attacked  in  front  and  rear^  and  from 
the  houses  abbve>  unable  to  maintain  their  ground 
they  yet  succeeded  in  making  good  their  retreat, 
after  some  gallant  but  ineffectual  efforts  to  retrieve 
the  day.  After  their  expulsion  from  the  city  the 
disorders  which  had  convulsed  Evora,  at  the 
breaking  out  of  the  revolution,  were  renewed; 
the  Imperialists  were  again  assaulted  in  their 
houses,  and  the  Corregidor,  or  civil  Governor, 
whose  comparative  moderation  had  excited  the 
hatred  of  the  fanatics,  was  barbarously  assailed, 
although  himself  sincerely  attached  to  the  Infant* s 
cause.  His  coat  was  stabbed  through  in  several 
places,  and  his  life  was  only  saved  by  the  ex* 
ertions  of  some  faithful  adherents;  but  he  was 
degraded  and  deposed  by  general  acclamation, 
and  as  they  hurried  him  to  a  place  of  confine* 
ment,  to  preserve  him  from  a  worse  fate,  the  mob 
repeatedly  enjoined  them  to  tear  him  limb  frt>m 
Kmb.  Such  was  the  fall  of  the  Corregidor,  who 
a  short  time  before  had  signed  the  order  by 
virtue  of  which  I  was  then  a  prisoner.    So  rapid 
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k  the  march  of  Tevohition,  so  quiekty  does  the 
oondemner  become  the  condemnecL 

A  calm  now  prevailed^  perhaps  more  swfid 
dian  the  dreadful  din  which  had  preceded  it ;  the 
streets  were  deserted,  the  ordinary  business  of 
life  was  suspended,  the  uproar  of  conflicting 
parties  was  unheard,  for  the  assailants  were 
engaged  at  the  extremity  of  the  city  in  pursuit 
of  the  retiring  troops.  It  was  an  awful  pause 
indeed,  for  I  knew  that  the  unnatural  silence 
would  soon  be  terminated  by  the  murderous 
bands  returning  from  the  mortal  struggle  flushed 
with  success  and  ripe  for  further  outrage. 

During  that  interval  of  fearful  repose,  I  could 
not  but  feel  that  within  the  last  few  hours  my 
prospects  had  become  greatly  overcast,  my 
chances  of  safety  sensibly  diminished.  I  felt  as 
a  mariner  wrecked  on  the  Groodwin  Sands,  who^ 
safe  for  the  moment,  awaits  the  gradual  flow  of 
that  returning  tide  wliich  must  prove  to  him  a 
watery  grave ;  for  I  found  myself  in  that  hope- 
less situation  in  which  no  efforts  could  profit  me, 
no  prudence  lead  to  extrication,  no  courage  be  of 
any  avail. 

There,  in  my  prison  cell,  if  the  sovereign  peo- 
ple willed  it,  I  must  be  coolly  and  deliberately 
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btttcbered  without  a  weapon  to  save  or  to  avenge^ 
without  a  chance  of  preserving  life  by  flights  (W 
of  prolonging  it  by  manly  resistance.  In  the 
nervous  impatience  of  my  fillings  I  almost 
wished  to  shorten  my  suspense,  and  to  exchange 
the  deadly  calm  which  reigned  around  me  for  the 
fiirious  assault  which  would  soon,  I  was  per- 
suaded, be  directed  against  the  prison  doors* 
But  that  Power  '^  which  can  guide  the  whirlwind 
and  direct  the  storm,"  and  which  in  its  wisdom  so 
often  baffles  the  calculations  of  men,  be  they  for 
good  or  be  they  for  evil,  had  otherwise  decreed. 

That  calm,  so  strangely  at  variance  vrith  the 
general  character  ot  the  time,  was  of  some  du- 
ration. The  return  of  the  conquering  people 
was,  at  first,  indicated  by  cries  faintly  heard  ki 
the  distance,  but  deepening  as  they  drew  nearer> 
and  at  length  sounding  absolutely  terrific ;  these 
were,  however,  only  the  expiring  cries  of  ez« 
hausted  passion,  for  rich  in  the  spoils  of  the 
fidlen  arsenal,  they  passed  beneath  my  windows* 
apparently  worn  out  by  their  exertions,  and 
showed  no  disposition  to  attack  the  prison,  but 
passed  sullenly  by  without  a  single  menace. 

Their  exhaustion  was  so  complete  that  diuing 
tlie  rest  of  the  day  a  death-like  stillness  pervaded 
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the  populous  city  of  Evora ;  not  a  shout,  not  an 
exclamation,  not  even  the  common  sounds  of 
social  life  were  heard ;  but  the  ceaseless  dash  of 
the  fountain  playing  in  the  adjacent  street  akme 
interrupted  a  silence  which  contrasted  singulsily 
wHi  the  stormy  excitement  of  the  morning. 

Night  came  on,  and  an  anxious  night  it  wss 
to  every  prisoner.  The  fall  of  the  Corregidor 
had  been  chiefly  owing  to  tho  efforts  he  had 
made  to  shield  unoffending  citizens  from  the 
lawless  arrests  of  the  mob,  and  to  preserve  those 
who  were  arrested  from  further  violence.  Our 
protector  had  now  fallen,  and,  although  we  might 
indulge  in  hope,  we  had  no  longer  any  assurance 
of  protection.  Who,  with  the  warning  fate  of  tho 
Corregidor  before  his  eyes,  would  say  to  the  un- 
bridled multitude, ''  So  far,  no  farther^  shalt  thou 
stray."  The  dragon  was  unchained ;  might  had 
vanquished  right;  there  was  a  power  above  the 
law,  and,  tliough  fatigued  and  slumbering  for  the 
moment,  we  had  every  reason  to  apprehend  that 
the  spirit  of  popular  vengeance  would  revive  with 
the  reviving  energies  of  the  people.  But,  contrary 
to  the  general  expectation,  the  desire  of  shedding 
the  blood  of  the  prisoners  decreased  when  every 
barrier  to  the  perpetration  of  such  an  act  was 
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removed;  for,  elated  by  their  signal  triumph  ovet 
the  troops,  and  gratified  by  the  deposition  of  the 
obnoxious  Corregidor,  the  leaders  of  the  insuT'^ 
rcction  heard  with  less  impatience  the  calm  re- 
monstrances of  their  superiors  in  station,  and 
allowed  the  public  feeling  to  take  a  better  direc- 
tion. Large  bodies  of  men  remained  in  the  square 
for  many  hours  after  the  conflict,  and  in  the  even- 
ing the  peasantry  formed  companies  selected 
from  their  own  class,  and  afterwards  regularly 
guarded  the  ramparts  by  day  and  night. 

I  have  little  more  to  record  during  the  remain- 
ing days  I  spent  in  prison.  One  evening,  when 
the  room  was  darkened  by  the  shades  of  ap- 
proaching night,  as  I  sat  by  the  window  listening 
to  the  perpetual  chant  in  favour  of  Don  Miguel^ 
sung  by  the  men,  and  echoed  by  the  children,  the 
door  was  opened,  and  letters  were  brought  me 
from  the  British  Embassy  informing  me  of  the 
decided  interference  of  the  British  Ambassador 
in  my  behalf,  accompanied  by  a  message  firom 
the  Mayor  annoimcing  the  welcome  intelligence 
of  my  actual  liberation. 

I  instantly  repaired  to  the  town-hall,  and  re- 
quested him  to  issue  an  order  for  the  release  of 
Juan,  who  was  confined  in  the  great  prison  in 
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the  square ;  but  the  Mayor  dedined  camjdyiag 
with  my  wishes,  assigning  no  reason  ibr  his  re- 
fusal, but  only  stating  that  he  waa  detained  hf 
the  will  of  the  Intendant  of  Police  and  the  supe-> 
rior  authorities,  by  royal  (urders,  by  orders  bom 
the  King,  (for  so  Don  Miguel  was  then  stykd 
at  Evora).  In  short,  it  might  have  been  inferred 
from  his  answer  that  all  the  royalty  of  Europe 
had  conspired  against  the  unfortunate  Bocdevae. 
After  some  fruitless  endeavours  to  persuade  his 
inexorable  Worship,  I  had  a  last  and  hurried 
interview  with  Juan  in  the  prison,  and  then 
departed,  resolved  to  renew  my  exertions  in  his 
behalf  at  Lisbon,  where,  after  a  long  altercatioa 
with  the  Authorities,  my  remonstrances  ymste 
crowned  with  success. 

If  I  were  asked  what  was  the  real  character  of 
the  Borderer,  I  should  answer,  that  during  my 
long  and  frequent  rambles  I  have  rarely  met  the 
man  with  whom  I  have  spent  so  much  time,  yet 
of  whose  real  nature  and  designs  I  had  finally  so 
much  doubt.  He  was  vain-glorious,  and  boast- 
ful to  a  ridiculous  extent,  but  was  not,  I  think, 
deficient  in  real  courage.  His  honesty  was  very 
questionable,  for  when  I  arrived  at  Lisbon,  and 
examined  the  money  concealed  in  the  saddle,  I 
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found  a  considerable  deficit.  It  is  true  that  my 
portmanteau  had  been  pillaged  at  Evora,  and 
that  the  saddle  had  remained  without  protectionr 
for  a  long  time ;  still  I  have  difficulty  in  believing 
that>  if  the  secret  place  had  been  discoTered,  any 
common  plunderer  would  have  been  so  moderate 
as  to  have  taken  only  a  portion  <^  the  spoil, 
during  a  period  of  such  universal  license,  and 
when  the  chances  of  detection  were  so  slight 

A  little  circumstance  also  during  our  journey 
excited  some  suspicion  in  my  mind,  though  even 
now  I  hardly  know  in  what  light  to  consider  it. 
As  we  were  one  morning  riding  through  a  defile, 
in  one  of  the  wildest  and  most  uninhabited  parts 
of  Alentejo,  he  suddenly  approached  me,  drawing 
nearer  till  our  horses  were  abreast,  and  then 
asked  me  whether  I  had  lost  my  eye-glass,  say- 
ing he  thought  I  had  left  it  at  the  place  where  we 
had  slept  the  preceding  night. 

There  is  occasionally  among  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Peninsuls^  but  especially  among  the  Spani- 
ards,'*' a  sudden  and  apparently  unaccountable 
transition  firom  extreme  blandness  and  courtesy 
of  manner,  to  a  startling  ferocity  of  expression 
and  abruptness  of  tone;   but  I  have  observed 

*  Cbicfly  among  the  Valtaeiuis. 
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that  this  peculiar  change  of  ooontenmnce  and 
voice  generally  characterizes  the  acoompliihed 
villain,  and  is  visible  at  the  moment  when  ho 
thinks  he  can  safely  throw  off  the  mask,  and  give 
way  to  his  native  brutality. 

Such  a  fierceness  of  expression  and  abruptness 
of  voice  I  then  remarked  in  the  Borderer,  symp- 
toms which  I  had  learnt  to  distrust,  and  whkh 
struck  mc  as  ominous ;  at  that  hasty  and  unex- 
pected question  I  felt  in  my  bosom  for  my  glas8» 
but  kept  my  eye  steadily  fixed  on  Juan*s  right 
hand,  which  was  in  the  pocket  where  I  knew  he 
carried  fire  arms,  so  that  the  least  suspicious 
motion  of  his  arm  would  have  met  with  a  corres- 
ponding  movement  on  my  part,  and  I  should 
instantly  have  sprung  forward  and  drawn  forth 
my  own  pistol.  If  he  really  entertained  any  vil- 
lainous  project  he  saw  me  prepared,  and  there- 
fore abandoned  his  intention.  But  the  peculiarity 
of  his  manner,  and  the  position  of  his  hand,  may 
have  been  purely  accidental :  still  my  suspicions 
were  excited,  and  during  the  remainder  of  my 
journey  I  made  him  always  ride  before  me,  and 
never  remain  even  for  a  moment  in  the  rear;  a 
precaution  which  I  had  adopted  generally,  though 
not  invariably,  in  the  earlier  part  of  our  expedition. 
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There  was  also  something  highly  uosatisfiictoTjr 
in  his  mode  of  alluding  to  the  past  events  of  his 
life:  he  admitted  that  his  former  master  had 
been  murdered  in  his  presence ;  and  though  he 
deprecated  the  act>  I  could  not  discover,  even  by 
his  own  version  of  the  affair,  that  he  had  made 
the  slightest  effort  to  prevent  it. 

I  have  generally  found  these  rough  adven* 
turcrs  faithful  and  devoted,  and,  when  our  ac* 
quaintance  has  been  of  some  duration,  they  have 
often  become  much  attached  to  me,  and  have 
sometimes  offered  to  leave  their  country,  and 
follow  my  fortunes  all  over  the  world.  I  have, 
in  consequence,  frequently  parted  from  them 
with  regret,  but  I  entertained  no  feeling  of  this 
kind  for  the  Borderer.  I  may  have  done  him 
wrong,  but,  in  spite  of  my  disinclination  to  dis- 
trust his  fidelity,  dark  suspicions  would  at  times 
irresistibly  force  themselves  upon  my  mind.  I 
had,  however,  no  certain  knowledge  of  any  cri* 
minal  intention  on  his  part,  and,  as  he  had  suf- 
fered in  my  service,  I  felt  bound  to  exert  myself 
to  the  utmost  to  procure  his  release. 

Any  man  who  has  travelled  much  in  wild  coun- 
tries, particularly  in  Spain,  where  the  extremes  of 
vice  and  virtue  exist,  will  have  found  his  observa* 
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tion  of  character  rendered  pecoHarlj  aente  bjr  the 
emergencies  arising  from  tlie  insecure  state  of  tba 
country,  and  the  consequent  neoeasity  of  obtain- 
ing some  insight  into  the  intentions  of  the  gmdes 
and  adventurers  upon  whose  fidelity  his  safety 
for  the  time  essentially  depends.  A  series  of 
constant  observations  at  leng^  produces  in  the 
observer  a  rapid  and  almost  intuitive  recognition 
of  character.  In  forming  a  general  and  hasty 
opinion  of  an  individual,  I  have  been  sometimes 
guided  by  indications  so  trivial  that  I  should 
have  been  almost  ashamed  of  admitting  that  they 
could  influence  my  conduct,  although  most  un- 
questionably they  had  that  effect;  y<Jt,  practi* 
cally,  I  was  rarely  deceived.  During  my  early 
wanderings  those  indications  woidd  have  passed, 
probably  without  notice,  certainly  without  com- 
ment ;  but  the  necessity  of  scrutinizing  the  indi* 
viduals  to  whose  care  I  entrusted  my  safety,  led 
me  to  connect  particular  symptoms  with  parti- 
cular intentions  and  a  particular  state  of  mind ; 
a  peculiar  mode  of  introducing  subjects,  a  parti- 
cular mode  of  questioning,  a  certain  reserve,  and 
sometimes  even  a  certain  frankness,  an  earnest 
look  or  even  a  pre- occupation  of  mind,  have  oc- 
casionally excited  my  suspicion ;  and  latterly,  I 
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celdom  found  tkat  suspkion  wh^y  destitute  of 
foundation.  It  ii  triie  tkat  men  have  great  con- 
stitutional differences ;  some  are  frank»  sotse  re- 
served, all  occasionally  absent — and  till  we  are 
acquainted  with  the  temperament  of  the  indi- 
yidual>  it  may  be  said  that  no  fair  conclusion  can 
be  drawn  firom  such  trivial  circumstances.  So  I 
reasoned  for  a  long  time>  but  practically  there 
was  a  certain  frankness,  there  was  a  certain  re- 
serve, there  was  a  certain  absence,  and  even  a 
certain  earnestness,  whidi  I  learned  to  distinguish 
as  emanating  from  a  person  in  some  degree  to  be 
distrusted.  I  can  hardly  explain  the  difference 
of  manner  that  was  often  perceptible  between 
the  honest  man  and  the  accomplished  traitor,  the 
shades  in  that  state  of  society  are  often  so  indis- 
tinctly marked,  the  lines  so  finely  drawn,  but  yet 
I  was  generally  sensible  of  the  difference,  though 
Juan's  case  was  certainly  an  exception.  The 
truth  of  these  observations  will  I  am  sure  be  ad- 
mitted by  every  person  who  has  travelled  much 
in  times  and  in  a  country  requiring  perpetual 
caution  and  habitual  observation  of  character. 

I  have  known  persons  who  have  endeavoured 
to  ascertain  the  character  of  their  glides,  in  very 
dangerous  districts,  by  entering  into  conversation 
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vnth  them  upon  points  connected  with  thor 
doubts,  and  thus  endeavouring  to  infer  from  their 
manner  the  truth  or  the  mistaken  nature  of  their 
suspicions ;  but  men  will  frequently  come  to  i 
false  conclusion  by  this  mode  of  proceeding.  A 
man  conscious  of  his  integrity  will  ^ther  betrty 
embarrassment  or  testify  displeasure,  or  show 
something  like  ridicule  at  the  anxiety  of  his  in^ 
quirer,  if  he  have  any  due  to  his  motives,  or  per* 
ceivc  the  drift  of  his  questions;  in  short,  he  will 
manifest  emotion  of  some  kind  which  the  super- 
ficial observer  attributes  to  a  source  from  which 
it  does  not  j^roceed.  Your  cool,  insinuating^ 
pleasant  guide,  who  deprecates  treachery  in  fluent 
language,  and  with  a  cool,  unembarrassed  manner, 
is  often  the  man  to  be  really  dreaded  and  sos* 
pected ;  and  his  intentions  can  only  be  inferred 
by  indications  of  a  very  different  character. 

On  the  following  morning  I  went  to  the  inn, 
and,  desiring  the  muleteer  to  load  the  mules, 
employed  the  intcrv'al  in  taking  a  hasty  view  of 
the  cathedral,  which  is  Oothic,  but  has  little 
claims  to  beauty ;  the  altar  is,  however,  built  in 
the  Italian  style,  extremely  rich,  and  decorated 
with  various  marbles.  I  also  visited  the  ruins  of 
a  temple,  supposed  to  have  been  dedicated  td 
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the  goddess  Diana,  and  which  still  boasts  some 
Qoblc  columns,  evidently  raised  during  the  best 
period  of  Roman  architecture;  at  one  moment 
I  intended  to  inspect  the  Bishop*s  library 
and  the  museum,  said  to  be  the  finest  in  Por« 
tugal,  b^t  feeling  the  imprudence  of  exposing 
myself  too  much  to  the  public  observation  at 
such  a  time,  I  returned  to  the  inn.  The  events 
that  were  there  occurring  proved  the  justice  of 
my  apprehension,  and  showed  the  precarious 
tenure  on  which  I  enjoyed  my  newly-recovered 
liberty.  ITie  inn-keeper,  vexed  at  the  removal 
of  the  mules,  whose  maintenance  had  been  very 
profitable  to  him,  declared  he  would  not  allow 
them  to  depart  unless  positive  instructions  to 
that  effect  were  forwarded  to  him  from  the 
Mayor.  Several  persons,  who  happened  to  be  in 
the  court  at  the  time,  took  his  part  when  they 
learnt  my  name,  and  as  a  crowd,  attracted  by  the 
noise,  began  to  collect,  I  was  strongly  advised  to 
prevent  a  recurrence  of  any  unpleasant  scenes  by 
again  taking  refuge  in  the  prison.  Thither  I  re- 
paired most  reluctantly,  and  from  thence  I  ad-> 
dressed  a  strong  remonstrance  to  the  Mayorj 
ealling  upon  him  to  give  effect  to  the  instructions 
of  his   Government  by  issuing   the   necessary 
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orders;  but  that  officer  was  either  nnwiUhtgor 
unable  to  enforce  his  authority,  and  chose  rather 
to  attain  his  object  by  the  gradual  process  of  ea- 
treaty  than  by  direct  command.  I  was,  in  con- 
sequence, compelled  to  pass  the  remainder  sf 
that  day  and  the  ensuing  night  in  my  old  apnt* 
ment  at  the  prison,  from  which,  in  the  disten- 
pered  state  of  the  public  mind,  I  did  not  agn 
venture  to  sally  till  I  quitted  Evora  entirely* 
Towards  dusk  on  the  following  evening  I  kft 
the  prison  for  the  last  time.  As  I  crossed  the 
threshold  I  saw  my  fair  friend,  whom  I  had  so 
often  beheld  from  my  grated  windows,  standing 
on  the  balcony ;  I  bowed,  and  she  returned  the 
salutation  gracefully,  but  every  other  oounta* 
nance  was  scowling  and  distrustful,  as  1  mounted 
my  horse  and  left  this  inhospitable  city;  none 
there  "  the  parting  hand  extended  gave," — ^none 
wished  the  stranger  a  safe  journey  and  a  gild 
return, — and  no  kindly  voice  exclaimed  *'Ctod 
bless  him  !*' 

The  high  towers  of  Evora  faded  in  the  dis» 
tance.  I  had  intended  to  have  visited  Elvas,  a 
fortress  of  great  national  importance,  but  could 
not  deviate  from  the  route  prescribed  by  the  au- 
thorities, my  passport  being  made  out  for  lisIxHi 
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in  the  name  of  the  King,  Don  Miguel  the  Finrt, 
although  he  had  not  yet  assumed  the  crown.  It 
was,  I  believe,  the  first  passport  drawn  up  in  that 
form,  and  was,  as  i^uch,  alluded  to  in  the  debates 
that  took  place  on  the  affairs  of  Portugal  in  the 
British  House  of  Commons. 

I  slept  that  evening  at  a  solitary  inn.  At 
Montemor  I  met  a  Juiz  de  Fora,  recently  ap- 
pointed to  the  magistracy  of  Elvas,  to  which 
town  he  was  travelling  escorted  by  seven  soldiers, 
as  the  road  was  said  to  be  infested  by  robbers, 
and  accompanied  by  a  young  and  blooming 
bride,  scarcely  seventeen  years  of  age,  whose 
raven  locks  contrasted  well  with  the  alabaster 
whiteness  of  her  skin,  and  whose  dark  eyes  were 
ftdl  of  fire.  I  spent  the  night  at  Selveira,  where 
I  was  amused  by  the  energetic  feeling  displajred 
in  the  Infant's  cause  by  a  handsome  young  wo- 
man, as  she  was  chopping  a  block  of  wood  with 
considerable  force  near  the  kitchen  fire :  ''  Even 
thus,"  she  said,  '^I  should  like  to  cut  off  the 
heads  of  all  who  deny  the  divine  mission  of 
Miguel."  "The  divine  mission!''  I  answered, 
laughingly ;  **  would  it  not  be  enough  to  admit 
his  divine  right  ?  If  I  denied  his  divine  mission 
would  you  cat  off  my  head?"    "  Willingly,**  she 
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On  the  following  morning  I  continued  my 
journey,  and  passed  several  wild-looking  men, 
who  appeared  to  be  compounded  of  the  beggar 
and  marauder,  and  were  probably  roused  into 
unusual  activity  by  the  circumstances  of  the 
times.  A  curious  superstition  attaches  to  this 
rambling  race  in  those  parts  of  Alentejo  where 
the  little  landholders  dwell  in  isolated  houses 
upon  their  estates.  When  a  child  is  born,  crowds 
of  ^vild-looklng  beggars  assemble  from  diflFerent, 
and  even  remote  parts  of  the  great  Alentejo 
wastes,  and  collect  around  the  house ;  barefooted, 
and  occasionally  bareheaded,  they  frequently 
carry  devotional  pictures  in  their  hands,  and 
sometimes  a  charm  or  talisman  in  the  bosom. 
If  invited  to  partake  of  the  good  man's  cheer, 
they  heap  innumerable  blessings  on  his  infant 
heir ;  but  if  the  door  is  sternly  closed  against 
their  intrusion,  they  successively  approach  the 
inhospitable  threshold,  denounce  the  guiltless 
object  of  the  day's  rejoicing,  and  consign  their 
victim  to  an  early  grave,  or  to  a  lengthened 
life  of  sorrow.  In  some  parts  of  the  district,  a 
christening  concluded  without  their  presence 
and  approval  is  considered  by  the  superstitious 
inhabitants  as  fearfully  incomplete,  and  even  by 
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miles  plains  covered  with  heath  and  cistus.  At 
length  we  reached  the  fearful  forest,  which  was 
chiefly  composed  of  pine  trees ;  it  was  sad 
and  dark>  and  ajipeared  a  scene  well  calculated 
for  robber  exploits.  Behind  the  crumbling  walls 
of  a  ruined  house  the  banditti  had  lain  in  am- 
bush on  the  preceding  day,  and,  safe  themselves 
from  any  danger  of  reprisal,  had  fired  upon  the 
travellers.  The  muleteer  pointed  out  the 
dreaded  spot,  which  was  only  a  few  steps  from 
the  road,  but  uttered  not  a  word,  and  only  waved 
his  hand  as  a  signal  to  press  forward,  so  much 
he  feared  to  hear  some  startling  summons  from 
the  brake,  or  to  see  it  suddenly  become  alive 
with  armed  men.  The  forest  can  generally  be 
passed  in  safety,  and  the  actual  danger  was 
owing  to  the  distracted  state  of  the  times,  the 
gang  being  chiefly  composed  of  political  outlaws. 
Indeed,  highnFay  robberies*  so  frequent  in  Spain, 
are  in  Portugal  of  rare  occurrence,  except  in 
parts  of  Alentejo ;  but  the  man  frt>m  whom  I 
hired  my  mules  was  xinderstood  to  have  a  secret 
understanding  with  most  of  the  bands  dispersed 
over  that  province,  in  virtue  of  which  they  ab- 
stained from  plundering  his  muleteers  and  the 
persona  who  travelled  with  them. 

12 
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At  length  ^e  emerged  from  the  wood,  and 
continued  our  journey  between  hedges  of  alders, 
which  formed  a  dense  canopy  over  head  with 
their  rich  foliage  and  intermingling  branches, 
and  cast  a  deep  shade  on  the  road.  We  after- 
wards rode  through  an  open  country  to  Aides 
Gallega,  where  I  met  a  militia-man,  who,  bccotA- 
ing  to  his  own  account,  was  on  duty  at  Evora  on 
the  day  of  my  arrest,  and  was  now  proceeding  to 
lisbon  with  the  deputation  appointed  by  the  in- 
surgents to  wait  on  the  Infant  and  explain  the 
cause  and  nature  of  the  late  revolution.  He 
said  that  he  belonged  to  the  Montcro  party,  and 
had  spared  no  exertions  on  my  behalf,  but  I  had 
no  recollection  of  the  man,  and  could,  therefore, 
neither  confirm  nor  deny  his  statement  A 
r()uj)lc  of  crusades  by  no  means  tended  to  dimi- 
nisli  his  zeal  in  my  cause,  and  he  left  the  apart- 
ment abusing  the  Authorities  who  had  committed 
mc,  and  the  people  who  had  urged  my  committal, 
and  vehemently  lauding — gentle  reader — ^your 
humble  servant,  the  Absolute  King,  and  all  the 
other  good  things  of  this  wicked  world. 

On  the  follo>\nng  day  we  embarked  for  Lisbon, 
but  were  encountered  by  a  hurricane,  which  drove 
us    to   Alcantara.     We,  however,  subsequently 
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elTocted  a  landing  at  the  Black  Horse  Square, 
where  I  met  my  friend  Mr.  Forbes,  who  informed 
me  that  the  Corps  Diplomatique  had  suspended 
their  functions.  I  went  to  my  former  lodgings  ia 
the  Caes  do  Sodre,  and  was  received  with  plea- 
pure  by  my  worthy  landlord  Bento,  who  rein* 
stated  me  in  my  old  apartments. 

So  terminated  an  expedition  fraught  with 
interest,  full  of  varying  incident,  attended  with 
difficulty  and  danger,  and  singularly  disastrous 
towards  its  close.  The  most  sumptuous  and  the 
scantiest  fare  had  been  alternately  my  lot ;  the 
Republican  and  the  Ultra-Royalist,  the  peasant, 
the  priest,  and  the  noble,  successively  my  hosts ; 
my  race  had  been  run  through  sunshine  and 
through  storm,  amid  the  greatest  warmth  of  ap- 
]mrent  friendship,  and  the  utmost  violence  of 
real  hate ;  the  heated  room  and  the  luxurious 
eouch,  the  hard  plank  and  the  cold  night  air  of 
heaven,  the  palace  and  the  prison,  I  had  alter- 
nately experienced  in  rapid  revolution.  In  the 
morning  I  frequently  tnew  not  where  I  could 
rest  my  head  at  eve  in  safety,  and  I  often  lay 
down  to  rest  without  any  certainty  of  passing  the 
night  uninterrupted  by  alarm. 

I  remained  in  Portugal  only  a  few  days  afler 
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my  return  to  the  capitaL  During  my  tour 
through  the  southern  provinces  many  important 
events  had  occurred:  the  revolution  in  Don 
MigucVs  favour  had  made  considerable  progress, 
and  he  had  been  actually  proclaimed  King  in 
Lisbon,  Oporto,  Evora,  Faro,  and  all  the  great 
towns  of  the  kingdom.  Supported  by  these  ma- 
nifestations of  the  popular  feeling  he  had  issued 
a  decree  convoking  the  Three  Estates,  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  the  succession  to  the 
throne,  and  had  by  that  act  virtually  abolished 
the  Constitution. 

The  consequent  suspension  of  the  diplomatic 
functions  infused  a  momentary  hope  into  the 
bosoms  of  the  dispirited  Imperialists;  the  ex- 
tensive changes  recently  effected  in  the  regi- 
ments that  occupied  Lisbon,  the  dismissal  of  the 
Constitutionalists,  and  promotion  of  Miguelist 
officers,  had  destroyed  their  hopes  of  organizing 
any  plan  of  successful  resistance  to  the  Govern- 
ment; but  the  regular  troops,  stationed  in  the 
northern  districts,  were  still  commanded  by  their 
former  Colonels,  retained  their  attachment  to 
Don  Pedro,  and  were  quite  disposed  to  turn 
their  arms  against  his  opponents.  Many  indi- 
viduals at  Lisbon  knew  that  the  clouds  were 
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gathering,  and  that  the  storm  would  inirst  at 
Oporto. 

I  had  accidentally  heard  of  the  intention.  Day 
after  day  I  expected  to  hear  that  the  strife  had 
begun>  and  although  personally  unconcerned  in 
the  events  and  taking  no  part  whatever  in  the 
plots  of  that  distracted  period^  it  was  not  without 
a  fearful  interest  that  I  listened  for  the  distant 
howlings  of  the  gale  which  would,  I  knew^  at 
length  break  in  upon  the  hollow  tranquillity  of 
the  time.  It  was  I  believe  at  one  moment  in- 
tended to  place  the  late  Infanta  Regent  at  the 
head  of  the  insiurrection,  or  at  least  to  commence 
operations  under  the  sanction  of  her  name,  and 
the  Government  appears  to  have  had  some  vague 
suspicions  of  the  scheme,  as  two  curious  mani- 
festos appcaired  in  the  gazette.  In  the  first,  Don 
Miguel  declared  his  sister's  abhorrence  "of  the 
machinations,  plotted  in  the  dark  caverns,  for  the 
subversion  of  all  that  is  good  and  established  on 
the  face  of  the  earth;"  and  in  the  second,  the 
Princess  confirmed  his  statement. 

After  an  interview  with  the  Minister  of  foreign 
affairs,  and  many  discussions  with  the  Police,  as- 
sisted by  Sir  Frederick  Lamb»  who  maintained 
lOur  Btitish  privileges  wUh  British  firmness^  I 
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succeeded  in  obtaining  an  order  for  Juan's  re- 
lease. My  last  visit  was  paid  to  the  Conde  de 
Linhares,  one  of  the  most  talented  memben  cf 
the  extinguished  House  of  Peers ;  after  which  I 
took  leave  of  my  excellent  landlady  Mrs.  Bento, 
and  her  pretty  daughter,  and  about  midniglit 
entered  a  boat  accompanied  by  my  hindlord,  who 
had  consented  to  act  as  my  servant  pro  tempore, 
and  accompany  me  to  England. 

We  had  scarcely  seated  ourselves,  before  a  lad, 
about  eighteen  or  nineteen  years  of  age,  roshed 
from  the  house,  and  threw  himself  into  Bento*s 
anus,  exclaiming,  as  the  tears  rolled  rapidly  down 
his  checks,  "My  master,  my  dear  master,  why 
are  you  going  to  leave  us?''  Bento,  who  was 
himself  much  afiected,  endeavoured  to  console 
his  servant,  with  many  expressions  of  kindness. 

Feelings  of  this  kind  would  hardly  in  Eng- 
land have  existed  between  persons  standing  in 
the  relative  position  of  master  and  apprentice,  or 
if  indeed  they  had  existed,  those  nicely  regulated 
notions  of  what  is  required  by  the  gradual  sub- 
ordination of  ranks,  which  pervade  every  class  of 
English  society,  from  the  liighest  to  the  lowest, 
would  not  have  permitted  their  unrestrained  ex- 
])rcssion   on   the   one  hand,   or   their  free   and 
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cordial  reception  on  the  other.  Still  this  little 
incident  prepossessed  me  highly  in  favour  of  the 
lad,  whose  fidelity  to  his  master  appeared  so 
devoted,  and  of  the  master  whose  kindly  disposi- 
tion had  excited  such  grateful  feelings  in  the 
boBom  of  his  dependant. 

I  was  unwilling  to  quit  the  country  without 
bidding  farewell  to  my  gallant  friend  Sartorius, 
so  I  rowed  to  the  Pyramus,  and  found  Lord 
Frederick  Beauclerk  on  deck,  keeping  the  mid- 
night watch.  The  Captain,  roused  from  his 
slumbers,  received  me  with  a  countenance  ex- 
pressive t)f  the  deepest  sympathy,  for  he  was 
fally  prepared  to  find  in  his. nocturnal  visitor 
some  unfortunate  emigrant  arrived  at  that  un- 
seasonable  hour  to  claim  his  protection. 

I  passed  the  night  in  a  comfortable  hammock 
on  board  the  Pyramus,  and  on  the  following 
morning  at  break  of  day  embarked  on  board  the 
Stanmer  packet,  commanded  by  Captain  Sutton. 
My  ^nly  fellow-passenger,  Senhor  Jose  Candido 
Xavier  (since  dead),  was  a  person  of  ^tenX  at- 
tainments, and  much  distinguished  by  the  pro* 
minent  part  he  had  taken  in  Portuguese  affair^. 
He  had  discharged,  at  the  same  time,  the  separate 
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duties  of  Minister  for  the  war  and  fbr  tlie  fbreign 
departments^  and  was  high  in  office  when  the 
Infant  arrired. 

Since  the  period  to  which  I  am  now  alluding* 
the  important  question  which  then  agitated  meii'f 
minds  in  Portugal  has  been  brought  to  an  inoe^ 
Great  changes  have  taken  place  in  the  dranuitii 
personse,  time  has  removed  the  hoatile  brotheri 
the  victor  and  the  vanquished*  from  the  stage; 
Don  Miguel  is  an  exile^  Don  Pedro  dead.  la 
touching  upon  some  of  the  circumstances  irfiick 
led  to  the  present  state  of  things,  I  have  endea* 
voured  to  speak  of  parties  and  events  with  per- 
fect impartiality.  Our  interposition  had  at  that 
period  very  much  alienated  the  Miguelists  froi^ 
the  English;  but  although  I  lived  much  mort 
with  the  Imperialists  at  Lisbon  than  with  their 
opponents^  my  opinions  were  not  warped  by  this 
circumstance;  I  deprecate  the  severe  and  inju- 
dicious policy  pursued  by  Don  Miguel  on  his 
return  to  Portugal,  but  I  must  not,  in  justice, 
withhold  from  his  party  the  praise  which  is  tm- 
questionably  their  due.  As  a  party,  they  were 
brave,  sincere,  high-principled,  attached  to  their 
religion,  and  to  the  old  institutions  of  the  country. 
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The  honourable  fidelity  with  which  they  adhered 
to  the  fortunes  of  their  Prince  during  the  ex- 
tremity of  his  reverses,  and  -the  unhesitating 
devotion  with  which  men  in  the  enjoyment  of 
all  the  luxuries  of  life  sacrificed  every  earthly 
possession  in  his  cause»  are  circumstances  that 
iseflect  upon  them  imperishable  credit ;  but  their 
viirtues  could  not  redeem  his  errors>  or  repair 
the  calamities  entailed  upon  their  fomilies  and 
their  country  by  his  misjudging  policy.  In  the 
provinces  I.  found  men  of  both  parties  anxious 
to  facilitate  my  journey  and  to  show  me  personal 
attention.  Even  at  Evora,  the  Authorities  of 
the  city>  fably  borne  down  by  the  popular  feeling, 
and  trembUng.  for  their  own  existence,  were,  I 
ihink>  .really  unwilling  to  impede  my  journey, 
and,  with  the  exception  of  one  individual,  showed 
iio  disposition  to.  aggravate  the  rigour  of  my  con- 
finement. 

. .  The  rain  fell  heavily  as  we  sailed  doWn  the 
Tagus.  I  looked  for  the  last  time  at  Lisbon, 
beautiful  even  through  her  tears.  I  gazed  ear- 
nestly on  her  convents,  her  palaces,  and  her 
or«Dge  gardensi,  and  sighed  as  I  remembered  the 
pleasant  hours  which  I  had  spent  among  their 
light-hearted  inmates,  and  thought  upon  ''the 
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thousand  heavy  times  which  mig^t  fae&ll  thenk 


now." 


At  length  we  were  fairly  on  the  main  ocean : 
the  wind  was  blowing  furiously  from  the  south, 
the  gallant  ship  running  before  the  gale  at  the 
rate  of  twelve  knots  an  hour>  and  the  sea  was  so 
stormy  that  a  single  wave  breaking  over  the  gib- 
lioom,  divided  it  as  if  it  were  a  thread.  During 
that  day,  and  the  following  night,  I  was  confined 
to  my  berth  by  continual  sickness;  but,  becom- 
ing accustomed  to  the  rocking  of  the  ship,  went 
on  deck  the  second  evening  as  the  shades  of  night 
stole  over  the  temjK^stuous  bay;  and  that  bay 
in  its  wrathful  mood  is  as  proud  a  sight  as  the 
eye  of  man  can  seek  to  gaze  upon ! 

There  I  stood  till  a  late  hour,  watching  the 
towering  waves  as  they  came  driving  against  our 
stern,  and  listening  with  pleasure  to  their  inces- 
sant dash,  and  to  the  creaking  of  the  rigging, 
and  to  the  wind  moaning  among  the  high 
shrouds.  The  hurricane  blew  steadily  in  one 
direction,  and  without  intermission  for  three  days, 
and  only  slackened  a  few  hours  before  the  termi- 
nation of  our  voyage,  which  was  prosperous,  and 
almost  the  shortest  upon  record. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  fourth  day  we 
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hailed  the  Lizard  Point:  my  long  wan^^bettngs, 
the  fatigues  of  my  solitary  expeditions,  and  the 
perils  of  revolution,  were  all  forgotten  as  I  trod 
once  more  upon  the  soil  of  native,  peaceful,  and 
then  unreformed  England ! 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 


SPAIN. 

REVIEW  OF  THE  SOCIAL  AND  POLITICAL  STAW 
OF  THE  BASQUE  PROVINCES:  WITH  A  FEW 
REMARKS  ON  RECENT  EVSI<rrS  IN  SPAIN. 

Till  the  commencement  of  the  present  year, 
the  real  state  of  the  Carlist  power  in  the 
northern  pro^ninces  of  Spain,  was  matter  of  very 
general  uncertainty.  The  military  strength 
actually  arrayed  under  die  standard  of  Don 
Carlos,  the  discipline  maintained  in  his  army,  the 
degree  of  attachment  felt  by  the  people  of  the 
country  for  his  cause,  and  the  fate  of  his  arms  in 
the  various  encounters  with  the  Queen's  troops, 
were  most  imperfectly  known  in  this  country. 
The  insurgents  were  long  represented  by  oiir 
Ministers,  and  by  the  ministerial  joumaLs,  as 
little  better  than  banditti ;  and  the  public,  under 
the  natural  impression  that  our  Government  had 
at  least  some  vague  and  general  knowledge  of 
the  forces  against  which  they  were  directing  the 
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energies  of  this  country,  acquiesced,  at  firsts  in 
their  version  of  Spanish  affairs.  But,  as  time 
elapsed,  and  the  civil  war  continued,  the  warm- 
est supporters  of  the  ministerial  policy  became 
unable  to  reconcile  the  statements  of  our  Go* 
vemment  with  the  events  that  were  hourly  oc- 
curring in  Spain.  Men,  indeed,  who  had  lived 
in  Biscay,  solved  the  apparent  contradiction,  by 
mottling  to  the  just  conclusion,  that  the  Govern- 
ment were  wholly  unacquainted  with  the  subject 
on  which  they  uttered  prophecies,  so  quickly, 
and  so  complet^y  to  be  disproved;  but  it  was 
not  till  Captain  Henningsen's  work  appeared^ 
that  the  cloud  of  misrepresentation  was  cleared 
Away  firom  the  eyes  of  the  British  public.  The 
detailed  information  which  he  communicated,  at 
«nc6  accounted  for  the  continuance  of  the 
struggle ;  he  traced  the  insurrection  from  its 
commencement;  he  showed  the  progressive  in- 
crease of  the  Carlist  power,  and  first  made 
generally  known  the  startling  fact,  that  evcnry 
army  which  the  Queen  had  sent  into  the  Basque 
provinces  had  been  successively  defeated  by  the 
determination  of  an  almost  unanimous  people. 

Mr.  Honan's  work  has  still  more  recently  ap- 
peared, and  indisputably  proves,  that  since  the 
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gallant  Officer  s  return  from  the  seat  of  war,  tlM 
resources  of  the  Carlists  have  augponented,  the 
range  of  the  insurrection  has  become  materiallj 
extended^  and  that,  at  present,  their  operatiaBs 
arc  conducted  on  a  greater  scale,  and  their  ad- 
herents are  more  numerous  and  more  sanguine 
of  success.  His-  statements  are  completely 
borne  out,  not  only  by  the  general  progress  of 
the  revolt  in  Aragon,  Valentia,  and  other  pro- 
vinces, and  by  the  continued  reverses  of  the 
Queen's  troops,  but  by  the  useless  and  inglo^ 
rious  triumph  of  tlie  British  legion  at  SL  Sebas- 
tian, their  utter  failure  at  Fontarabia,  and  their 
long  subsequent  inaction. 

These  wTitcrs  have  shown,  ably  and  effectively* 
the  actual  condition  of  the  belligerent  parties. 
I  am  anxious  to  call  the  attention  of  my  readers 
to  another  part  of  the  same  picture,  and  briefly 
to  examine  the  causes  of  that  extraordinary  fer- 
ment of  the  popular  mind,  which  has  enabled 
the  Biscay  a  ns  to  resist,  successfully,  the  whole 
weight  of  the  Spanish  Government,  to  render 
useless  the  active  though  indirect  co-operation 
of  France,  and  to  make  the  British  arms,  almost 
for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  this  country, 
acquainted  with  dishonour  and  defeat.     I  rnnal 
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firsts  however,  touch  hastily  on  eT^ents  that 
occurred  some  years  ago  in  Spain,  but  which, 
in  their  consequences,  have  affected  considerably 
the  politics  of  the  day. 

I  have  already  alluded  to  the  two  great  insur- 
rections which  agitated  Spain  in  the  years  1822 
and  1827.  The  great  northern  insurrection  of 
1822  originated,  as  I  have  previously  stated,  in 
the  chivalrous  indignation  excited  by  the  op- 
pressive treatment  of  the  Sovereign,  the  perse- 
cution of  the  priesthood,  and  the  unwise  at- 
tempt, on  the  part  of  the  Government,  to  abo- 
lish the  old  names  and  the  ancient  limits  of  the 
provinces — names  and  limits  justly  dear  to  the 
people,  and  inseparably  blended  with  all  their 
traditional  recollections  of  Spanish  honour  and 
glory. 

Servile  imitators  of  the  French  Revolution, 
the  legislators  of  that  period  had  not  the  saga- 
city to  adapt  their  institutions  to  the  condition 
of  the  people,  but  determined  that  public  opinion 
should  bend  to  their  unpopular  schemes ;  and, 
as  if  the  outrages  inflicted  on  a  beloved  and  re- 
spected clergy,  as  if  the  spoliation  of  the  Church 
property,  till  then  deemed  sacred,  would  not 
sufficiently  exasperate  a  people  iknatieally  at^ 
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that  period  comparatiyely  quiescent,  might 
resume  a  dangerous  ascendancy  under  the  in- 
fluence of  more  propitious  circumstances ;  but 
thej  had  not  the  judgment  to  feel  that  the  time 
was  singularly  unfavourable  to  the  extension  of 
the  despotic  principle.  In  1827  the  secret  views 
and  intentions  of  the  Constitutionalists  were  un- 
questionably hostile  to  the  system  then  in  force, 
and  a  very  suspicious  intercourse  was  carrying 
on  in  the  froutier  provinces  with  the  Spanish 
refugees  in  Portugal.  Still  the  general  conduct 
of  that  party,  scarcely  justified,  at  that  mo- 
ment, any  extraordinary  measures  of  severity, 
and  certainly  not  an  attempt  to  strengthen  the 
arm  of  the  law  at  the  expense  of  a  revolution. 
Besides,  the  attempt  to  elevate  Don  Carlos  to 
the  throne  in  the  Ufe-time  of  the  reigning  So- 
vereign was  manifestly  illegal,  was  abhorrent 
to  the  principles  of  the  party  through  whose 
co-operation  only  it  could  have  been  effected, 
and  was  solely  maintained  for  a  short  time  by 
a  system  of  deception  which  never  could  have 
become  general,  and  which  failed  completely, 
even  in  the  heart  of  the  insurgent  country, 
when  unmasked. 
The  attempt  was  sure  to  stimulate  the  secret 
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jealousy  so  often  felt  by  the  reigning  Soreroign 
towards  the  heir  presumptive  to  the  Crovi. 
The  comparison  implied  by  the  proiposed  sab* 
stitution  of  his  Brother*  was  certain  to  disgost 
him  with  the  High  Church  party,  and  pave  the 
.way  for  measures  likely  to  conciliate  their  op* 
ponents,  and  depress  a  power  which  had  mor- 
tified his  vanity,  and  been  armed  against  his 
real  authority.  Nor  did  this  attempt  fiul  of 
producing  its  natural  efTcct. 

The  King  was  deeply  offended  witli  the 
Carlist  party  of  that  day,  and  secretly  alienated 
from  Ills  Brother,  whose  noble  conduct,  in  a  de- 
licate and  painful  situation,  would  have  excited 
in  a  more  generous  mind  emotions  of  gratitude 
and  affection. 

Don  Carlos  disavowed  all  connexion  with  the 
insurgents:  he  reprobated  their  schemes,  and, 
scorning  the  selfish  policy,  so  frequently  pur- 
sued by  statesmen  in  difficult  situations,  of  tem* 
porizing  with  both  parties,  and  extracting  the 
utmost  amount  of  personal  advantage  from  the 
circumstances  they  profess  to  deprecate*  he 
chose  the  straight  and  narrow  way  of  manly 
honour,  and  asserted  his  Royal  Brother  s  rights 
witliout  equivocation  or  reserve. 
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In  1833  the  King  died.  The  ik>weiful  influx 
ence  of  the  Queen,  unceasingly  exerted  in  fa'*' 
vour  of  the  young  Princess,  co-operating  with 
a  jealousy  of  his  Brother,  heightened,  if  not 
created,  by  the  ill-judged  insurrection  of  1827, 
and  not  altogether  eradicated  by  that  Brother's 
noble  conduct,  induced  the  King,  after  much 
hesitation,  and  frequent  change  of  purpose,  to 
nominate, '  on  his  death-bed,  a  female  to  the 
throne,  and  thus  bequeath  a  civil  war  to  the 
country. 

I  shall  not  here  investigate  the  delicate 
question  of  the  succession, — that  point  has 
been  discussed  by  writers  on  both  sides  ot  the 
question,  and, .  as  far  as  Don  Carlos*s  claims 
are  concerned,  most  amply,  and  in  a  pamphlet 
of  great  power,  by  Mr.  Walton.  My  object  is 
rather  to  describe  the  state  of  parties  that  has 
prevailed  for  some  years  past  in  Spain,  the  vary- 
ing feelings  that  have  grown  up  with  the  varying 
circumstances  of  the  country,  and  the  degree 
to  which  those  feelings  and  that  state  of  things 
are  affecting  the  present  contest. 

When    Eling    Ferdinand    died,    the    nation' 
was  much   divided  in   opinion  upon  the  suc- 
cession.     The  Constitutionalists  warmly  pro- 
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fessed  their  allegiance  to  the  Queen,  from  a 
well-grounded  conviction  that  the  questionable 
nature  of  her  daughter's  title  would  eventually 
compel  her  to  look  to  them  for  assistance,  and 
consequently  embrace  their  views,  although  her 
natural  disposition  and  orig^al  intentions  in- 
disposed her  to  such  an  alliance. 

On  the  other  hand,  many  i>erson8  of  mode- 
rate opinions  were  disgusted  by  the  mode  in 
which  the  nomination  of  tho  infant  Princess 
had  been  cfiectcd,  and  by  the  circumstances 
with  which  it  was  attended ;  while  the  greater 
portion  of  that  considerable  party,  which  ad- 
hered to  the  ancient  institutions  of  the  country, 
beheld  with  indignation  the  sudden  change 
effected  in  the  succession — denied,  with  Spa- 
nish pride,  that  the  allegiance  of  the  nation 
could  be  transferred  at  the  beck  of  any  indi- 
vidual,— ^maintained  that  the  antient  kingdom 
of  Spain  could  not  be  disposed  of  as  a  private 
estate, — declared  the  Princess's  appointment 
an  infraction  of  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht,  and 
looked  upon  the  royal  testament  as  the  result 
of  a  conspiracy  to  defraud  the  rightful  heir^  and 
of  an  unworthy  influence  exercised  upon  the 
almost  unconscious  mind  of  the  dying  King. 
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But,  in  spite  of  the  irritation  generated  in 
the  minds  of  a  large  party  by  the  transaction 
in  question^  unless  the  Carlists  or  Royalists 
had  been  enabled  to  muster  a  majority  in  sup- 
port of  their  cause,  so  eflfective,  not  only  from 
numbers.,  but  also  from  union  and  organization, 
as  to  have  crushed  at  once  the  claims  of  the 
infant  Princess,  the  Queen's  party  were  sure, 
under  the  circumstances  of  the  moment,  to  re- 
tain the  ascendancy. 

They  were  not  only  in  possession  of  supreme 
power  at  the  critical  period  of  the  royal  demise, 
but  had  administered  the  government  for  a 
considerable  time  previous  to  that  event ;  they 
were  therefore  fiilly  prepared  for  the  coming 
emergency,  and  all  the  resources  of  the  state  had 
been  long  directed  to  the  attainment  of  a  single 
object.  During  the  King's  last  Ulness  large  gifts 
were  bestowed  on  the  wavering,  and  larger  pro* 
mises  made.  Devoted  adherents  of  the  Queen 
irere  promoted  to  every  department,  both  civil 
and  military,  and  the  co-operation  of  the  army 
was  secured. 

But  in  spite  of  these  precautions  the  standard 
of  insurrection  was  erected  in  the  northern  pro- 
vinces of  Spain  when  the  King  died.    It  was 
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argued  for  a  long  time  in  thig  country  that  tiie 
Queen's  government  was  generally  beloved,  be- 
cause, during  the  early  period  of  the  straggle, 
the  insurrection  did  not  materially  exceed  the 
limits  of  the  Basque  provinces  and  Navarre. 
Unquestionably,  particular    causes    connected 
with  their  political  and  social  system  peculiarly 
indisposed  the  Basques  to  the  Christino  govern- 
ment;  but  it  was  rather  illogical  to   suppose 
that  her  Majesty  had  any  real  hold  upon  the 
aifections  of  the  people  generally,  because  in 
other  parts  of  the  country  they  were  not  in  open 
arms  against  her   authority.     The   amount  of 
popularity  enjoyed  by  a    government  in   dis- 
turbed times  cannot  be  precisely  determined  by 
the  extent  of  insurrection,   which    usually  de- 
])ends,   and,   I  may  say,  always  in    Spain,  on 
causes  by  no  means  obvious  in  the  first  moment 
of  inquiry. 

The  Royalists,  restrained  by  the  honourable 
scruples  of  Don  Carlos  from  asserting  his 
claims,  at  a  time  when  the  army  was  officered 
by  men  devoted  to  his  cause,  were  unable  to 
resist  a  Government  which  had  been  permitted 
to  adapt  their  measures  to  the  coming  struggle, 
and  which  was  consequently,  when  the  late  King 
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died,  provided  with  the  means  essential  to  the 
maintenance  of  their  position,  and  backed  by  all 
the  resources  of  the  State.  Disorganized,  and  to 
a  great  extent  paralyzed  by  the  circumstances 
in  which  they  were  placed,  the  Carlists  felt  the 
danger  of  their  position,  and  therefore  the  expe- 
diency of  concealing  their  sentiments,  a  caution 
peculiarly  advisable  in  Spain  ;  for,  strange  as  it 
may  seem  to  the  more  moral  politicians  of  the 
north,  it  has  been  the  policy  of  the  Spanish  Con- 
stitutional Governments  of  1822  and  of  the  pre- 
sent day,  to  tolerate  the  worst  excesses  of  the 
populace  against  men  suspected  of  no  active  in- 
terference in  public  matters,  far  less  of  any  posi- 
tive offence  against  the  State,  but  convicted,  in 
their  opinion,  of  entei-taining  a  secret  and  un- 
pardonable attachment  to  the  old  institutions  of 
the  country.  The  local  authorities,  complying 
w^ith  the  wishes  rather  than  with  the  instruc- 
tions of  their  superiors,  refuse  to  investigate  the 
disorders,  and  the  Government  either  passes 
over  in  silence  or  coldly  deplores  in  some  official 
document  the  excesses  it  has  really  encouraged. 
To  suppose  that  the  power  of  the  Royalists  was 
extinguished^  or  the  Queen's  Government  popu- 
lar, because  the  Carlist  strength  was  not  actively 
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developed  in  every  province  of  the  luDgdom, 
was  an  inference  wholly  unsupported  by  the 
liistorical  experience  of  the  country. 

In  1822  and  1823  the  eastern  provinces  of 
Spain  were  in  arms  against  the  Government  of 
the  Cortes ;  other  parts  of  the  kingdom  were 
(Kcasionally  disturbed  by  popular  tumults,  and 
even  by  partial  revolutions,  both  in  the  demo- 
cratic and  in  the  Koyalist  sense,  but  no  other 
insurrection  of  any  magnitude  at  that  time 
divided  the  attention  of  the  Government.  The 
general  inference  drawn  in  England  from  this 
state  of  things  appeared  in  the  conversa- 
tion of  tlic  day.  The  war  announced  by  the 
French  Government  was  stigmatized  both  in 
and  out  of  the  British  Parliament,  not  only  as 
an  act  of  unjust  interference,  but  of  positive 
suicide.  Sagacious  men,  well-wishers  to  the 
French  Government,  deplored  their  policy  as 
fraught,  in  the  apparent  temper  of  the  Spanish 
people,  with  imminent  danger  to  the  French 
Monarchy ;  and  many  of  the  liberal  party  scarcely 
disguised  their  exultation,  because  they  read,  or 
rather  thought  they  read,  in  the  proclamation  of 
war,  the  death-warrant  of  the  Bourbon  dynasty. 

A  war  of  years  was  expected,  and  forebodings 
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that  the  French  army  was  destined  a  second 
thne  to  defeat  on  the  fields  of  Spain  were 
eagerly  entertained.  At  length  the  French 
Court  itself  became  so  much  alarmed  by  the 
growth  of  this  belief  among  men  of  all  parties, 
that  if  the  Spanish  Cortes  would  have  afforded 
them,  in  the  eleventh  hour,  an  honourable  pre- 
text for  retreat,  hostilities  would  not  have  oc- 
curred. Never  were  expectations  so  falsified 
by  the  result.  The  constitutional  troops  forgot 
their  intended  acts  of  heroism;  the  universal 
defection  of  the  clergy  was  followed  by  an  almost 
unanimous  declaration  of  tlie  nobles  against  the 
Government ;  the  peasantry  were  nearly  united 
to  a  man,  and  a  few  deserted  orators  alone  dis- 
played in  Cortes  a  courage  which  would  have 
been  more  serviceable  in  the  fi^eld.  Such  was  the 
issue  of  that  war,  and  such  the  far-famed  strength 
and  popularity  of  the  Government  of  that  day, 
a  strength  and  popularity  erroneously  inferred 
from  the  apparent  submission  of  the  great  body 
of  the  people  to  their  constitutional  rulers. 

The  events  which  have  marked  the  progress 
of  the  actual  struggle  are  not  more  favourable 
to  the  Queen's  cause.  During  three  years  of 
profound  external  peace,  the  arms  and  resources 
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of  the  Spanish  Monsrchj  hsre  made  no  sen- 
sible impression  on  the  revolted  ptorinces ;  its 
best-appointed  ainnies  hare  been  baffled,  and 
its  ministers,  in  the  extremity  of  their  fears, 
have  repeatedly  solicited  assistance  from  the 
French  and  English  Governments.  These  sze 
not  the  usual  symptoms  of  internal  strength* 
this  is  not  **  the  honour,  love,  obedience —troops 
of  friends*'  that  wait  upon  a  really  popular  Go- 
vernment. If  an  insurrection  were  at  this  mo* 
ment  agitating  the  Highlands  of  Scotland;  if 
his  Majesty's  Ministers  had  ineffectually  endea- 
voured to  repress  it,  directing  the  undivided 
resources  of  the  State  to  the  attainment  of  that 
single  object  during  two  consecutive  years,  and 
at  len^rth  applied  to  France,  frankly  admitting 
that  in  their  own  Sovereigns  dominions  they 
could  not  restore  the  public  peace  without  the 
co-operation  of  foreign  bayonets^  I  think  he 
would  be  gifted  with  a  lively  faith  indccKl,  who 
could  suppose  that  the  British  Government  en- 
joyed, in  any  great  degree,  the  confidence  and 
esteem  of  its  own  subjects. 

But  the  case  does  not  rest  here.  France, 
England,  and  Portugal  have  answered  the  ap- 
peal, and  have  combined^  more  or  less  directly. 
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to  assist  the  Queen,  yet,  in  spite  of  their  united 
efforts,  the  Carlist  insurrection  has  increased ;  and 
as  the  resistance  to  her  authority  becomes  more 
widely  difl^sed,  and  assumes  a  more  decided 
character,  our  Ministers  evince  an  increasing 
resolution  to  interfere  with  the  internal  arrange- 
ments, and  to  control  the  firee  decision  of  a  people 
proverbially  tenacious  of  foreign  interposition. 

Under  what  influence  and  by  what  means  was 
the  constitutional  party  in  Spain  raised  to  their 
present  power  from  the  deep  depression  under 
which  they  laboured  in  1827  ?  This  change  was 
effected  by  events  which  a  few  years  before 
could  not  have  been  anticipated,  and  when  fore- 
seen could  not  be  counteracted  by  the  Royalists 
in  a  country  circumstanced  as  Spain.  When 
the  expiring  King  reversed  the  actual  order  of 
succession,  and  bequeathed  the  kingdom  to  his 
daughter,  he  sacrificed  to  parental  love  the  per- 
manent interests  of  the  throne.  The  Crown 
was  armed  against  itself;  the  Crown  alone  could 
have  inflicted  such  an  incurable  wound  upon  the 
royal  interests,  for  by  that  act  the  very  loyalty 
of  the  Spaniards  became  subservient  to  the 
views  of  the  democracy,  and  was,  to  a  great 
degree,  enlisted  with    the   King  against   the 
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The  result  of  such  an  alliance  in  the  peculiar 
state  of  parties  and  circumstances  could  not  be 
doubtful ;  as  the  court,  embarrassed  by  the  pro- 
gress and  increasing  determination  of  the  civil 
war>  became  each  day  more  helpless,  each  day 
the  Constitutionalists  regained  a  portion  of  their 
former  power;  as  the  Begent  relied  more  ex- 
clusively on  their  assistance,  the  revolutionary 
schemes  became  more  unfolded  and  more  certain 
of  accomplishment;  as  her  authority  became 
more  firmly  established  upon  the  ruins  of  the 
CarlistB,  so  in  exact  proportion  the  prospects  of 
the  Crown  declined,  and  not  only  of  the  Crown, 
but  of  the  Church,  and  all  the  old  interests  of 
the  country.  If  revenge  could  compensate  for 
loss  of  power,  Don  Carlos  is  already  well 
avenged ;  for  even  if  the  constitutional  arms  pre- 
vail, the  Begent,  at  the  expiration  of  her  term 
of  power,  will  probably  resign  to  her  daughter 
a  throne  divested  of  every  prop  that  renders  it 
secure,  and  of  every  jewel  that  can  give  it  lustre. 

The  revolution  that  has  restored  the  Con- 
stitutionalists to  office,  and  is  practically  de- 
stroying the  royal  authority,  by  transferring 
the  real  power  of  the  state  from  the  Crown 
io  a  party,  by  feeling  and  by  principle,  hostile 
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to  royalty,  could  not  have  been  produced,  at 
the  period  of  the  late  king's  death,  by  any  po** 
pular  movement,  scarcely  by  any  act  not  ema- 
nating from  the  throne.  The  popular  excesses, 
recently  committed  in  so  many  parts  of  Spain, 
do  not  belie  this  assertion.  A  majority,  in  many 
places  deprived  of  their  arms,  almost  everywhere 
without  union  and  fearful  of  exciting  suspi- 
cion by  any  appearance  of  combination,  is 
naturally  unable  to  resist  an  organised  minority 
panting  for  plunder  and  revenge,  secretly  en- 
couraged by  the  authorities,  and  therefore  secure 
of  impunity.  Unassisted  by  the  Government, 
there  was  no  power  in  the  popular  party  to 
overturn  the  ancient  system  when  King  Fer- 
dinand died ;  because,  in  spite  of  the  previous 
calamities  of  his  reign,  there  was,  at  that  time, 
a  slow  but  growing  improvement  visible  in  the 
general  transactions  of  the  country,  and,  in  con- 
sequence, there  existed  no  desire  for  material 
change  in  the  great  body  of  the  people.  A 
military  insurrection  might,  indeed,  as  in  1820, 
have  overpowered  the  executive,  and  restored 
the  Constitutionalists  to  a  precarious  authority. 

The  revolution  of  1820  was  not  occasioned  by 
any  popular  sympathies  between  the  troops  and 
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the  people,  but  grew  out  of  an  irritation^  partly 
arising  from  the  irregularity  of  their  pay^  and 
fitiU  more  from  their  extreme  disinclination  to 
encounter  the  hardships  of  a  South  American 
expedition.  That  revolution  was  not  the  child 
of  freedom,  but  the  licentious  o&pring  of  mili- 
tary insubordination.  Such  an  event,  produced 
by  similar  circumstances,  might  have  again  oc- 
curred; but  tlie  presence  of  some  hundred 
thousand  Royalist  volunteers,  dispersed  over 
the  country,  and  devoted  to  the  Crown,  would 
have  rendered  such  an  event  hardly  probable ; 
nor  is  it  likely  that,  after  the  warning  lesson  of 
1820,  the  Government  would  have  again  pro- 
voked the  troops ;  or  that  the  troops,  after  the 
inglorious  failure  x)f  their  first  experiment,  would 
have  been  easily  disposed  to  renew  the  attempt. 
But  an  event  not  very  likely  to  have  taken 
place  a  second  time,  under  the  old  Government, 
may  possibly  occur  under  the  altered  circum- 
stances of  the  country.  If,  then,  during  the 
continuance  of  the  actual  struggle,  any  consi- 
derable portion  of  the  military  should  become 
alienated  from  the  existing  Government,  either 
by  real  or  imagined  neglect,  or  by  measures 
of   ill-timed    retrenchment;    if,  in    dxott,  the 

k3 
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Constitutional  Government  repeat  that  liappj 
policy  of  converting  fiicndB  into  enemiesy  which 
torned^  in  1822,  the  arms  of  the  royal  gaards 
against  the  Cortes,  in  the  heart  of  the  cajntaL 
and  nearly  subverted  their  authority ;  if  disgust 
at  their  repeated  disasters,  strengthened  by  thtt 
feeling  which  so  often  inclines  men  to  espovfe 
the  winning  side,  should  shake  the  fidelity  of  the 
Constitutional  officers,  and  increase  the  existing 
spirit  of  desertion  among  the  men ;  if  any  con- 
tingencies of  this  kind  should  occur,  Don  Carlos 
might  be  unexpectedly  strengthened  by  the 
accession  of  the  greater  part  of  the  military  force 
of  the  kingdom ;  and  I  believe  that  we  should 
then  see  renewed,  as  in  1823,  tlie  triumphant 
march  of  the  Royalist  troops  to  the  capital,  and 
the  Royalist  power  established,  without  any 
very  serious  and  protracted  effort  in  the  country 
to  resist  his  claims. 

Don  Carlos  has,  I  believe,  in  his  favour  a 
passive  majority  of  the  Spanish  population :  he 
has  a  portion  of  that  people  enthusiastically 
attached  to  his  cause;  but,  at  the  same  time, 
there  is  a  powerful  party  in  the  towns,  and 
a  considerable  share  of  their  wealth,  arrayed 
against  him ;  and,  in  Spain,  the  want  of  roads, 
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the  length  of  time  occupied  in  travclliQg  from 
one  part  of  the  country  to  another ;  the  compara- 
tively limited  intercourse  which  takes  place  be- 
tween the  inhabitants  of  the  different  provinces, 
however  favourable!  iji  some  respects^  to  the  tem- 
porary success  of  a  local  revolt^  yet  render  it 
extremely  difficult  for  a  rural  party  to  establish 
any  uniform  and  extended  plan  of  action^  or  any 
system  of  organization  so  effective  as  to  compete 
with  the  machinery  of  a  regular  government. 

The  zeal  of  the  peasantry,  their  quick- 
ness in  giving  information  to  one  party,  their 
wilful  ignorance  when  questioned  by  the  other, 
and  their  general  readiness  to  encounter  any 
hazard  in  support  of  a  cause  to  which  they  are 
sincerely  attached,  in  some  degree  smooth  these 
difficulties  all  over  the  kingdom,  and  to  a  very 
great  extent  indeed  in  those  provinces  which 
have  become  the  seat  of  the  civil  war ;  but  yet 
it  is  not  easy  to  convey  intelligence  of  passing 
events  to  distant  parts  of  the  kingdom  with  the 
speed  requisite;  and  simultaneous  risings,  the 
soul  and  essence  of  successful  insurrection,  can, 
in  consequence,  be  rarely  carried  into  effect. 

Many  partial  revolts  in  different  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  the  effects  of  a  wide-spread  disaffec- 
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lion,  have  marked  the  progress  of  thq  struggle 
against  the  Queen's  authority.  Had  these  irre- 
gular efforts  taken  place  a,t  a  given  moment, 
they  would  probably  have  been  decisive  of  the 
contest;  but  occurring  independently  of  each 
other>  they  were  put  down  in  detail,  were 
scarcely  known  beyond  the  limits  of  the  psr* 
ticular  district^  and  exercised  no  real  influence 
on  the  fortunes  of  the  war. 

Unquestionably  this  is  a  state  of  things  in 
some  degree  militating  against  the  eventual 
success  of  an  insurrectionary  war  in  Spain ;  but 
there  is  a  circumstance  in  the  struggle  now 
carrying  on  which  stamps  it  with  a  peculiar  cha- 
racter, separates  it  from  the  many  revolts  which 
have  hitherto  disturbed  that  ill-fated  country, 
and  may  produce  results  which  a  mere  com- 
parison of  the  means  and  resources  possessed  by 
the  conflicting  parties  might  not  lead  us  to  ex- 
pect. I  mean  the  presence  and  the  character 
of  that  individual  whom,  right  or  wrong,  a  large 
I>art  of  the  Spanish  population  acknowledge  as 
their  lawful  King.  Whilst  Don  Carlos  remains 
at  the  head  of  the  insurrection,  the  insurgents 
will  not  abandon  him,  and  the  loyalty  of  the 
Spaniard^  not  as  in  England  a  calm  and  rea- 
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soning  thongh  decided  habit  of  tTie  mind^  but 
ail  overwhelming  and  absorbing  passion,  may 
baf&e  all  previous  calculation,  and  confound  all 
superiority  of  adverse  force.  Such  may  be  the  re- 
sult of  the  present  conflict :  that  such  will  be  the 
issue  is  the  opinion  of  that  able  officer  and  inteU 
ligent  writer  Captain  Henningsen,  who,  lately 
returned  from  Spain,  is  decidedly  of  opinion 
that,  however  arduous  the  struggle  may  be,  Don 
Carlos  will  eventually  obtain  the  ascendency. 

I  will  now  enter  somewhat  more  directly  into 
the  immediate  causes  of  the  civil  war.  Unques- 
tionably, in  the  revolted  provinces  a  conviction 
of  the  validity  of  the  Infant's  claim  is  widely 
prevalent.  However  diffused  that  opinion  may 
be  over  other  parts  of  Spain,  the  dread  of  the 
Government,  the  want  of  system  and  arrange- 
ment, and  a  consciousness  of  that  deficiency^ 
have  paralyzed  the  Royalists,  and  they  have 
remained,  as  the  Constitutionalists  in  1827, 
comparatively  quiet,  waiting  events.  In  Na- 
varre and  the  Basque  provinces  the  defensible 
nature  of  the  country,  and  the  almost  undivided 
feeling  of  the  population,  suggested  a  more 
warlike  policy.  It  is  no  easy  matter  for  the 
geaetal  reader  to  connect  their  chivalrous  affec- 
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lion  for  Don  Carlos  with  the  strong  attadmeiit 
felt  for  their  provincial  rights ;  but  their  Sot^ 
reign  and  their  privileges  e:re  insep&nUy 
united  in  their  opinion,  for  those  privileges  were 
formerly  rescued  from  aggression  by  his  deter- 
mined interference*;  and  recently^  vrhen  their 
Prince  became  an  exile,  their  rights  were  not 
endangered  but  destroyed. 

A  cautious  Government  woold  have  acted 
with  equity  and  kindness  towards  a  peojde  so 
affected,  but  the  Queen's  ministers  seemed  de- 
termined to  goad  them  into  rebellion  by  the  cri- 
minal violation  of  those  ancient  and  undoubted 
rights,  which  her  Princely  and  more  politic  op- 
ponent had  the  wisdom  and  justice  to  protect 

I  know  it  is  sometimes  said  that  the  Basques 
arc  not  contending  for  their  privileges ;  and,  in 
confirmation  of  this  statement,  it  is  asserted  that 
they  had  taken  up  arms  before  any  overt  act 
against  their  liberties  was  committed  by  the 
Queen's  Government.  A  slight  investigation  ot 
facts  will  show  the  value  of  this  position.  No 
direct  infringement  of  their  laws  may  have  been 
actually  perpetrated,  upon  King  Ferdinands 
death ;  but  men  werc  restored  to  favour  through- 

*  I  ihall  hereafter  explain  the  circumttancct  in  queilioB. 
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OQt  the  country  who  had  been  notoriously  hoB« 
tile  to  their  rights,  and  who  had  assisted  in  the 
scheme  for  their  subversion  during  the  Revolu' 
tion  of  1820.  The  language,  too,  of  the  Court 
and  of  the  Ministers,  with  reference  to  the 
Basque  privileges,  was  not  ambiguous,  even  in 
the  first  days  of  the  Queen*s  accession.  Yet, 
with  such  strong  incentives  to  rev(dt,  the  in- 
surrection in  Biscay  was  so  inconsiderablt»  that 
it  was  completely  kept  in  check  by  a  force  of 
a  thousand  men,  till  Castanon  formally  put 
down  the  fiieros*,  and  followed  up  this  out- 
rageous measure  by  trampling  upon  their  rights 
in  practice  as  well  as  on  paper,  by  invading 
their  properties,  and  inflicting  death  contrary  to 
the  laws  of  the  land^  and  without  the  interven- 
tion of  the  ordinary  tribunals.  From  that  mo- 
ment the  people  rose  en  masse;  the  insurrection, 
till  then  partial,  became  general  and  irrepres- 
sible ;  and  to  such  an  extent  is  the  love  of  their 
ancient  liberties  interwoven  with  their  allegi- 
ance to  Don  Carlos,  that  an  accurate  observer  of 
events  f ,  just  returned  from  the  scene  of  action, 
declares  that  if  this  Prince,  worshipped  as  he  is 

*  A  tenn  designating  coUectively  their  peculiar  laws  and 
and  liberties.  f  Mr.  Honan. 
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in  Biscay,  were  to  retire  from  the  field,  the 
Basques  would  continue  the  struggle  fbr  their 
own  independence. 

A  statesman  can  form  no  satisfactory  cqpinioii 
€is  to  the  conduct  of  the  Spanish  Groyemmeiit» 
or  the  justice  of  the  war  in  which  wc  are  un- 
happily engaged,  unless  he  thoroughly  com- 
prehend the  nature  of  the  rights  in  questioD. 
He  will  then  determine  whether  rights  of  that 
description  were  ever  yet  in  the  history  of  the 
world  enjoyed  for  centuries  by  a  manly  people 
and  then  resigned  without  a  struggle. 

The  three  pro\inces  of  Guipuzcoa,  Alava,  and 
Biscay  form  an  integral  part  of  the  Spanish  Mo- 
narchy, but  have  for  ages  possessed  the  rights, 
and  been  governed  by  the  laws  of  free  men. 

The  province  of  Guipuzcoa  enjoys  in  many 
respects  the  same  privileges  as  Biscay.  We 
arc  told  by  the  Marquis  de  Mondesar,  in 
liis  historical  memoirs  of  the  life  and  actions  of 
xVlonzo  the  Noble,  eighth  Prince  of  that  name, 
that  the  province  of  Guipuzcoa,  possessed  at 
the  commencement  of  his  reign  by  the  King  of 
Navarre,  although  governed  in  fealty  by  dif- 
ferent rich  men  of  the  land, ''  became,  in  the 
year  1200,  united  with  Castille   through  the 
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will  of  its  inhabitants."  He  afterwards  states 
"  that  the  people  sent  envoys  to  King  Alonzo  to 
treat  of  their  intentions,  signifying  that^  if  he 
would  come  among  them  to  concert  and  agree 
respecting  their  union,  they  would  separate 
from  Navarre  *."  The  King  of  Castille  gladly 
responded  to  their  wishes^  and  repaired  to  Oui- 
puzcoa,  where,  in  the  terse  language  of  the 
historian,  "  they  settled  their  matters  and  co- 
venants.** He  subsequently  adds,  "  The  condi- 
tions of  this  contract,  eventually  signed  and 
concluded  on  the  8th  of  October,  1238,  corre- 
sponding to  1200  of  the  Christian  aera,  are  pre- 
served in  the  original  instrument  afterwards 
published  by  Father  Luiz  de  Vega,  a  Jeromite 
monk,  and  quoted  by  Estevan  di  Garibay,  in  his 
"  Chronicle  f.'*  "  It  would  be  superfluous,*'  con- 
cludes the  Marquis,  '*  to  repeat  the  conditions, 
when  it  will  suffice  to  say  that  the  same  exemp- 
tions and  privileges  which  they  still  enjoy  were 
granted  to  the  natives.** 

In  virtue  of  this  compact  the  Ouipuzcoans 
still  hold  their  privileges,  and  the  Charter 
granted  by  King  Alphonso  details  the  circum- 
stances which  led  to  the  Union,  and  is  or  was 

*  Mondexar,  chap.  IzxviL  t  1^^<1* 
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preserved,  till  lately,  in  the  general  arcbives  of 
the  province.  This  singular  and  interestiRg 
document*  sets  forth  that  the  Ouipuscoans  weve 
induced  to  withdraw  their  allegiance  firom  tbe 
King  of  Navarre,  and  transfer  it  to  the  Sore- 
reign  of  Castillo,  because  the  Navarrese  Mo- 
narch, in  direct  contravention  of  their  laws,  and 
disregarding  their  antient  right  of  free  election, 
had  illegally  endeavoured  to  nominate,  by  Ms 
sole  authority,  a  chief  magistrate  for  their  state, 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  individual  chosen  by 
their  general  assembly,  held  annually  at  Tolosa 
and  Durango,  according  to  the  ancient  custom 
of  the  landf .  Upon  this  account  they  withdrew 
their  fealty  from  him.  and  transferred  it  to  the 
King  of  Castillo,  who,  in  return,  guaranteed  to 
them  their  ancient  rights,  and  confirmed  them 
by  a  Charter  J. 

The  province  of  Alava  has  its  own  constitu- 


*  Copifd  by  Don  Rafael  Floranes,  of  Valladolid. 

t  J\lendoza  observes,  that  although  the  Guipuzcoan9  at 
different  times  entrusted  their  province  to  the  protection  of  dif- 
ferent princes,  first  to  those  of  Navarre,  and  afterwards  to  ihom 
of  Castille,  they  never  lost  their  independent  rights,  although 
they  may  have  recognized  in  the  Union  (eu  la  Confederadon) 
some  kind  of  superiority. — Lib.  ii.  cap.  13,  of  the  Mouarquia 
Kspanola  por  Salazar  de  Mendoza. 
I  From  Mondexar,  Note  to  chap.  Ixxvii. 
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tion,  not,  howcver>  differing  substantially  from 
those  of  Biscay  and  Guipuzcoa.  In  1332 
this  province  acknowledged  Alphonso  XI.  as 
their  Lord.  The  deputies  empowered  to  treat 
with  this  Sovereign,  as  their  Lord,  found  him 
at  Burgos,  where  they  made  him  a  formal 
tender  of  the  county  *.  He  immediately  hast- 
ened to  Arriaga,  where  the  general  assemblies 
of  the  country  were  convened  on  great  occasions, 
and  there,  in  the  presence  of  the  Hidalgos 
and  the  Prelate  of  Calahorra  f,  and  the  assem- 
bled people,  he  entered  into  a  solemn  compact, 
that  neither  he  nor  his  successors  would  ever 
alienate  any  part  of  the  land  of  Alava ;  that 
neither  he  nor  they  would  ever  give  laws  to  the 
Alavese  j:,  but  would  engage  to  maintain,  for  the 
benefit  of  all,  the  fueros  and  freedom  of  the 
country,  as  then  established.  That  the  Alavese 
should  be  exempt  from  every  sort  of  contribu- 
tion and  personal  service  from  which  they  had 
been  iree  before  § ;  and  that  the  Hidalgos  should 
retain  undisturbed  possession  of  their  lands, 
woods,  and  forests.     That  although  the  King 

*  Chap,  c  of  <'  Cronica  de  Don  Alfonxo  XI.  de  CastilU,"  by 
Cerda  y  Rico.  ed.  Madrid,  1787. 
f  Vide  Nute  at  the  end  of  the  work. 
t  Mariana,  lib.  ii.  cap.  20.  (Ibid. 
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reserved  to  himself  tbe  Lordship  and  the 
justice '*'>  ^nd  the  Ox  of  March  f  ^  the  Gk>veniorB 
of  their  towns  should  be  spontaneously  chosen 
by  the  freemen  of  the  soil  j:.  That  the  Me- 
rino, or  judicial  officer,  appointed  by  the 
Crown,  should  be  a  Noble  of  Alava ;  and  that 
except  in  certain  specified  cases,  he  should  not 
proceed  against  any  of  his  countrymen,  unless 
they  had  been  previously  committed  by  thwr 
own  Alcaldes.  That  the  Eling,  having  no  do- 
minion over  the  province,  as  property  of  his 
own,  should  not  be  at  liberty  to  give  posses- 
sion of  it  to  any  individual,  nor  even  to  issue 
orders  for  the  erection  of  any  town  or  village  §. 
Finally,  they  declared  that,  in  case  these 
rights,  or  any  portion  of  these  rights,  should  be 
infringed,  the  Nobles  or  Infanzones  should  be 
forthwith  absolved  from  their  sworn  allegiance, 
and  each  and  every  Alavese  be  authorized  to  take 
up  arms,  pursue,  and  kill  the  ofiender  ||.  To  these 

*  The  appointment  of  the  judicia]  officer. 

f  This  hai  reference  to  some  old  feudal  reaervation,  tboi]^h  I 
have  not  been  able  to  discover  the  exact  nature  of  the  custom. 

I  With  the  exception  of  Vitoria  and  Trevino. 

{  This  restriction  was  imposed  on  the  King  to  prevent  the 
erection  of  any  fortress  which  might  be  turned  against  Um  liber- 
ties of  his  subjects. 

(I  Garibay,  vol.  ii.  book  xiv.  cap.  vii.  Zamacolay  Hittoria  de 
Us  Nacioues  Bascas,  torn.  ii.  cap.  2. 
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articles  the  King  subscribed,,  and  upon  these 
terms  it  is  stated,  in  the  lofty  style  of  Castille, 
tliat  "  the  Hidalgos  consented  that  we  should 
have  the  lordship  of  the  county  of  Alava,  and 
that  it  should  be  royal,  and  they  put  it  in  the 
crown  of  our  kingdoms  for  us^  and  for  those  who 
shall  reign  after  us,  in  Castillo  and  Leon  *," 
.  Biscay  retains  its  ancient  laws,  customs,  and 
tribunals,  and  is  governed  by  its  own  national 
assemblies;  it  yields  contributions  to  tlie  So- 
vereign as  a  free  gift ;  it  arranges  its  own  tax- 
ation ;  it  has  no  militia  laws ;  it  is  exempt  from 
the  odious  system  of  impressment  for  the  navy ; 
it  furnishes  its  own  contingent  of  soldiers  and 
sailors ;  it  appoints  its  own  police  in  peace ;  it 
provides  for  its  own  defence  in  war;  no  mono- 
poly, royal  or  private,  can  be  established  in 
Biscay;  no  Biscayan  can  be  required  to  con- 
tribute to  the  Crown  of  Castille  a  greater 
amount  of  taxation  than  that  paid  formerly 
to  their  Lords,  a  sum  now  reduced  to  a  stipu- 
lated duty  on  the  iron  founderies  and  to  certain 
tithes  and  rents. 

*  Contract  between  AIodeo  XI.  and  the  Hijosdalgos  of  Alava, 
made  at  Vitoria,  on  the  22nd  of  April,  1332^— ZmotocoAi.  Ma- 
riana confirms  the  principal  articles  of  the  compact,  and  states 
that  the  compact  itself  was  existing  in  his  time,  lib.  iL  cap.  9,  de 
la  impress,  de  Madrid,  del  aSo  de  1617. 
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The  King,  as  Lord,  can  only  nominate  Bis- 
cayans  by  birth  to  ecclesiastical  appointments 
in  Biscay ;  their  Alcaldes  are  freely  chosen  by 
the  people.  No  Biscayan,  resident  in  any  pro- 
vince of  Spain,  can  be  tried,  either  civflly  or  cri- 
minally, by  the  laws  of  Castillo,  but  the  case 
must  be  referred  to  Valladolid,  to  be  there  deter- 
mined by  a  tribunal  of  Biscayan  judges,  and 
according  to  the  laws  of  Biscay. 

The  house  of  the  Biscayan  is  his  castle,  in 
the  most  emphatic  sense  of  the  word.  No 
magistrate  can  violate  that  sanctuary ;  no  exe- 
cution can  be  put  into  it,  nor  can  his  arms  or 
his  horse  be  seized ;  he  cannot  be  arrested  for 
debt,  or  subjected  to  imprisonment  upon  any 
pretext  whatever,  without  a  previous  summons 
to  appear  under  the  old  tree  of  Guernica,  where 
he  is  acquainted  with  the  oflFence  imputed  to 
him,  and  called  upon  for  his  defence;  he  is 
then  discharged  on  the  spot,  or  bailed,  or  com- 
mitted, according  to  the  nature  of  the  crime, 
and  the  exidcnce  adduced  against  him.  This, 
the  most  glorious  privilege  that  freemen  can 
l)ossess, — tliis,  the  most  cfTcctual  safe -guard 
against  the  wanton  abuse  of  power, — this,  a 
custom  more  determinately  in  favour  of  the 
subject  than  even  our  own  cherished  Habeas 
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Corpus, — ^waa  enjoyed  by  the  Basques  for  cen- 
turies before  that  far-famed  guarantee  of  Bri- 
tish  liberty  had  an  existence  in  our  islands ; 
and  yet  a  right  which  we  esteem  so  inappre- 
ciable at  home  we  are  labouring  to  subvert  in  a 
foreign  and^  till  now,  a  friendly  land. 

I  will  at  present  shortly  allude  to  the  character 
and  duties  of  the  legislative  body.  The  Ge- 
neral Junta>  or  Biscayan  Parliament,  regularly 
assembles  every  second  year,  although,  upon 
critical  occasions,  an  extraordinary  session  is 
frequently  held.  It  is  called  together  by  the 
Corregidor,  who  acts  in  concert  with  the  depu- 
tation, which  during  the  recess  sits  permanently 
at  Bilboa. 

Notice  must  be  given  at  least  fifteen  days 
before  the  appointed  time  of  meeting,  and  the 
measures  intended  to  be  proposed  and  dis- 
cussed must  then  be  pubUcly  announced,  that 
the  Deputies  may  consult  their  constituents  on 
each  specific  point,  and  receive  their  instructions. 

The  Biscayan  towns,  with  a  few  exceptions 
only,  are  represented*.  There  is  no  electoral 
qualification!  every  inhabitant  has  a  vote, — 
universal  suffirage  prevails.     These  rights  have 

*  This  exeep4i0B  applies  only  to  the  towns  in  the  district  of 
Durango,  which  formerly  separated  of  their  own  accord,  and 
dedintd  vtndkig  deputies. 


been  annulled  by  tbe  Queen's  Gtoiweirmnenti  ftm^ 
tically  by  CastanoUj  virtually,  but  completely, 
by  the  Estatuto  Heal, — and  yet  we  are  gravolj 
told  that  the  Basques  are  struggling  only  for  the 
establishment  of  despotic  power ;  and,  strange 
to  say,  our  Government,  professing  to  act  Ofs 
liberal  principles,  sends  out  an  o£Bcer  of  simihr 
opinions,  to  substitute  a  constituency,  perhaps 
the  most  restricted  in  Europe,  for  that  system 
of  universal  suffrage  which  was  the  ancient  law 
of  the  land ;  and  to  replace  a  Constitution  which 
protects  the  liberty  of  the  subject  in  the  highest 
degree,  by  a  species  of  anomalous  charter  whidi 
defines  no  privilege,  and  secures  no  right.  So 
much  for  the  consistency  of  party  politics,  and 
for  the  real  liberality  of  our  foreign  policy. — 
But  to  return  to  Biscay. 

The  Parliament  meets  on  the  appointed  day; 
the  Corrcgidor,  the  Tribunes,  and  the  Deputies 
assemble  under  the  tree  of  Guernica,  deliver 
their  credentials,  and  pass  on  in  solemn  proces- 
sion to  the  adjoining  church,  where  the  session 
is  opened.  The  debates  are  public,  and  the 
measures  submitted  to  their  consideration  are 
proposed  in  Spanish,  but  discussed  in  the  Basque 
language.  The  Biscayan  Parliament  possesses 
exclusively  the  right  to  legislate  for  Biscay ;  to 
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make  new  laws  when  requisite^  and  repeal  those 
which  time  or  circumstances  have  rendered 
inexpedient ;  to  propose  the  budget,  to  adjust 
the  taxation  for  the  two  following  years,  and 
to  make  every  necessary  arrangement  connected 
with  the  internal  economy,  and  the  external 
defence  of  the  province^.  It  also  grants  letters 
of  naturalization  to  foreigners,  and  assigns  pen- 
sions to  natives,  who,  by  acts  of  signal  patri- 
otism, have  deserved  well  of  their  country.  No 
order  of  the  Spanish  Government  is  directly  re- 
ceived by  the  Basque  Parliament  * ;  any  order 
emanating  from  the  Crown  of  Castillo  is  ad- 
dressed to  the  executive  authorities  of  the  pro- 
vince, by  which  it  is  referred  to  the  Tribunes, 
who  take  it  into  their  deliberate  consideration, 
determine  whether  it  be  or  be  not  in  unison  with 
the  law  of  the  land,  and,  accordingly,  either  ap- 
prove or  reject  it  Their  veto  upon  any  resolu- 
tion of  the  Spanish  Government  is  absolute,  and 
the  seemingly  inconsistent,  but  not  uncourteous 
formula  of  "  Obedecida,  pero  no  cumplida  f  "  is 
their  peculiar  but  decisive  mode  of  rejection. 
If  an  order  frOm  the  Spanish  Government  be 

*  Vide  Note  at  the  end  of  the  Volume. 

t  **  Obejred,  but  not  carried  into  ezecutioo." 
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of  great  imparUnoe,  and  sappoved  to  aftet 
any  essential  privilege,  directly  or  indirectly, 
the  Parliament  k  conTtened,  the  Ti^nmes  db- 
liver  their  opinions  on  the  legal  and  ooastite- 
tional  bearings  of  the  question,  and  the  Depoliai, 
after  mature  delilicration,  confirni  or  omidMni 
the  order. 

During  the  interval  which  elapaea  beCweea 
the  close  of  the  session  and  the  re^assemUiag 
of  the  Parliament,  the  adminiistration  of  pabfie 
affairs  is  vested  in  a  commission  residing  at 
Bilboa,  composed  of  the  two  tribunes  and  a 
certain  number  of  deputies  elected  by  ballot 
out  of  the  legislative  body.  To  these  ii 
added  the  Corregidor,  who  sits  as  President; 
and  although  a  native  of  Biscay  is  alone  eligible 
to  tliis  ofBce,  the  Basques  have  ever  guarded 
their  privileges  with  such  a  jealous  spmt  of 
precaution,  not  only  against  the  likelihood,  bet 
almost  against  the  possibility  of  encroachment 
from  the  Cro\iTi,  that  this  officer  is  not  per- 
mitted to  vote  in  common  with  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  deputation,  solely  because  he  it 
ap])oinied  by  the  Court. 

It  may  tlicn  be  justly  said  that  before  the 
Queen's  accession,  the   Basque  Provinces  were 
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freer  than  the  freest  eanton  in  Switzerland. 
Like  the  Swiss  in  character,  their  political  posi- 
tion in  some  respects  resembled  that  of  the 
Swiss  Cantons,  at  the  time  when  the  unjust 
ambition  of  Austria  compelled  them  to  assert 
their  lawful  rights ;  like  the  Cantons,  the 
Basque  Ptovinces  were  bound  to  each  other 
by  strong  ties  of  interest  and  affection;  no 
change  could  take  place  in  any  of  the  pro- 
littces  without  the  previous  consent  of  its 
own  inhabitants ;  no  contribution  levied  upon 
ihem  without  the  sanction  of  their  own  re- 
presentatives was  legal:  these  were  privileges 
•ecured  to  them  by  their  respective  and  nearly 
similar  constitutions  ; — constitutions  which  re- 
quired,  by  precise  and  positive  enactments,  every 
Basque  subject,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest, 
to  resist,  even  unto  the  death,  any  encroach- 
ments upon  their  liberties,  whether  proceeding 
from  the  Spanish  Government  or  from  any 
other  power.  To  which  were  those  brave  Bis- 
cayans,  whom  His  Majesty*s  Ministers  designate 
as  rebels,  bound  to  adhere,  in  the  crisis  which 
has  ariseti, — to  the  common,  and  also  to  the 
written  law, — to  the  immemorial  law  of  their 
eoamlry,-— or  to  the  arbitraory  edicts  of  a  Qovwn^ 
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mcnt  of  yesterday,  based,  as  I  hope  to  pnM^ 
neither  in  reason  nor  in  legal  right  ?  A  dete^ 
mination  to  resist  external  aggression,  and  to 
preserve  their  national  rights,  are  the  great  pQ^ 
Tading  principles  which  influence  the  present 
conduct  of  the  Basques,  and  have  animated  them 
from  the  earliest  period  of  their  history. 

Theirs  are  privileges,  and  theirs,  indeed, 
a  country,  worthy  of  defence,  alike  against  tlie 
despotic,  and  the  democratic  tyrant ;  and  when 
I  call  to  mind  the  high  spirit  of  that  people,  and 
contrast  the  once  flourishing  condition  of  those 
provinces  with  their  present  desolation,  my  heart 
swells  with  sorrow  and  indignation.  When, 
formerly,  I  crossed  the  frontier  of  the  Basque 
Provinces,  I  felt  myself  at  once  on  a  free  land, 
amid  a  race  of  men  possessing  and  deserving 
freedom.  The  erect,  not  haughty  carriage,  the 
buoyant  step,  the  frank  and  manly  yet  respectftd 
greeting,  and  the  whole  bearing,  spoke  of  liberty 
long  enjoyed,  well  understood,  and  not  abused. 
Such  were  the  Basques,  trained  to  habits  of 
self  reliance  by  centuries  of  self  government, 
freemen  in  spirit,  not  in  name  alone,  drinking  in 
with  their  mother  s  milk  a  love  of  justice  and 
a  reverence  for  the  law ;  in  thought  sober  yet 
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independent^  and  wholly  without  fear>  except 
the  honest  fear  of  doing  wrong ;  models  of  an- 
tient  manners^  and  not  unfrequently  of  manly 
beauty,  faithful  friends,  generous  hosts,  simple 
yet  inflexible  observers  of  their  word,  following 
with  fervour,  but  without  intolerance,  their 
Father's  faith, — they  were  the  Tyrolese  of  Spain, 
and,  I  might  add,  the  flower  of  Europe.  Lambs 
in  the  hour  of  peace,  yet  lions  in  the  field,  with 
them  the  household  charities  and  patriotism 
went  hand  in  hand ;  in  them  the  bravest  yet  the 
kindest  spirit,  the  mildest  yet  the  proudest  vir- 
tues, were  combined.  Never,  perhaps,  existed 
a  more  perfect  union  of  the  qualities  which 
should  adorn  a  people ;  the  idolatry  of  freedom 
so  distinctive  of  the  Swiss,  and  the  uncon- 
querable afiection  of  the  Tyrolese  to  his  here- 
ditary Princes,  were,  by  a  happy  and  most 
unusual  combination,  united  in  the  Basques. 

How  well  I  recollect  that  beautiful  and  joyous 
country,  before  it  groaned  beneath  the  scourge 
of  civil  war !  Those  lowlands,  rich,  luxuriant, 
and  proving,  by  their  high  cultivation,  the  pros- 
perous state  and  unfettered  industry  of  the 
people  ;  those  highlands,  rich  in  wood  and 
water,  and  a  loyal  population;   those  antique 
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manaionsy  retaining  the  character  of  an  cadktf 
age,  where  the  gentlemen  of  the  country  lived, 
not  crowding  into  towna,  as  in  other  parts  of 
Spain  and  of  thecontincnt,  but  residing  on  thdr 
estates,  benefiting  the  neighbourhood,  and  ob- 
taining the  rich  return  of  local  love  and  respect, 
a  habit  arising  firom  the  security  of  the  countiy^ 
and  the  long  prevalence  of  free  institutioDi. 
Their  estates,  handed  down  from  generatioa  to 
generation  from  a  remote  antiquity,  are  not  re- 
garded with  a  jealous  eye  by  a  people  enjoying 
the  largest  measure  of  freedom  compatible  with 
the  public  good,  and  who  are  at  once  too  happy 
to  envy  their  superiors  in  station,  and  too  ra- 
tional to  suppose  that  an  aristocratic  influence 
is  naturally  hostile  to  their  interests.  On  the 
contrary,  the  public  feeling  flows  in  a  very  dif- 
ferent channel,  and  the  man  who  sells  his  feudal 
and  turreted  mansion  incurs  the  certain  dis* 
approbation  of  his  neighbours,  is  supposed  to 
have  compromised  the  just  dignity  of  his  positiont 
and  to  have  entailed  upon  his  relatives  a  family 
disgrace. 

The  proprietors  of  these  castellated  abodes 
were  formerly  reverenced  as  the  Chiefs  and 
Elders  of  the  district ;  great  respect  was  paid 
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to  Iheir  opimon,  which,  indeed,  was  ooxundered 
dedsive  on  many  points  of  private  diffwence 
and  local  interest,  and  even  now  they  are  trealedt 
with  high  distinction,  and  enjoy  a  solid  in- 
fluence. 

Under  a  social  system  so  constituted,  and 
when  such  was  the  habitual  feeling  of  the  in* 
habitants  in  rdbition  to  each  other,  it  is  scai-eefy- 
necessary  to  say,  that  before  the  breaking  out 
of  the  actual  revolution,  the  Basques  wefo 
happy;  attached  to  their  proprietors,  free  from 
tlxMse  jealous  animosities  which,  in  jnany  coun^ 
tries,  array  class  against  class ;  elevated,  for  the 
most  part,  above  the  pressure  and  temptatknw 
of  poverty ;  possessing  a  healthy  and  temperate 
dlimatc,  a  country  and  a  dynasty  to  which  they 
were  passionately  attached,  and  institutions 
which  left  them  nothing  to  reform  and  little  to 
desire,  they  were  exempt  from  all  the  ills  that 
**  Kings  can  cause  or  cure,"  and  were,  and  had 
been  for  ages,  blessed  beyond  the  ordinary  let 
of  mortals.  The  Eastern  sage,  who  vainly 
sought  a  virtue  unattainable  by  man,  and  the 
Abyssinian  Prince,  who  roamed  the  world  in 
quest  of  perfect  happiness,  might  have  met  le^ 
joicing  in  the  vall^s  of  the  Basque,  and  have 
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licf,  tliat  they  had  found,  at  length,  die  olject^ 
of  their  search. 

What,  then,  coold  men  whose  political  sym- 
Tjathies  were  based  on  the  most  honoarable 
affections  of  our  nature,  have  in  common  ^th 
such  a  government  as  that  which  is  afllieCiilg 
Spain  ?  How  could  their  generous  and  exalted 
sentiments  of  liberty  accord  with  that  bastard 
freedom  which  respects  not  the  means  so  (haf 
the  end  be  obtained,  which  in  spirit  is  based 
upon  a  principle  of  absolute  equality,  which  has 
no  toleration  for  any  class  of  opinion  or  line  of 
conduct  but  its  own,  and  which  rejects  liberty 
itself  in  its  purest  form,  if  clad  in  a  garb  of 
antiquity,  and  divested  of  that  uniformity  which 
is  an  essential  ingredient  of  that  narrow  system? 

To  their  rights  and  privileges,  erected  on  the 
broadest  basis,  the  Basques  adhered  with  an 
affection  which  no  words  can  express;  those 
were  not  rights  of  yesterday,  but  rights  asso- 
ciated with  every  deeply-cherished  recollection, 
interwoven  with  their  traditions,  connected  with 
every  stirring  incident  in  the  public  annals  of 
their  little  state,  and  hallowed  by  the  proud 
remembrance  that  they  had  been  maintained  for 


ages  by  their  Fathers  agaiost  outnumbering 
enemies:  at  a  time^  too,  when  the  night  of 
despotism  weighed  heavily  on  the  surroundii^ 
world,  and  when  their  star  was  the  only  light  of 
liberty  which  shone  in  the  European  heaven.   . 

The  memory  of  those  glorious  times  is  not 
extinct  in  Biscay ;  and  still  I  am  assured  the 
enthusiastic  Carlists  sing  the  heroic  song  of  the- 
*t  Field  of  the  Blood-red  Stones/'  when  they 
attack  the  squadrons  of  the  Queen;  and,  aU 
though  so  many  centuries  have  rolled  away 
since  that  conflict,  so  disastrous  to  Castille,  they 
still  recal  the  trophies  of  that  fight,  and  boast 
that  the  Castillians  of  to-day  shall  crouch  beneath 
the  hereditary  vigour  of  their  arms. 

It  is,  then,  against  a  people  indomitable  in 
war,  find,  therefore,  invaluable  in  periods  of 
invasion,  as  the  props  of  the  Monarchy,  and  in 
peace  adorned  by  every  social  and  useful  virtue^ 
that  the  Spanish  Government  have  thought 
right  to  direct  their  hostility.  Such  conduct  will 
not  stand  the  test  of  inquiry.  The  Government, 
have  attempted  to  abolish  privileges,  not  feudal 
or  obsolete,  not  enjoyed  by  a  few  for  the- 
advantage  of  the  few,  but  affecting  the  lowest^ 
as  well  as  the  highest  individual,  and  securing; 
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to  all  alike  personal  freedom  and  vadistiirbed 
enjoyment  of  property. 

On  the  part  of  the  Spanish  Govemmenty  it 
was  neither  a  matter  of  policy  nor  expediency, 
but  of  positive  obligation,  to  maintain  those  pri- 
vileges, as  the  result  of  mutual  coneession  and 
solemn  compact,  at  the  time  of  the  respective 
unions  with  the  Spanish  crown,  and  afterwards 
successively  confirmed  by  the  Sovereigns  of 
Spain,  at  their  accession  to  the  throne — con- 
firmed by  the  Austrian — confirmed  by  the  Bour- 
bon dynasty,  and  respected  even  by  the  gloomy 
spirit  of  the  second  Philip. 

The  conduct  of  the  Spanish  Government  in 
violating  those  rights,  under  such  circumstances, 
is  indefensible,  upon  any  principle  of  law  or 
equity.  It  is  more  than  questionable,  whether 
one  party  can  recede  from  a  compact  of  such 
a  nature,  without  the  concurrence  of  the  other, 
but  the  wildest  partisan  never  maintained,  till 
now,  that  during  the  existence  of  the  connexion, 
one  party  is  at  liberty  to  absolve  itself  from 
the  obligations  it  has  incurred,  and  yet  require 
the  other  to  fulfil  its  part  of  the  contract  The 
Constitutionalists  are  determined  to  preserve 
the   Union,   yet  would  destroy  the  privileges 
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guaranteed  bjr  that  Unkm  to  the  Baaquea.' 
They  would  retain  for  themaelves  the  advan- 
tages arising  from  an  important  aceeasioii  of 
territory  to  the  State,  while  they  refuse  to  fiiHU 
the  conditions  by  which  alone  those  advantages 
were  obtained. 

The  Crown  lawyers  in  Spain  have  evaded,  dis- 
creetly enough,  a  fair  and  direct  consideration  oi. 
the  terms  of  the  Union  with  Biscay,  alluding  to. 
the  compact,  in  general  language,  as  vague  and 
doubtful,  undefined  at  all  times,  and  certainly 
not  at  present  binding  on  either  the  Sovereign 
or  the  legislature  of  the  kingdom.  To  esta- 
blish a  more  correct  view  of  the  case,  and  to 
show  that  these  rights  were  made,  firom  the  ear- 
liest times,  a  matter  of  solemn  compact  between 
the  governor  and  the  governed,  it  will  be  neoea-- 
sary  for  me  to  enter,  briefly  indeed,  but  rather 
critically,  into  some  passages  of  ihe  history  of 
these  provinces. 

It  is  asserted — lor  I  speak  with  much  doubt, 
when  referring  to  such  remote  transactions — that . 
as  early  as  the  year  870,  the  free  Biscayans  as- 
sembled under  the  memorable  oak  of  Gu^mica^ 
and  elected,  as  their  Lord  and  Protector,  Don 


Lope  Zuria,  a  son  of  an  opulent  noble  of  Biscay^, 
*'  stipulating'*  (I  quote  tlie  very  words^^T-^'  stir 
pulating  with  him,  at  the  same  tim^  a  oompactt 
having  certain  conditiong,  for  the  perpetual  obr 
Bervance  of  those  laws  and  customs  previously 
established  among  thcm«  in  the  following  words : 
'  That  it  was  the  law  and  liberty  of  the  peopk 
that  any  order  or  decree  issued  by  the  said  Lord 
of  Biscay,  if  contrary  to  the  laws  and  fueros^of 
Biscay,  directly  or  indirectly,  should  not  be  pnl 
into  execution.*  t" 

From  this  time  till  1105,  the  Biscayan  lords 
appear  to  have  been  elected  by  the  people; 
from  1105  till  1370,  they  succeeded  each  other 
in  strict  hereditary  descent;  but,  during  that 
period,  the  national  assemblies  met  regularly 
under  the  ancient  oak  of  Guernica. 

In  the  fourteenth  century  Don  Pedro  of  Cas- 
tille  made  an  ineffectual  effort  to  obtain  pos- 
session of  Biscay ;  but  his  brother,  Don  Tello, 
married  the  heiress  of  the  Lordship  of  Biscay, 
and  was  acknowledged  as  Lord  of  that  country, 

*  Argote  ascribes  this  election  to  the  year  870.  Henao 
alludes  to  the  event  as  occurring  nearly  forty  years  later. 

f  Argote  <le  Molina,  cap.  Uxxiii.  Garibay,  lib.  ix.  cap.  22. 
Navarro,  cap.  7. 
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on  condition  thai  he  would  swear  to  pi^sefr^ 
inviolate,  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  Biscay,  their 
fiieroB,  usages,  customs,  and  privileges,  as  all 
the  Lords  of  Biscay  had  done  before  *. 
.  Upon  the  death  of  Telle,  and  of  his  wife,  Donna 
Jnana  de  Haro,  the  heiress  of  the  Lordship  of 
Biscay,  without  issue,  Don  Juan  of  Castille, 
heir  to  that  kingdom,  and  at  the  same  time 
descended  from  one  of  the  Haro  ladies,  was 
acknowledged  by  the  Biscayans  as  their  lawful 
lord,  in  the  year  137L  Soon  afterwards,  on 
his  Father's  death,  this  Prince  succeeded  to  the 
throne  of  Castille,  and  at  that  period  the  union 
of  Biscay  with  Castille  took  place  f  ;  we  have 
now  to  consider  the  circumstances  under  which 
it  was  effected.  From  the  general  nature  of 
the  transaction,  even  without  any  direct  testi« 
mony  to  that  effect,  it  is  highly  probable  that 
the  laws  and  privileges  of  Biscay  would  have 
been  retained;  but  it  is  manifest,  from  the 
accounts  handed  down  to  us,  that,  in  point  of 
fiM^t,  they  were  solemnly  and  specially  reserved. 


*  Gutierres,  lib.  iii. 
t  For  A  more  detailed  account  of  the  mode  in  which   the 
Cruwni  of  Castille  and  Biscay  merged  in  the  same  individual, 
■ee    **  Padre  Gabriel  Henao,  AYexiguacionet  Cantabras,"    1, 
folio.    Mariana.    Navarro,  cap.  i.  ca|«.  28. 
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In  the  first  place  tbe  Union 
caput  et  regimen"  in  wrtne  of  whkk,  upoa  emy 
principle  of  national  law,  asny  Idngdom,  pn- 
vince^  town  or  church,  united  to  another,  letaim^ 
after  the  Union,  the  tame  privileget»  usages, 
and  customs  it  prerioiisly  possesaedy  expe- 
riencing no  change,  except  that  involved  by  a 
mutual  adherence  to  a  common  bead.  The 
union  of  Biscay  was  with  the  Crown,  and  not 
with  the  kingdom  of  Castille— and  as  Don  Joan- 
held  the  Lordship  of  Biscay  by  a  difterent  title 
from  that  by  which  he  succeeded  to  the  throne  of 
Castille,  the  laws  and  privileges  of  Biscay  coidd 
hardly  be  affected  by  a  junction  of  the  crowns. 

The  theory  of  the  case  would  then  induce  us 
to  suppose  that  the  national  rights  and  customs 
of  the  Biscayans  would  not  have  been  impaired 
by  the  Union.  This  probable  view  of  the  case  is 
borne  out  by  testimony  to  that  effect,  of  the 
most  decisive  kind,  and  from  various  sources. 

To  such  a  jealous  extent  was  the  affection  for 
their  provincial  privileges  carried  at  the  time 
of  the  Union,  and  so  completely  were  those 
rights  made  matter  of  deliberate  compact,  that 
the  free  Biscayans  stipulated  that  Don  Juan 
and  his  successors  to  the  Crown   of  Castille» 
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dhotild  style  themsdves,  not  Kings,  buC  Lotfds 
of  Buciiy»  to  mark  and  keep  in  perpetual  re- 
membrance tbe  tenure  and  conditionB  npom 
vhich  alone  they  held  possession  of  that  coun- 
try; and  ever  since  the  Union  the  Spamak 
Sovereigns  have  invariably  styled  themselvea 
Kings  of  Spain  and  Lords  of  Biscay ;  a  desig- 
nation foolish  and  unmeaning,  if  that  province 
had  merged  in  the  kingdom  generally.  **  No- 
mine qui  differunt  censentur  differre  effectu  et 
essentia,"  is  a  recognised  maxim  of  law.  The 
admitted  fact  too,  that  the  subsequent  Sove- 
reigns of  Castillo  confirmed  the  Biscayan  fueros 
and  privileges,  not  as  Sovereigns  graciously 
conferring  a  favour,  but  as  Lords  exercising  the 
office  of  first  magistrate,  is  strongly  confirma- 
tory of  the  compact 

It  is,  however,  of  great  importance  to  my 
argument  to  investigate  minutely  the  arrange- 
ments entered  into  between  the  Biscayans  and 
their  new  Lord,  the  Sovereign  of  Castille,  at  the 
period  of  the  \mion  of  the  Crowns.  When  Don 
Juan  was  received  by  the  Biscayans  as  their 
Lord  in  his  father's  lifetime^  he  repaired  in 
person  to  Guernica,  and  swore  to  respect  their 
rights ;  again,  at  the  junction  of  the  Crowns,  ha 
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entered  into  a  compact  with  the  Biacaynns  tint 
Biscay  should  be  annexed  for  ever  to  CastiUOf 
and  in  return  for  this  conoesuon  on  their  part 
bound  himself,  and  his  successors,  to  maiatsia 
their  fiicros,  customs,  franchises,  and  libertiasp 
now  and  for  all  time  to  come.  In  virtue  of 
this  engagement  Biscay  became  united  to  Cas< 
tille  ♦. 

From  this  statement  of  facts  it  appears  that 
the  allegiance  of  the  Biscayans  was  oondiiioDsl 
from  very  remote  times,  and  dependent  on  the 
fullest  recognition  of  their  rights.  It  is  equally 
clear,  that  at  the  union  of  Biscay  with  Castille^ 
the  agreement  entered  into  by  the  Biscayans, 
first  with  their  elective,  and  afterwards  with 
their  hereditary  Lords,  was  solemnly  renewed  by 
the  Spanish  Sovereigns,  who  pledged  themselves 
and  their  successors  to  preserve  inviolate  the 
laws  and  privileges  of  the  people  entrusted  to 
their  charge.  And  here  I  might  almost  rest  my 
case;  for  it  is  clear  that  the  Queen's  Grovem* 
ment,  in  abolishing  the  privileges  of  Biscay 
without  the  consent  of  the  Biscayans,  have 
violated  the  compact  formed  at  the  time  of  the 

*  Lope  Garcia  de  Salazar,  libro  xx*    Seaurei  de  Viscaja. — 
Zanacula. 
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inion,  in  virtae  of  which  alone,  Bisctty  beeaiM' 
an  integral  part  of  the  monarchy. 

But  as  the  Crown  Lawyers  in  Spain  have 
shrouded  the  question  of  the  Basque  privileges 
under  a  mist  of  their  own  creation,  skilfully 
enough, — for,  well  understood,  it  is  iktal  to  the 
justice  of  their  cause ;  as  they  have  insinuated 
that  those  rights  were  virtually  annulled  by  the 
imion  of  the  Crowns,  I  will  incur  the  danger 
of  fatiguing  my  readers,  by  showing  the  light 
in  which  those  privileges  were  viewed  by  the  first 
Sovereign  who  wore  the  united  Crowns  of  Bis- 
cay and  Castille,  and  by  the  Spanish  Monarchs 
who  succeeded  him. 

Don  Juau,  first  prince  who  was  both  Lord 
of  Biscay  and  King  of  Castille,  permitted  some 
of  his  subjects  to  erect  on  certain  lands  in 
Biscay  a  town  subsequently  called  Miravalles ; 
upon  which  Bilboa  and  other  towns  protested, 
declaring  that  the  Lord  of  Biscay  could  not 
grant  those  lands  without  an  infraction  of  their 
privileges,  as  the  territory  in  question  belonged 
not  to  the  Crown,  but  to  the  Hidalgos  and  people 
of  Biscay.  Some  meetings  and  consultations 
took  place  on  the  subject,  and  finally  Don  Juan 
issued  a  manifesto  which  was  deposited  in  th^ 
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archires  of  the  new  town  of  Mamvalles;  fcmr 
this  declaration  I  extract  the  two  IbSDwing^panK 
grapbi : — 

**  I  have  found  by  the  said  coii8iittatm»  thai 
in  authorixing  the  erection  of  tile  tofwn  in  ^pnr 
tion^  I  was  acting  in  eonforniitj  with  the  will 
of  6od»  and  with  a  due  regard  to  my  own  inte* 
rest,  and  that  by  so  acting,  I  did  not  infringe  upon 
either  the  privileges,  usages,  customs,  or  fneroa 
of  Biscay,  nor  against  the  privileges  of  the  lowir 
of  Bilboa,  nor  was  I  acting  against  my  owb 
oath,  which  I  should  have  maintained  iarvioUrt^ 
before  every  other  consideration/*  And,  in 
another  part  of  the  manifesto  are  these  striking 
expressions : — "  I  have  moreover  ascertained  by 
the  council,  that  the  oath  I  tooh,  when  I  wa9 
received  by  the  Biscayans  as  their  lord,  does  not 
extend  to  this,  and  that  in  authorizing  the  erec- 
tion of  the  said  town,  I  do  not  infringe  upoB 
the  said  oath  ;  on  the  contrary,  I  keep  my  oath^ 
and  should  have  been  guilty  of  a  crime  if  I  had 
not  given  the  order,  or  had  forbidden  the  erec- 
tion of  the  city*." 

This,  the  recorded  language  of  the  first  King 
of  Castillc  who  became  Lord  of  Biscay,  is  a 

*  GovarrubUs,  Questiones  Practicie,  Vol.  I.  Nu.  6. 
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eoneluaive  proof  that,  however  lightly  the  Buppfe 
genius  of  the  Crown  Lawyers  of  Spain  may  afibet 
to  treat  the  question,  still  the  Sovereign  who 
lived  at  the  time  of  the  Union,  and  whose  incli- 
nations would  have  naturally  led  him  to  disrer 
gard  an  oath  of  a  merely  formal  nature,  when 
militating  against  his  own  authority,  had  na 
hesitation  in  openly  declaring  that  he  was  so- 
lemnly bound  by  the  engagement,  into  whic)i  he 
had  entered,  to  respect  the  antient  rights  of  the 
Biscayans,  although  acting  in  accordance  with 
the  unanimous  judgment  of  his  council,  he  was 
distinctly  of  opinion  that  the  order  in  question 
was  not  an  infraction  of  their  privileges. 

Such  was  the  conduct  of  the  first  King  of 
Gastille  who  became  Lord  of  Biscay.  In  what 
Hght  was  the  union  of  the  free  states  considered 
by  his  successors  ?  Did  they  conceive  that,  aa 
Sovereigns  of  Castillo,  where  their  government 
was  comparatively  despotic,  they  had  any  right 
to  dispute  the  free  privileges  of  any  of  their 
Basque  subjects  ?  Let  us  for  a  moment  inves- 
tigate the  matter,  always  remembering  that  the; 
three  provinces  oi  Alava,  Guipuzcoa,  and  Bia* 
eay,  united  under  different  circumstances  and 
.  at  different  tim.es  to  the  Crown  of  CastiUe,  had 
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still  been  united  conditionally,  and  with  a  strict 
reservation  of  their  peculiar  laws  and  rights^ 

At  the  death  of  Don  Juan  the  First,  his  sod 
and  heir,  Henry  the  Third,  was  eleven  yean 
old,  and  consequently  could  not  be  required 
by  the  Biscayans  to  confirm  their  fneros ;  but 
when  he  attained  his  fifteenth  year,  the  legal 
age,  he  repaired  in  person  to  Biscay  at  the 
requisition  of  the  States,  and,  under  the  oak 
tree  at  Guernica^  swore  to  observe  their  rights 
in  the  year  of  our  Lord,  1393  *. 

Wc  arc  told,  in  the  curious  chronicle  that 
records  the  life  of  Henry  III.,  that  upon  this 
occasion,  when  the  King  reached  Bilboa  he 
sent  letters  to  the  chief  Biscayans,  requesting 
them  to  meet  him  at  the  spot  where  they  had 
been  accustomed  to  assemble;  and  then  the 
'  King,  leaving  the  city,  travelled  onwards  until 
he  reached  a  spot  called,  in  the  Basque  Ian* 
guage,  Arcchabalaga,  which  means  **  the  hill  of 
the  broad-spreading  oak  f '  and  there  he  would 
fain  have  conferred  with  the  assembled  nobles 
of  the  land  in  good  and  hearty  intercourse,  but 
they  were  divided  by  jealous  feuds,  and  each 
chief  kept  haughtily  aloof  on  the  brow  of  the 

*  Garibaj,  lib,  zt.  cap.  40. 
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hill,  with  his  train-band  gathered  round  himi 
and  then  the  Brotherhood  came  forward^  and 
one  and  all  required  the  King  to  swear  to 
the  good  laws  and  usages  of  Biscay,  as  they 
had  been  administered  by  all  its  former  Lords, 
— and  to  this  the  King  replied,  that  he  was 
willing  so  to  do;  and  then  the  Brotherhood 
again  came  forward,  and  desired  him  to  con- 
firm their  association,  united  by  a  common 
bond  for  the  right  and  good  administration  of 
justice, — and  to  this  the  King  replied,  that  he 
was  willing  so  to  do;  and  then  the  Brother- 
hood came  forward  a  third  time,  and  said  that, 
as  King  Henry  was  not  Lord  of  the  land  until 
he  came  in  person  to  swear  to  their  charters 
and  receive  them  as  his  own,  that,  consequently^ 
they  were  not  bound  to  yield  him  the  contribu« 
tions  which  had  accrued  since*  the  death  of  good 
King  John,  his  father,  and,  therefore,  desired 
he  would  direct  his  treasurer  not  to  require  the 
same, — and  to  this,  their  third  request.  King 
Henry  stated  that  he  was  willing  to  accede  *. 

King  Henry's  reign  was  generally  marked 
by  a  cautious  observance  of  their  privileges,  but 

*  Gronica  de  D.  Enrique  III.,  written  by  Don  P^dfo  Lopes  d<l 
Alaya,  and  corrected  by  Secretary  Geronimo  Zurita,  ch.  xir. 
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labouring  at  one  period  under  great  peeoniaiy 
embarrassments,  he  unwisely  addreaaed  apedtida, 
or  kind  of  summary  request  for  money,  to  Ini 
Ouipuzcoam  subjects ;  upon  wbich  their  Pailiih 
ment  assembled  at  Tolosa*  repreaaed,  whh  ua- 
compromising  vigour,  these  early  symptoius  of 
Spanish  encroachment,  and  came  at  onoe  to  a 
resolution  singularly  divested  of  the  eonrtesiei 
of  modern  expression,  and  exhibiting  that  stem 
spirit  of  freedom  which  so  strongly  animated  those 
plain-spoken  asBcrters  of  the  popular  rights. 

The  Deputies  unanimously  resolved  on  the 
lOtli  of  August,  1391,  that  no  Guipuzcoan  cited 
before  the  courts  of  Castillo  should  obey  the 
summons  '*' .  That  if  any  agent  of  Castillo  should 
attempt  to  exact  the  pedido,  on  the  plea  of  tri* 
bute,  from  any  Guipuzcoan,  the  injured  man 
should  alarm  the  province,  and  all*  the  inhabit- 
ants, old  and  young,  should  come  in  arms  to  seize 
the  collector,  and  bring  him  before  the  General 
Assembly  of  Uzarraga,  there  and  by  them  to 
be  judged  f .    That  in  case  the  collector  escaped 

*  Garibay. — If  found  guilty,  death  was  the  penalty. 

t  Garibay. — I  adhere  not  only  to  the  gexkeial  meaning  had, 
as  nearly  as  possible,  to  the  words  of  the  resolutions  quoted  by 
Garibay.  The  style  is  antiquated,  but  may  not  on  that  ac- 
count be  unwelcome  to  the  curious  reader. 
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irith  ifbui  he  had  seized^  an  equal  amoiuit  dioold 
be  taken  from  tiie  duties  payable  to  the  Kin^, 
and  transferred  to  the  injured  party* ;  that  an 
account  of  tiie  seizure  ahoidd  be  promulgated 
throughout  Guipuzcoa,  and  that  every  Guipuz- 
coan,  from  the  age  of  sixteen  to  sixty,  should 
hold  himself  prepared  to  maiivtain  the  decision 
of  the  States. 

The  King  felt  the  justice  of  their  reproof, 
attempted  no  remonstrance,  and  at  once  with- 
drew his  request 

When  Henry  died  his  son  and  heir  was  a 
cUld,  and  the  circumstances  to  which  his  nti- 
Bority  gave  birth  carry  on  our  chain  of  proof, 
distinctly  mark  the  sense  in  which  the  Treaty  of 
Unicm  was  interpreted  at  that  time  both  by  the 
people  of  Biscay  and  by  the  Court  of  Castillo, 
prove  clearly  the  extreme  tenacity  with  which 
the  Biscayans  clung  to  their  rights,  and  show 
iliat  they  were  acknowledged  in  the  amplest 
manner  by  the  Spanish  Court. 

During  the  minority  of  the  young  Prince, 
aifterwards  Juan  II.,  his  mother  Catalina,  and 
his  imcle  Don  Fernando,  governed  Castille, 
and,  as  Regents,  called  on   the  Biscayans  to 

•  Gaiibay.' 
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It  is  not  easy  to  adduce  a  stronger  proof  of 
the  jealous  affection  entertained  by  tlie  Bis- 
cayans  for  their  provincial  rights.  They  ad- 
mitted no  postponement  in  the  legal  confirma- 
tion of  their  liberties ;  they  reiiised  allegiance 
upon  any  other  terms,  and  required  from  the 
locum  ienens  the  same  guarantees  for  the  entire 
Jnreservation  of  their  privileges  which  they  were 
accustomed  to  exact  from  the  more  permanent 
possessor  of  the  throne. 

Such  was  the  course  pursued  by  the  Biscayans 
at  this  conjuncture ;  and  it  is  worth  observing 
that  the  Queen  Regent,  in  her  reply,  neither 
stated  nor  insinuated  that  their  demand  was  an 
encroachment  on  the  authority  of  the  Crown, 
or  unsupported  by  the  common  law  of  the  land. 
On  the  contrary,  she  took  the  following  oath  on 
the  14th  of  July,  1407  :— 

"  I,  the  Queen  Mother,  as  Guardian  and  Re- 
gent of  these  kingdoms,  belonging  to  my  son, 
swear,  upon  the  Cross  and  upon  the  Holy 
Gospels,  which  I  hold  in  my  hands,  to  main- 
tain to  Biscay,  to  the  towns,  and  to  the  low- 
lands, to  the  nobles,  to  the  citizens,  and  to  the 
inhabitants  therein,  their  fueros,  usages,  cus- 
toms, privileges,  rules  and  ordinances,  franchises, 

VOL.  II.  u 
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liberties,  gifls^  immunities  and  Imnds»  according 
to  the  best  and*  amplest  manner  in  which  they 
were  confirmed  to  them  in  the  time  of  Donnt 
Constanza,  and  the  other  Kings  and  Lords  of 
Biscay,  from  that  time  to  the  present  day ;  and* 
in  the  name  of  the  King  and  Lord,  my  son,  si 
his  Guardian  I  confirm  the  same/' 

It  has  been,  I  think,  suflSciently  proved  thtt 
the  Biscayans  did  not  regard  the  compact  en- 
tered into  with  the  Crown  of  CastiUe  at  the 
time  of  the  union  as  a  vain  formality,  but 
rigidly  insisted  upon  the  exact  observance  of 
their  rights,  as  the  only  condition  of  their  alle- 
giance. They  warned  the  third  Henry  in  no 
courtly  language,  when  he  endeavoured  to 
strain  the  prerogative;  and  the  fate  of  the 
fourth  monarch  of  that  name  displays  in  striking 
colours  the  just  but  inexorable  sternness  with 
which  they  avenged  the  first  positive  infraction 
of  the  compact  between  Lord  and  people. 

King  Juan  died  in  1454;  and  in  consequence, 
on  the  4th  of  March,  in  the  ensuing  year,  a  depu- 
tation went  from  Biscay  to  Segovia,  and  urged 
the  new  King  to  proceed,  without  delay,  to  Ghier- 
nica,  and  take  the  usual  oath  under  the  tree. 
The  King  replied  that  the  war  then  waging 
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against  the  Andalusian  Mdors  would  ^prevent 
an  immediate  compliance  with  their  request; 
he  would,  however,  take  the  earliest  opportunity 
i^^onfirming  their  privileges  at  the  appointed 
epot ;  and,  to  leave  no  doubt  of  his  intentions, 
he  immediately  pledged  his  faith  and  royal 
word  to  maintain  to  Biscay  all  its  fueros  and 
privileges.  And  actually,  in  1457,  Eang  Henry 
went  to  Biscay,  and  took  the  usual  oaths  *• 

Not  only  did  King  Henry  confirm  the  rights 
of  the  Biscayans,  on  two  separate  occasions, 
within  the  limited  space  of  two  years,  but  when 
they  were  alarmed  in  1470,  by  a  rumour  that 
the  King  had  granted  certain  lands  in  Biscay  to 
some  minions  of  his  Court,  conscious  of  the  ille- 
gality of  such  an  act,  and  before  any  direct  re- 
monstrance had  been  addressed  to  him,  he  issued 
a  manifesto,  in  which  he  assured  the  Biscayans 
that  he  had  neither  granted  the  lands  in  ques- 
tion to  any  Castillians,  nor  had  ever  entertained 
the  slightest  intention  of  so  doing  |. 

The  royal  declaration  appeased  his  irritated 
subjects ;  but,  prone  to  exceed  his  just  prero- 
gative, and  forgetting  the  severe  rebuke  whidi 
ancestor  had  received  on  a  similar  oeca- 


•  HenM,  lib.  Leap.  •!•  t  Ibid,  liU  ii*  cap  IS. 
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gion,  he  addrossed  a  pedido  for  money  io  ik 
Guipuzcoan  subjects,  through  his  nuniBfer  of 
finance,  a  Jew :  a  deputy,  transportod  with  nga 
at  this  apparent  disposition  to  violate  the  piiii^ 
leges  he  had  sworn  to  observe,  gave  way  to  tfal 
fierce  passions  so  common  at  that  time,  aiid» 
drawing  his  sword,  slew  the  encroaching  minify 
ter  on  the  spot*.  When  King  Henry  heard  of 
the  event,  he  sent  envoys  to  Tolosa,  demanding 
the  immediate  surrender  of  the  offending  indi* 
vidual.  To  this  demand  the  Guipuzcoans  to* 
turned  a  positive  refusal ;  stating  that  the  act 
was  committed  in  a  lawful  attempt  to  resist  an 
illegal  and  treasonable  proposition.  Collecting 
their  troops  on  the  hills  commanding  the  town, 
the  citizens  prepared  to  maintain,  by  force  of 
arms,  the  spirited  reply  which  they  sent  back  to 
the  King,  and  which  I  here  insert,  as  charao* 
teristic  of  the  determined  spirit  of  the  people:— 
'<  The  Basques  are  the  representatives  of  the 
Iberian  nation.  For  Spanish  freedom  they  la^ 
vished    their  blood  against  Carthage,  against 

*  Mariana  alludes  briefly  to  the  death  of  the  Jew  Qaoo,  and 
the  attempt  to  exact  the  pedido  which  produced  it. — ^Tom«  ii« 
lib.  xxiii.  ch.  6.  The  circumstances  of  the  murder  are  gi?en  at 
greater  length  Jby  Oaribay,  lib.  xvii.  ch.  9l  ;  and  an  old  Bit- 
cayan  manuscript  euters  still  more  fully  into  the  details  of  the 
transaction,  and  the  events  which  followed  it. 
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tibe  BomanSy  and  against  the  Gotluk  They  re- 
stored Spain,  by  expelling  the  Moors,  who  had 
conquered  it  from  the  barbarians.  The  struggles 
of  the  Basques  against  the  Caliphs  of  the  West 
lasted  for  more  than  six  centuries.  The  little 
country  of  Castillo  scarcely  existed  when  our 
nation,  dwelling  in  the  Pyrenean  mountains^ 
ieounted  many  centuries  of  glory  and  enterprise ! 

^'  In  acknowledgment  of  the  services  which 
we  have  rendered  to  Castillo,  we  claim  to  be 
allowed,  peaceably  to  enjoy  our  laws  and  liber- 
ties, the  inheritance  which  our  ancestors  pre- 
served to  us,  at  the  expense  of  so  much  blood, 
snd  so  many  glorious  labours.  If,  however,  the 
Castillians  behave  ungratefully  and  unjustly 
towards  us,  they  shall  learn,  at  their  own  cosf^ 
vdio  were,  and  still  are,  their  masters  in  the  art 
cf  war,  and  their  mountain  liberators. 

''  As  regards  the  pedido,  unjustly  demanded 
of  us,  and  as  touching  the  death  of  the  Jew, 
know  that  the  intrepid  Guipuzcoan  whokilled  the 
publican  deserved  well  of  his  country.  Tell  this 
to  King  Henry !  Return,  and  bid  him  remember 
that  one  of  the  fundamental  laws  of  our  people 
runs  thus :— We  ordain,  that  if  any  one,  whether 
native  or  foreigner,  should  coerce  any   man. 
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woman,  people,  village^  or  town  of  Giupuzcoftr 
by  virtue  of  a  mandate  from  our  Lord  the  Eong 
of  Castille,  which  has  not  been  previously  agreed 
to  and  sanctioned  by  the  general  assembly,  or 
whosoever  violates  our  rights,  laws,  charters,  and 
privileges,  shall  be  disobeyed ;  and,  if  he  per- 
sists, killed." 

Such  was  the  proud  and  patriotic  spirit  whidi 
animated  the  Basques.  The  King  followed  the 
example  of  his  ancestor  in  withdrawing,  «s  her 
had  foolishly  imitated  his  conduct  in  proponngr 
the  pedido.  He  bowed  before  the  storm ;  bat; 
too  dishonest  to  abstain  from  encroachments 
which  he  had  not  the  power  to  complete,  he 
renewed  the  attempt,  which  he  had  solemnly 
disclaimed,  to  grant  certain  lands  in  Biscay  to 
some  Castillian  favourites  *.  When  this  resolu* 
tion  of  the  King  was  known  in  Biscay,  a  na« 
tional  assembly  was  held  at  Guernica,  and  there, 
under  their  cherished  tree,  they  came  to  the 
memorable  resolution  that  their  Lord  had  for- 
feited his  right  to  the  throne  by  a  deliberate 
infraction  of  their  fueros,  and,  in  consequence, 
determined  to  transfer  their  allegiance  firom 
King  Henry  to  his  sister,  the  Princess  Dona 

*  Zurita,  Annalet  de  AragOD,  lib.  xriii.  cap.  61. 
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Isabella  afterwards  so  famous  in  the  annals  pf 
Spain,  and  at  that  time  the  presumptive  heiress 
to  the  throne;  provided  she  would  swear  to 
maintain  their  privilege^,  and  on  this  condition 
only.  In  conformity  with  thi^,  resolution,  they 
sent  to  Castillo  Don  Lope  de  Quincozes/  a  Bis<« 
cayan  of  high  consideration,  with  full  power  to 
acquaint  the  Princess  mih  their  decision,  and 
offer  her  the  vacant  throne  upon  the  terma 
already  stated.  To  those  terms  she  subscribed 
at  Segovia,  on  the  14th  of  July,  1473 ;  and  tha 
faithless  Lord  of  Biscay  was  dispossessed  of  hi* 
lordship  *. 

A  revolution  was  thus  effected  in  the  sueces-^ 
sion,  not,  after  the  fashion  of  those  days,  by 
bloodshed  and  force  of  arms,  but  with  a  cahn^ 
ness,  a  moderation,  and  an  attention  to  legal 
fOid  constitutional  forms,  unparalleled  among: 
the  warriors  and  statesmen  of  that  rough-dealing 
time,  and  which  appeared  almost  incompreben? 
sible  to  the  age  in  which  it  occurred.  When 
the  feeble  despot  heard  the  astounding  intellir 
gence  of  his  own  deposition,  so  peaceably,  yet 
so  completely,  effected,  he  was  seized  with  ao 
unavailing  repentance:  .he  implored  the  Bis- 

♦  Garibay,  xvii.  cap.  28.    Lopes  de  Aula. 
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cftyan  Parliament  to  rescind  their  r^fMlytiq^ 
and  restore  him  to  his  lost  authority;  offering 
to  grant  them  more  extensive  privflege.  ^^ 
they  had  ever  yet  possessed  under  his  anc^ 
tors  * ;  but  the  wise  Biscayans  refused  to  i^egj^ 
ciate  with  a  Prince  who  had  been  false  to  his 
oath,  and  had  violated  a  solemn  compact  with 
his  people.  The  King  of  France  interpojsel 
but  his  mediation  was  firmly  refused  f;  and,  a 
Castillian  army,  sent  into  Biscay,  to  enforce  obe« 
dience  to  King  Henry's  will,  experienced  the 
same  success  which  has  characterized  the  mili* 
tary  operations  of  the  present  Queen  of  Spfun 
exerted  at  an  interval  of  three  centuries  and 
a  half,  on  the  same  theatre  of  action,  and  for 
nearly  similar  objects  X- 

I  will  now  insert  the  oath  taken  by  the  Prin- 
cess Isabella  in  the  presence  of  Don  Lope  de 
Quincozes,  the  Biscayan  envoy ;  and  to  this 
I  must  peculiarly  direct  the  attention  of  my 
readers,  principally,  from  its  great  constitu* 
tional  importance,  as  renewing  a  solemn  com- 
pact  between  the  Crown  of  Castillo  and  its 
Biscayan  subjects  ;   and  in  some  degree  from 

**  ZuriU,  cap.  61.        f  Zurita,  cap.  61.    Anoalet  de  Ara|^n, 
t  Oaribay,  Ub.  zvii.    Mariana,  Ub.  xziiL    Navano,  cap.  29* 
Henao,  lib.  ii.  cap.  18, 
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the  wild  aiid  chivalrous  and  akoost  mystical 
tha^ter  which  breathes  in  every  line; — a  cha^- 
tacter  pervading  the  early  annals  of  Spain>  an4 
which  still  tinges  the  manners  and  lingers  in 
the  hearts  of  her  people^  in  some  secluded  dis- 
tricts of  the  kingdom. 

"  I,  as  Princess  and  Lady  of  the  said  towns, 
lowlands  and  lordship  of  Biscay,  with  all  places 
Adjoining  and  adhering  to  the  same>  I  bind 
myself  once,  twice,  and  thrice ; — once,  twice, 
and  thrice; — once,  twice,  and  thrice,  accord- 
ing to  the  fuero  and  custom  of  Spain,  on  the- 
hands  of  Gomez  Manriquez,  Knight,  Man, 
and  Noble,  who  receives  this  my  homage ;  and 
I  swear  to  our  Lord  God,  to  the  holy  Vir* 
gin  Mary,  and  on  the  sign  of  the  Cross  ff*, 
which,  corporally,  I  touch  with  my  right  hand^ 
and  on  the  words  of  the  Holy  Gospels,  ixt. 
whatsoever  place  they  may  be,  to  maintain 
firm,  good,  valid,  and  binding,  now,  and  for  all 
time  to  come,  the  said  privileges^  general  and. 
special,  fueros,  usages,  and  customs,  franchises^ 
and  liberties,  of  the  said  towns  and  lowlands,  of. 
the  said  county  and  lordship  of  Biscay,  and  of  all 
places  adjoining  and  adhering  to  the  same  *S'  ■ 

*  Cuerpo  del  Fuero  de  Biaeaya,  folio  282. 
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When,  upon  the  death  of  Henry  IV^  Kiaf 
Ferdinand  of  Aragon  and  his  eoiiflort»  tktfi^ 
mous  Isabella,  succeeded  to  the  tfarone  of  Gia> 
tiile>  King  Ferdinand^  although  engrossed  bj 
Us  Spanish  and  Italian  wars,  proceeded  imiBe* 
diately  to  Biscay,  attended  the  Biscayan  Par- 
liament, and  swore,  not  only  to  maintain  their 
fueros  and  privileges  generally^  but  granted 
them  new  liberties,  and  spedally  engaged  that 
he  would  never  alienate,  upon  any  pretext,  the 
smallest  portion  of  the  land  of  the  lordship  ef 
Biscay.  And  we  are  told  by  the  old  Chroni- 
clers, whose  description  of  the  events  of  the 
time  is  so  full  of  striking  and  picturesque  detaili 
that,  "  immediately  after  the  King  our  Lord 
had  taken  the  oath,  on  the  said  day,  the  30th 
of  July,  1 476,  the  King  our  Lord  went  oat  of 
the  church;  and  under  the  tree  of  Guemicai 
which  is  near  the  said  church,  his  Mi^esty  sat 
on  a  chair  of  stone,  which  is  under  the  said  tfee, 
covered  with  royal  pomp  of  gold  brocade;  and 
the  said  Corregidor,  and  the  Alcaldes  del  Fuerc^ 
and  the  Prelate  of  the  church,  and  the  Froea* 
radores,  and  the  deputies  Emanes,  and  the 
Knights,  and  the  Esquires,  and  the  Hidalgos 
before  mentioned,  spoke  out,  and  said  for  them- 
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selves  who  were  present,  aod  for  those  who  w^e 
absent^  thai  they  received  him  as  the  King  of 
Castille  and  Leon,  and  the  Xiord  of  Biscay*.*' 

Unlike  her  present  Majesty  of  Spain,  Queen. 
Isabella  regarded  the  privileges  of  her  Baaqua 
subjects  with  such  profound  respect,  that  al« 
tliough  she  had  sworn  at  Segovia  to  maintain. 
ibeit  rights,  in  the  presence  of  the  Biscayam 
envoy;  although  her  consort  Ferdinand  had 
subsequently  confirmed,  and  even  extended  their 
privileges,  still  that  just  and  politic  Princess 
proceeded  to  the  Basque  States  in  1483,  and 
again  confirmed  their  rights,  not  once  but  re« 
peatedly,  in  the  church  of  Ouemica,  under  the 
tree  of  Guernica,  and  in  every  large  town  of 
Biecay,  Guipuzcoa,  and  Alavaf. 

Some  years  afterwards,  the  Biscayan  Parlia- 
flieiit  determined  tiiat  many  laws  and  ordinances 
were  still  remaining  on  the  book  of  the  Fueros 
whieh,  in  consequence  of  the  lapse  of  time  and 
change  of  manners,  had  become  inapplicable  to 
the  state  of  society  as  it  then  existed.  Under 
that  impression,  they  introduced  considerable 
changes  into  the  legislation  of  the   day»  and 

*  RecopilMion  de  1m  FtMrot  de  Bitcaym,  fdio  2M. 

f  Ueoao,  lib.  i.  cap.  61. 
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at  the  accession  of  Charles  V.  ]>re8eilted  the  re* 
formed  code  for  his  approbation.  He  eonfirmed 
the  book  of  Fueros^  thus  amended,  withoiit 
scruple  or  hesitation,  as  well  as  the  pTiTilege% 
end  franchises,  and  liberties  of  the  said  lotdship^ 
and  lowlands,  and  towns,  and  dties,  (so  the 
act  of  confirmation  runs,)  in  the  same  way  and 
manner  as  they  were  confirmed  and  approved 
by  the  Catholic  Kings,  our  Lord^s  father  and 
grandfather.     Dated  June  7th,  1527  *. 

Even  Charles  V.,  the  greatest  Monarch  of  his 
age,  only  assumed,  in  the  height  of  his  pride 
and  power,  the  modest  title  of  Lord  of  Biscay. 

From  the  time  of  Charles  V.,  to  the  present 
time,  the  Spanish  Sovereigns  have  successively, 
and  without  a  single  exception,  confirmed  the 
privileges  of  the  Basques,  whose  lofty  and  inde- 
pendent spirit  did  not  decline  with  the  age  of 
chivalry,  but  continued  to  burn  with  as  pure 
and  bright  a  flame  in  later  times,  and  amid 
surrounding  despotism. 

When  Philip  V.,  in  1718,  opposed  the  pre- 
tensions of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  then  Begent 
of  France,  and  unnecessarily  provoked  hostilities 
with  that  kingdom,  the  Biscayans  came  forward 

*  Libro  del  Fuero,  folio  301. 
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t^asMsi  ibe  Crown  with  their  characteristic 
loyalty  and  spirit.  The  Spanish  army  expe- 
rimead  some  reverses;  an  unworthy  influence 
prevailed  at  Madrid;  and  the  timid  monarch 
who  had  urged  his  subjects  into  a  war  witji 
France,  recoiled  from  the  tempest  he  had 
raised^  and  left  the  Guipuzcoans  exposed  to 
the  undivided  hostility  of  their  powerful,  enemy. 
When  they  found  themselves  absolutely  aban- 
doned by  the  Court,  at  whose  instigation, 
and  in  whose  behalf  they  had  taken  up  arms; 
when  they  saw  their  territory  wasted,  and 
their  cities  given  up  to  a  licentious  soldiery, 
a  deep  and  universal  indignation  pervaded  the 
province,  and  deputies  were  returned  from 
every  part  of  Ouipuzcoa  to  the  general  Junta, 
solemnly  pledged  to  bring  forward  and  sup- 
port a  measure  for  the  immediate  repeal  of 
the  union  between  Guipuzcoa  and  Castille; 
and,  actually,  it  was  proposed  and  carried  in 
the  Guipuzcoan  Parliament,  that,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  unjustifiable  conduct  of  the  Spa- 
nish Court,  the  Union  should  be  repealed,  and 
the  allegiance  of  the  province  transferred  to 
France;  but  on  this  condition  only,  that  the 
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French  Monarch  should  sweftr  to  maintain 
rights  and  privileges  in  all  their  integrity.  The 
offer  was  actually  made  to  FraneOj  but  not 
accepted,  and  the  matter  dropped  in  eonss- 
qucnce. 

After  the  conclusion  of  the  ¥rar,  the  popular 
exasperation  subsided,  and  the  mild  and  ean- 
tious  policy  which  the  SpjRnish  Oovemment 
pursued  at  that  critical  conjonctore  succeeded 
in  restoring  to  the  Crown  the  lost  afiectioiiB  of 
the  provinces. 

Such  were  the  proceedings  of  the  Basques  in 
tlie  last  century :  and  yet>  in  the  face  of  these 
facts,  we  are  called  upon  to  believe,  that 
men  who  so  recently  exercised  the  rights  of  a 
free  people  and  an  independent  state,  are  now 
entitled  to  no  privilegesi  but  such  as  a  bankrupt 
Government  at  Madrid  may  please  to  confer 
upon  them ! 

And  now  I  have  led  my  reader  down  the 
stream  of  time,  and  have  described  the  gradual 
formation  of  a  constitutional  system  of  govern- 
ment, little  known,  indeed,  but,  in  point  of  in- 
terest, without  a  parallel  in  the  history  of  the 
world,  if  we  consider  the  noble  and  eng^aging 
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character  of  the  people  among  whom  it  waff 
established^  the  leng^  of  time  it  has  existed, 
the  extent  of  freedom  it  has  secured^  and 
the  excellence  which  it  attained  in  an  im* 
mature  and  half-civilized  age.  The  soundest 
principles  of  government  were  thoroughly  ap- 
preciated and  successfully  carried  into  effect  by 
the  isolated  Biscayans^  at  a  time  when  the  ele- 
ments of  civil  liberty  were  scarcely  understood 
in  other  parts  of  Europe. 

Time  and  experience  have  unquestionably 
improved  the  science  of  government;  its  ma* 
chinery  rolls  on  lighter  wheels^  but  the  great 
poetical  maxims  to  which  the  old  Biscay ans 
adhered  have  been  confirmed  and  diffused  by 
the  ripening  wisdom  of  mankind;  and  I  may 
safely  say  that  there  is  no  great  principle  of  law 
and  liberty  engrafted  upon  our  own  constitution 
in  later  times  which  may  not  be  found  embodied 
in  their  early  code. 

Tnbe  cant  of  liberty  and  the  jsargon  of  political 
eeonomy  was  not  for  ever  on  their  lips,  but  m 
heartfelt  love  of  fireedom  was  the  mainspring  of 
every  thought  and  action;  and  all  that  is  eC 
practieal  value  to  the  happiness  of  individuals^ 
and  to  the  welfiEure  of  the  state,  was  eompre-r. 
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hended  by  the  Basques^  and  steadily  enforced. 
At  a  time  when  religious  toleration  in  Great 
Britain  was  rather  the  Utopia  of  a  few  1>eneT6- 
lent  minds  than  an  admitted  principle  of  go* 
Temment,  and  when  every  human  energy  was  de- 
pressed by  the  iron  yolce  of  the  Inquisition  in 
other  parts  of  Spun,  this  institution  was  un- 
known to  the  Basque  provinces,  and  indeed  was 
never  suffered  to  pollute  that  land  of  {reedoin^ 
A  tradition  still  exists,  that  when  the  agents  of 
that  dreadful  tribunal  went  irom  Castillo  on  a 
message  to  the  Biscayans  to  recommend  that 
institution  to  their  adoption,  they  were  met  by 
the  deputies  on  the  very  frontier  of  the  state 
and  sternly  told,  ''  So  far^  no  farther  shalt  thou 
go.*'  In  short,  the  more  carefully  we  examine 
the  old  Bisoayan  records,  the  more  we  shall  be 
inclined  to  feel  that,  if  our  countrymen  have  had 
no  superiors,  they  have,  at  least,  had  prede- 
cessors in  the  race  of  civil  and  religious  liberty. 
And  now  let  us  pause  for  a  moment,  and  see 
the  conclusion  to  which  we  are  irresistibly  led 
by  a  calm  consideration  of  the  events  already 
enumerated.  A  compact  appears  to  have  been 
concluded  in  very  remote  times  between  the 
Biscayans  and  their  elected  Lords^  in  which 


the  provincial  privileges  were  'insisted  on,  m 
the  sole  condition  of  their  allegiance.  Doubts 
have,  I  know,  been  cast  upon  the  events  of  thalb 
distant  period, — doubts  which,  I  think,  are  not 
borne  out  by  the  notices  of  the  time,  but  we 
can  easily  afford  the  Crown  lawyers  of  Spain 
the  benefit  arising  from  the  darkness  and  ge- 
neral uncertainty  of  that  epoch.  Sufficient  light 
is  shed  upon  the  transactions  of  a  later  period 
to  answer  every  practical  purpose. 

When  the  Crowns  of  Castillo  and  Biscay 
were  united,  we  find  the  Biscayans  insisting 
upon  the  full  recognition  of  their  privileges,  as 
the  price  of  their  consent  to  that  measure, 
granting  to  their  new  master  the  Sovereign  of 
Castille,  the  title  of  Lord,  but  refusing  him 
that  of  King,  as  far  as  Biscay  was  concerned,-*- 
that  he  might  keep  in  mind  the  terms  upon 
which  he  was  received,  and  the  engagement  by 
which  he  was  bound. 

We  find  the  first  Castillian  Lord  of  Biscay 
journeying  to  that  country  at  the  requisition  of 
his  Biscayan  subjects,  as  soon  as  he  had  at- 
tained  the  legal  age,  and  solemnly  swearing  to 
preserve  their  rights.  We  find  him,  at  a  sub- 
sequent period  of  his  reign,  publicly  advertiii|f 
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to  his  oath  a«  that  which  should  regulate  Ut 
conduct  as  their  ruler*  and  during  a  rcigD  of 
twenty  years  adhering  strictly  to  the  letter  of  Ui 
engagements ;  wc  find  his  son  and  heir  taking 
the  same  oath  at  the  legal  age ;  we  find  the 
Biscayans,  in  the  reign  of  his  infant  grandson, 
refusing  to  pay  their  usual  contributions  to  the. 
Begency,  stating,  that  there  was  no  precedoit 
for  payment  of  contribution  to  their  Lord  until 
he  had  confirmed  their  fueros,  and  sworn  to 
maintain  the  same;  and  only  yielding  to  the 
repeated  applications  of  the  Begency,  on  the 
solemn  promise  that  the  young  Prince  should 
take  the  oath  at  the  carUest  period  practicable* 
and  that  the  Bcgcnt  should  proceed  to  Biscay. 
and  swear  to  observe  their  rights  during  the  in- 
tervening time. 

Wc  afterwards  see  a  King  of  Castille  swear- 
ing to  respect,  but  violating  those  privileges; 
we  find  the  crime  and  the  punishment  following 
in  close  succession ;  we  see  him  legally  dispos- 
sessed of  Biscay  by  the  Biscayan  Parliament, 
and  the  territory  transferred  by  a  vote  of  that 
assembly  to  his  sister,  the  next  in  succession; 
and  we  see  the  ofier  accepted  by  that  Princess* 
upon  the  express  condition  of  maintaining  in 
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perpetuity^  and  in  their  fullest  sense,  the  eon- 
isting  rights  of  Biscay. 

The  progressive  history  of  the  time  shows  vm^ 
her  husband,  King  Ferdinand,  soon  afterwards^ 
not  only  confirming  but  extending  these  rights; 
and  the  Biscayan  Parliament,  in  the  reign  of 
his  successor,  exercising  their  legislative  func- 
tions on  the  most  delicate  and  important 
matters,  and  coming  to  a  solemn  decision  that^ 
the  ancient  laws  of  Biscay  were  defective  and 
required  reform.  We  discover  that,  in  pur- 
suance of  this  resolution,  their  code  of  laws  wat^ 
re-arranged  and,  to  a  great  extent,  re-modelled 
by  a  Biscayan  commission,  acting  under  the  im-» 
mediate  control  of  a  Biscayan  Parliament;  that, 
BO  amended,  it  was  printed,  and  presented  to 
Charles  V.  for  his  approbation ;  that  it  received 
the  assent  of  that  Monarch ;  that,  ever  since  thai 
time,  it  has  formed  a  regular  and  written  Codk 
stitution,  which  has  been  invariably  confirmed 
by  the  succeeding  Kings  of  Spain. 

Did  human  laws  ever  rest  upon  a  more  legi*. 
timate  basis  7  Were  the  liberties  of  freemen 
ever  ''bequeathed  &om  sire  to  son"  in  such 
unbroken  succession,  or  maintained  with  such 
determination  for  so  great  a  length  of  time? 


Erery  ineident  ih  the  origin  mnd  fwgiem 
of  the  Biscayan  Constitution,  that  could  mate 
engagement  sacred,  or  give  confidence  and  sta- 
bility to  transactions  between  public  bo^es,  liat 
combined  to  give  a  character  of  legal  and  et* 
tablished  right  to  the  liberties  of  that  nation. 

Here  is  prescription  in  its  most  veneraUe 
shape  for  the  lovers  of  antiquity ;  here  is  a  re- 
Tolutionary  title  for  the  friends  of  the  sore- 
reignty  of  the  people* ;  here  are  privileges  eon- 
firmed  over  and  over  again  by  the  Monardif 
and   asserted  by  the   people  with  unvaryisi; 
energy  and  success  in  every  age   and  under 
every  variety  of  circumstance.      In  whatercr 
hght,  according  to  whatever  political  bias,  mea 
may  please  to  consider  the  question,  to  this 
conclusion  fair  judging  persons   must   arrifer 
that,  if  solemn  and  repeated  confirmation,  if 
the  most  remote  prescription  can  avail  to  make 
any  title  indisputably  good,  the  privileges  of 
the  Biscayans  are  unassailable  in  principle,  and 
cannot,  therefore,  with  the  faintest  semblance  of 
justice,  be  abolished,  or  even  modified,  without 
their  own  consent,  expressed  by  their  own 
semblies. 


*  The  tmufercnee  of  the  crown  from  Henry  IV.  to  hie  uitcf 

ItabelU. 


.  Thq  occasional  attempU  ai^nevolu^IufoeDt  ntd 
b^t  additional  proofs  of  the  reality  and  ^ctent 
oftliose  priyileges;  for  every  encroachment, 
from  the  thirteenth  century  down  to  the  pre* 
sent  period,  has  been  repelled  by  the  Biscayans, 
and  every  repulse  has  ultimately  been  acqui- 
e^oed  in  by  the  encroaching  party. 

To  believe  that  a  free  people.  Paying  fealty 
to  a  Sovereign  despotic  in  the  rest  of  his  domi- 
xiions,  should  not,  during  the  lapse  of  oenturieflr, 
have  been  exposed  to  some  aggression  upon 
their  liberties,  is  to  suppose  that  which  never 
yet  existed  in  the  annals  of  limited  monarchy; 
*r-it  is  to  suppose  that  where  two  conflicting^ 
i^t^ests  are  confronted,  no  collision  will  ever 
arise;  that  Sovereigns  in  Spain  are  exempt 
^m  the  passions  incident  to  the  human  mind 
ia  other  countries, — in  short,  that  it  is  not  in 
thfi  nature  of  power  to  oppress,  or  of  prero- 
gative to  encroach.  But  we  have  seen  the  in-* 
efl^tual  efforts  of  every  Prince  who  trod  that 
Crooked  path  in  the  early  days  of  the  Basqne 
Qcmnexion  with  Spain,  and  similar  attempts  in 
recent  times  have  been  equally  conspicuous  for 
their  failure.  ^ 

»   Philip  III.  endeavoured  to  introduce  into 
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Biscay  some  ebang«8  at  Tajrianee  with  dieir 
privileges,  but  he  soon  became  aennUe  of  hii 
indiscretion,  he  retracted  hia  orders,  eonfened 
his  error,  and  stated,  in  a  public  manifesto, 
that  he  had  been  wrongfully  advised^. 

In  1804,  Oodoy  (the  nick-named  Prince  of 
Peace)  sent  a  quantity  of  stamps  into  Bisesf, 
insisting  on  their  use  in  aid  of  the  gencftl 
revenue.  The  Deputies  met,  denounced  the 
act  as  an  infringement  of  their  liberties,  sad 
declared  that  the  innovation  was  contrary  to 
the  laws  of  Biscay,  and  could  not  be  allowed. 
The  Government  threatened;  but  the  Depotici, 
supported  by  the  sympathy  of  an  unanimous 
people,  persevered  in  their  refusal,  and,  in  con- 
sequence, the  obnoxious  stamps  were  dehvercd 
to  the  common  hangman,  and  burnt  under  tke 
tree  of  Guernica. 

This  contemptuous  defiance  of  the  Spanish 
Government  by  the  patriots  in  the  defence  of 
their  lawful  privileges  produced  much  irritation 
at  Madrid,  but  the  Biscayans  carried  their 
point,  and  the  right  they  claimed  was  tacitly 
but   fully  admitted   by  the    baf&ed    Ministry. 

*  Recopilacion  de  Fueros,  folio  301.     This  manifesto  ii 
dated  Viilkdolid,  May  24tli,  1601. 
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The  attempt  was  not  renewed.  Stamps  were 
stiU,  as  befo^e^  effectually  excluded  from  Biscay, 
and  when  any  warrant  issues  from  a  superior 
court,  the  order  for  execution  in  Biscay  is  always 
made  out  on  plain,  unstamped  paper. 

The  last  time  before  the  Queen's  accession, 
that  the  Spanish  Oovernment  contemplated  any 
infringement  of  the  liberties  of  the  Basques, 
was  in  King  Ferdinand's  reign;  and  the  cir- 
cumstances connected  with  this  intention  are 
extremely  curious,  as  soliring  an  apparent  con- 
tradiction in  the  relative  feelings  of  the  parties 
engaged  in  the  present  struggle,  and  showing 
the  principal  cause  of  the  popularity  enjoyed  by 
Don  Carlos  in  the  north  of  Spain.  It  is  some- 
times said  in  England,  that  if  the  Basques  were 
really  struggling  for  their  liberties,  they  would 
scarcely  rally  with  such  passionate  zeal  round 
the  standard  of  a  Prince  known  to'  entertain 
opinions  of  a  strongly  monarchical  character. 
The  fact  may  appear  singular  to  men  unac- 
quainted with  the  recent  history  of  the  court  of 
Madrid.  At  one  period  of  Ferdinand's  reign,  a 
profligate  minister,  anxious  to  ingratiate  himself 
with  the  Court  by  excess  of  servility,  concocted 
a  scheme  to  abridge  materially,  if  not  efntireiy 
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to  suppress,  the  liberties  of  the  Basques ;  sod 
submitted  the  pUn  to  the  Council  of  Simte,  OTcr 
which  Don  Carlos  then  presided.  The  minister 
dwelt  upon  the  possibility  of  eilracting  a  Iwger 
revenue  from  the  Basques;  upon  the  expedi- 
ency of  extinguishing  a  spirit  of  independence^ 
so  dangerous  from  the  example  it  held  out,  and 
strongly  urged  the  policy  of  reducing  all  the 
provinces  of  Spain  to  the  level  of  a  common  ser- 
vitude, and  of  thus  at  once  extending  and  se* 
curing  the  absolute  pren^ative  of  the  crown. 
In  consequence  of  this  proposal,  the  question  of 
the  Basque  prnHleges  underwent  a  protracted 
investigation ;  the  case  was  argued  before  the 
Council  in  detail,  and  considered  in  all  its  legal 
and  constitutional  bearings.  During  the  pro- 
gress of  this  inquiry,  Don  Carlos,  acting  less  as 
the  Prince  than  as  the  friend  of  the  people, 
took  ample  care  that  the  Biscayan  advocates 
should  not  be  deprived  of  any  fair  advantage; 
and  when  the  inquiry  was  brought  to  an  issue, 
he  rose  and  stated,  that  the  ministerial  scheme 
involved  a  manifest  breach  of  the  compact  so- 
lemnly entered  into  between  the  Crown  of  Spain 
and  the  people  of  the  free  prorinces — that  good, 
if,   indeed,   any   good   could  eventually    result 
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irom  such  a  measure^  was  not  to  be  obtained 
by  a  positive  violation  of  faith ;  that  the  Crown 
was  bound  to  respect  the  established  rights  of 
the  meanest  subject  of  the  realm ;  that  such 
a  conspiracy  against  their  privileges  was  not  to 
be  endured ;  and  that  the  proposition  itself  was 
an  insult  to  Castillian  honour. 

Don  Carlos  may  have  prejudices  connected 
with  the  royal  authority,  in  common  with  his 
countrymen ;  but  that  refusal  to  enter  into  an 
unprincipled  scheme,  though  possibly  advanta- 
geous to  the  prerogative,  showed  a  man  upon 
whose  word,  once  given,  a  nation  can  rely. 
There  spoke  the  same  resolute  and  honest  spirit 
which,  when  in  France  and  captive,  declined  to 
treat  with  his  Imperial  oppressor  on  any  but 
on  equal  terms ;  who,  while  his  brother  meanly 
consented  to  abandon  the  crown  of  his  ancestors, 
and  the  people  nobly  struggling  for  that  crown, 
refused  to  give  up  his  birth-right,  or  to  forfeit 
his  eventual  title,  by  any  voluntary  act,  saying 
that  he  was  born  a  Prince  of  Spain,  and  would 
maintain  his  just  rights  to  the  last  hour  of  his  life. 

But,  with  respect  to  the  ministerial  scheme 
for  the  suppression  of  the  privileges,  the  vigo- 
rous condemnation  pronounced  by  Don  Carlos 

VOL.  n.  N 
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had  an  electrical  effect  on  the  council ;  and  the 
worthless  project  expired  in  its  birth. 

The  project,  indeed,  expired,  but  gave  rise  to 
results  unexpected  by  the  projector  :  the  honor- 
able part  which  Don  Carlos  had  taken  in  the 
council,  on  a  question  of  such  Tit&l  interest  to 
the  Biscayans,  was  quickly  known  in  Biscay; 
and,  from  that  moment*  he  became  the  undivided 
object  of  their  enthusiasm — ^the  centre  of  their 
hopes — the  idol  of  their  affections ;  and,  in  his 
person,  they  now  revere  the  representative  of 
their  ancient  sovereigns,  and  the  guardian  of 
their  actual  liberties  ;  and  when  they  raise 
the  war-cry  for  that  Prince,  the  loyalty  and  the 
liberties  of  Biscay  seem  identified  in  their  eyes, 
and  are  indissolubly  bound  up  in  the  magic 
of  his  name. 

Such  was  the  conduct  pursued  by  Don  Carlos 
in  his  more  prosperous  days ;  and  this  is  to  a 
great  extent  the  real  secret  of  the  unbounded 
affection  felt  for  him  by  the  Biscayans,  in  these 
the  days  of  his  adversity :  past  Governments 
had  endeavoured,  as  we  have  seen,  to  suppress 
their  free  privileges,  by  gradual  and  crafty  en- 
croachments; but  it  was  left  to  the  almost 
incredible  madness  of  the  liberal  legislation  of 
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Madrid  to  sweep  away  their  long-established 
Constitution^  and  their  whole  system  of  laws, 
by  a  stupid  exercise  of  power  resting  on  no 
conceivable  right;  it  was  reserved  for  the  liberal 
Ministers  of  Great  Britain,  who  once  professed 
themselves  the  friends  of  constitutional  liberty 
all  over  the  world,  to  assist  in  the  most  oppres- 
sive crusade  against  a  free  people  that  has  dis- 
graced the  annals  of  Europe  since  the  partition 
of  Poland. 

The  infraction  of  the  Biscayan  privileges  by 
the  Queen's  Ministers  was  not  only  an  act  of 
gross  injustice,  but,  I  repeat  it,  of  incredible 
folly :  by  that  act  they  have  become  involved  in 
an  almost  interminable  war;  they  have  lost 
army  after  army;  they  have  enormously  in* 
creased  the  burdens  of  the  State,  and  have  ex- 
hausted their  already  impoverished  country  for 
an  object  they  may,  probably,  never  attain,  and 
of  no  practical  value  if  obtained ;  for,  although 
the  Biscayan  privileges  were  considerable,  no 
district  of  the  kingdom,  possessing  an  equal 
population,  contributed  more  largely  than  Bis- 
cay to  the  support  of  the  Crown.  This  pro- 
vince maintained  and  officered,  at  its  own 
expense,  alike  in  peace  or  in  war,  an  army  of 

n2 
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fourteen  thousand  men — kept  in  complete  re- 
pair no  less  than  three-and-twenty  forts,  pro- 
aiding  artillery,  ammunition^  and  men ;  and,  in 
periods  of  invasion,  sent  forth  a  host  of  indepen- 
dent Guerrillas.  In  times  of  unusual  peril 
they  Toluntarily  made  unusual  exertions:  in 
1793  they  sent  eight  thousand  men  to  divert 
tlic  attack  firom  the  royal  army ;  and  when  the 
lines  were  forced  by  the  invading  French,  they 
raised,  without  a  sordid  scruple,  or  a  dissentient 
voice,  an  additional  body  of  sixteen  thousand 
men,  and  defended  the  frontiers,  and,  for  a  time, 
repulsed  the  enemy,  with  all  the  characteristic 
courage  and  constancy  of  their  country. 

Tlic  abolition  of  the  Basque  privileges  is 
sometimes  defended  on  grounds  of  general  ex- 
pediency. Spain,  it  is  said,  should  be  governed 
by  equal  laws  and  equal  institutions.  For  the 
reasons  I  have  just  stated,  the  argument  of  ex- 
pediency is  not  applicable  to  the  case  in  point ; 
but  even  if  the  abolition  of  the  rights  in  ques- 
tion be  likely  to  promote  the  common  weal, 
no  expectation  of  remote  or  even  of  immediate 
advantage  can  redeem  the  turpitude  of  such  an 
act :  considerations  of  expediency  may  autho- 
rise a  compromise  of  interests  and  of  feelings. 
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but  no  prospective  good  can  justify  a  positive 
breach  of  faith ;  no  argument  of  expediency  can 
palliate  positive  injustice;  no  reasoning  can 
maintain  a  principle  of  action  which,  if  carried 
generally  into  practice,  would  be  alike  fatal  to 
public  and  to^  private  honour. 

I  will  here  record  a  few,  and  a  few  only,  of  the 
measures  pursued  by  the  Spanish  Government, 
in  suppressing  the  privileges  of  the  Basques ; 
for,  indeed,  since  the  Queen's  accession,  the  civil 
history  of  the  transactions  between  that  people 
and  the  Spanish  Crown  has  been  little  more  than 
a  melancholy  repetition  of  illegal  and  violent  en- 
croachments on  the  one  hand,  and  determined 
opposition  on  the  other.   Within  a  few  months  of 
Ferdinand's  death,  contributions  were  levied  on 
the  people  under  Butron,  in  utter  defiance  of  the 
restrictive  laws  of  the  land.     In  January,  1834, 
the  Spanish  authorities  deprived  the  people  of 
the  important  and  almost  immemorial  right  of 
electing  their  own  Alcaldes ;  and  in  the  follow- 
ing March  contravened  the  decision  of  their  di- 
recting and  legislative  juntas,  and  assumed  the 
appointment  of  the  civil  police.  Castanos*sfamous 
proclamation,  suspending  the  Basque  privileges, 
and  reserving  to  himself  the  "  entire  power. 
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contn^  and  jnrisdictiaii'*  of  the  ctmiitiir  wa» 
followed  by  the  Estatsto  Bnd,  wlucb  jppcawd 
m  April,  avoided  all  direct  alloakiii  to  tlie  Free 
States,  yet,  by  a  general  enaetmcnty  intradiKcd 
into  tbat  country  the  electoral  law,  in  Tirtiie  of 
which  all  the  provinces  of  Spain  sent  depotiaa 
to  a  common  Chamber  at  Madrid,  and  thus  im- 
posed upon  the  Basques  a  right  of  efection  un- 
known to  their  law,  a  right  which  few  or  none 
but  the  partisans  of  the  new  system  would 
acknowledge,  and  completely  superseded  their 
native  parliaments.  Knee  that  period,  every 
act  passed  by  the  Spanish  Government,  afiect- 
ing  the  kingdom  generally,  has,  in  point  of 
wording,  applied  equally  to  the  Basque  pro- 
vinces,  in  favour  of  which  no  reservation  has 
been  made,  although  not  only  the  act  of  legis- 
lating at  all  for  Biscay  was,  on  their  part,  a 
positive  usurpation,  but  many  of  their  decrees 
were  in  direct  opposition  to  the  fundamental 
laws  of  the  Basque  states,  and  none  had  re- 
ceived the  assent  of  the  Basque  assemblies. 

Had  no  compact  of  a  conditional  nature  been 
concluded  between  the  Governments  of  Castillo 
and  of  the  free  states  at  the  time  of  their  union, 
the  Spanish  Government  might  at  present  say« 
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with  some  shadow  of  justice,  to  the  inhabitants 
of  the  revolted  provinces,  "  We  will,  indeed, 
divest  you  of  your  actual  rights,  but  will  confer 
upon  you  others  more  consonant  to  our  views, 
or  more  conducive  to  the  general  interests ;"  but 
under  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  the  Spanish 
Government  has  not  a  shadow  of  right  to  ad- 
dress this  language  to  the  Basque;  it  is  not 
legally  or  morally  justified  in  sending  a  single 
soldier  into  the  Basque  states,  or  in  claiming 
a  single  farthing  from  the  people,  except  by 
virtue  of  the  arrangements  made  between  the 
Government  of  Castillo  and  the  Legislatures 
of  the  provinces  at  the  time  (^  the  Union ;  the 
Basques  promising,  at  that  conjimcture,  a  per- 
petual fealty  to  the  Crown,  and  the  Crown 
engaging,  for  itself  and  its  successors,  to  main- 
tain the  particular  institutions  which  then  ex- 
isted in  Biscay, — ^not  other  rights  and  liberties* 
which  the  Spanish  Government  might,  at  any 
future  period,  desire  to  substitute  in  their  place. 
The  Basques  may  say  with  justice  to  the 
Government,  "  We  do  not  desiderate  the  new 
Constitution  you  wish  to  impose  upon  us;  let 
us  possess  in  peace  the  antient  laws  and  customs 
under  which  we  have  become  prosperous  and 
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happy  beyond  precedent ;  we  cannot  gain ;  we 
may  materially  lose  by  the  exchange.  What 
results  has  Spain  derived  from  her  constitutional 
system  of  1B20  and  1834,  but  foreign  war  and 
internal  revolutions,  which  have  divided  families, 
drenched  the  country  with  blood,  and  much 
retarded  the  general  prosperity  V 

And,  indeed,  their  view  of  the  case  does  not 
originate  in  any  narrow  or  exclusive  feeling,  but 
is  founded  on  a  knowledge  of  facts,  and  a  judi- 
cious calculation  of  the  consequences  likely  to 
result  from  the  change. 

A  traveller,  entering  the  Basque  Provinces 
by  the  Castillian  frontier,  is  impressed  by  the 
great  and  sudden  improvement  visible  in  the 
appearance  of  the  population,  in  their  dress,  in 
their  agriculture,  in  their  very  beasts  of  burden; 
their  cottages  are  neat,  and  sometimes  beauti- 
fully ornamented,  and  a  general  air  of  comfort 
pervades  the  country. 

Entering  Navarre,  on  the  side  of  Aragon,  he 
is  equally  struck  by  indications  of  increased 
prosperity ;  and  is  agreeably  surprised  by  the 
astonishing  improvement  in  the  roads  which 
are  scarcely  passable  till  he  reaches  the  frontier 
of  Navarre,  but  are  afterwards  broad,  smooth, 
and  kept  in  the  highest  order. 


«■ 
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These  are  but  the  external  symptoms  of  the 
real  difference  which  prevails  between  the  in- 
ternal arrangements  of  the  privileged  provinces 
and  those  which  have  no  especial  rights.  Tax* 
ation  for  local  purposes  is  really  applied,  in  the 
privileged  states^  to  the  objects  for  which  it  is 
nominally  raised ;  no  individual,  or  body  of  mcn^ 
can  there  embezzle  any  portion  of  the  public 
money,  which  is  guarded  with  a  jealous  eye,  and 
dispensed  with  a  judicious  hand. 

Bepresentative  government  is  intended  to 
secure  liberty  of  person,  freedom  of  speech, 
imdisturbed  enjoyment  of  property,  and  a  w^ise 
application  of  the  public  funds.  These  advan- 
tages  the  Basques  have  long  enjoyed  under 
their  old  charters,  but  under  that  constitutional 
system  which  the  Queen's  Government  is  anx* 
ious  to  introduce  into  their  country,  it  is  noto« 
rious  that  the  public  money  has  been  adminis- 
tered most  lavishly,  and  that  life  and  property 
have  not  been  always  secure.  By  acceding  to 
the  Queen's  authority,  the  Biscayans  would  not 
only  exchange  solid  political  advantages  for 
showy  and  unsubstantial  good»  but,  in  all  pro« 
bability,  for  a  system  entailing  the  most  profuse 
expenditure,  and  the  most  corrupt  admihistiA- 

2^3 
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tion.      How  then    can    we    expect  that  thef 
should  submit  to  such  a  demand,  when  justioa^ 
law,  self-interest,  and  patriotism,  aie  equally 
opposed  to  their  acquiescence  ? 
.  If,  then,  the  Spanish  Oovemment  have  tip- 
lated  privileges,  which  they  were  bound  by  so- 
lemn compact  to  support,  the  war  which  th^ 
have  undertaken  against  the  Biscayans  is  mani- 
festly oppressive ;  and  as  the  British  Groven- 
ment  has  adopted  their  acts,  by  openly  espous- 
ing their  cause,  it  has,  of  course,  become  in- 
volved in  their  injustice.     The  accessory  is  not 
less  guilty  than  the  principal;   and   this  part 
of  the  subject  I  approach  with  pain.      I  have 
no  prepossessions  which  can  warp  my  feeUngi 
on  the  subject : — for  although  I  differ  with  lus 
Majesty's  Ministers  on  some   great  questions 
of  internal  change,  I  am  no  heated  or  indiscri- 
minating  opponent '^, — I  trust  I  am  not  quick 
to  cavil,  or  slow  to  praise;  I  have  not  sought 
for  matter  of  objection,  but  censure,  in  this 
instance,  would  force  itself  upon  the  nuMt  re- 

*  It  is  difficult  to  speak  with  any  coDfidenoe  of  a  measure 

not  yet  in  general  operation ;   but,  judging  locally  from  its 

actual  effects,  I  think  the  recent  Poor-Law  Bill  is  likely  to 

'    prove  one  of  the  greatest  benefits  ever  conferred  upon  this 

country. 
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luctant,  if  a  candid  mind  ;  and  I  cannot  con* 
template  our  recent  policy  towards  the  Basques 
without  feelings  of  unmingled  humiliation  at 
the  sullied  honour  of  my  country,  nor  widiout 
a  strong  emotion  of  resentment  at  our  treat- 
ment of  a  people,  whom  to  know  was  to  admire 
and  lore. 

I  would  bring  the  question  home  to  British 
bosoms,  by  supposing  a  case  precisely  paralleL 
If^  at  the  period  of  the  union  with  Ireland,  tha 
English  Government  had  endeavoured  to  carry 
that  measure  into  effect  without  obtaining  the 
consent  of  the  Irish  Parliament;  if  Ministers 
had  decreed  that  the  Irish  Parliament  should 
be  considered  as  absolutely  extinguished  after  a 
given  day,  but  that  Ireland  might  ha'eafter 
send  to  the  English  Legislature  as  many  depu- 
ties as  the  English  Government,  in  its  wisdom, 
might  choose  to  permit,  offering,  at  the  same 
time,  the  stern  alternative  of  instant  obedience 
or  the  sword ; — ^if  such  a  crime  against  freedom 
and  justice  had  been  committed,  I  do  not  think 
"  there  breathes  a  man  with  soul  so  dead,"  or 
with  60  low  an  estimate  of  Irish  spirit,  as  to 
suppose  that  peer,  priest,  and  peasant,  would 
not  have  rallied  round  the  standard  of  insurrcc- 
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lion  against  an  usurping  Ch>reminent  Hie 
very  name  of  the  Union  which  linked  together 
the  kingdoms  of  England  and  of  Scotland  by  one 
indissoluble  tie  was  hateful  to  our  nordieni 
brethren  for  many  years  after  that  erent;  yet 
their  Union  was  effected  by  constitutional  measf, 
and  received  the  sanction  of  the  Scotch  peojfle 
solemnly  and  deliberately  expressed  in  the  Scot- 
tish parliament.  Had  this  wise  attentioa  io 
legal  form  and  substantial  justice  been  disre- 
garded by  the  Crown,  its  sulijects  north  of  the 
Tweed  would,  I  suspect,  have  forthwith  buckled 
on  their  claymores,  and  the  tale  of  Bannockbum 
might  have  been  repeated  in  a  later  age ;  yet 
this  policy,  which  would  have  been  execrated 
by  every  good  man  in  England,  the  Spanish 
Ministers  have  adopted  towards  the  revolted 
provinces,  and  have  abolished  their  national 
customs,  their  immemorial  laws,  and  even  their 
representative  assemblies :  unsupported  in  this 
proceeding  by  any  legal  or  moral  right,  scorn- 
ing to  consult  the  wishes  of  the  inhabitants,  and 
without  the  consent,  and  even  without  asking 
for  the  consent  of  those  assemblies,  which  eveiy 
King  of  Spain  had  acknowledged  from  the  time 
of  the  Union;  which  the  wiser  Sovereigns  of 
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the  land  had  treated  with  ostentatious  respect^ 
and  which  were  avowedly  the  only  legitimate 
organs  of  the  popular  wilL 

Howj  then,  if  Spain  has  acted  with  gross  in« 
justice  towards  her  subjects^  can  we  exempt  from 
censure  the  British  Government,  which  has 
strangely  deviated  from  the  established  usages 
ofwar«  to  support  her  in  this  criminal  policy? 
Justice,  unaffected  by  time  or  place,  moves 
always  on  the  ^ame  eternal  springs,  and  that 
Government  which  declared,  that  one  principle 
of  justice  should  not  subsist  for  the  white  man, 
and  another  for  the  black,  should  have  felt  that 
a  measure  most  unjust  to  Ireland,  could  not, 
U3ider  parallel  circumstances,  be  just  to  Biscay. 
But  why,  if  these  facts  be  true  and  this  reason- 
ing be  correct,  does  British  indignation  8leep> 
and  is  British  honour  silent  ?  Because  the  real 
circumstances  of  the  Biscayan  struggle  arc  little 
known  or  understood  in  England;  because  the 
specious  title  of  a  liberal  Government  in  Spain 
conceals  from  English  eyes  the  real  tyranny 
of  their  acts ;  and,  lastly,  because  the  poor  vic- 
tims of  our  foreign  poUcy  are  far  removed  from 
the  pitying  observation  of  the  public,  and  are> 
therefore^  wronged  with  impunity. 
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The  policy  now  pursued  hj  our 
strangely  at  variance  with  the  prineiples  by 
which  they  seemed  to  be  actuated  wlien  the 
French  marched  into  Spain  in  1823 :  they  tben 
denounced,  from  the  Opposition  bendies,  the 
policy,  or  rather  crime,  as  it  was  styled,  of  inter- 
vention in  the  internal  affairs  of  other  States; 
and  yet  the  interference  of  France  at  that 
period  was  not  so  indefensible  as  the  interren- 
tion  of  Great  Britain  in  the  actual  contest.  It 
is  well  known  to  men  who  were  in  France  and 
Spain  about  that  time,  that  the  French  invasion 
was  rather  founded  on  a  principle  of  self-pre- 
sentation than  of  aggression;  it  was  produced 
by  a  dread  of  Spanish  democracy  extending 
into  France ;  by  plots  on  all  sides,  and  rumours 
of  plots;  by  a  great,  though  undefined,  appre- 
hension of  danger ;  by  an  almost  hourly  uneasi- 
ness ;  by  a  state  of  things  difficult  to  describe 
but  intolerable  to  endure :  but  in  this  instance 
we  have  drawn  the  sword  without  any  cause  of 
alarm,  and  in  unassailed  security  against  a 
people  who  have  never  injured  or  offended  us. 

When  last  a  British  expedition  sailed  for 
Spain,  it  sailed  under  circumstances  more  con- 
genial to  a  generous  mind ;  it  then  went  forth 
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to  resist  the  muTenal  Oppressor,  not  to  trample 
on  the  oppressed;  not  influenced  by  an  un- 
healthy thirst  for  distinction,  but  animated  by 
those  loyal  and  patriotic  sentiments  which' 
can  alone  justify,  and  even  ennoble,  the  un- 
christian trade  of  war :  but  now  a  British  force 
has  returned  to  %min,  under  the  g^uidaice  of  an 
Officer  of  great  talent^  but  to  promote  a  cause 
in  which  they  have  no  natural  interest,  and,  like 
mercenary  bands,  to  fight  for  a  Sovereign  to 
whom  they  owe  no  natural  allegiance. 

To  an  Englishman  acquainted  with  the  real 
merits  of  the  war,  it  is  a  new,  a  bitter,  a  humili- 
ating sensation  to  feel  that  in  the  fortunes  of 
his  British  countrymen  he  cannot  sympathiae— > 
he  cannot  wish  for  their  defeat ;  in  such  a  cause, 
how  can  he  hope  for  their  success  ?  The  proud 
distinction  between  French  and  English  victo- 
ries in  later  times,  between  the  fields  of  Aus- 
terlitz  and  Waterloo,  lies  even  less  in  the  com- 
parativo  splendour  of  those  great  achievements, 
than  in  the  different  motives  by  which  the  im- 
pelling powers  were  actuated.  Great  Britain 
fought  to  rescue,  France  to  enslave  the  world. 
Little  as  we  have  been  as  yet  accustomed  to  the 
sight,  I  can  but  ill  endure  to  see  oppresfdon 


»!>»  months  of  liu 
triumph  of  Ihreo  [ 
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those  interests  can  he  di, 
danger  as  well  as  iaSu, 
required,  on  our  part,  , 
the  affairs  of  Spain,  th, 
tnent  was  olivious,  and  ( 
doubtedlj,  have  respond. 
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steered  a  middle,  and  most  unhappy,  course : 
they  set  in  motion  a  machine  which  they  did 
not  even  profess  to  regulate  in  its  after  progress ; 
they  commenced  operations  over  which  they 
could  exercise  no  subsequent  control;  they 
committed  the  country  to  an  important  line  of 
policy ;  they  took  the  first  and  easiest,  but  the 
most  critical,  because  the  involving  step.  Then, 
when  foresight,  skill,  and  system  were  most  re* 
quisite  for  the  prosperous  execution  of  their 
schemes,  they  shifted  the  responsibility  from 
their  own  to  other  hands,  and  became  unac- 
countable  for  the  consequences  of  their  own 
acts ;  for  how  can  a  government  be  considered 
answerable  for  the  conduct  of  an  army,  or  the 
success  of  an  expedition,  neither  controlled  by 
the  eye  of  the  executive,  nor  supported  by  the 
resources  of  the  state  ?  They  urged  upon  others 
the  prosecution  of  an  enterprise,  from  the  re- 
sponsibility of  which  they  shrank  themselves^ 
they  resolved  upon  war,  yet  abandoned  the 
direction  of  that  war ;  by  sending  out,  or  at 
least  stimulating  a  British  force  to  invade  a 
foreign  country,  they  staked  the  national  honour 
and  influence;  they  should  have  felt  those 
sacred  interests  might  be  compromised  by  tho 
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misconduct  of  the  men,  or  the  incapacity  of  the 
officers  employed,  yet  the  Government  and  the 
country  would  be  left  without  remedy.  The 
Crown  had  abdicated  all  authority  OTer  that 
portion  of  its  subjects ;  but  still  the  nation 
might  suffer  by  their  acts. 

Under  such  an  improvident  system  the  na- 
tional honour,  the  national  arms  most  be  ex- 
posed to  defeat;  an  English  Officer  is  placed 
under  the  immediate  control  of  a  foreign  Ge- 
neral ;  and  his  most  strenuous  exertions  and 
best  considered  schemes  may  be,  as  they  have 
been,  thwarted  by   the  jealousy,   or    defeated 
by  the  folly,  of  his  superior.     Are  these  the 
influences  by  which  a  British  legion  should  be 
surrounded  ?     Is  this  the  state  to  which  a  Bri- 
tish Officer  should  be  reduced  ?     Is  this  a  posi- 
tion in  which  the  King  and  the  Country  should 
be  placed?     Should  the  honour  and  influenoe 
of  Great  Britain  be  consigned  to  any  guardian- 
ship but  the  responsible  advisers  of  the  Crown  ? 
The  national  honour  is  our  dearest  possession; 
and  shall  that  alone  be  placed  out  of  the  pale  of 
constitutional  law  ? 

The  influence  of  this  country  should  only  be 
exerted  when  absolutely  required  for  the  pro- 
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tection  and  advancement  of  some  real  interest, 
and  great  precaution  should  be  taken,  that  it 
be  not  endangered  by  the  manner  in  which  it 
is  exercised.  The  influence  of  nations,  as  of 
individuals,  is  the  growth  of  years,  but  may  be 
lost  in  a  day. 

And,  practically,  have  the  national  interests 
received  no  injury  since  the  sailing  of  the  ex- 
pedition ?  Is  it  no  diminution  of  the  national 
credit  in  a  foreign  land,  that  the  military  labours 
of  our  men  and  officers,  during  many  con- 
secutive months  in  Spain,  were  measured^  not 
by  high  and  honorable  achievements,  for  which, 
indeed,  they  had  few  real  opportunities,  but  by 
excess  of  insubordination  on  the  one  hand,  and 
extent  of  punishment  on  the  other  ?  Is  it  no 
legitimate  matter  of  national  complaint,  that  so 
great  a  portion  of  that  force  should  have  perished 
under  the  united  influence  of  disease  and  the 
sword,  without  ftilfilling  the  object  for  which  it 
was  sent  out,  or  even  striking  one  effective  blow? 
Is  it  no  reflection  on  the  foresight  of  the  Gh>- 
vemment  which  relied  so  blindly  on  promises  that 
could  not  be  performed,  that  among  the  unhappy 
remnant  of  o\ir  almost  dissipated  legion,  mutiny 
and  desertion,  produced,  in  a  great  measure,  by 
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said  to  one  of  the  belligerent  parties,  "You 
shall  extend  to  troops  supplied  with  arms,  am- 
munition, and  equipments  from  the  stores  and 
arsenals  of  a  foreign  country,  in  short  to  a  force 
in  all  respects  essentially  foreign,  as  to  a  part 
of  the  Spanish  army,  that  protection  which,  in 
their  natural  character  of  British  subjects,  they 
could  have  no  right  to  expect  under  the  peculiar 
circumstances  of  a  war  in  which  slaughter 
is  the  rule,  and  mercy  the  exception.**  Be- 
sidcs^  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  when  the 
treaty  was  agreed  upon,  Zumalacarregui  pro- 
posed that,  in  case  of  the  extension  of  the  crril 
war  beyond  the  limits  of  Navarre  and  the  three 
provinces,  the  convention  should  have  equal 
force  in  other  parts  of  Spain ;  but  to  this  the 
Christine  General  refused  to  accede,  confining 
the  operation  of  the  Treaty  to  the  armies  carry- 
ing on  the  war  in  Biscay  and  Navarre  at  that 
particular  time.  '  Los  mismos  egercitos  actual- 
mente  bcUigerantes  en  las  provincias  Vascon- 
gadas  y  en  el  Reino  de  Navarra.'  After  such  a 
restriction,  I  hardly  think  that  an  English  le- 
gion, which  had  no  existence  at  the  time  of  the 
negociation,  could  fairly  claim  protection  under 
a  treaty  which,  by  general  admission,  excludes 
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from  its  operation  the  Gallician,  Valentian,  Ca* 
talonian,  and  even  the  Astnrian  Carlists  and 
Christines.  But  to  whichever  opinion  the  law  of 
nations,  or  the  strict  interpretation  of  the  Eliot 
Treaty,  may  incline,  the  interests  of  our  poor 
countrymen  would  have  been  better  oonsultedy 
if  the  British  Grovemment  had  ascertained, 
before  the  sailing  of  the  expedition,  whether 
they  would  or  would  not  be  admitted  to  the 
benefits  of  the  cartel. 

The  expedition  chimed  in  with  the  general 
views  of  the  Government.  Protection  was, 
therefore,  presupposed,  with  that  inconsiderate 
haste  which  has  characterized  the  whole  course 
of  their  Spanish  policy,  and  on  this  gratuitous 
supposition  Don  Carlos's  decree  was  denounced 
by  Ministers  as  a  forgery.  Our  countrymen 
were,  in  consequence,  reassured,  and  some  were, 
perhaps,  led  into  the  snare  by  a  declaration 
apparently  official  in  its  character,  but  wholly 
founded  in  error. 

I  am  not  supporting  the  Decree  of  Durango ; 
I  sincerely  wish  it  had  never  been  issued.  It  is 
severe  in  principle,  and  has  been  severe  in  its 
operation.  But,  before  we  load  Don  Carlos 
with  abuse,  it  may  be  well  to  inquire  whether 
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he  possessed  the  power,  even  if  he  had  the  wish 
to  exercise  in  our  favour  the  blessed  prerogative 
of  mercy,  surrounded  as  he  was  by  partizans 
galled  by  our  interference,  and  smarting  under 
the  recent  butchery  of  their  friends. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  Christines 
originally  confined  the  benefits  of  the  Eliot 
Treaty  within  the  narrowest  range,  and  have 
subsequently  acted  upon  it  according  to  the 
strictest  and  harshest  interpretation  of  which 
it  is  susceptible.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
our  present  Government  had  sent  an  officer 
to  the  head-quarters  of  General  Bodil  during 
the  period  of  his  greatest  atrocities,  thereby 
affording  an  indirect  but  powerful  sanction  to 
the  slaughter  of  every  Carlist  who  fell  into  his 
hands,  and,  above  all,  it  must  be  recollected 
that  the  old  Biscayan  law  proclaimed  death, 
which  even  the  Sovereign  could  not  legally 
remit,  against  every  invader  of  the  soil.  Un- 
doubtedly that  law,  "  more  honoured  in  the 
breach  than  in  the  observance,*'  was,  in  a  great 
measiure,  suspended  by  the  Eliot  Treaty;  but 
public  opinion  was  sensibly  alive  in  Biscay  to  the 
very  intelligible  difference  drawn  by  Don  Carlofif, 
when  he  communicated  the  benefit  of  the  Con- 
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vcntion  to  tlie  Christino  forces,  and  refused  it 
to  the  British  Legion.  The  Basques,  at  the 
period  of  the  signing  of  the  Conyention,  sub- 
mitted to  a  departure  from  their  old  enactment, 
because  the  treaty  was  in  their  opinion  fair  and 
impartial,  and  secured  the  same  advantages  to 
both  of  the  contending  parties;  but  equally 
convinced  that  a  foreign  force  was  excluded  from 
the  protection  of  the  cartel  by  the  whole  tenor 
and  animus  of  the  transaction,  they  were  un* 
willing  to  sacrifice  an  iota  of  their  ancient  law 
to  benefit  a  host  of  foreign  invaders,  without 
some  reciprocal  advantage  in  return  for  that 
concession. 

It  is  easy  for  men  who  have  never  known  the 
miseries  of  civil  war  to  censure  the  exasperated 
feelings  of  the  Basques  ;  but  a  people  struggling 
pro  aris  et  focis  cannot  afford  to  be  generous ; 
and  a  British  population,  opposing  a  foreign 
enemy  on  their  native  soil,  and  in  defence  of  their 
native  rights,  would,  I  suspect,  under  similar 
circumstances,  pursue  a  similar  course.  Our 
Officers  of  the  Legion  went  out  to  carry  desola- 
tion into  the  heart  of  a  friendly  land,  for  piur- 
poses  of  amusement — to  acquire  a  little  distinc* 
tion ',  and,  as  we  were  told  by  our  Government, 
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to  become  practically  acquainted  with  the  art  of 
war;  while  they  were  actuated  by  motives  so 
light  and  so  little  in  accordance  with  a  Christian 
policy,  the  Basques  were  struggling  for  all  that 
is  most  dear  to  the  heart  of  man ;  and>  in  the 
deep  and  stirring  emotions  produced  by  such 
a  contest^  were  indifferent,  when  vanquished,  to 
the  boon  of  life,  and  when  victorious  had  little 
inclination  to  stretch  a  point  of  law  or  grace 
in  favour  of  men  who,  themselves  possessing 
an  ancient  and  an  honoured  Constitution,  left 
their  own  country  to  deprive  others  of  that  in- 
estimable benefit. 

But  if  the  censure  lavished  by  our  Ministers 
upon  the  Durango  Decree  were  only  dictated  by 
honest  indignation  for  wrong,  why  did  acts  com- 
mitted by  the  Constitutional  leaders,  and  sanc- 
tioned by  the  Constitutional  Government,  and 
precisely  parallel  in  their  nature,  excite  no  corre- 
sponding sympathies?  When  a  Frenchman, 
enlisted  in  the  service  of  Don  Carlos,  was  put 
to  death  by  the  Queen's  Generals,  on  the 
ground  that  France  being  at  peace  with  Spain 
he  was  justly  doomed  to  die  by  that  law  of  na- 
tions which  he  had  infringed,  not  a  doubt  was 
cast  on  the  propriety  of  the  act,  not  an  expres- 

VOL.  II.  o 
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sion  of  censure  escaped  the  lips  of  our  Grovern- 
ment.    When  the  same  act  was  repeated  oo  a 
greater  scale  by  LK>pez  Bancs,  long  after  the 
signing  of  the  Carte),  the  same  indifferenoe  ww 
shown  by  our  Ministers.  In  the  summer  of  1835^ 
a  Pole  and  some  Frenchmen,  persons  of  birth 
and  education,  who  had  landed  in  Spain,  to  jm 
the  standard  of  Don  Carlos,  were  taken  by  the 
Constitutional  authorities;    and,   notwithstand- 
ing   the    humane    remonstrances    ineffectual 
made  by  some  officers   of  the  British  Le*noii, 
were  deliberately  shot   by  order   of  the  Con^ 
mandant  of  Santander,  who  pleaded,  in  his  justi- 
fication, the  general  but  positive  instructions  of 
his  Government.     His  Majesty's  Ministers  can- 
not deny  these  facts,  and  yet  they  impute  blame, 
and  in  no  measured  language,  to  an  unfortunate 
Prince  for  doing  that  which   the    allies  whom 
they  support  have  done,  and  which  they  must 
therefore,  be  supposed    to  have   tacitly   sanc- 
tioned. 

I  am,  I  own,  unwilling  to  enter  much  at 
length  into  the  policy  of  the  expedition,  because 
I  feel  the  objection  to  our  share  in  the  transac- 
tion is  of  a  higher  nature,  and  that  our  conduct 
should  be  condemned  not  so  much  because  it  is 
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inexpedient  as  because  it  is  unjust.  But  if  the 
principle  is  bad,  the  policy  is  equally  defec- 
tive. To  send  out  British  subjects  to  mix 
with  men  in  the  habitual  perpetration  of  cruel- 
ties which  no  Christian  leaders  but  those  of 
Spain  would  enjoin,  and  no  Christian  Govern- 
ment but  Christina's  tolerate,  is  not  a  happy 
mode  of  improving  the  national  character.  To 
send  out  British  subjects  to  assist  an  enter- 
prise nominally  undertaken  for  the  Queen's 
support,  but  really  to  beat  down  ancient  insti- 
tutions and  old  attachments,  and,  perhaps,  to 
see  them  eventually  return  impregnated  with 
the  democratic  principles  of  their  new  asso- 
ciates :  in  short,  in  1835,  to  renew,  at  least  in 
this  last  respect,  the  game  which  France 
played  with  reference  to  America  in  1789,  is 
not,  I  think,  in  the  unquiet  feeling  and  under 
the  unsettled  circumstances  of  our  own  country, 
the  soundest  policy  which  a  British  statesman 
could  adopt. 

Besides,  the  great  military  powers  may  here- 
after imitate,  for  other  purposes,  with  more 
success,  and  on  a  larger  scale,  the  precedent 
which  we  have  just  established.  We  deprecate 
the  principle,  but  set  the  example  of  intenren* 
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lion  in  the  internal  affairs  of  other  states,  toA 
we  adopt  this  dubious  policy  without  the  dignity 
that  becomes  the  interposition  of  a  great  state. 
While  the  real  independence  of  the  counhj 
should  be  unfliochingly  maintained,  it  ought 
not  to  be  forgotten  that  the  peace  of  Europe 
essentially  depends  upon  a  system  of  mutual 

forbearance.      Consequently  it  is  not  wise  (o 

t 

alienate  the  g^eat  northern  powers  for  an  ob- 
ject conducive  to  no  British  interest  whatever, 
and  by  an  extraordinary  deviation  from  the 
established  usages  of  war.  Must  not  our  influ- 
ence, even  in  the  cause  of  humanity,  be  weak- 
ened by  our  Spanish  policy?  How  can  we 
hereafter,  should  circumstances  appear  to  re- 
quire it  at  our  hands,  remonstrate  with  Austria 
in  behalf  of  her  Italian  subjects  without  a  lu- 
dicrous appearance  of  insincerity?  How  can 
wc  plead  with  Russia  against  Polish  persecu- 
tion, after  our  treatment  of  the  Basques? 

I  cannot,  moreover,  believe  that  his  Majesty's 
Ministers  were  advancing  the  real  interests  of 
this  country  in  building  up  the  revolutionary 
edifice  in  Spain  upon  the  absolute  ruin  of  the 
old  state  of  tilings.  For  we  have  only  been 
supporting  the  Queen  nominally;  we  have  been 
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supporting  a  party  that  disclaimed  her  autho- 
rity, because  the  policy  pursued  by  her  Minis- 
ters was  not  sufficiently  violent.  We  have  been 
supporting  the  Juntas  of  the  Provinces,  in  which 
all  the  Jacobinism  of  Spain  was  concentrated; 
Jimtas  which,  by  a  display  of  physical  force,  com- 
pelled her  Majesty  to  dismiss  an  administration 
in  which  she  had  confidence,  and  to  replace 
them  by  men  more  congenial  to  their  views  ♦. 

The  Soyalist  party  in  Spain  were  sincerely 
attached  to  England ;  their  hatred  of  the  French 
[  Revolution  had  bound  them  to  this  country  by 
a  common  principle;  the  generous  and  effec- 
tive aid  administered  by  Great  Britain  riveted 
that  attachment,  and  although  during  the  great 
Peninsular  contest  the  full  force  and  expression 
of  that  feeling  may  have  been,  in  some  de- 
gree, repressed  by  the  petty  jealousies  of  the 
hour,  and  the  obvious  and  somewhat  humbling 
inferiority  of  the  Spaniards  in  discipline  and 
organization,  still  the  memory  of  our  services 
sank  deep  in  the  hearts  of  the  Royalists,  and 
inclined  them  most  favourably  to  Great  Britain, 
God  grant  that  our  recent  policy  may  not  have 

*  M.  Mendizftbai  was  forced  upon  the  Queen  by  the  intux^ 
rection  of  the  Juntai. 
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converted  that  gmtitode  into  lasting  ment- 
ment! 

But  the  prevailing  party  in  Spain,  altlioiigii» 
ii^  the  humiliating  state  of  their  external  rda- 
tions,  they  gladly  avail  themselves  of  the  jso- 
tection  which  Ghreat  Britain  has  been  so  eager  to 
grant,  is,  and  has  been,  for  many  years,  oppoMd 
to  English  interests.  The  suocessfiil  resolt  of 
our  exertions  in  the  Peninsular  war,  irtiich  le- 
cured  to  us  the  attachment  of  the  Boyalist>  in 
some  degree  alienated  from  us  the  affections  of 
the  Liberal  party.  Strangrers  to  that  Ugli 
sense  of  national  independence,  so  characteristic 
of  the  uncorruptod  Spaniard,  they  frequently 
asserted  that  England  had  perpetuated  their 
domestic  servitude,  and  said  they  would  have 
readily  exchanged  their  old  lawsi,  and  their  an- 
cient  dynasty,  for  the  more  uniform  code  of 
France,  and  for  a  foreign  Master — ^himself  the 
slave  of  a  foreign  despot 

Times  are  changed :  they  have  now  a  Consti- 
tution, and  are  in  close  alliance  with  England; 
for  the  moment,  the  necessities  of  their  situa- 
tion allow  them  no  alternative,  but  their  desire 
for  English  connexion  has  not  increased,  her 
cause  their  real  \iews  and  principles  are  hostile 
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to  the  system  upon  which  the  Government  is 
conducted  and  society  is  based  in  England^ 
They  hate  us  for  our  Established  Church ; 
they  hate  us  for  our  laws  of  primogeniture; 
they  hate  us  for  our  House  of  Lords.  Desirous 
of  rooting  out  the  last  vestiges  of  aristocratic 
institutions  in  their  own  country,  they  abhor  a 
system  of  liberty,  preserved  and  tempered,  as  it 
is  in  England,  by  a  graduated  subordination  of 
ranks,  and  by  aristocratic  checks.  They  detest 
a  system  which  has  long  proved  that  a  civil 
and  ecclesiastical  aristocracy  can  co-exist  with  a 
large  measure  of  practical  freedom;  in  short,  they 
secretly  dislike  a  country  whose  example  refutes 
their  reasoning,  and  whose  influence,  if  wisely 
exerted,  would,  in  some  degree,  oblige  them  to 
respect  those  interests  at  home. 

Those  interests  they  will  not  respect  when 
they  can  safely  unmask  their  views;  for  their 
notions  of  civil  government  are  essentially  re- 
publican*: French  centralization,  French  insti- 

*  The  proposed  diTifioii  of  the  Spanish  territoiy  into  districti 
b  one  among  many  proofii  of  this  tendency  in  the  liberal  party, 
and  ii  a  servile  imitation  of  the  departmental  system  of  France. 
The  old  names  should  be  sedulously  retained :  with  respect  to 
fhe  old  provincial]  privilege,  their  abolition  is  favoorableto  a 
system  of  republican  equality,  but  it  is  equally  favourable  to  the 
views  of  despotism.  The  proud  attachment  of  the  Spaniardf 
to  the  provincial  distinctions  is  akin  to  the  spirit  of  liberty ;  it 
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tutions  divested^  however,  of  the  upper  Chaml^er. 
and  perhaps  tiie  Crown,  and  a  system  of  pro-, 
perty  modelled  on  that  of  France,  are  the  gr^ 
objects  of  their  desire.  A  dispassionate  con* 
viction,  upon  general  principles,  of  the  superior 
advantages  attending  British  connexion,  will  b^ 
more  than  counterbalanced  in  the  eyes  of  the 
ruling  party,  by  that  gradual  approximation  to 
the  French  system  which  a  closer  connexion 
with  France  would  more  certainly  and  easily 
induce.  To  this  system  they  will  steadiSEtftly; 
incline,  partly  irom  opinion,  partly  from  the 
desire  of  aggrandizing  their  own  faction  upon^ 
the  ruin  of  the  old  interests  of  the  country,  and, 
in  some  degree,  for  the  gratification  of  party 
resentments. 

It  may  be  said  that  I  have  exaggerated  the 
political  bias  of  the  prevailing  party  in  Spain ; 

tenres  as  a  stroni;  though  somewhat  irregular  rampart  againsl 
the  foreign  invader  and  the  domestic  tyrant:  as  long  as 
these  disEtinetions  are  preserved,  the  germs  of  freedom  can  never 
be  wholly  destroyed;  but  when  the  countiy  is  placed  under- 
a  completely  uniform  system ;  when  prefectures  are  established 
in  every  distridiy  patronage,  with  its  wide-spreadiztg  OQrraptiot»* 
takes  the  place  of  ancient  privilege,  and  despotism  can  be  more 
easily  established.  In  a  common  hatred  of  the  old  prorincial 
privileges,  the  French  democrat  and  his  imperial  master  wera 
agreed.  From  their  destruction  the  democrat  expects  the 
establishment  of  uniform  rights— 4he  tyrant,  with  more  Keaso% 
of  uniform  despotism. 
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but  let  us  refer  to  the  recorded  language  of 
Hien  who  may  be  said  to  represent  the  opinions, 
as  they  constitute  an  influential  portion,  of  the 
liberal  party  in  Spain.  When  the  amnesty  by 
which  the  emigrant  Spaniards  were  restored  to 
Spain  was  promulgated,  it  might  hare  been 
supposed  that  some  gratitude  would  have 
mingled  with  the  prospect  of  a  retiim  to  their 
native  country;  that  a  more  extended  inter* 
course  with  the  world  would  have  made  the 
banished  patriots  doubt  the  soundness  of  their 
old  subversive  schemes;  that  affliction  would 
have  taught  them  charity,  and  the  result  of 
former  errors  would  have  induced  a  moderation 
unknown  to  their  earlier  years  :  on  the  contrary, 
even  in  the  first  moment  of  mutual  congratulation, 
many  of  them,  unmoved  by  this  act  of  sponta- 
neous kindness  on  the  part  of  the  Crown,  drew 
up  an  address  to  the  Queen,  in  which  they  de- 
nounced prescriptive  rights,  and  called  upon  the 
Government  to  reject  half  measures  as  unsuited 
to  the  time ;  to  cut  the  Gordian  knot,  and  to  con- 
fiscate the  property  of  the  Chiuxh,  as  the  legiti- 
mate possession  of  the  people,  and  an  usurpation 
of  the  soil,  thereby  annihilating  their  enemies 
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jour  Majesty  to  appnehend  the  defection  of  the  clergy  ;  bat  Hear 
it  Dot ;  for  the  people,  g^in^  l>y  the  refonn,  will  not  join  theai^ 
or  take  arms  in  behalf  of  those  who  have  usurped  their  lawlid 
I  ^triatony.**  This  document  is  to  be  found  at  length  in  thfi 
work  of  the  Baron  de  JLos  Vallos. 
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advanced  by  an  intimate  and  still  increasing 
alliance  with  such  a  party. 

We  are  told  by  the  Government^  that  in  fa« 
Yonring  the  progress  of  the  revolution  in  Spain, 
they  have  promoted  the  best  interests  of  Ghreat 
Britain.  Our  Ministers  have  acknowledged  tha 
Queens  authority;  they  have  entered  into  a 
treaty  to  support  her  claims  by  a-  naval  arma- 
ment; they  have  furnished  her  with  an  enof- 
mous  supply  of  arms^  at  a  large  cost>  to  pro«- 
secute  a  war  against  her  own  subjects;  they 
have  permitted  her  to  enlist  troops  ip  thia 
country,  and  have  stimulated  our  countrymen  to 
cnhst  imder  her  banners.  Finally^  they  have 
exceeded  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  by  which 
they  pretend  to  be  guided,  and  making  an  unin«- 
telligible  distinction  between  co-operation  and 
intervention,  have  sent  our  Marines  to  take  an 
active  part  in  the  struggle.  The  pitiable  exhi* 
bitions  of  the  British  liiegion,  for  months  inac- 
tive, and  now  apparently  dissolving  under  the 
combined  effects  of  desertion  aud  defeat;  and 
the  distant  and  discreet  co-operation  of  the* 
Marines  at  St.  Sebastian,  with  their  unfortu- 
nately rapid  retreat  before  an  inferior  force  at 
Fontarabia,  are  circumstances  that  have  drawn 
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largely  on  the  ridicule  of  Europe;  and  reflect  mi* 
iMstre  on  the  policy  which  placed  thoae  bravv. 
men  in  such  an  unseemly  predicameBt.  M* 
Mendirabal's  government  was  therefore  bound, 
by  a  thousand  obligations,  to  an  Administration 
which  so  good-naloredly  iiK^ired  this  heavy 
sacrifice  of  credit  in  his  behalf. 

How  was  that  debt  acknowledged  at  a  famt 
when  benefits  wererecent>  and  gratitude  fi^ripast 
favours  was  stimulated  by  the  hope  of  furfhei^ ' 
assistance  t    Surely^  if  not  by  a  return  of  solid ' 
and  substantial  benefits,  at  least  by  a  prepon** ' 
derating  increase  of  British  influence  over  the 
councils  of  Spain,  by  a  disposition  to  take  our 
advice,  and  accede  to  our  wishes.     Lord  Mel-^ 
bourne,  however,  whose  government  has  con- 
ferred so  many  obligations  on  the  Spanish  Ad* 
ministration,  frankly  admits  that  he  has  vainly 
endeavoured  to  check  the  atrocities  of  the  war^ 
Yet  our  late  Government,  which  showed  nopecu^ 
liar  sympathy  with  the  Queen's  cause,  succeeded, 
during  its  brief  term  of  power,  in  humanizing  the 
contest,  as  far  as  it  then  extended. 

Had  not  this  country  stooped  from  the  high 
position  which  she  occupied  as  a  neutral  power, 
our  Ministers  might  have  retained  an  equal  and. 
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steady  influence  over  the  councils  of  the  two^ 
conflieting  parties;  thej  might  have  success^ 
fully  assumed  the  blessed  office  of  mediation» 
and  moderated  the  excesses  of  both ;  but  their 
unwise  interference  has  naturally  deprived  them 
of  all  weight  with  Don  Carlos,  with  the  Basques* 
and  that  large  portion  of  the  Spanish  people 
against  whom  they  have  acted ;  while,  by  th^ir 
own  admission,  they  are  utterly  unable  to  direc 
the  councils  of  their  allies  to  any  beneficial  pur- 
poses. We  have  therefore  abandoned  a  digni* 
fied  and  advantageous  position  without  obtain- 
ing any  compensation  for  that  loss. 

The  marked  decline  of  British  influence  is 
strongly  proved  by  the  circumstances  which  fol**. 
lowed  the  murder  of  Cabrera*s  mother :  an  act 
damning  to  the  Generals  who  committed  it>  to 
the  party  that  approved  it,  and  to  the  Govern-' 
ment  that  did  not  avenge  it.  When  questioned 
on  this  point,  our  Ministers  stated,  exultingly, 
that  as  soon  as  the  intelligence  of  the  crime 
arrived  in  England,  they  wrote  to  Madrid,  they 
demanded  satisfaction,  Mr.  Villiers  waited  on 
the  Prime  Minister,  and  Nogu4ras  was,  in  conse- 
quence, deprived  of  his  command.  To  punish 
the  subordinate  ruffian,   by  whose  hesitating. 
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But  still  more  recently,  the  utter  failure  of 
British  influence  at  Madrid  was  manifested  on 
a^  point  immediately  connected  with  British, 
interests.  It  is  well  known,  that  a  gentleman, 
connected  with  one  of  our  leading  journals  *  ro^ 
sided  at  Madrid,  and  supplied  the,  press  with 
information  of  peculiar  accuracy,  and  of  great 
importance  to  individuals  in  this  country,  who 
were  disposed  to  embark  in  Spanish  specula* 
tions.  Yet>  because  he  ventured  to  warn  his 
deluded  countrymen  against  ruin  in  the  shape 
of  false  representatiotts,  and  held  up  to  them 
the  naked  truth,  he  was  arrested  and  forcibly 
conveyed  to  the  frontier,  in  spite  of  the  regret, 
expressed  by  the  British  Minister,  who  openly, 
deplored  the  outrage  he  had  not  the  influenoo 
to  prevent  f . 

from  his  command,  and  of  what  offence  was  he  gtiilty,  if  Ca- 
brera's mother  was  executed  in  Yirtoe  of  a  sentence  of  law  ?  - 

*  The  Morning  Herald. 

1 1  am  far  firom  attributing  to  Mr.  Villiers  the  decline  of  Bri- 
tish influenee  in  Spain.  On  the  contrary,  it  has  deelinad,  noiiv. 
consequence  of  any  remissness  on  his  part,  but  in  spite  of  his 
abilities  and  exertions  to  sustain  it.  With  an  acute  onder- 
standiog  and  a  perfisct  knowledge  of  the  world,  he  combines  ua 
a  singular  degree  that  tutniier  in  modo  ei/brtiier  in  ri  which 
is  in? aluaUe  in  all  diplomatic  interooune  with  the  people  and' 
statesmen  of  the  South ;  but  the  unfimrtnnate  policy  we  have 
latterly  pursued  towards  Spain  would  hare  neutralised  theeflbrti 
of  any  minister* 
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There  was  a  time  when   Unglishmen  were 
considered  safe  in   every  part  of  the  civiliied 
world ;  there  was  a  time  when  an  outrage  com^ 
milled  on  the  person  of  a  British  snhjeet  hj 
Spaniards*  and  not  redressed  by  the  Spanidi 
Government*  drew  down  upon  that  people  the 
whole  weight    of  British    indignation;  —  bat 
that  lime  is  past*  and  the  violation  of  British 
rights*  which  was  considered*  in  better  days,  a 
sufficient  cause  for  war*  is  not*  at  present*  deemed 
worthy  of  a  remonstrance. 

Why  has  our  influence  so  utterly  declined 
at  Madrid  ?  Because  our  Grovernmcnt  has  mis- 
conceived the  character  of  the  parties  with  which 
it  has  to  deal ;  because  it  has  stimulated  that 
revolution  which  it  should  have  endeavoured* 
not,  perhaps,  to  thwart*  but  to  moderate;  because 
it  has  courted  familiarity  when  it  shoidd  have 
ensiured  respect;  because*  by  an  improvident 
treaty,  it  has  hampered  the  free  agency  of  their 
own*  and  of  every  succeeding  administration; 
because*  continually  halting  between  indirect 
and  positive  intervention* — ^now  sending  troops 
to  Spain*  not  commissioned* — ^now  directing 
the  paid  forces  of  the  kingdom  against  a  party 
unknown  to  the  state  and  with  which  we  are 
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not  at  war,  they  have  led  us  into  a  maze  of  in- 
congruities^ have  compromised  us  hopelessly 
ivith  the  mass  of  the  Spanish  nation^  and  have 
at  length  pledged  themselves  so  deeply  to  the 
revolution,  that  they  have  scarcely  the  power, 
even  if  they  had  the  wish,  to  recede.  Of  this, 
our  Spanish  allies  are  fully  aware,  and  of  this 
they  take  ample  advantage. 

From  the  principles  avowed  by  the  leaders 
of  the  liberal  party,  and  from  their  increasing 
ascendency  over  the  councils  of  Madrid,  I  can 
hardly  think  it  probable  that  what  yet  survives 
of  the  aristocratic  institutions  in  Spain  is  very 
likely  to  be  long  preserA'^ed  under  the  existing 
influences.  There  was  a  time,  and  not  remote-— 
God  grant  that  period  may  not  have  passed 
away  entirely  !— when  a  constitutional  system 
might  have  been  successMly  introduced  into 
Spain;  there  were  elements  which  would  have 
facilitated  the  formation  of  a  balanced  system 
of  government;  but  the  utter  dereliction  of 
justice,  the  disregard  of  life  and  property,  the 
desecration  of  the  religious  houses,  and  the  con- 
tempt for  every  national  prejudice,  that  both 
now  and  in  1820  have  accompanied  the  progress 
of  the  constitutional  regime,  have  so  completely 
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connected^  in  the  minds  of  a  large  majority  of 
the  nation^  free  institutions  with  all  that  fireemen* 
should  most  abhor,  that  any  experiment  of  that 
nature,  never  easy  of  execution,  will  have  in- 
creased di£Sculties  to  contend  with  in  the  hfe" 
time  of  the  actual  generation. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  clear  to  every  man  ao* 
quaintcd  with  the  present  state  of  Spain»  that^ 
excepting  in  the  pri^eged  provinces,  where  the 
contest  is  most  effectively  maintained,  and 
maintained  on  mixed  and  peculiar  grounds,  the 
struggle  in  other  parts  of  the  kingdom  is  al^ 
most  exclusively  between  those  who  wish  to 
preserve,  perhaps  too  imreservedly,  but  still 
in  accordance  with  the  general  feeling  of  the 
people,  and  those  who  wish  not  to  reform,  but 
absolutely  to  destroy. 

Taking  this  view  of  the  question  only,  and 
excluding,  for  a  moment,  from  our  considera* 
tion  our  revolting  treatment  of  the  Basques,  I 
oannot  think  that  it  was  prudent  in  a  British 
Administration  to  depart  from  that  neutrality 
which  substantially  was  power,  and  to  adopt  one 
of  two  extreme  parties,  with  neither  of  whick 
a  British  statesman  could  wholly  sympathize ; 
but  least  of  all  was  it  conducive  to  British  in* 
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terests^  to  push  forward  revolution  in  Spain  by 
active  intervention,  and  thereby  strengthen  the 
revolutionary  impulse  at  home  and  all  over 
Europe. 

The  discussions  which  have  lately  engrossed 
the  attention  of  our  legislature,  on  points  of 
great  domestic  interest,  have  generally  turned 
rather  upon  the  extent  than  upon  the  expe- 
diency of  reform.      These  points,  and  others 
more  of  degree  than  of  principle,  will  soon  be* 
disposed  of,  and  we  shall  then  stand  upon  the 
threshold  of  those  more  important  questions, 
whose    serious  consideration    cannot  be   very 
long  warded  off.      It  will  then  remain  to  be 
seen  whether  we  can  still  preserve  the  principle' 
of  those  institutions,  upon  which  hang  not  only 
the  mixed  character  of  our  peculiar  system  of 
Government,  but  the  whole  structure  of  society 
as  it  exists  in  England. 

,  Whatever  may  be  the  relative  strength  of 
parties  when  that  day  of  trial  comes,^  of  this  I 
feel  sure,  that,  under  the  present  rapid  system 
of  general  communication,  no  political  changes 
occurring  in  one  part  of  Europe  can  be  without 
their  influence  on  another;  and  the  disappear^- 
ance  of  the  old  institutions,  and  perhaps  of  even 
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the  privileged  orders^  from  a  country  so  impor* 
tant,  and  that  has  been  for  ages  so  eminently 
aristocratic  as  Spain>  by  habituating  the  British 
mind  to  changes  of  that  description  as  the  al-> 
most  inevitable  result  of  the  tendency  of  the 
times,  when  it  is,  to  a  great  extent,  the  effect  of 
our  own  policy,  will  render  it  infinitely  more 
difficult  for  any  British  Government  to  battle 
successfully  in  favour  of  institutions  which  we 
pretend  to  respect  at  home,  but  which  we  have 
condemned  abroad. 

Oreat  internal  changes  have  taken  place  in 
continental  states,  with  a  rapidity  of  imitation 
that  would  be  almost  ridiculous  if  their  results 
upon  the  happiness  of  mankind  were  not  too 
serious  to  admit  of  any  but  the  gravest  reflec- 
tion. Spain  was  revolutionized  in  the  spring 
of  1820,  Portugal  followed  her  example  in  the 
same  year,  and  Naples  in  the  autumn.  Pied«> 
mont  took  precedence  in  the  spring  of  182J, 
and  was  immediately  followed  by  the  famous 
Greek  Revolution. 

We  are  not  liable,  it  is  true,  to  such  extreme 
and  sudden  revulsions,  but  it  is  a  great  mistake 
to  suppose  that  we  are  not  sensibly  affected  by 
the  internal  policy  of  other  states.    The  Bevot 
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lution  of  Paris  in  1830,  which  overturned  the 
Kinff  of  Holland's  GoTemment  in  the  Nether- 
lands,  and  led  to  the  Polish  Insurrection,  had  a 
powerful  effect  in  England,  and  gave  an  im- 
pulse to  the  popular  mind  which,  being  com- 
municated at  the  crisis  of  a  general  election, 
unquestionably  accelerated,  if  it  did  not  pro- 
duce, the  changes  we  have  witnessed  at  home. 

I  cannot,  then,  be  of  opinion  that  it  was  pru- 
dent in  the  Ministers  of  the  Crown  to  stimulate 
by  undeserved  praise  and  active  assistance  the 
revolutionary  Government  of  Spain,  either  with 
reference  to  the  political  prepossessions  and 
general  state  of  the  parties  now  dividing  that 
country,  or,  indeed,  with  reference  to  Spain 
itself  as  a  part  of  the  European  community. 

Strict  neutrality  woidd  have  been  our  wisest 
policy.  It  is  an  object  of  great  importance  that 
England  should  be  upon  friendly  terms  with 
Spain,  and  I  do  not  think  that  object  likely  to 
be  advanced  by  sending  *  a  British  force  to  in- 

*  It  may  be  said  that  the  Gorerament  permitted  the  legion 
to  embark  for  Spain,  but  did  not  send  them  out.  A  British 
public  looks  to  things,  and  is  not  misled  by  words ;  a  govern- 
aaent  that  repeals  the  existing  law  to  enable  a  particular  fores 
to  go  out  for  a  particular  purpose,  and  supplies  them  with  arms 
to  carry  their  intentions  into  effect,  virtually  sends  out  that 
force,  and  no  sophistry  can  prejudice  tfaii  plain  view  of  tlui 
question. 
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terfere  in  a  dispute  of  a  purely  domestic  cha- 
racter, and  in  opposition  to  a  numerous  and 
influential  party  in  the  country.  But  we  were 
bound  by  treaty,  I  have  heard  it  said.  Bound! 
— and  to  what?  Not  to  dechure  war,  for  war 
we  have  not  declared,  but  to  take  a  step  almost 
unprecedented  in  the  military  practice  and  con- 
trary to  the  established  usages  of  Europe.  This 
reasoning  cannot  hold  as  an  exculpation  of  our 
policy.  Besides,  the  treaty  in  question  was 
framed,  or  at  least  signed,  by  Lord  Palmerston, 
and  if  the  acts,  committed  under  the  sanction 
and  in  pursuance  of  the  spirit  of  that  agreement, 
be  impolitic  and  unjust,  the  treaty  itself  was 
wholly  indefensible. 

We  have  considered  the  justice  and  policy  of 
the  war ;  let  us,  for  a  moment,  review  the  con- 
duct of  that  Spanish  Grovemment  for  ^?hich  we 
have  made  large  sacrifices  of  honour  and  good 
faith.  On  what  principles  has  the  civil  war 
been  conducted?  On  the  part  of  the  Queen's 
Government  by  a  system  of  massacre  abhorrent 
to  every  virtuous  and  manly  feeling,  and  never 
exceeded  by  the  worst  men  in  the  worst  state  of 
society. 

When  Lord  Palmerston  so  severely  censures 
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Don  Carlos  for  his  Durango  Decree,  does  he 
forget  that  General  Rodil,  whom  his  Lordship 
honoured  with  a  special  envoy  at  his  camp  in 
Biscay,  when  in  Estremadura,  and  long  before 
the  conflicting  parties  had  become  exasperated 
by  mutual  acts  of  cruelty,  overtook,  seized, 
and  put  to  death  fourteen  domestics  of  the 
Prince;  men  said  to  have  been  helpless  and 
unarmed,  arid  not  accused  of  any  crime  but  that 
of  following  into  exile  the  master  whom  they 
had  served  for  years,  and  would  not  abandon 
inh  is  falling  fortunes  ?  This  was  an  act  in- 
tended by  its  ferocious  author  to  wound  the 
Prince  through  the  medium  of  his  kindest  af- 
fections, and  was  calculated  to  banish  every 
feeling  of  charity  from  his  bosom  towards  those 
who  perpetrated  the  deed,  and  towards  the 
foreigners  who  afterwards  supported  them. 

I  do  not  think  the  moral  people  of  this  country 
can  admire  a  system  under  which  the  General 
of  the  Spanish  forces*,  at  once  the  tool  and, 
before  his  defeat,  the  idol  of  his  Government, 
commanded  every  fifth  inhabitant  of  a  certain 
place  to  be  put  to  death,  and  carried  that  sen- 
tence into  execution,  because  they  had  neglected 

*  Genenl  Mil 
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to  afford  him  the  requisite  amount  of  informa- 
tion as  to  the  movements  of  a  Carlist  battalioh. 
The  sterling  sense  of  England  repudiates  that 
species  of  liberty  under  which  the  peasants  of 
the  Bastan  were  murdered,  because^  blindfolded, 
and  without  the  power  of  disobeying  their  em- 
ployers, they  had  been  compelled  to  bury  some 
Carlist  pieces ;  it  abhors  the  conduct  of  fibat 
Chief  who  never  gave  quarter  during  his  com- 
mand, and  after  a  battle  butchered  every  prisons 
in  cold  blood ;  at  a  time,  too,  when  the  sick  and 
wounded  Constitutionalists  were  talccn  into  the 
Carlist  hospitals,  and  tended  with  that  generous 
solicitude  which  a  brother  in  adversity  receivies 
from  gallant  men ;  and  when,  in  the  commence- 
ment of  the  war,  Zumalacarregui  took  the  fort  of 
Echari  Arenas,  and,  in  return  for  the  unsparing 
slaughter  of  his  countrymen,  bestowed  upon  his 
Constitutional  prisoners  the  free  gift  of  liberty 
and  life,  and  actually  sent  an  escort  to  protect 
the  liberated  soldiers  from  the  vengeance  of  the 
people  as  far  as  Pampeluna,  what,  under  such 
circumstances,  will  English  faith  and  honour  say 
of  him  who,  basely  violating  every  law  of  civi- 
lized Avarfarc,  and  every  obligation  of  gratitude, 
seized  that  escort,  and  imprisoned  them  in  the 
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dungeons  of  the  city,  where  they  might  have 
been  languishing  at  the  present  hour  if  Lord 
Eliot  had  not  honourably  insisted  on  their  de- 
liverance?— and,  finally,  can  even  Christian 
charity  find  an  excuse  for  one  who  punished 
the  unfortunate  surgeon  with  death,  because,  in 
contravention  of  his  ferocious  edict*,  and  yield- 
ing to  the  better  feelings  of  our  nature,  that 
humane  Christine  ventured  to  assuage  the  last 
earthly  sufferings  of  a  dying  Carlist  ? 

These  are  not  laws  against  the  Carlists  only, 
these  are  laws  against  every  generous  sentiment, 
injunctions  against  every  Christian  duty.  Can 
words  express  our  horror  at  the  conduct  of  this 
man  and  the  Administration  which  supported 
him  ?  Yes,  there  is  one  emotion  stronger  in  the 
bosom  of  an  Englishman,  for  indignation  at  this 
wickedness  is  lost  in  sorrow  that  our  Ministers 
should  have  appeared  to  countenance  their  acts 
by  lauding  at  home  that  barbarous  Govern- 
ment and  assisting  it  by  our  arms  abroad. 

We  have  considered  the  principles  upon 
which  the  Crown  of  Spain  has  acted  with  refer- 
ence to  the  Basques.     I  see  no  indications  of 

*  An  edict  issuvd  by  Mioa,  in  which  any  medical  assistance 
to  a  wounded  or  e? en  dying  Carlist  was  punishable  by  death. 

VOL.  II.  P 
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a  wiser  policy  towards  the  rest  of  its  subjects ; 
Ibw,  if  any>  real  abuses  have  been  corrected* 
while  a  system  of  unsparing  hostility  has  been 
carried  on  against  every  institution  endeared 
to  the  people^  either  by  their  prqudices^  their 
faith>  or  the  experience  of  ages.  It  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  observe,  that  the  monastic  esta- 
blishments were  deeply  rooted  in  the  national 
affection,  though  always  marked  out  as  objects 
of  hatred  and  plunder  by  the  democratic  party 
in  the  towns.  I  have  stated,  in  an  earlier  part 
of  my  work*  that  I  differ  widely  irom  the  view 
generally  taken  of  the  inutility  of  these  insti- 
tutions— at  least,  of  the  wealthier  institutions 
of  the  kind. 

Not  only  are  the  conventual  territories  gene- 
rally kept  in  a  state  of  the  highest  cultivation, 
and  sometimes  land  of  a  sterile  character  ren- 
dered productive  by  a  wise  application  of  capital ; 
not  only  axe  the  neighbouring  poor  largely 
employed,  and  their  condition,  in  consequence, 
greatly  improved,  but  the  convents  in  Spain 
frequently  supplied  the  place  of  local  banks,  and 
in  a  country  singularly  destitute  of  such  insti- 
tutions, were  often  productive  of  extensive  be- 
nefit, by  advancing  money  for  agricultural  and 
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local  improvements^  upon  the  most  reasonable 
terms,  and  receiving  rent  charges  and  mort- 
gages as  security.  As  active  and  intelligent 
proprietors,  stimulating  industry,  and  facili- 
tating transactions,  the  monks  were  often  use- 
ful; as  spiritual  and  temporal  advisers  of  the 
people,  benefiting  them  by  their  advice,  arbi- 
trating between  their  differences,  softening" 
their  manners,  and  exercising  an  almost  un- 
bounded influence  over  their  minds,  they  sup- 
plied the  place  of  a  gentry,  which  had  long 
ceased  to  reside  in  the  provinces,  and  whose 
desertion  of  their  native  districts  would  have 
been  otherwise  more  deeply  and  extensively 
felt ;  to  the  Government,  while  it  treated  them 
with  kindness  and  consideration,  their  services 
were  invaluable  in  the  rural  districts  of  Spain, 
where  influence  and  habit  have  always  super- 
seded the  more  direct  operation  of  law,  and  where 
law  will  be  comparatively  ineffective  for  many 
years  to  come.  Taxes  which  might  have  been 
evaded  with  facility,  were  often  paid  through 
their  agency ;  local  disturbances,  through  thehr 
assistance,  were  quickly  appeased,  and  a  ge- 
neral  spirit  of  loyalty  preserved ;  in  periods  of 
national  difficulty  and  distress,  the  wealthier 
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convents  have  not  unfrequently  conferred  still 
more  substantial  benefits  upon  the  state ;  and 
in  a  spirit  of  disinterested  attachment  not  often 
found  in  great  public  bodies^  have  sometimes 
relieved,  by  large  and  spontaneous  contribu- 
tions, the  necessities  of  the  Crown.  The  hasty 
and  ill-timed  abolition  of  the  Convents  has  in- 
creased the  difficulty  of  governing  the  country, 
by  increasing  the  general  distress.  The  poor, 
deprived  of  their  accustomed  relief  at  the  con- 
vent gates,  have,  in  many  places,  been  rendered 
disaffected  by  this  measure;  and  a  question 
of  Poor  Laws  may  possibly  be  forced  on  the 
Government  at  a  time  when  the  Constitution  is 
unsettled,  and  when  the  country  is  not  suffi- 
ciently tranquil,  or  the  legislature  sufficiently 
fi-ec  from  great  and  pressing  embarrassments,  to 
give  that  important  subject  a  full  and  dispas- 
sionate consideration. 

To  alienate  the  monks  and  abolish  the  con- 
vents was,  I  think,  most  unwise  ; — the  conduct 
pursued  in  effecting  this  object  was  positively 
wicked. 

I  will  now  allude  briefly  to  some  of  the  per- 
secutions inflicted  upon  the  regular  clergy  since 
the  accession  of  the  Queen^s  Government.  Upon 
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one  occasion^  a  mob  collected  before  the  convent 
of  the  Jesuits^  at  Madrid^  in  the  street  of  Toledo; 
— the  doors  of  the  edifice  were  forced  open>  and 
a  massacre  of  the  monks  ensued.  On  the  same 
evening,  the  head  convent  of  the  Franciscans 
was  attacked;  they  defended  themselves  for  a 
long  time  with  the  most  heroic  courage :  but 
the  convent  was  at  length  taken>  and  no  less 
than  forty  of  its  inmates  were  deUberately 
butchered.  Yet,  several  battalions  of  the 
Queen*s  army  were  present^  and  saw  the  carnage 
without  emotion;  not  a  man  stepped  forward 
in  their  defence,  and  not  an  oflBcer  of  that  de- 
graded force  exerted  himself  to  save  those  vic- 
tims of  the  popular  rage ; — yet,  to  these  monks 
no  crime  had  been  imputed,  and  against  them 
no  accusation  had  been  even  raised. 

On  the  same  evening,  the  head  convent  of 
the  Dominicans,  the  convent  of  the  Carmelites, 
and  many  other  monasteries,  were  destroyed, 
although  the  armed  force  in  Madrid  might 
have  easily  suppressed  the  tumult. 

These  striking  displays  of  liberal  energy  were 
imitated  in  the  provinces,  and  repeated  with 
still  greater  success.  The  indignation  felt  by 
tlie  Ministers  of  foreign  powers  had  compelled 
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the  Spanish  Oovcmment  to  take  some  notice 
of  crimes  which  had  dyed  the  streets  of  the 
capital  with  the  blood  of  innocent  men ;  but  in 
the  provinces,  these  acts  were  renewed  by  the 
liberals,  under  the  approving  eye  of  the  con- 
-stituted  authorities. 

The  result  of  these  proceedings  was  obnooi: 
Forbidden  to  keep  arms  for  their  own  defenee, 
and  unprotected  by  the  natural  gxiardiaiis  of 
the  law,  the  monks  were  compelled,  under  the 
hourly  dread  of  assassination,  to  desert  their 
once  peaceful  halls  and  well-cultivated  fields; 
too  fortunate  if,  in  that  hour  of  persecution,  they 
could  obtain  from  a  compassionate  and  still 
revering  peasantry,  some  portion  of  that  sus- 
tenance which  they,  in  more  prosperous  times, 
had  never  denied  to  the  poor  and  to  the  sup- 
pliant; and  happy,  too  happy,  if,  under  the 
wretched  roof  of  some  lowly  but  sincere  ad- 
herent of  the  faith,  they  could  at  once  conceal 
their  miseries  and  their  proscribed  persons  from 
the  dangerous  observation  of  their  enemies. 

The  convents,  in  consequence,  became  in 
many  places  reluctantly  deserted  by  their  lawful 
tenants,  who  did  not  venture  to  remain;  upon 
which  the  Government  quietly  seized  upon  their 
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lands  and  upon  all  their  effects,  in  Tirtue  of  a 
decree  which,  in  a  spirit  prophetic  of  coming 
events,  they  had  lately  promulgated, — "  that  if 
any  ecclesiastics  should  quit  the  kingdom  witk- 
out  licence,  possession  should  be  taken  of  their 
temporalities," — with  this  monstrous  addition, 
"that  no  other  proof  of  the  flight  of  the  eccle- 
siastic irom  the  kingdom  was  requisite  thm 
public  report." 

As  the  endangered  monks  necessarily  sought 
concealment,  public  report  was  a  creature  wholly 
at  the  command  of  the  liberal  inquisitor,  and 
that  monk  was  often  declared  a  voluntary  exile 
from  his  native  land,  who  was  perhaps  at  the 
very  moment  pining  in  the  last  state  of  indi- 
gence within  the  limits  of  his  former  territory. 
The  Government  first  decreed,  "  that  any  eccle- 
siastics who  had  left  the  kingdom,*'  for  which  no 
proof  but  flight  was  requisite,  ''  should  by  thatt 
act  have  forfeited  their  property ;"  and  then,  by 
excluding  them  from  the  protection  of  the  law 
the  Government  rendered  flight  almost  inevi- 
table, and  thus  brought  them  within  the  range 
of  the  confiscating  edict.     By  this  subtle  and 
iniquitous  policy  they  succeeded,  at  least  to  a 
great  extent,  in  gratifying  the  animosity  of  the 
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liibcrals  by  the  destructioii  of  the  monastic 
establishments  without  alarming  the  great 
£uropcau  powers  by  an  act  of  manifest  spolia- 
tion. 

But  among  the  Spanish  monks  there  were 
men»  not  only  intrepid  in  the  faith  but  staunch 
in  the  defence  of  tlieir  legal  rights;  men  who 
would  not  be  induced  by  the  murder  of  their 
companions>  and  by  their  own  imminent  peril, 
to  desert  their  ancient  halls.  Against  these  ob- 
stinate proprietors  another  process  was  adopted. 
The  Government  had  decreed,  ''  that  any  eccle- 
siastic who  should  be  guilty  of  providing  the 
rebels  with  arms,  money,  &c.,— of  receiving 
them,  inducing  persons  to  join  them,  or  exciting 
movements,  or  sedition,  should  have  their  tem- 
poralities confiscated,''  &c.,  &c. 

.  To  the  letter  of  that  decree  no  objection 
could  be  fairly  raised  if  it  had  been  carried  into 
effect  with  fairness ;  but  when  men  were  sum- 
moned to  rebut  charges  so  easily  made,  so 
difficult  to  be  disproved,  of  so  vague  a  de- 
scription, and  before  individuals  pre- determined 
to  effect  their  ruin — the  deposition  of  a  dis- 
carded menial  was  proof  sufficient  to  decide 
their  fate — the  vaguest  hearsay  allegation  from 
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a  liberal  opponent  was  an  excess  of  testimony ; 
and  although  property  was  at  stake^ — property 
dear  to  freemen  as  their  lives,  not  only  the 
spirit  of  justice  but  the  very  form  of  a  trial  was 
declared  by  a  Constitutional  Government  to  be 
unnecessary  in  their  casc>  and  the  confiscation 
of  all  their  efifects  was  only  preceded  by  a  short 
investigation  before  a  local  functionary,  whose 
decision  might  be  pronounced  with  certainty 
before  the  examination  commenced.  Justice 
was  then  declared  in  pompous  terms  to  be 
satisfied,  and  no  further  measures  to  be  requi- 
site. 

By  such  iniquitous  means  the  Spanish  monks, 
who  had  sacrificed  all  other  and  better  prospects 
to  their  profession,  became  in  many  instances 
deprived  not  only  of  a  comfortable  provision  for 
life,  but  of  the  means  of  subsistence,  frequently 
by  an  unjust  sentence,  upon  an  ill-supported 
accusation,  and  sometimes  in  the  evening  of  life ; 
yet  these  were  men  to  whom  the  people  had 
long  looked  up  with  reverence,  and  now  regard 
as  martyrs. 

Since  that  period  the  open  march  of  revolu- 
tion has  dispensed  with  the  assistance  of  collu- 
sive measures;    the  convents   have,  with  few 
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exceptions,  been  BuppreiHied  by  a  general  edict; 
and  although  the  exiled  monks  bave  been 
promised  a  paltry  pension^  as  some  compensa- 
tion for  the  easy  competence  which  they  pre- 
viously enjoyed,  even  that  inadequate  aUowance 
is  ill-secured,  is  practically  so  limited  by  condi- 
tions, and  so  irregularly  paid,  that  many  of 
these  poor  pensioners  are  reduced  to  a  condition 
of  the  lowest  misery. 

It  is  well  known  in  Spain  that,  even  in  die 
revolted  provinces,  a  portion  of  the  secular 
clergy  espoused  the  Queen's  cause  with  con- 
siderable warmth  at  the  commencement  of  the 
contest,  but  the  contributions  unjustly  levied 
upon  them  by  the  Christine  generals,  and  the 
insults  with  which  they  were  frequently  treated 
by  the  Christine  soldiery,  alienated  their  affec- 
tions, and  produced  a  revulsion  of  feeling  which 
materially  strengthened  the  Carlists,  and  gave 
a  fresh  impulse  to  the  civil  war. 

Such  has  been  the  course  pursued  by  the 
Liberal  party  towards  the  Church,  in  the  earlier 
part  of  the  present  revolution ;  but  the  massacre 
of  monks,  and  the  destruction  of  convents  by 
fire  have  again  taken  place  and  have  signalised 
the  progress  of  misrule  under  the  Queen  s  Go- 
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vemment.  Have  the  guilty  agents  suffered  for 
these  more  recent  acts  of  outrage,  committed 
not  secretly,  but  in  the  presence  of  numbers? 
that  question  requires  no  reply, — ^the  safkren, 
guiltless  of  any  crime  against  the  state^  were  yet 
attached,  or  supposed-  to  be  attached,  to  the  old 
order  of  things,  and  were  consequently  excluded 
from  the  protection  of  the  law. 

The  famous  massacre  at  Barcelona  is  not 
exceeded  in  horror  by  die  worst  excess  of  Bevo- 
lutionary  France, — ^yet,  has  it  been  avenged  with 
that  stem  promptitude  which  might  have  been 
expected  from  a  vigorous  Government,  and  a 
party  impatient  of  enduring  the  reproach  of 
such  a  stain?  The  Chamber  of  Proceres  re- 
fused to  institute  an  inquiry ;  the  Govemmenrt 
declined  to  take  cognizance  of  such  an  insig- 
nificant transaction  as  the  butchery  of  many 
unarmed  and  helpless  Carlists,  committed  in 
the  broad  light  of  day,  and  perpetrated  by 
weapons  supplied  to  the  Christines  by  our  Go- 
vernment ;  and,  even  now,  the  murderers  boast 
openly  of  their  exploit,  and  bask  in  the  favour 
of  the  local  authorities. 

Let  my  readers  pause  for  a  moment,  to  reflect 
upon  the  nature  of  these  dreadful  and  still  na- 
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punished  excesses ;  let  them  remembor  that  still 
more  recently  at  Saragossa,  after  the  regular 
trial  of  some  individuals  suspected  of  Carlist 
opinions,  and  even  after  the  announcement  of 
their  sentence,  the  liberal  party  compelled  the 
judges  to  re-try  the  prisoners, — ^to  reverse  the 
solemnly  recorded  opinion  of  the  preceding  day, 
and  to  substitute  the  penalty  of  death  tot  the 
mitigated  punishment  of  a  few  years'  transpor* 
tation,  which  those  very  judges  had  declared 
sufficient  for  the  alleged  offence.  Let  them  call 
to  mind  the  massacres  of  Murcia,  Valentia, 
Figueras,  and  other  atrocities,  which  I  have 
neither  space,  nor  wish  to  recapitulate;  but 
above  all,  let  them  remember  the  deliberate 
miu*der  of  a  woman  by  the  Queen's  representa- 
tive at  Barcelona, — a  woman  con\dcted  of  no 
crime,  but  of  too  great  love  for  her  son,  and  too 
great  devotion  to  her  God! — a  woman  whose 
every  hair  on  her  head  was  white  with  age,  and 
who,  if  her  friends  speak  truly,  was  no  less  ve- 
nerable for  her  virtues  than  her  )xars ! — yet  she, 
because  her  son  escaped  from  his  pursuers,  was 
sentenced  to  receive,  upon  her  bended  and  tot- 
tering knees,  the  punishment  due  to  his  reputed 
offences.    Lict  my  readers  call  to  mind  this  still 
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unavenged  and  most  inexpiable  outrage  upon 
every  human  feeling,  and  they  will  not  suspect 
me  of  exaggerating  the  weakness  and  wickedness 
of  the  ruling  party  in  Spain ;  or  of  overstating 
the  fact  when  I  say,  what  is  indisputably  tho 
truth>  that  almost  every  town  and  district  in 
which  the  Queen*s  authority  predominates,  is 
fearfully  marked  by  the  prevalence  of  popular 
and  official  crime. 

To  what  strange  cause  is  this  extensive  and 
utter  per\'ersion  of  law  and  justice  to  be  attri* 
buted  ?  Does  it  arise  on  the  part  of  the  execu- 
tive from  want  of  power  to  restrain,  or  from 
want  of  will  to  punish  wrong  ?  If  it  originate 
in  want  of  power,  wretched,  indeed,  is  that  un- 
happy country  which  is  entrusted  to  such  in- 
efficient hands  !  If  it  result  from  want  of  wilU 
our  language  furnishes  no  term  too  strong  to 
designate  the  character  of  such  a  Government. 
Yet  with  M.  Mendizabal's  government,  the  go- 
vernment which  sanctioned  these  acts,  were  his 
Majesty's  Ministers  in  close  alliance,  and  that 
Government,  which  sympathized  not  with  the 
popular  interests,  but  with  the  popular  excesses^ 
they  described  in  the  King  s  speech  as  prudenjL 
and  vigorous.    Did  they  allude  to  the  prudence 
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Amt  pumheeB,  or  to  the  vigour  tlurit  Mts  at 
Bought  the  hiw  ? 

An  injudicious  iuipiewoB  in  the  Sjag's  speech 
IB  seldom  attended  with  serioiiB  csnsequences, 
hot  the  unlnckj  waids»  to  which  I  lefer,  woe 
not  merdj  inaccurate,  but  pregnant  with  mis- 
diief.  I  ibiesaw  and  depecated  the  effDCt 
which  that  expression  of  opinion  was  certain  to 
produce  upon  the  Spanish  Government  and 
their  liberal  friends.  Diflkult  to  reclaim  from 
tiieir  savage  and  half  crriliaed  habits,  they  wm« 
sore  to  be  confirmed  in  their  career  of  guBt 
by  such  an  ill-timed  and  inappropriate  praise 
of  their  domestic  policy ;  for,  at  the  very  time 
when  those  expressions  were  inserted  in  the 
King's  speech,  and,  consequently,  circulated 
through  every  city  of  Spain,  the  war  was  car- 
rying on  upon  a  system  abhorrent  to  every 
Christian  principle,  at  least,  in  the  district  to 
which  the  Eliot  Convention  was  not  applicable ; 
massacres  were  committed  in  the  towns  by  the 
Queen's  party,  and  innocent  blood  was  crying 
in  vain,  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  for  the 
impartial  vengeance  of  the  law  ;  that  vengeance 
was  w-ithheld :  and  yet,  at  such  a  crisis  of  the 
Spanish  revolution,  we  heard  the  prudence  and 
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vigour  of  their  government  extolled.  Those 
ill-advised  expressions  were  positively  a  pre^ 
mium  upon  Spanish  crime. 

During  the  debates  upon  the  address.  Lord 
Palmerston  unquestionably  expressed  his  disap- 
probation of  the  cruelties  in  question ;  but  the 
Spanish  Government  were  sure  to  turn  firom 
any  mere  speech  to  the  approving  language 
of  the  throne,  unmixed,  as  it  was,  with  a  particle 
of  censure.  They  regarded  it  as  the  spontanea 
ous  effiision  of  the  British  cabinet,  and  naturally, 
though,  I  am  sure,  erroneously  believed,  that 
-any  after-expressions  of  disgust  were  only  a 
reluctant  homage  to  that  ^neral  burst  of  Eng- 
lish indignation  which  pervaded  every  portion 
of  the  House  at  the  recital  of  those  acts,  and 
not  the  real  expression  of  the  ministerial  senti- 
ments. And  what  was  the  result?  Immedi- 
ately after  the  King's  speech,  Spanish  atrocities 
increased  to  a  great  extent ;  the  Eliot  Conven- 
tion was  more  decidedly  violated,  and  the 
Queen's  Generals,  at  length,  committed  that 
crowning  act  of  butchery  which  introduced  a 
new  element  of  horror  into  the  war;  I  mean, 
that  system  of  female  murder,  compared  with 
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which,  their  previous  crimes  seem  venial,  and  at 
which  every  instinct  of  the  mind  recoils. 

Even  if  our  Ministers,  according  to  their 
views  of  British  interests,  were  justified  in  send- 
ing an  expedition  against  the  Royalists,  they 
were  still  bound,  by  every  high  and  manly 
feeling,  not  to  have  dissented  coldly  from  such 
a  system  of  horrors,  but,  at  once,  to  have  relieved 
themselves  and  their  country  from  the  withering 
suspicion  of  having  given  the  faintest,  or  most 
indirect  encouragement  to  such  a  criminal  policy. 
The  indignant  language  of  our  Ministers  should 
have  marked  their  generous  abhorrence  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  Spanish  Government.  We 
will  not  disgrace  ourselves  by  becoming  accom- 
plices in  your  acts  of  massacre,  tlicy  should  have 
said,  nor  will  we  assist  you  to  disgrace  your- 
selves ;  we  will  not  brutalize  our  troops  by 
familiarity,  not  with  war,  but  with  murder.  Tlie 
treaty  binds  us  to  furnish  you  with  arms  for  the 
prosecution  of  legitimate  war,  not  for  the  exe- 
crable purposes  to  which  you  have  applied  them  ; 
you  shall  have  no  stores  from  our  arsenals, 
you  shall  have  no  men  from  our  islands  until 
you  have  adopted  the  usages  of  civilized  nations. 
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and  have  abandoned  practices  shameful  to  tho 
country  which  acknowledges  you^  and  to  the 
age  in  which  we  live.  This  would  have  been 
language  worthy  of  a  British  Government. 

I  confess  I  am  one  of  those  old  fashioned  in- 
dividuals who  believe  that,  in  almost  every  con- 
tingency, that  policy  will,  upon  the  whole,  be 
most  advantageous  to  a  nation  which  is  most 
subservient  to  the  great  interests  of  justice 
and  morality.  I  believe  that,  under  the  bless- 
ing of  God,  British  influence  at  the  close  of 
the  revolutionary  war  attained  its  powerful 
ascendency  abroad,  not  only  from  the  vigour, 
but  quite  as  much  from  the  acknowledged 
justice  and  humanity  of  our  general  policy  *. 
Divest  us  of  those  truly  British  qualities,  and 
I  believe  that  our  national  influence  would 
decline. 

Most  unquestionably,  in  the  course  of  the 
war,  the  Carlists  have  committed  cruelties  which 

•  I  remember  being  forcibly  impressed  in  the  year  1821  with 
the  rettpect,  aud  almobt  Teoeration,  felt  for  the  BritiiJi  character 
not  only  by  the  Spanish  Royalists,  but  even  by  the  remote  an<l 
uncivilized  Moors.  "Are  you  a  Frenchman?"  I  was  often 
a&keil  in  Barbary,  with  a  loweiing  countenance.  "  No."  **  Are 
you  a  Spaniard  ?'*  with  a  still  more  sinister  aspect.  **  No." 
*'  Are  yout  then,  an  Englishman  ?**  with  a  smoothed  brow,  acd 
in  a  more  cheerful  voice.  **  Yes."  "  Right  and  good,  they  are 
an  honest  people.** 
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a  policy,  he  yet  attempted,  at  first  by  example, 
and  afterwards  by  positive  negociation,  to  sub- 
stitute a  milder  system ;  and  at  the  time  of  the 
Eliot  negociation,  he  proved  the  sincerity  of  his 
previous  professions,  by  striving,  though  ineffec* 
tually,  to  extend  the  operation  of  the  cartel,  and 
thus  give  greater  eificacy  to  that  labour  of  love 
and  mercy. 

It  must  also  be  remembered  that  orders  for 
the  execution  of  the  captured  Carlists  were 
issued  by  an  established  Government,  and  car- 
ried into  execution  by  leaders  regularly  ap- 
pointed, having  under  their  command  disciplined 
forces,  and  holding  possession  of  the  towns 
where  they  had  ample  accommodation  for  their 
prisoners. 

However  much  we  may  deprecate  some  pas- 
sages in  the  life  of  that  extraordinary  man,  who 
appears  to  have  combined  with  great  military 
talents  some  of  the  most  chivalrous  and  winning 
qualities  of  our  nature,  we  cannot,  without  mar 
nifest  partiality,  refrain  from  acknowledging  the 
merit  of  Zumalacarregui,  in  seeking  to  abolish 
the  practice  of  putting  the  prisoners  to  death, 
because  such  an  arrangement  would  not  have 
been  conducive  to  his  interest,  and  could  there- 
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fore  only  have  originated  in  motives  of  humanity. 
At  that  early  period  of  the  war  it  was  extremely 
difficult  for  any  self-appointed  leader  to  keep 
together  a  large  organized  force,  and,  conse* 
quently,  that  cliief  was  likely  to  be  the  most 
popular  who  most  humoured  the  exasperated 
feelings  of  his  partizans;  besides,  not  having 
possession  of  the  towns,  it  was  no  easy  matter 
to  keep  the  prisoners  at  all,  and  a  choice  was 
frequently  to  be  made  between  the  execution  or 
liberation  of  men,  upon  whose  honour  they  could 
not  rely ;  in  short,  when  that  humane  proposal 
was  made  by  the  Boyalists,  and  foolishly  re- 
jected by  their  opponents,  the  Christines  would 
have  reaped  all  the  advantages  of  tliat  arrange- 
ment, if  it  had  been  agreed  upon,  because,  from 
the  greater  facilities  which,  in  that  peculiar 
country,  the  invaded  enjoys  over  the  invader, 
the  Carlists  actually  had,  at  that  time,  and  were 
in  the  daily  habit  of  taking,  by  far  the  largest 
number  of  prisoners. 

But  an  extreme  discrepancy  between  profes- 
sion and  practice  has  been  for  years  distinctive 
of  the  Spanish  Liberals  ;  in  the  great  Rebel- 
lion of  1822,  a  Government  professing  to  bo 
based  on  the  most  enlightened  principles,  and 
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to  be  actuated  by  feelings  of  universal  philan^ 
thropy,  introduced,  and  carried  into  practice 
the  dreadful  system  of  utter  extermination. 
Fearfully,  indeed,  has  their  example  been  fol- 
lowed by  their  Constitutional  successors  ! 

During  the  last  few  months  the  progress  of 
the  Carlists,  chequered,  it  is  true,  by  occasional 
reverses,  has  been  very  considerable.  Contrary 
to  official  predictions,  they  have  emerged  from 
the  "  modest  retirement  of  the  caves  of  Biscay," 
have  overrun  extensive  districts,  have  taken, 
though  they  have  not  permanently  occupiedj 
large  towns,  have  encountered  little  or  no  re-* 
sistance  from  the  people,  and  have  received  a 
great  accession  of  force. 

It  may  be  fairly  observed  that  the  country 
through  which  the  chieftain  Gomez  marched  has 
not  generally  risen  in  favour  of  the  royal  cau86> 
but  while  we  attribute  to  this  circumstance  its 
due  weight,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
difficulty  of  supplying  with  arms  the  peasantry 
who,  in  many  places,  crowded  to  the  Royalist 
camp,  prevented  the  more  cautious  leaders  from 
wishing  to  create  a  rural  insurrection  in  parts  of 
the  country  lying  beyond  the  general  sphere  and 
protection  of  the  Carlist  forces.    They  felt,  that 
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destitute  of  arms,  the  native  population  might 
not  be  enabled  to  support  their  first  demonstra- 
tions without  great  and  expensive  assistance 
from  head-quarters ;  that  the  notorious  failure 
of  their  adherents  in  any  part  of  the  kingdom 
would  be  morally  prejudicial  to  their  cause,  and 
that  the  energies  of  their  Carlistpartizans  should 
not  be  prematurely  exhausted  in  parts  of  the 
kingdom  where,  under  actual  circumstances^  they 
could  not  be  effectually  developed :  they  main- 
tained that  it  was  rather  the  policy  of  Don 
Carlos  to  distract  the  attention  of  the  Christino 
armies  by  various  military  expeditions,  in  which 
the  Carlists  might  be  successful,  and  from 
which  they  could  not  materially  suffer ;  that, 
levying  contributions  on  the  towns  through 
which  they  passed,  they  might  remit  consider- 
able funds  to  the  government  of  Onate,  which 
might  thus  be  enabled  to  extend  its  influence, 
to  augment  and  improve  the  central  forces  ♦,  and 
pave  the  way  for  their  march  to  Madrid.  How 
far  this  reasoning  be  correct  I  do  not  presume 

*  The  organized  Carlist  force  has  heen  progressirely  iocreas- 
iDg,  aud  is,  I  am  told,  estimated  at  about  100,000  men,  exclusiTe 
of  many  flying  parties.  The  guard  of  honour  to  Don  Carlos  ia 
princi])ally  composed  of  gentlemen  who  are  selected  from  ih% 
best  families  of  the  provinces,  and  have  assumed  the  lofty  title  of 
the  "  Legitimad/* 
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to  decide,  but  I  understand  that  the  advisers  of 
the  late  expedition  have  not  been  disappointed 
in  the  results  which  they  anticipated,  and  that 
the  booty  collected  has  been  enormous.  Fa- 
Toured,  too,  by  the  general  good-will  of  the 
inhabitants,  the  Carlist  armies  have  approached 
Madrid,  defeated  the  Christine  forces  in  their 
own  country,  and  carried  terror  into  the  heart 
of  the  capital. 

In  casting  a  hasty  glance  over  the  troubled 
Biurface  of  the  peninsula,  we  shall  perceive  that 
the  Carlist  insurrection  prevails  to  a  great  ex- 
tent in  Aragon  and  Valencia,  and  partially  in 
Leon,  Gallicia,  and  the  Asturias.  The  Royalist 
feeling  is  strong  in  many  parts  of  Catalonia,  but 
bas  not  been  fully  developed  on  the  present 
occasion,  in  consequence  of  the  premature  ex- 
haustion occasioned  by  a  severe  check  which  the 
Catalonian  Carlists  experienced  in  1827,  and 
from  other  causes,  to  which  I  shall  allude  in  a 
note  at  the  end  of  the  work.  The  whole  power 
of  the  popular  feeling,  in  the  rural  districts  ot 
Old  CastiUe,  inclines  to  Don  Carlos,  but  their 
zeal  is  restrained  by  the  want  of  arms  to  main- 
tain their  opinions,  and  by  the  level  character 
of  the  country,  which  leaves  them  peculiar^ 
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exposed  to  the  armies  of  the  capital.  The 
fertile  and  extensive  provinces  of  the  south  of 
Spain  have,  generally  speaking,  acquiesced  in 
the  Christine  government,  and  are  perhaps  fa- 
vourably inclined  to  their  cause,  but  the  character 
and  energy  of  the  kingdom  are  almost  wholly  to 
be  found  in  the  districts  north  of  Madrid. 

Not  only  unsubdued,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
stimulated  into  greater  exertions  by  the  aug- 
mented efforts  of  the  Queen's  government,  the 
insurrection  of  the  Basques  and  Navarrese  has 
steadily  increased.  That  insurrection,  perhaps 
the  most  extraordinary  in  the  annals  of  civil 
war,  has  been  carried  on  under  circumstances 
which  prove  that  it  originated  in  no  slight 
grievance  or  passing  disaffection,  but  in  a  deep 
sense  of  religious  duty  to  their  King,  their 
country,  and  their  God.  Their  insurrection  was 
not  produced  by  a  sudden  burst  of  outraged 
feeling,  but  gained  ground  as  the  injuries 
inflicted  upon  them  were  more  generally  felt, 
and  the  cause  for  which  they  took  up  arms 
became  better  understood.  Their  strength, 
slowly  roused  into  action,  is  now  exerted  with 
a  perseverance  worthy  of  a  people  that  never 
yet,  in  any  period  of  their  history,  succumbed 
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to  the  oppressor.  Their  fidelity  has  been  re- 
paid^ in  too  many  instances^  by  the  destruction 
of  their  dwellings ;  but  their  fields,  laid  waste 
by  the  Christines,  are  to  be  seen  waving  with 
com,  at  the  return  of  the  season,  up  to  the 
highest  point  of  the  mountains  on  which  culti- 
vation is  practicable,  so  that  after  years  of  de- 
solating war,  the  revolted  provinces  possess  the 
means  of  supporting  a  large  military  force  as 
abundantly  as  in  the  early  days  of  the  struggle. 
The  insurgents  fall  in  considerable  numbers, 
but  their  loss  is  scarcely  felt,  for  the  popular 
enthusiasm  has  experienced  no  abatement,  and 
instantly  replenishes  the  royal  ranks. 

The  Basques  and  the  Navarrese,  separated 
frpm  each  other,  it  is  true,  by  a  striking  diversity 
of  tastes  and  habits,  are  yet  united  by  an  equal 
attachment  to  ^their  privileges  and  to  their 
Prince.  The  Biscayan,  delighting  in  varied 
enterprise,  fond  of  agricultural,  but  no  less  at- 
tached to  commercial  pursuits,  as  much  at  home 
on  the  ocean  as  on  his  native  hills,  will  frequently 
leave  his  country  in  the  morning  of  life  to  ad- 
vance his  fortunes  in  other  states,  and  sometimes 
in  another  hemisphere ;  but,  unlike*  the  adven* 
turous  spirits  of  France  and  England,  his  ori- 
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ginal  impTcssions  are  little  weakened  by  t 
groatcr  intcToouTBe  with  the  worid ;  and  6m 
laws,  the  liberties,  and  the  traditions  of  his 
country  cling  to  him  in  whatever  part  of  the 
g^obe  he  may  be  found  :  in  short,  his  a£ke^ 
lions  seldom  take  root  in  the  scene  of  his  aetire 
speculations,  but  are  centered  in  that  distant 
home  which  he  only  leaves  to  revisit  after  jetn 
of  succcsslul  enterprise,  there  to  spend  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life  in  competence  and  comfort. 

The  Navorrese,  on  the  contrary,  animated 
not  perhaps  by  a  greater,  but  by  a  different 
kind  of  affection  for  his  country,  adheres  with 
tenacity  to  the  soil  of  his  birth ;  lie  is  usually 
addicted  almost  exclusively  to  agricultural  pur- 
suits, and  no  prospect  of  advantage  or  promo- 
tion can,  generally  speaking,  induce  him  to 
abandon,  even  for  a  time,  the  home  of  his 
fathers.  I  have  heard,  even  from  their  wild 
Guerrilla  chieftains  when  in  arms,  the  most 
touching  expressions  of  affection  to  their  altars 
and  their  hearths.  The  Navarrcse  is  ready  to 
make  any  sacrifices  and  incur  any  danger,  if 
those  sacrifices  are  to  be  made  and  that  dan* 
ger  incurred  upon  his  native  soil,  but  if  com- 
polled  to  pass  the  limits  of  his  beloved  province 
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his  energies  too  often  desert  him,  and  he  some- 
times seems  deprived  of  half  his  strength.  To 
such  an  extent  is  this  overpowering  attachment 
to  their  country  carried  in  Navarre,  that  when 
Guerge  marched  into  Catalonia,  at  the  head  of 
a'  Navarrese  force,  to  assist  the  CarHst  insur- 
gents, although  his  troops  were  quartered  in  a 
country  far  more  abundant  than  their  own,  were- 
well  received  by  the  inhabitants,  and  were  more- 
over crowned  with  success  in  the  field,  he  was 
prevailed  upon  by  their  prayers  and  entreaties 
to  lead  them  back  to  Navarre;  and  there,  under 
the  inspiration  of  their  native  sky,  they  were 
surpassed  by  none  in  courage  and  devotion  to 
the  cause. 

The  ties  of  kindred  are  peculiarly  strong  in 
Navarre  and  Biscay,  as  indeed  in  every  moral 
aiid\4rtuou8  state  of  society.  Yet  in  Navarre 
the  mother  of  a  cherished  family  was  known  to 
replace,  in  the  ranks  of  the  Boyal  army,  without 
ft  murmur  or  a  doubt,  her  fallen  husband  by  her 
son,  and  that  son  by  his  younger  and  last  sur- 
viving brother ;  and  when  he,  too,  had  shared 
the  fate  of  his  relations^  she  was  heard,  even  in 
that  hour  of  utter  desolation^  to  exjoess  both, 
pride  and  gratitude  that  her  children,  the  last 
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and  the  only  gifts  she  could  offer  to  her  country^ 
had  died  successfully  contending  with  the  King** 
enemies. 

This  is  not  a  solitary  instance  of  Navarrese 
enthusiasm:  a  similar  spirit  pervades  the  pro- 
yince.  With  such  a  feeling  arrayed  against  thenv 
the  present  Government  of  Spain  will  find  it  m 
easy  matter  to  achieve  the  conquest  of  the  free 
states.  Blockade  cannot  easily  reduce  that 
people,  favoured  as  they  are  by  the  fertility  of  li 
soil,  which  yields  a  crop  immensely  exceeding  th^ 
annual  consumption  of  the  country,  and  who  are 
still  determined  to  maintain  the  armies  of  their 
choice  by  every  public  and  private  sacrifice.  In- 
vasion, except  on  a  most  extensive  scale,  can- 
not exhaust  the  resisting  population  of  a  country 
where  enlistment  is  not  avoided  as  an  unwel- 
come summons  to  fatigue  and  danger,  but  is 
courted  as  the  only  road  to  honour  and  inde- 
pendence ;  where  the  stripling  bums  to  join  his 
father  in  the  ranks  of  war,  and  where,  even  in 
the  maternal  bosom,  the  love  of  the  child  is  lost 
in  the  love  of  the  cause. 

Why  did  the  French  army  in  1823  march 
from  Irun  to  Cadiz  with  such  rapidity,  and  al- 
most unmolested  ?    Because  the  system  which 
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they  entered  the  country  to  subvert  was  odious 
to  the  people,  and,  in  consequence,  the  clergy 
paved  the  way  for  their  reception,  and  the  pea- 
santry and  the  invaders  fought  side  by  side, 
and  were  united  by  a  common  bond.  Why, 
in  1809,  was  every  inch  of  ground  contested, 
and  every  fastness  made  a  scene  of  deadly  re- 
sistance? Because  the  French  of  that  day 
went  into  Spain  to  put  down  the  principles 
which  in  1823  they  marched  to  support.  The 
same  causes,  the  same  opposition  to  the  feelings 
of  the  people,  have,  in  a  great  measure,  occa- 
sioned the  disasters  which  have  recently  afflicted 
the  British  Legion.  A  cautious  statesman 
would  have  scarcely  sent  a  regular  army  into 
such  a  country  as  Spain  to  enforce  opinions 
hostile  to  the  general  feeUng,  although  prepared 
and  able  to  support  it  with  all  the  energies  and 
resources  of  the  state,  but  would  have  spumed 
the  notion  of  shipping  off  a  handful  of  adven- 
turers to  decide  a  question  of  succession,  and 
in  one  part  of  the  country  to  put  down  an  an- 
cient Constitution.  But  the  opinions  of  prac- 
tical men  were  unheeded,  and  the  expedition 
was  launched  forth  amid  prophecies  of  success^ 
which  reflected  little  credit  on  the  actual  in- 
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formation  and  historical  deducttons  of  oor 
Foreign  Secretary. 

Even  if  the  British  Legion  .had  attained  ite 
object^  the  policy  which  dictated-  the  expedition 
would  not  have  been  the  less  unsound.  The 
strong  conviction  which  prevailed  in  France' th$;t 
the  Bourbon  dynasty  had  been  replaced  on  the 
throne  of  that  country  by  a  foreign  force^  pro- 
duced great  disaffection  during  the  years  whidi 
followed  the  Restoration^  and  more  contributed 
to  the  final  overthrow  of  that  unfortunate  hoiifle> 
than  even  the  miegudging  policy  whieh,  in  their 
last  doubtful  and  difficult  crisis,  the  Sovereign 
was  induced  to  pursue. 

Had  the  Queen's  authority  been  established 
by  British  exertions,  the  same  inherent  taint 
would  have  affected  the  royal  tenure,  in  Spaii}^ 
and  have  been  equally  resented  by  a  people 
still  more  jealous  of  foreign  interference,  unless 
indeed  that  interference  is  exercised  in  favour 
of  their  religious  prejudices ;  animated^  too,  by 
haughtier  feelings,  and  regarding. British  troops 
not  only  with  political  aversion,  but  as  the 
.  natural  enemies  of  their  faith. 

If,  then,  the  civil  war  had  been  suppressed 
for  the  time  by  our   immediate   agency,  the 
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-Queen's  Government  would  still  have  rested  on 
a  most  unstable  basis ;  yet  this  precarious  con- 
dition of  affairs  would  have  been  the  happiest 
result  that  could  have  been  attained  by  the 
Ministerial  policy.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  Don 
Carlos  should  become  eventually  possessed  of 
the  throne  of  Spain  by  one  of  those  vicissitudeH 
which  so  frequently  takes  place  in  human  affairs, 
and  which,  however  improbable  in  the  opinion 
of  our  Foreign  Secretary,  no  statesman  should 
ever  exclude  from  his  consideration,  our  foreign 
policy  will  have  then  involved  our  interests  in 
difficxdties  the  least  excusable  because  the  most 
unnecessary.  A  large  part  of  the  Spanish  po- 
pulation are  already  alienated  firom  this  country 
by  our  recent  interference,  and,  in  the  contin- 
gency just  supposed,  a  deep-rooted  hostility 
towards  Ghreat  Britain  would  animate  not  only 
the  people  but  the  councils  of  Spain. 

With  respectto  Don  Carlos  our  Government 
have  not  only  opposed  his  claims  as  a  Prinee^ 
but  have  acted- with  little  temper  towards  him 
as  an  individual.  He  did  not,  I  think,  expe- 
rience at  their  hands,  when  in  this  country,  tiie 
courtesy  due  to  his  high  station,  and,  I  might 
add,  to  his  great  calamities;  and,  after. his  re- 
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turn  to  Spain,  he  was,  in  the  anticipated  exttfi" 
mity  of  his  distress,  positively  excluded,  by  the 
instructions  of  our  Government,  from  the  beneifit 
of  that  general  protection  which  is  seldom  te- 
ftised  to  the  basest  felon. 

It  is  hardly  in  human  nature  that  a  Prince  so 
treated  can  forget,  in  the  day  of  his  ponder* 
if  that  day  ever  arrive,  the  insults  heaped  upon 
him  in  the  period  of  his  adversity.  The  Ian? 
guage  sometimes  applied  to  liin^  by  Minieters 
and  their  supporters  is  equally  undignified  an4 
impolitic.  The  hard  terms  of  rebel  and  mur* 
derer  are  unsuited  to  a  Prince  who,  perhaps 
arbitrary,  and  possibly  mistaken  in  his  general 
notions  of  government,  has  been  invariably  dis- 
tinguished in  his  public  conduct  by  honour  and 
integrity ;  whose  disinterested  policy  with  re- 
spect to  the  Basque  privileges  I  have  already, 
shown;  whose  present  difficulties  arise,  almost 
entirely,  from  his  refusal  to  infringe  upon  his 
brother  s  authority,  and  tamper  with  the  army 
during  the  lifetime  of  that  King,  and  who  per* 
severed  in  that  coiurse  against  the  remonstrances 
of  his  less  honest  advisers.  During  the  present 
struggle,  he  has  frequently,  from  a  chivalrous 
feeling  of  honour,  declined  the  services  of  men 
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of  great  weight  but  of  exceptionable  character; 
and  within  the  sphere  of  his  authority,  has  re< 
spected  the  property  of  persons  actually  iu 
arms  against  him,  and  has  not  permitted  the 
confiscation  of  their  estates.  In  private  life,  as 
a  father,  a  husband,  and  a  man  strict  in  the 
performance  of  every  promise  and  in  the  pay- 
ment of  every  debt,  he  is  absolutely  without  re- 
proach. I  am  no  friend  to  the  opinions  usually 
attributed  to  this  Prince  on  general  politics,  but 
I  cannot  withstand  the  force  of  facts,  or  be  in- 
sensible to  the  impolicy  and  injustice  of  the  lan- 
guage applied  to  him. 


Since  the  last  paragraph  was  written  an  im- 
portant crisis  has  occurred  in  Spain ;  the  views 
which  the  author  has  ascribed  to  the  leaders  of 
the  prevailing  party  have  been  fully  though 
somewhat  prematurely  developed.  The  failure 
of  our  Spanish  policy  is  complete,  the  fallacy  of 
the  reasoning  on  which  it  was  based  is  amply 
demonstrated,  and  that  system  of  government^ 
in  support  of  which  we  have  lavished  British 
treasure  and  sacrificed  British  honour,  has  va* 
nished  before  the  first  blast  of  the  revolutionary 
storm.    I  am  far  from  treating  with  ridicule  an 

q3 
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attempt  to-  establish  a  babmced  Govemmentiin 
Spain ;  the  conception  in  itself  is  good,  aad  ike 
advancement  of  such  a  project  by  prudent  aid 
by  honest  means  would  have  been  worthy  of  n 
British  Minister;  but  every  step  which  oiff 
Cabinet  has  adopted  in  the  proeecutioa 
object,  if  such,  indeed,  were  really  their 
has  been  open  to  serious  olgeetions,  and,  to  a 
great  extent,  calculated  to  defeat  their  own  in- 
tentions. 

Their  Quadruple  treaty  has  hampered  tbe 
country,  will  probably  lead  to  fiiture  embar- 
rassment, and  has  not  been  productive  of  any 
useful  result :  the  partial  policy  of  repealing  the 
law  in  favour  of  one  belligerent  party,  to  the 
disadvantage  of  the  other,  with  both  of  whom  we 
were  ostensibly  at  peace,  was  contrary  to  the 
straightforward  feelings  of  the  British  people ; 
and  the  expedition  agauist  the  Basques,  without 
an  attempt  to  mediate  in  behalf  of  their  ancient 
rights,  was  at  once  unjust  and  unchristian.  .It 
is,  however,  most  difficult  to  reconcile  with  wxy 
notion  of  good  policy  the  obstinate  attachment 
with  which  our  Ministers  continued,  by  acts  of 
increasing  favour,  to  support  the  democratic 
party  in  Spain,  in    spite  of  theur   increasing 
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1  atrocities;   at  a  time»  too,  when.it  was  evident 

• 

thaty  by  such  a  course,  they  were  not  promoting 
ithe  interests  of  good  government^  or  even  of 
the  Queen>  but  were  feeding  the  fire  so  quickly 
destined  to  involve  in  a  common  destruction 
.the  Estatuto  Beal,  the  child  of  their  adoption, 
tond  the  more  ancient  institutions  of  Spain. 

There  were  three  parties  in  Bpain.  The 
Carlists,  powerful  from  their  determination, 
their  unbending  principles,  and  the  support  of 
the  peasantry ; — the  Queen's  firiends,  a  body  of 
men  actuated  by  very  discordant  motives;  some 
-of  whom  would  have  adhered  to  any  administra* 
tion,  firom  mere  attachment  to  place  and  power; 
while  others  hoped  to  steer  between  the  con<- 
'flieting  extremes  of  anarchy  on  the  one  hand, 
and  despotism  on  the  other,  and  were  sincerely 
anxious  to  see  the  country  governed  by  a  mode- 
rate system ;  but  these  were  few,  for  moderate 
.men  do  not  abound  in  any  country,  and  least  of 
.all  in  Spain.  Detesting  either  party,  though 
ostensibly  fistvourable  to  the  Queen,  the  peer- 
tisans  of  the  Constitution  of  1612  formed  the 
third  faction;  a  faction  formidable  from  its 
jenergy  and  union,  and,  in  the  divided  state  of 
the  old  Boyalist  party,  and  in  the  peculiar  dr- 
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cumstances   of  the   countij^    almost  equal  ii 
power  to  both. 

If  no  question   of  disputed   succession  had 
arisen  to  create  dissension  among^  the  Bojalifti^ 
and  if  the  Crown,  at  a  period  of  internal  tran* 
quillity,  and  in  a  spirit  of  wise  precaution,  liad 
conferred  representative  institutions  upon  Spaii^ 
the  moderate  party  to  which  I  have  just  alluded* 
would  have  played,  in  all  human  probability; 
a  conspicuous  part  on  the  theatre  of  ^panidi 
affairs.     Their  superior  aptitude  for  businesc, 
their    greater    discretion — their    comparative 
freedom  from  pledges — the  very  absence  per- . 
haps  of  decided  and  uncompromising  principle 
— might,  in  the  peculiar  state  of  Spain,  hare 
enabled  them  to  steer  a  prudent  course ;  to  con- 
ciliate by  gradual  and  safe  reform  the  rational 
portion  of  the  liberal  public,  and  yet  by  cau- 
tious management  retain  within  the  hmits  of 
allegiance  that  honest  and  influential  though 
rather  impracticable  party,   which  looked  with 
suspicion  and  dislike  on  ever}'  change. 

Those  moderate  men,  the  only  real  supporters 
of  the  Estatuto  Real,  however  fitted  to  shine  in 
quiet  times,  were  sure  to  be  overwhelmed  at  a 
period  when  questions  of  Government  were  to 
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be  decided^  not  in  the  senate  but  in  the  fields 
nor  could  they  exercise  any  influence  at  such 
a  time  over  parties  inflamed  to  the  highest 
degree  of  resentment  by  mutual  injuries.  Few 
in  number,  with  little  weight  in  the  country, 
appealing  to  the  prejudices  and  to  the  passions 
of  no  party,  and  placed  between  two  conflicting 
fires,  it  was  evident  they  could  only  maintain 
the  Estatuto  Beal  by  entering  into  terms  with 
one  of  the  great  factions  which  really  though 
not  ostensibly  divided  Spain. 

With  the  liberals,  whose  principal  object  was 
an  extension  of  the  popular  power,  an  adjust** 
ment  on  such  a  basis  was  obviously  impracti- 
cable,, but  a  compromise  of  the  rival  claims  by 
marriage,  effected  through  the  friendly  media- 
tion of  a  neutral  state,  might  have  secured  to 
Spain  the  enjoyment  of  that  modified  freedom 
which  in  its  present  condition  it  is  alone  suscep- 
tible of  receiving,  might  have  reunited  sound 
hearts  under  one  banner,  and  have  deprived  tho 
democracy  of  that  overwhelming  power  which  it 
has  attained,  less  from  its  own  inherent  strength^ 
than  from  the  dissensions  of  the  Boyal  party. 

In  the  obscurity  which  still  hangs  over  the 
Spanish  part  of  our  foreign  relations,  and  in  the 
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absence  of  infcmnation  which  time  will  ^adm, 
an  impartial  writer  wUl  be  -slew  to  oensme  Iib 
Government  for  having  ovnitted  to  porrae  t 
particular  course  with  reference  to  a  partjaikr 
point;  the  broad  line  of  their  policy  he  sifj 
indeed  approre  of  or  condemn,  because  Ae 
principles  on  which  it  is  based,  and  probably  ito 
general  tendencies,  are  open  to  the  connsm 
Judgment  of  mankind;  but  he  will  refrain  fron 
-expressing  a  decided  opinion  npon  the  eondvi 
of  his  Government,  with  reference  to  any  spe- 
cific point,  without  knowing  all  that  may  by 
possibility  have  passed  upon  the  subject. 

It  is  not,  therefore,  easy  at  present  to  deter- 
mine whether  a  British  statesman  might  have 
successfully  urged  an  union  of  this  kind  upon 
the  rival  houses,  and  have  thus  accomplished 
the  blessed  object  of  pacifying  Spain ;  but  it  is 
not  difficult  to  perceive  that,  from  the  commence- 
ment of  the  struggle,  the  comparative  weakness 
of  that  system  of  the  juste  milieu  which  oar 
ministers  intended  to  uphold  in  Spain,  impera- 
tively required  them  to  adopt  a  steady  system 
of  conciliation,  that,  availing  themselves  of  the 
influence  which  would  inevitably  have  grown 
out  of  such  a  course  of  policy,  they  might  have 
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.profited  by  any  events  favourable  to  a  pacific 
adjustment>  and  have  interposed  whenever  th^ 

/saw  a  prospect  of  mediating  with  effect 

But  they^  while  professing  to  iBupport  the 

.£statuto  tBeal^  practically  took  part  with  the 

.extreme  faction  in  Spain;  they  embittered  by 
their  language^  and  by  their  acts,  the .  contest 

^they  could  not  extmguish;   and,  finally^  pis- 

.  eluded  every  chance  of  beneficial  interposition, 
by  sending  our  marines  to  indulge,  at  an  in- 
glorious distance  from  the  .'field  of  conflict,. in 
open  but  safe  hostilities,  against  a  people  who9i 
it  was  most  unwise,  on  our  part,  to  offend  so 
irremediably. 

The  character  of  our  policy  is  proved  by  the 
result.  That  extreme  £Eu^tion  in  Spain,  in  which 
our  ministry  so  implicitly  trusted,  has  over- 
thrown the  system  they  strenuously  laboured  to 
maintain.  They  unfortunately  misunderstood 
the  position  of  parties,  and  the  real  nature  of 
their  own  influence  in  that  country.  They  wexe 
weak  in  adherents,  when  they  supposed  them- 
selves strong  :  they  were  led,  whilst  they  fondly 
believed  they  were  leading  a  powerful  party  to 

4idopt  their  views, — for  the  gpreater  portion  of 
their  liberal  friends  acquiesced  in  the  Estatutp 
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Beal,  as  a  necessary  though  disagreeable  pioiMk 
tion,  to  be  endured  till  the j  could  satAj  wmat 
their  power^  and  establish  the  more  congmiil 
system  of  1812. 

It  is  possible  that  our  Gtovemment  may  htfe 
reposed  an  equally  well-grounded  confidence  in 
the  promises  of  M.  Thiers,  and  in  the  stabOity 
of  his  administration.     If  this  suppositioB  be 
correct,  his  Majesty's  Ministers   have  eqntllf 
misconceived  the  real  feelings  of  the  Sptnidi 
Democrats,  and  the  intentions  of  the  French 
Court.    M.   Thiers   has  been   dismissed  bj  s 
Sovereign  who,  endowed  with  no  common  at- 
tainments, and  bred  in  the  school  of  adversity, 
learned,  at  an  early  period  of  life,  to  trust  to  his 
own  resources,  and  to  form  his  own  opinions ;  in 
his  actual  elevation  he  reaps  the  advantages 
which  have  accrued  to  him  from  the  severe  dis- 
cipline of  his  youth ;  and,  with  the  decision  oft 
matured  and  well-instructed  mind,   refuses  to 
concur  in  a  policy   that  would   endanger  his 
throne,  and,  probably,  be  fatal  to  the  peace  of 
Europe. 

I  have  already  observed,  that  while  facts  are 
so  recent  and  information  so  scanty,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  speak,  impartially,  upon  any  part  of  our 
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foreign  policy^  which  has  not  completely  trana« 
]pired;  still  I  may  be  justified  in  observing  that* 
although  the  Courts  of  Great  Britain  and 
France  have  ostensibly  co-operated  on  Spanish 
a£fair8>  it  is  not  easy  to  believe  that  the  two 
powers  have  been  uniformly  actuated  by  entirely 
kindred  motives.  While  we  consented  to  supply 
the  Queen  of  Spain  with  arms  and  ammunition 
to  an  unlimited  extent,  France,  less  generous 
or  more  discreet,  engaged  only  to  prevent  the 
transmission  of  supplies  across  the  frontier  to 
the  Carlist  forces;  while  Great  Britain  stipu- 
lated to  support  the  Spanish  government  with 
a  naval  armament,  and  pledged  herself  to  posi- 
tive intervention,  and  all  the  possible  hazards 
resulting  from  such  a  course ;  the  French  cabinet 
reserved  to  itself  the  right  of  choice,  and  only 
agreed  to  pursiu)  that  line  of  policy,  with  re- 
ference to  Spanish  afiairs,  which  should  here- 
after receive  the  sanction  of  the  French  monarch 
and  his  allies ! !  Yet  this  was  said  to  be  a  treaty 
imposing  equal  duties  and  reciprocal  obligations 
on  both  contracting  parties. 

While  we  supported  without  caution,  and  with 
unnecessary  fervour,  M.  MendizabaUs  Govern* 
mcnt,  although  established  by  rebellion,  and 
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.80  completely  imbued  with  a  rer^utioBi^ 
spirit,  that  it  was  met  by  an  adverse  migoiilf 
in  that  Chamber  of  Proceres,  which  was  whJIf 
devoted  to  the  Queen's  cause^  the  Freach,  it 
appears^    were   endeavouring,    ineffcctusllj  it 

•must  be  admitted^  but  still  were  endeaTounsg 
to  bring  back  the  Spanish  nation  to  a  csbaff 
state  of  feeling,  by  the  establishment  of  i 
Government  influenced  by  less  exaggeiated 
views. 

While  wc,  if  report  speaks  truly,  have  been 
recommending  intervention  to  the  Fresdi 
Court,  that  proposition,  firom  whatever  quarter 
it  may  have  proceeded,  has  been  steadily  ds- 
clined. 

The  feverish  and  unhealthy  state  of  the  public 
mind  in  France  renders  it  incumbent  on  the 
monarch  of  that  country  to  affect  a  sympathy 
with  the  Spanish  revolutionists,  while  cor 
foreign  policy  is  completely  unfettered  by  any 
domestic  considerations  of  that  nature;  I  do 
.not  intend  to  say  that  events  in  Spain  do  not 
exercise  a  powerful  influence  on  the  public  mind 
of  Great  Britain ;  I  only  mean  to  observe  that 
our  recent  policy  towards  Spain  was  not  pro- 
duced, or  even  influenced,  by  an  anxiety  in  any 
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portion  of  the  British  people  to  become  em- 
broiled in  the  domestic  quarrels  of  that  nati(m» 
On  the  contrary,  I  am  convinced  that  no  part  of 
■the  ministerial  policy  has  been  less  generally 
popular.  The  Badicals,  and  all  the  advocates 
of  a  rigid  economy,  were  by  no  means  desirous 
that  British  revenue  should  be  lavished  to  the 
extent  of  half  a  million  of  money  on  Spanish 
obyeets,  while  many  of  the  Whigs  were  rather 
fnirprised  than  pleased  at  such  an  irregular  and 
•inefficient  mode  of  interfering  in  the  affairs  of  a 
.great  country.  When  this  very  material  differ- 
,enee  in  the  position  of  the  two  Governments, 
with  reference  to  public  opinion  in  their  respeof 
live  states,  is  taken  in  conjunction  with  the 
circumstances  to  which  I  have  previously  al- 
luded, we  shall  perhaps  be  induced  to  believe 
that  the  opinions  entertained  upon  Spanish 
Affairs  by  His  Majesty  of  France,  and  by  the 
British  Cabinet,  are  more  dissimilar  than  tre 
might  at  first  be  inclined  to  suppose. 

It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  Eling  of  France 
originally  became  a  party  to  the  Quadruple 
Treaty  rather  from  the  policy  of  keeping  up  a 
French  interest  in  the  councils  of  Spain,  and 
checking  any  possible  preponderance  of  Britiflti 
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publican  institutions  without  the  throne  into 
still  greater  fashion  and  favour. 

If,  then>  France  is  menaced  by  the  ascen* 
dency  of  the  democratic  party  in  Spain>  the 
danger  accruing  to  this  country  from  the  same 
cause,  though  less  direct,  is  nearly  as  great,  and 
should  be  equally  deprecated  by  a  British 
Minister. 

Any  popular  Bevolution  in  France  subvert- 
ing the  present  dynasty  will  unquestionably 
alter  the  foreign  policy  of  that  kingdom.  Their 
Republicans  express,  if  not  in  public,  yet  at 
least  in  private  conversation,  their  ardent  wishes 
to  resume  the  limits  of  imperial  France.  "  The 
Bhinc,  at  least,  is  our  natural  frontier,"  I  have 
heard  them  often  exclaim ;  and  it  may  be  said 
with  justice  that  their  aversion  to  the  present 
King  proceeds  as  much  from  his  disbiclination 
to  embark  in  measures  of  foreign  encroachment, 
as  from  any  supposed  disposition  on  his  part  to 
infringe  upon  the  liberties  of  his  subjects.  The 
life  of  Louis  Philippe  is  at  this  moment  the 
most  valuable  in  Europe,  and  if  the  general 
peace  be  preserved,  that  fortunate  condition  of 
things  will  be  attributable  not  to  the  policy 
pursued  by  our  Government,  but  to  the  mingled 
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stitute  a  tranquil  system  for  the  anarchy  and 
bloodshed  of  the  last  few  years,  that  Prince  will 
still  have  a  difficult  and  delicate  position  to 
maintain,  although  he  adopt  the  wisest  course, 
and  establish  a  system  of  administration  con- 
genial to  the  spirit  of  the  time.  A  vast  field  of 
laborious  and  necessary,  rather  than  of  splendid 
and  easy  reform,  must  be  encountered  at  a 
period  of  returning  tranquillity;  yet,  in  the 
extreme  opinions  of  the  two  most  powerful  par- 
ties, and  complete  want  of  harmony  between  the 
constituent  parts  of  the  social  and  political 
machine,  there  will  be  much  to  discourage  the 
boldest  spirit.  It  is,  however,  said,  by  persons 
acquainted  with  the  feelings  of  Don  Carlos,  that 
lie  is  alive  to  the  expediency  of  conferring  upon 
Spain  institutions  adapted  to  her  real  necessi- 
ties. 

If  such  an  impression  be  accurate,  and  this 
Prince  be  ever  enabled  to  carry  his  intentions 
into  effect,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  at  least 
one  frequent  source  of  failure  in  new-bom  Con- 
stitutions will  not  in  his  case  be  found  to  exist; 
I  mean  that  deep  distrust  which  generally  pre- 
vails between  the  people  and  a  Sovereign  who 
does  not  hold  the  throne  by  a  revolutionary 


Bpontaneously  granted. 

But  whatever  may  be  the  ] 
it  is  devoutly  to  be  hoped, 
instructed  by  tho  disastrou 
policy,  the  British  GoTemin< 
that  Bystcm  of  neutrality  froi 
never  have  departed ;  and  wi 
tion  of  the  succession  to  bo  i 
swords.  If  a  majority  of  tho  n 
to  the  Christinos,  they  must  su 
arc  in  their  posBCSBioo,  the  C 
their  liands. 

T)ic  alleged  necessity  of  int 
favour  is  an  indirect  but  conip 
their  inferiority  to  thdr  oppoD 
and  in  public  opinion;  and  e 
taincd  by  tho  denial  of  that 
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vernmefnt,  uncontrolled  in  their  choice  by  exter- 
nal  force.  Great  Britain  can  derive  no  honour 
or  advantage  from  the  continuance  of  a  blind 
attachment  to  that  Mendizabol  faction  which 
has  again  become  predominant^  not  only  by  the 
massacre  of  their  enemies,  but  by  the  sacrifice  of 
the  bravest  and  most  honourable  men  of  their 
own  party;  and  by  the  overthrow  of  that  au- 
thority in  their  own  country,  which  they  re- 
cognised as  strictly  legitimate,  as  long  as  it 
brought  their  adherents  into  place,  and  favoured 
the  development  of  their  views. 

The  English  reader  sickens  over  the  renewed 
horrors  of  Malaga  and  Madrid,  and  asks 
whether  a  system  cemented  by  the  slaughter 
of  the  liberal  Count  Donadio,  and  proclaimed 
amid  the  savage  orgies  held  over  the  mutilated 
Quesada,  deserves  the  approbation  of  a  Protest- 
ant country?  Those  acts  were  committed  by 
M.  MendizabeVs  adherents,  who  have  regained 
power,  and  repaid  our  previous  support  by  car- 
tying  into  eflfect  a  revolution  notoriously  hostile 
to  British  interests,  and  which,  in  the  present 
disposition  of  parties,  has  practically  converted 
Spain  into  a  republic. 

The  calm  observer  of  events  sees  with  disgust 
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dkflt  at  the  hwligmlif  ofa  party  »o  mnA  pi  Murrf 
br  our  Goicmment  and  so  lon^  afwintcd  lif 
oar  PcsooFces  tlie  late  nnmstciv  of  Spain  were 
mKcnstatiitionaUT  diiren  fitMi  oflfee,  and  onlj 
sarcd  hx  a  riitaoiis  fraud  fixim  the  fierooty  of 
the  mob;  that  within  a  very  short  space  of 
tone  six  Captain-Genends.  with  many  officers  of 
inlenor  dienitr.  have  been  cniellT  butdiered: 
all  men  of  liberal  opinions,  all  acting  under  a 
Kheral  goTemment,  all  eipially  gniltless  of  any 
oSence  against  the  state;  he  perceires,  in  short, 
that  under  an  infinitelT  worse  than  Torkisli 
tyranny,  the  possession  of  oflk^.  in  other  coun- 
tne>  the  post  of  hononr.  has  become  in  Spain, 
at  least  to  honourable  and  independent  men, 
the  pr>c4udo  to  assassination :  and  feels  that  such 
a  melancholy  condition  of  affairs  has  been  pro- 
duced, in  a  srreat  desrree.  bv  an  interferenoe  oa 
our  part.  faiUe  in  principle  and  inefiectivc  in  its 
Of  oration. 

The  Qoadrnple  Treaty,  made  under  other 
cinrumstancesy  and  for  other  objects,  may,  I 
think,  be  looked  upon  as  rirtuaUv  extineuished 
by  the  thraldom  of  the  Queen  and  the  proclamar 
tioQ  of  the  new  Constitution  against  her  wilL 
But  if,  without  caTilhng  about  the  Quadruple 
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Treaty,  his  Majesty's  Ministers  would  adopt  a. 
broader  and  nobler  policy,  and  endeavour,  even 
in  this  eleventh  hour  of  the  struggle,  to  reconcile 
by  marriage  the  two  conflicting  parties,  if,  in- 
deed, our  mediation  has  not  been  rendered 
absolutely  impracticable  by  our  measures,  they 
might  in  some  degree  atone  for  past  misma- 
nagement ;  such  a  compromise  is  consonant  with 
justice,  would  be  approved  of  by  every  moderate 
man,  and  is,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  the  best> 
perhaps  the  only  mode  of  giving  lasting  peace 
to  Spain, — for  whether  Carlos  or  Christina  even- 
tually prevail,  the  defeated  party  will  still  re- 
main in  sufficient  strength  to  endanger  the 
existing  government,  if  no  plan  of  mutual  ac- 
commodation be  resolved  on. 

But  at  all  events  the  time  has  arrived  when 
every  dispassionate  man  must,  I  think,  be  con- 
vinced that  British  subjects  should  cease  to 
participate  in  a  contest  sullied  by  such  atroci- 
ties; and  that  Great  Britain  should  renounce 
her  homage  to  that  blood-stained  giant  of  de- 
mocracy, whose  growth  we  have  inconsiderately 
fostered  in  Spain,  whose  tremendous  develop- 
ment we  are  witnessing,  and  whose  still  increas- 
ing ascendency  may,  in  its  indirect  results^  be 
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most  injurious  to  our  interests.  But^  more  than 
all,  it  is  time  to  close  a  page  of  British  history, 
which,  at  once  recording  the  injustice  of  our 
conduct^  and  the  reverses  of  our  arms>  may  gra- 
tify the  lover  of  poetical  retribution^  but  is 
fraught  with  humiliation  to  every  Englishman, 
who  remembers  with  pride  the  fields  we  won, 
and  the  cause  for  which  we  fought,  in  the  same 
country  that  has  recently  witnessed  the  pro- 
gressive decline  if  not  extinction  of  our  in** 
fluence,  and  the  tarnished  lustre  of  our  name. 


SKETCH 
OF   THE   CONSTITUTION   OF  1820, 

JUST  RESTORED  IN  SPAIN. 


The  principal  portion  of  my  review  of  the  Basque 
Provinces  was  written,  and  indeed  printed^  before 
the  astounding  intelligence  of  the  re-establish- 
ment of  the  Constitution  of  1812  had  reached 
this  country.  My  readers  are  undoubtedly  aware 
that  tliis  Constitution  was  first  established  in 
Spain  during  that  year,  and  was  afterwards  sup- 
pressed by  Ferdinand,  apparently  with  the  gene- 
ral concurrence  of  the  nation ;  it  was  restored  by 
a  military  revolution  in  1820,  and,  after  a  troubled 
existence  of  three  years,  fell  under  the  victorious 
arms  of  France  and  of  the  Faith.  When  first 
the  revolution  of  1820  attracted  the  attention  of 
Europe,  being  a  very  young  man,  and  stimulated 
by  the  events  of  the  day,  I  went  into  Spain, 
remained  for  some  time  in  that  kingdom,  and 
observed,  with  great  interest,  the  workings  of 
this  peculiar  Constitution.  Although  I  entered 
that  country,  inclined  to  participate,  at  least  to 
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some  extent,  in  the  enthusiasm  then  felt  in  Eng- 
land for  what  was  termed  erroneously  the  cause 
of  a  regenerated  nation,  I  left  the  country  pro- 
foundly disgusted  with  the  injustice  that  had 
characterized  the  brief  career  of  the  Spanish  re- 
formers, and  had  justly  led  to  their  &11.  After 
the  entrance  of  the  Freiidi  annies,  in  1823,  imder 
the  Due  d'Angouleme,  and  the  subsequent  ex- 
tinction of  the  Consttttttioii,  I  published  a  short 
account  of  the  composition  and  character  of  the 
legislative  body,  as  it  existed  duiuig  my  ren- 
dence  in  the  country^  and  I  touched  upon  some  of 
the  most  important  acts  passed  by  the  Cortes^ 
and  endeavoured  to  show  their  eficcts  in  alien- 
ating from  that  assembly  almost  every  leading 
interest  in  the  kingdom.  As  the  same  political 
system  has  just  been  re-established,  as  the  same 
electoral  law  is  again  in  force,  and  likely  to  re^ 
turn  a  similar  class  of  deputies :  as,  consequently, 
a  revival  of  the  measures  then  enacted  may,  to 
a  great  extent,  be  anticipated,  for  the  Spanidi 
liberal  reaps  no  instruction  from  the  harvest  of 
misfortune,  I  have  thought  it  not  improbable  thai 
persons  interested  in  the  affairs  of  Spain  may  be 
disposed  to  retrace  the  policy  of  a  former  Cortes 
and  observe  the  workings  of  the  present  Consti- 
tution at  a  former  period.  I  have,  therefore, 
determined  to  reprint  the  observations  which  I 
published  at  thiU  time. 
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■  Nearly  twelve  years  have  rolled  away  since  the 
publication  of  my  remarks  on  that  Constitution^ 
and  still  more  have  elapsed  since  I  formed,  from 
actual  observation,  the  opinions  embodied  in  that 
•ketch :  perhaps  few  men  retain  their  political 
notions  absolutely  unchanged  during  so  many 
years  at  any  period  of  life,  and  fewer  still  would 
willingly  be  pledged  to  every  sentiment  expressed 
in  very  early  manhood ;  personal  experience  is  apt 
to  modify  the  impressions  of  youth ;  and  in  these 
days  of  rapid  and  perpetual  experiment,  the 
general  knowledge  of  the  world  receives  some  ad* 
dition  to  its  store,  even  during  the  limited  period 
ef  twelve  or  fourteen  years.  But  in  reverting  to 
this  record  of  transactions  now  some  time  elapsed, 
I  find  that  my  opinions  have  undergone  no  ma- 
terial change.  My  strongest  attachments  in 
Spain  were  certainly  formed  with  persons  of  that 
party  which,  in  the  last  revolution  as  in  that  of 
1820,  have  suffered  under  the  iron  yoke  of  a 
Uberal  government ;  but  the  British  friends  with 
>vhom  I  held  most  frequent  communication  at 
that  time,  entertained  opinions,  somewhat  differ- 
ing from  mine,  on  Spanish  politics.  It  is  possible 
that  deference  to  some  of  those  individuals,  and 
also  the  strong  feeling  that  the  Constitutionalista 
were,  at  the  moment  when  I  wrote,  a  humbled^ 
a  fallen,  and  almost  a  persecuted  party,  may. 
have  led  me  to  condemn  their  errors  in  terms  of 
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calmer  rcprehensioa  than  I  could  bring  myself  to 
make  use  of  at  the  present  moment,  when  they 
are  again  pursuing,  not  indeed  in  uninterrupted 
success,  but  in  undiminished  activity,  their  career 
of  oppression.  But  the  reader  will  pcrceivo  that 
if  there  be  a  greater  moderation  of  language  in 
my  old  sketch  of  the  Spanish  Cortes,  than  in  my 
present  review  of  the  Basque  Provinces,  there 
is  no  real  diiFerence  of  principle  or  opinion. 

The  rare  but  occasional  substitution  of  one 
word  for  another,  is  the  whole  extent  of  diiFerenee 
between  the  original  and  the  present  edition; 
the  amount  of  change  might  easily  be  comprised 
in  one  short  sentence ;  and  these  slight  variations 
have  been  only  intended  to  correct  some  obviously 
inaccurate  expression,  or  to  qualify  some  fact  or 
opinion  perhaps  too  broadly  stated. 

There  is,  however,  a  point  to  which  I  must  call 
the  attention  of  my  readers.  I  have  stated  in 
the  following  sketch  that  the  establishment  of  a 
House  of  Peers,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
revolution  of  1820,  would  have  obviated  much  of 
that  inconsiderate  legislation  which  then  afflicted 
the  country,  and  have  thus  materially  tempered 
the  march  of  the  revolution.  It  may  now,  per* 
haps,  be  said  that  the  experiment  has  been  tried, 
and  that  failure  has  been  the  result.  Without 
entering  into  the  peculiar  composition  of  the  lat6 
Chamber  of  Proceres,  it  may  be  fairly  observed^ 
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that  many  circumstances  of  a  most  unfavourable 
nature  contributed  to  neutralize  its  legitimate 
influence  from  the  hour  of  its  establishment  to 
the  moment  of  its  fall.  The  beneficial  action  of 
an  Upper  House  was  necessarily  restricted  to 
the  narrowest  limits  under  a  government  that 
carried  measures  of  great  national  importance 
into  effect  without  the  intervention  of  the  Cham- 
bers. For  instance,  the  abolition  of  the  con- 
vent8>  and  the  confiscation  of  their  estates^  a^ 
policy  the  most  questionable  in  its  character,  and 
likely  to  prove  the  most  serious  in  its  results,  was 
iadopted  by  M.  Mendizabel,  with  a  complete  in* 
dependence  of  the  legislative  authority,  and  was 
only  justified  by  that  Minister  on  the  ground  of 
some  general  vote  of  confidence  passed  in  hia 
favour  by  the  Chamber  of  Procuradores. 

The  Proceres  were  originally  called  into  exist- 
ence as  a  separate  estate,  for  the  purpose  of  cor^^ 
recting,  by  their  greater  steadiness  and  sagacity, 
the  hasty  resolutions  which  might  be  expected  to 
emanate  from  the  Procuradores,  an  assembly 
liable  to  be  unduly  influenced  by  particular  feel- 
ings, and  to  be  sometimes  hurried  into  acts  of  great 
indiscretion  by  the  mistaken  enthusiasm  of  the 
moment;  but  this  strange  and  unconstitutional 
mode  of  superseding  the  authority>  or,  as  it  was 
politely  termed,  of  anticipating  the  wishes  of  the  le- 
gislature^ rendered  the  Chamber  of  Procuradores 
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^xmtemptible  in  the  eyes  of  the  country ,  and  abs^ 
'lutely  destroyed  the  only  object  for  whidi  n 
vUpper  House  could  be  desirable. 

Under  such  circumstances  the  fiulure  of  the 
rProccres  in  acquiring  the  confidence  of  any  imr 
fluential  party  cannot  excite  surprise.  But  even 
tf  it  had  not  been  rendered  almost  usdess  by  the 
■system  which  I  have  just  described^  and  conae- 
quently  of  little  interest  to  the  country,  other 
causes  were  working  to  produce  its  h\\.  Although 
many  of  the  Royalists  would  have  at  first  disliked 
the  institution  of  an  Upper  House,  under  any  cir- 
cumstances whatever,  firom  a  general  indispositicm 
to  every  part  of  the  constitutional  system,  still  if 
a  house  of  Peers  had  been  established  by  an 
undisputed  Sovereign,  a  majority  of  the  Boyalists 
would  have  eventually  supported,  not  only  from 
.principle  but  from  a  strong  sense  of  expediency, 
the  Royalist  demonstrations  of  an  Upper  Cham- 
ber, either  against  the  Deputies,  or  against  any 
democratic  pressure  from  without  the  walls  of  the 
legislature.  But  in  the  present  case  a  regular 
drain  was  established,  ab  initio^  which  diverted 
into  other  channels  all  that  strength  and  energy 
which  ought  to  have  nourished  and  could  alone 
sui)port  the  aristocratic  institution  of  an  Upper 
House  against  the  systematic  distaste  of  tlie 
liberals  to  any  establishment  of  that  nature ;  for 
nearly  all  who  had  been  enterprising  in  the  Roy- 
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aKst  ranks,  all  who  were  most  attached  to  the 
Crown  abstractedly,  all  who  were  peculiarly  dis- 
tinguished by  high  religious  zeal>  a  fertile  source 
of  great  acts  in  Spain,  had  openly  or  secretly 
seceded  to  Don  Carlos.  This  party,  the  largest 
portion  of  which  now  constitutes  the  strength  of 
tiiat  Prince,  and  which,  under  other  circumstances, 
would  have  probably  supported  an  Upper  Cham- 
ber, or  at  least  a  House  of  Peers,  in  the  heated 
feelings  engendered  by  a  struggle  for  the  sue* 
cession,  regarded  the  Proceres  not  in  their  natu* 
ral  point  of  view  as  a  rampart  interposed  between 
them  and  a  republic,  but  as  a  class  avowedly 
hostile  to  the  lawful  heir.  And  thus,  that  Cham- 
ber, not  only  deprived  of  all  external  support, 
but  positively  disliked,  for  very  diflFerent  reasons, 
by  both  the  leading  factions,  and  at  the  same 
time  destitute  of  all  prescriptive  claim  to  the 
affection  and  veneration  of  the  Spaniards,  was 
swept  away  without  a  symptom  of  national  hesi- 
tation or  regret. 

This  particular  impediment  to  the  consolida- 
tion of  an  Upper  House,  arising  rather  from  the 
actual  state  of  parties  than  from  causes  of  a  more 
permanent  and  irremediable  character,  did  not 
exist  in  1820,  and  could  not  have  prejudiced  the 
system  of  the  Estatuto  Beal,  if  a  compromise 
had  been  effected  between  the  rival  claimants  to 
the  crown  ;  but  as  long  as  the  great  body  of  the 
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Boyalists  profess  an  open  or  retain  a  secret  alle? 
giance  to  any  individual  not  the  de  facto  occupier 
of  the  throne^  and  are  thus  induced  to  withhold 
their  support  from  the  existing  institutiono,  an 
Upper  Chamber,  shorn  of  its  natural. allies^wiU 
be  left  in  its  inhereht  weakness  to  acquiesce  in 
the  will  of  the  Deputies^  or  to  struggle  ineffee^ 
tually,  and  probably  for  a  short  time  only,  against 
the  popular  tide.  No  balanced  Constitution^ 
under  such  circumstances,  is  likely  to  take  deep 
root  in  Spain. 

It  is  true  the  unconstitutional  stretches  of  mi% 
nisterial  authority  to  wlvich  I  have  referred>  were 
not  displeasing  to  the  liberals>  because,  however 
incompatible  in  practice  and  in  principle  with 
the  establishment  of  any  real  system  of  liberty, 
they  were  almost  invariably  exerted  to  promote, 
in  the  most  rapid  manner,  the  progress  of  revo- 
lutionary change.  Besides,  according  to  the 
system  latterly  in  vog^e,  the  liberals  were  en-j 
abled  to  operate  upon  their  government  by  a 
more  effectual  and  summary  process  than  through 
the  medium  of  their  representatives.  Although 
M.  Mendizabcl,  in  many  instances,  treated  the 
established  powers  of  the  state  with  little  respect, 
he  was  compelled  to  recognize  the  juntas  which 
had  usurped  functions  not  conceded  to  them 
by  law,  which  had  displaced  the  magistrates  ap- 
pointed by  the  Crown>  had  taxed  their  fellow 
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subjects  for  the  support  of  their  illegal  power, 
and  had  even  prescribed  measures  to  their  Sove** 
reign  in  a  spirit  of  utter  disregard  to  the  fun« 
damental  principles  of  the  charter.  In  the  first 
days  of  September,  1S35>  and  the  last  of  the 
Queen*s  authority,  the  Crown  declared  those  self« 
constituted  juntas  illegal,  and  in  a  state  of  rebel* 
lion ;  but  a  fortnight  afterwards,  when  M.  Men- 
dizabel  accepted  office,  the  Kegent  was  induced, 
probably  obliged,  to  recall  the  obnoxious  expres- 
sions, rescind  the  decree,  and  acknowledge  their 
dictation. 

The  history  of  the  late  Constitution  presents  a 
curious  and,  appai*cntly,  an  inconsistent  mass  of 
facts.  The  Estatuto  Real,  as  far  as  it  extended, 
may  be  considered  a  charter  of  moderate  prin* 
ciples;  the  practice  of  the  government  during  its 
existence  was  often  despotic  in  principle,  yet  the 
utmost  excess  of  popular  domination  was  the 
galling  slavery  under  which  men  actually  lived, 
and  the  Jacobinism  of  Spain  controlled  and  com- 
pletely guided  the  machine.  The  whole  political 
action  of  the  country  was  irregular  and  un** 
healthy;  measures  of  the  highest  consequence 
were  sometimes  passed,  not  because  the  acts  in 
question  were  insisted  upon  by  the  Procuradores, 
or  had  received  the  grave  and  deliberate  sanction 
of  the  Proceres,  but  without  their  intervention, 
and  because  an  aspiring  apothecary,  in  one  place. 
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jotd  a  discontented  militiBinan,  in  another,  kid 
£inned  a  junta,  and  resolved  upon  the  adoption 
<if  some  great  measure,  or  the  recognition  of  some 
great  principle,  as  essential  to  the  liberties  of 
Spain.  In  conformity  with  this  species  of  dicta- 
•tion,  and  moved  by  the  same  springs,  one  party 
was  ejected  from  the  government,  and  anothef 
set  of  men  brought  into  power,  without  referenee 
to  the  Queen's  wishes  or  their  own  capabilities 
for  office,  but  solely  because  they  had  attained 
a  transient  popularity  by  the  advocacy  of  opinions 
still  more  exaggerated  than  those  maintained  by 
their  predecessors. 

In  the  following  sketch  I  may  seem,  in  one  or 
two  instances,  to  have  dwelt  too  much  on  subjects 
to  which  I  have  previously  adverted,  and  thus 
appear  to  have  involved  myself  in  unnecessary 
repetitions ;  I  can  only  plead  in  excuse  that  the 
greater  portion  of  my  review  on  the  Basque 
states  was  printed  before  the  occurrence  of  the 
late  revolution  in  Spain  had  suggested  to  my 
mind  the  propriety  of  republishing  my  sketch  of 
the  Constitution  just  restored ;  and,  for  obvious 
reasons,  I  was  unwilling  to  make  any  material 
change  or  omission  in  this  part  of  my  work. 

As  this  sketch  was  written  some  years  ago,  I 
must  beg  my  readers  to  remember  that  the  Con* 
stitution  so  frequently  alluded  to  in  the  following 
pages  was  re-estabUshed  in  Spain  in  the  ^arfy 
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days  of  1620,  and  existed  till  the  autumn  of  1623; 
it  was  then  suppressed  by  the  French  forces, 
which  invaded  Spain,  and  co-operated  with  the 
Spanish  armies  of  the  Faidi. 
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The  failure  of  the  Revolution  of  1620  has 
impressed  many  persons  with  a  belief  that  so- 
ciety is  too  abject  in  Spain,  and  the  national 
character  too  degraded  to  permit  the  succesrful 
ostablishment  of  liberal  institutions  :  this  opi- 
nion, founded  on  recent  events,  and  most  unfa- 
vourable to  the  advancement  of  freedom  and 
civilization,  as  it  excludes  the  possibility  of  future 
improvement,  or  defers  it  to  a  very  distant  period, 
csiu  only  be  removed  by  a  knowledge  of  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  country,  the  prejudices  of  the 
people,  and  the  policy  pursued  by  the  Cortes 
with  reference  to  national  feeling.  The  hostility 
manifested  by  a  large  party  towards  the  new 
institutions,  and  the  failure  of  every  attempt  to 
iCxcite  public  enthusiasm  in  their  favour,  arose 
more  from  the  disgust  occasioned  by  particular 
measures,  than  from  any  inherent  want  of  patriotr 
ism  in  the  Spanish  people.  The  principles  of 
.election  under  which  the  Cortes  were  convened. 
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brought  together  an  assembly^  in  which  the  opi- 
nions of  a  numerous  class  of  the  great  towns  pie* 
dominated^  but  in  which  the  landed  propnetorf, 
the  clergy,  a  party  in  the  cities^  and  an  immenfe 
numerical  majority  in  the  provinces^  were  rather 
nominally  than  practically  represcmted.  TUi 
discrepancy  between  a  representation  founded  €■ 
principles  of  democracy  and  a  state  of  prc^ierty 
held  under  tenures  of  the  most  aristocratic  dii- 
racter,  produced  a  fatal  conflict  of  interesta  Hid 
a  second  chamber  existed^  it  would  have  checked 
that  headlong  attack  on  old  interests^  which,  to 
persons  acquainted  with  tlie  Spanish  nation.  Trill 
satisfactorily  explain  the  failure  of  the  rcroluticm; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  would  have  concurred 
with  the  Cortes  in  modifying  the  overgrown  esta- 
blishments that  were  supposed  to  depress  the  agri- 
culture of  the  kingdom,  and  perhaps  in  reducing 
those  territorial  accumulations  wiiich  had  become 
too  extensive  for  single  superintendence,  and 
rendered  an  opulent  class  of  subjects  discon- 
tented and  dangerous,  by  preventing  them  from 
vesting  their  capital  in  land  and  acquiring  a 
substantial  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  state. 
That  a  spirit  of  this  kind  prevailed  among  the 
aristocracy  is  shown  by  the  petitions  which  they 
presented  to  the  Cortes,  praying  for  the  repeal  of 
the  laws  touching  entails:  the  entire  repeal  of 
those  acts  must  have  eventually  proved  fatal  to  the 
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influence  of  the  nobility,  but  in  many  instances 
private  and  personal  feelings  foolishly  prevailed 
over  their  interests  as  a  body;  the  power  of 
making  larger  settlements  for  younger  children^ 
the  unlimited  disposal  of  their  properties  during 
life>  and>  with  a  few,  the  desire  of  exonerating 
their  remaining  estates  from  heavy  charges,  in* 
duced  many  individuals  to  advocate  the  repeal  of 
those  laws,  whose  interests,  as  forming  part  of  a 
privileged  class,  were  most  opposed  to  the  measure 
in  its  unqualified  state.  Had  a  second  chamber 
existed,  the  necessary  modifications  would  have 
been  made  in  the  laws  that  regulated  the  dispo- 
sition of  property,  but  political  feeling  would  have 
operated  more  forcibly  among  the  nobles,  nor 
would  those  alterations  have  been  carried  to  an 
extent  incompatible  with  the  permanent  existence 
of  an  influential  aristocracy.  Tlie  estabUshment 
of  a  second  chamber  at  the  commencement  of 
the  revolution  might  have  conferred  the  greatest 
blessings  upon  Spain  ;  such  an  assembly  would 
have  mediated  between  the  spirit  of  reform  that 
existed  in  the  popular  branch  of  the  legislature^ 
and  the  great  interests  affected  by  its  resolutions ; 
that  spirit  of  reformation  would  have  led  to  be- 
neficial results,  had  it  been  controlled  by  the 
operation  of  another  power,  and  rendered,  in 
some  degree,  subservient  to  particular  circum- 
stances and  national  feeling.     Many  principles 
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were  establiahed  by  the  Cortes,  just  in  tlie 
stract,  but  most  unjust  when  indiscriminately 
applied  to  tbc  correction  of  abuses  which  had 
grown  out  of  ages  of  political  misconception,  and 
had  become  interwoven  with  the  interests  of  large 
classes  of  the  community.  A  second  chamber, 
while  it  felt  the  necessity  of  concurring  in  those 
changes  which  the  increasing  knowledge  and 
altered  circiunstances  of  the  country  required^ 
would  have  looked  with  a  jealous  eye  upon  ads 
that  unsettled  property,  and  would  not  have  sanc- 
tioned the  principle  of  confiscation  without  in- 
demnity. 

With  respect  to  the  difficulties  of  establishing 
an  Upper  House,  it  is  often  urged  that  it  must 
naturally  be  composed  of  a  selection  from  the 
higher  orders,  who  are  said  to  be  incapable  in 
this  country  of  taking  any  part  in  the  legislation, 
from  their  previous  habits  and  general  want  of 
information.  In  the  second  place,  that  it  would 
become  the  passive  instrument  of  the  Court,  im- 
pede the  march  of  necessary  reform,  and  possibly 
conspire  against  the  infant  liberties  of  the  state* 
If,  as  Mr.  Quin  justly  observes,  in  his  able  work 
upon  Spain,  the  Cortes  were  bound  by  the  words 
of  the  law,  which  themselves  had  enacted,  to  pre- 
sent to  the  King  three  lists,  nominating  twelve 
grandees,  twelve  ecclesiastics,  and  ninety-six  in- 
dividuals,  "  men   of  known  virtue,  intelligeac^ 
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and  information/*  who  were  generally  selected 
fix>m  the  higher  classes,  how  can  it  be  maintained 
tiiat  the  elements  requisite  for  the  formation  of 
ttn  Upper  House  do  not  exist  in  Spain  ?  With 
respect  to  the  second  objection,  it  may  be  satis- 
fiictorily  answered  by  referring  to  the  debates 
that  took  place  in  the  Cortes  at  a  time  when  they 
were  certainly  not  disposed  to  give  any  undue 
popularity  to  an  order  of  men  whose  influenoe 
and  wealth  they  had  begun  to  undermine:  in 
those  debates  it  was  distinctly  stated,  by  the 
President  and  the  principal  Deputies,  that  no 
agitators  existed  among  the  nobility  who  were 
publicly  praised  for  the  zeal  and  patriotism  with 
which  they  had  supported  the  new  institutions  ♦• 
If  such  was  the  feeling  shown  by  the  leaders  of 
the  aristocracy  towards  a  Constitution  which 
threatened  their  possessions,  deprived  them  of 
political  importance,  annihilated  their  privileges 
as  a  body,  and  virtually  excluded  them  from 
sharing  in  the  legislature  f  ;  is  it  too  theoretical 
to  infer,  that  they  would  have  preserved  the  same 
independent  spirit  under  a  system  that  protected 
their  possessions,  and  secured  to  them  a  just 
ascendency  in  the  state  ?  There  was  no  evil  more 

• 

*  Debates  on  the  SeignorUl  Rigliti,  Jane,  182U 
f  Persons  belonging  to  the  King's  household  could  not  sit  in 
the   Cortes,— a  regulation  (hat  virtually  excluded  the  leading 
nobles,  who  w«ie  geneiaUy  attached  to  the  palace. 
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the  power  of  nominating  its  advisers,  was  scarcely 
able  to  exercise  the  few  prerogatives  it  retained; 
the  suspensive  veto  did  not  diminish  the  embar* 
rassments  resulting  from  this  situation^  as  it  only 
senxd  to  exasperate,  by  an  appearance  of  delay^ 
without  operating  as  an  eiFective  restraint;  nor 
would  the  interposition  of  the  Crown,  with  thd 
most   unqualified  privilege,  have  supplied    the 
want  of  a  second  chamber,  which  seems  the  only 
effectual  barrier  between  the  conflicting  opinions 
of  the  King  and  the  people.     An  absolute  veto 
is  rather  a  nominal  than  real  prerogative  of  the 
British  Crown,  as  the  mediation  of  a  third  power 
happily  averts  such  collisions;  and  most  unfor- 
tunate indeed  is  any  constitution  of  government 
that  compels  the  King,  from  the  want  of  efficient 
institutions,  to  recur  frequently  to  a  positive,  ot 
even  a  modified  exercise  of  this  power ;  the  Crown 
should  be  known  to  its  subjects  by  concessions 
and  acts  of  grace,  and  no  policy  can  be  more 
injurious  than  to  place  it  in  manifest  opposition 
to  the  declared  will  of  the  national  representa^ 
tives.     From  such,  and  other  causes,  which  would 
occupy  too  much  space  to  enumerate  at  present, 
the  general  harmony  which  should  result  from  the 
provident  distribution  of  constitutional  powers 
did  not  exist,  and  the  only  recognised  authorities 
were  placed  in  a  state  of  mutual  hostility,  which 
generated  personal  hatred  and  political  insin^^ 
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eerity.  The  Crown  saw  itself  stripped  of  ercry 
Taluable  prerogative,  and  exerted  itself  in  secret 
to  obtain  an  unconstitutional  influence,  with  tiie 
design  of  overturning  the  existing  system ;  while 
the  legislature,  for  the  purpose  of  counteractiBg 
those  designs,  was  induced  to  interfere  with  the 
exercise  of  prerogatives  that  were  solely  vested 
in  the  executive,  and  could  not  be  appropriated 
by  any  other  power  in  the  state,  without  a  mani- 
fest infraction  of  the  Constitution  *. 

The  weakness  that  had  characterized  the 
measures  of  Government  during  the  six  years 
that  preceded  the  revolution,  and  the  energy 
communicated  by  a  sudden  transition  from  ser- 
vitude to  freedom,  had  given  the  legislature  a 
decided  ascendency  over  the  Crown ;  but  had 
the  Crown,  thus  limited,  been  enabled  to  main- 
tain itself  against  the  democracy  of  tuch  an  as* 
sembly,  it  might  ultimately  have  acquired  as 

*  A  striking  instance  of  an  undue  but  indinct  astfumption  of 
power  by  the  Cortes  occurred  in  the  last  year  of  Hbe  Ck>wtitatioiial 
Government.  The  King  dismissed  the  existing  ministry  oa  the 
19th  of  February,  1823:  in  consequence  of  the  popular  tumult 
Uiat  ensued  they  were  restored  to  office  on  the  Mune  night,  bat 
again  retired  on  the  1st  of  March.  It  was  provided  by  the  82nd 
article  of  the  Constitution,  that  Ministers  should  read  an  account 
•f  the  actual  state  of  public  affairs,  each  comnmnicating  the  detailf 
that  belonged  to  his  particular  department.  The  Cortes,  wha 
distrusted  the  intentions  of  the  Court,  were  opposed  to  the  dis- 
missal of  that  administration ;  in  consequence,  they  postponed 
the  reading  of  these  memorials,  and  by  such  a  step  indireetly  eoiB- 
pelled  the  King  to  retain  Ministers  with  whom  he  was  at  va- 
riaace. 
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great  facilities  of  attributing  to  itself  powers  not 
conceded  by  law.  This  state  of  things  resulted 
partly  from  the  absence  of  an  intermediate  body ; 
and,  in  a  great  degree^  from  the  constitution  of 
the  Cortes.  Though  many  of  the  individuals 
who  composed  that  assembly  were  taken  from 
the  most  enlightened  class  in  Spain^  they  were^ 
generally  speaking,  men  of  little  or  no  property ; 
the  greatest  number  subsisted  entirely  on  their 
salaries  as  deputies:  whenever  the  enthusiasm 
excited  by  the  establishment  of  free  institutions 
had  in  some  degree  subsided^  it  cannot  be  doubted 
that  a  body  of  men,  whose  private  comforts  de- 
pended on  their  public  appointments,  would  have 
been  peculiarly  exposed  to  the  temptations  which 
would  have  assailed  them  in  every  shape  from  the 
Court.  Those  temptations  would  have  had  more 
weight  from  the  existence  of  a  clause  that  pre- 
cluded the  actual  deputies  from  being  re-elected 
to  the  ensuing  parliament,  and  consequently  de* 
prived  them  of  their  salaries  after  a  given  period, 
.—•an  enactment  prejudicial  to  good  legislation  in 
any  country,  as  it  compels  men  who  have  attained 
H  practical  knowledge  of  public  affairs  to  resign 
ibe  reins  of  government  into  the  hands  of  less  ex- 
perienced persons ;  but  most  injurious  in  Spain, 
where  little  political  wisdom  exists,  and  that  little 
^8  confined  to  few  individuals.  The  dangers 
arising  from  the  ascendency.of  the  popular  part^ 
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at  one  moment,  and  from  the  encroachments  of 
the  Crown  at  another,  and  fluctuating  according 
to  the  temper  and  circumstances  of  the  time, 
could  only  be  obviated  by  the  establishment  of  a 
chamber  of  nobility,  whose  hereditary  wealth 
might  prove  some  guarantee  against  the  facility 
of  corruption,  or  at  least  of  an  assembly  to  which 
a  greater  character  of  permanency  was  given,  and 
in  which  property  was  the  basis  of  election  *. 

Altliough  the  events  that  occurred  early  in 
the  revolution,  by  disuniting  the  interests  of  the 
different  orders  of  the  state,  and  carrying  con- 
flicting opinions  to  an  extreme  point,  destroyed 
that  union  from  which  alone  a  modified  govern- 
ment can  arise,  I  still  believe  that  the  elements 
of  a  mixed  monarchy  exist  to  a  considerable 
extent  in  Spain.     There  may  be  found  a  richly 

*  Unquestionably  the  Crown  might  obtain  an  influence  hoitSe 
to  the  {general  liberties  of  the  country  over  a  Chamber  so  consti- 
tuted, and  at  a  time  favourable  to  royal  encroachments ;  but  at 
present  (1836),  when  the  democratic  fever  is  at  its  height  ia  Spain, 
and  the  patriot  of  last  year  is  sacrificed  as  an  unworthy  apostle 
by  the  patriot  of  to-day,  the  conduct  of  the  Deputies  will,  I  thinki 
be  too  severely  scrutinized  by  their  excited  constituents  to  render 
any  corrupt,  perhaps  even  any  honest,  understanding  with  the 
Court  either  safe  or  practicable.  In  that  case,  having  no  inde- 
pendent property,  and  unwilling  to  revert  to  their  former  cob* 
dition  of  life,  yet  unable  to  promote  their  fortunes  by  attmdung 
themselves  to  the  Crown,  it  is  much  to  be  feared  that  many  oC 
them  will  endeavour  to  rise  upon  its  ruins  and  obtain  public 
favour,  and  perhaps  permanent  situation,  by  advocating  extreme 
dpiuions,  and  still  greater  and  more  alarming  cbangea  in  the 
constitution  of  their  country. 
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endowed  clergy,  an  opulent  nobility,  and  a  to- 
lerably enlightened  commons;  under  such  a 
system  the  nobility  might  lose  some  invidious 
privileges,  and  a  modification  of  the  law  of  entail 
would  reduce  their  overgrown  territorial  pos- 
sessions; but,  in  return,  they  would  obtain  their 
due  share  of  political  importance,  and  by  taking 
a  part  in  the  legislation  of  their  country,  would 
acquire  that  respect  and  influence  which  they  do 
not  at  present  enjoy.  The  power  of  the  clergy, 
if  excessive,  would  decline  with  the  facilities 
afforded  to  every  species  of  improvement,  and 
under  the  operation  of  an  unfettered  press. 

The  church  establishment  might  be  modified, 
and  such  a  measure  would  not  create  serious  dis- 
affection, if  a  fair  compensation  were  given  to 
individuals  for  the  surrender  of  their  existing 
rights. 

I  believe  I  do  not  mistake  when  I  say,  that, 
at  the  dawn  of  the  revolution  in  1820,  the  leading 
nobles,  the  enlightened  members  of  the  clcrgj', 
and  the  middling  classes  of  the  great  towns,  were, 
for  the  most  part,  favourably  disposed  towards 
the  new  order  of  things.  The  enthusiasm  which 
in  1814  enabled  the  king  to  overtlirow  the  Cortes 
and  re-establish  himself  on  the  throne  of  his  an- 
cestors, without  granting  any  concessions  to  po- 
pular feeling,  had  been  effectually  damped  by 
the  incapacity  of  each  successive  administration. 
VOL.  n.  s 
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How  then,  it  may  well  be  asked,  could  an  attempt 
to  establish  a  government  upon  free  principles 
fail  of  success,  when  the  rank»  the  influenoe»  and 
the  talent  of  the  country  were  disposed  in  its 
favour  ?  It  failed,  because  the  personal  views  and 
passions  of  the  Cortes  unfitted  them  for  the 
delicate  task  of  reforming  abuses  which  had  be- 
come too  pow^ful  to  be  at  once  overthrown,  bat 
which  might  have  been  gradually  removed;  be- 
cause, in  the  pursuit  of  abstract  truths,  they  in* 
fringed  upon  existing  rights ;  because  they  sepa- 
rated themselves  from  the  feelingps  of  the  country, 
and  by  acts  of  inconsiderate  legislation,  offended 
the  most  confirmed  prejudices  of  the  people.  The 
Constitution  existed  without  popular  preposses- 
sion^ and  fell  without  a  struggle,  because  they 
took  no  effective  measures  to  render  the  interests 
of  any  class  of  the  community  dependent  on  the 
success  or  failure  of  the  revolution,  while  they 
converted  into  implacable  enemies  a  powerful 
party  whom  careful  management  would  have 
warmly  disposed  in  their  favour ;  and  lastly,  they 
paralyzed  the  exertions  of  their  most  decided 
supporters,  by  adopting  a  policy  inconsistent 
with  their  interests. 

The  nobles,  as  a  body,  were  extremely 
wealthy ;  a  large  portion  of  the  land  of  Spain 
was  in  their  possession ;  whole  districts  belonged 
to  a  few  noble  individuals,  and  descended  in  strict 
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perpetuity  of  entail.  The  favourite  practice  of 
creating  mayarazgos  or  perpetual  entails,  become 
common  not  only  among  the  nobility  but  among 
all  classes  of  landed  proprietors,  was  supposed  to 
be  one  cause  of  the  extreme  depression  under 
which  the  agricultural  interest  laboured:  these 
overgrown  estates,  seldom  or  never  seen  by  their 
possessors,  were  committed  to  the  charge  of  care- 
less agents ;  little  attention  was  devoted  to  the 
improvement  of  the  soil  that  in  a  few  years,  under 
better  management,  would  have  repaid  them  ten- 
fold, but  remittances  hastily  collected  were  sent  to 
the  capital  to  maintain  an  useless  system  of  little 
real  magnificence  but  immense  profusion.  Among 
a  large  class  of  the  nobility  the  greater  portion  of 
their  incomes  arose  from  the  possession  of  feudal 
or  seignorial  rights,  that  varied  according  to  dif- 
ferent tenures.  In  some  villages  the  people  were 
obliged  to  compound  with  the  Senor  for  the 
permission  to  erect  a  mill  to  grind  their  com  ;  a 
similar  tax  was  levied  on  the  olive  mill ;  and  the 
local  sale  of  merchandize  was  not  unfrequently 
submitted  to  an  imposition  more  or  less  heavy. 
Tlie  Crown,  when  it  ennobled  an  individual, 
sometimes  granted  to  him  and  his  descendants 
the  power  of  levying  specific  duties  on  a  particular 
town  or  village  for  the  purpose  of  creating  funds 
to  maintain  his  rank.  It  may  easily  be  conceived 
that  ri^ts  of  this  nature  weighed  heavily  on  the 
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industry  of  the  country ;  their  existence  was  a 
grievance,  their  abolition  without  indemnity  was 
an  act  of  extreme  injustice.  The  Cortes  decreed 
that  such  rights  should  be  considered  null  and 
void,  except  in  cases  where  the  claimant  was 
enabled  to  bring  indisputable  proof  that  they 
were  of  the  highest  antiquity,  were  granted  with- 
out collusion,  and  given  on  good  consideration ; 
as  it  was  scarcely  possible  to  produce  sufficient 
proofs,  especially  when  submitted  for  judgment, 
not  to  the  common  tribunals,  but  to  the  Cortes, 
the  seignorial  rights  were  virtually  abolished. 
In  consequence  of  this  act,  the  fortunes  of  the 
more  opulent  nobles  suffered  considerably,  while 
the  less  wealthy  class  of  proprietors  were  reduced 
to  absolute  poverty.  The  law  was  also  carried  to 
an  extreme  length,  and  rights  of  a  very  different 
and  less  offensive  character,  such  as  exclusive 
fisheries,  and  other  monopoUes  of  that  nature, 
were  included  in  the  sweeping  proscription.  The 
Marquis  de  Los  Velez  was  said  to  have  lost  an 
annual  income  of  500,000  francs  by  the  loss  of 
his  rights  of  fishery  at  Motril.  Rights  of  judica- 
ture possessed  by  the  proprietors  of  the  soil,  such 
as  the  appointment  of  local  judges,  arbitrators, 
&c.,  were  of  course  annulled  at  the  same  time. 

Soon  afterwards  the  Cortes  imposed  upon 
the  country  a  general  land  tax,  that  pressed  most 
heavilv  on    the   nobles   as    the  principal  land- 
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holders.  This  tax  was  raised  by  Government 
commissioners,  who  rated  the  estates  at  their  no- 
minal value,  without  making  any  deduction  for  the 
debts,  family  charges,  &c.,  with  which  they  were 
encumbered :  this  imposition  was  severely  felt  by 
the  nobility,  who  were  already  impoverished  by 
the  loss  of  their  seignorial  rights,  and  by  the 
extraordinary  contributions  they  were  at  times 
required  to  make.  I  have  heard  of  a  noble  who 
was  at  this  period  in  the  annual  receipt  of  1200/. 
sterling  money ;  the  family  charges  on  his  estate 
amounted  annually  to  more  than  half  that  sum ; 
yet  with  this  diminished  income  he  was  assessed 
by  the  commission  according  to  his  rent-roll,  and, 
scarcely  possessing  a  clear  500/.,  was  compelled 
to  pay  the  tax  in  the  proportion  of  1200/.  per 
annum. 

These  acts  were  followed  by  another  that 
confirmed  the  discontent  of  the  nobles.  Many 
of  the  nobility  held  their  estates  in  virtue  of 
grants  from  the  Crown,  some  of  which  dated 
from  very  remote  periods.  In  those  days,  when 
a  powerful  aristocracy  controlled  the  King,  some 
of  the  Barons  had  extended  their  jurisdiction 
and  properties  beyond  the  limits  assigned  to 
them  by  the  royal  grants.  The  weakness  of  the 
regal  prerogative,  the  power  of  the  feudal  lords, 
the  absence  of  an  intermediate  class  sufficiently 
powerful  to  oppose  a  barrier  to  their  encroach- 
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ments,  asd  the  turbulence  of  the  tiines,  protected 
them  in  these  manifest  usurpations.  Time  sanc- 
tioned what  were  originally  acts  of  spoliation, 
and  gave  the  force  of  prescriptive  right.  To  call 
into  question  estates  so  long  enjoyed,  on  the 
ground  that  their  tenures  were  imperfect,  had  a 
tendency  to  shake  the  security  of  all  property; 
but  had  the  Cortes  restricted  the  operation  of  the 
act  which  they  passed,  to  estates  which  could  be 
proved  to  have  been  extended  beyond  the  limits 
originally  assigned  to  them>  a  resumption  so 
modified  would  have  been  plausible  in  theory, 
though  it  would  have  been  harsh  in  practice; 
but  they  shifted  the  onus  probandi  firom  them- 
selves, required  the  grantees  of  the  Crown  to 
show  the  charters  upon  which  their  rights  of  pos- 
session were  founded,  and  decreed  that  those 
estates  should  be  confiscated  whose  titles  could 
not  be  produced,  or  were  pronounced  invalid. 
This  resolution  was  taken,  although  it  was  gene- 
rally known  that  many,  I  believe  most,  of  the 
documents  were  lost  from  which  the  title  to  pro- 
perties was  derived,  the  legality  of  whose  tenures 
had  never  been  doubted.  That  such  charters 
should  have  disappeared  cannot  excite  our  sur- 
prise, when  we  consider  the  number  of  years  that 
had  elapsed  since  they  were  bestowed,  the  nu- 
merous conflagrations,  and  the  foreign  and  do- 
mestic wars  with  which  Spain  has  been  afflicted. 
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Tlie  Council  of  Castille  was  justly  alanned^  and 
remonstrated  warmly  against  a  measure  that 
confiscated  the  revenues  and  annihilated  the  in- 
fluence of  the  nobility.  Unable  to  resist  the 
torrent,  they  suggested  as  an  amendment,  that 
only  those  grantees  should  be  required  to  pro- 
duce their  title-deeds,  whose  domains  had  gprown 
into  importance  during  the  particular  period 
when  such  usurpations  were  common.  The 
Cortes  were,  however,  determined  to  preserve 
the  original  project  entire,  and  in  defiance  of  the 
remonstrances  of  the  Council  and  the  opposition 
of  the  King,  who  three  times  refused  his  sanction 
to  this  act  of  plunder,  it  passed  into  a  law ;  a 
harsh  and  ungenerous  return  for  the  zeal  with 
which  the  nobles  had  embraced  the  cause  of  their 
countrymen.  I  believe  this  measure  was  never 
carried  into  complete  effect,  as  the  counter-revo- 
lution intervened,  and  saved  the  aristocracy  firom 
total  ruin. 

But  if  the  policy  pursued  towards  the  nobles 
prevented  the  consolidation  of  the  system,  that 
which  was  directed  against  the  clergy  threatened 
its  actual  existence.  The  importance  of  concilia- 
ting this  body  of  men  was  more  urgent,  and  the 
advantages  more  direct.  The  cordial  union  of 
the  nobility  with  the  Constitutionalists,  would 
have  given  a  weight  to  Government  in  their  ex- 
ternal relations,    which  could  not  be  attained 
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while  the  leading  £Eimilies  of  rank  and  property 
were  notoriously  disaffected ;  still,  in  Spain,  their 
influence  was>  in  a  great  measure,  limited  to  the 
fashionable  circles  of  Madrid;  the  management 
of  their  estates  devolved  on  their  agents ;  they 
were  known  only  by  name  to  their  peasantry,  and 
possessed  little  or  no  territorial  influence.  That 
influence  had  passed  almost  exclusively  into  the 
hands  of  the  clergy ;  idolized  as  the  ministers  of 
God,  scattered  over.a  country  where  properties 
are  in  few  hands,  and  the  proprietors  for  the 
most  part  absent,  they  performed  many  of  the 
duties,  and  acquired  all  the  weight,  of  a  resident 
gentry.  They  obtained  not  only  the  spiritual 
direction  of  the  people,  but  the  management  of 
their  temporal  concerns;  they  became  the  con- 
fidants of  their  family  secrets,  and  the  arbitrators 
of  their  domestic  differences :  the  peasantry, 
forming  a  large  and  by  no  means  an  ineffective 
majority,  as  among  this  class  must  be  included 
all  the  warlike  Guerillas  in  possession  of  the 
mountain  passes,  looked  to  the  priesthood  for 
consolation  in  their  adversities  and  resolution  in 
their  doubts;  from  them  they  received  their 
opinions  on  passing  events ;  by  them  they  were 
stimulated  to  good  or  evil ;  in  a  word,  in  their 
hands  was  lodged  the  direction  of  the  whole  phy- 
sical force  of  the  country.  In  a  state  where 
society  is  so  constituted,  it  is  evident  that  their 
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approval  or  hostility  must  materially  influence 
the  success  or  failure  of  any  system  that  may 
be  introduced.  Their  co-operation,  or  at  least 
acquiescence,  in  the  new  order  of  things  would 
have  been  obtained,  had  the  substantial  princi- 
ples of  justice  been  observed,  had  more  delicacy 
been  shown  towards  the  rights  of  existing  indi- 
viduals, and  had  the  legislature  avoided  that 
unwise  precipitation  in  carrying  into  eflect,  in 
the  space  of  a  few  months,  those  limitations  of 
the  church  establishment,  which  could  hardly 
have  been  adopted  with  safety  in  the  course  of 
many  years. 

The  regulation  that  rendered  the  receipt  of  a 
fixed  income,  arising  from  private  property,  in- 
dispensable to  the  office  of  parish  priest,  excluded 
candidates  for  the  secular  clergy  from  the  lower 
ranks  of  society,  and  preserved  it  in  the  hands  of 
the  better  classes.  The  members  of  religious 
houses,  on  the  contrary,  for  whose  ordination  the 
consent  of  the  bishop  and  a  certain  routine  of 
education  were  alone  necessary,  except  in  a  few 
celebrated  monasteries,  were  seldom  men  of 
high,  frequently  of  low  origin.  Ordination  was, 
however,  a  sovereign  remedy  for  any  inherent 
defect  of  this  nature ;  and  the  monk  frequently 
received  the  highest  honours  at  the  Captain  ge- 
neral's table,  while  his  father  was  scarcely  tole- 
rated in  the  kitchcn-^a  striking  instance  of  the 
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extent  to  wluchieligioiia  prejudice  had  taken  root 
among  a  people  proverbially  tenacious  of  ancient 
descent.  There  existed  in  ^pain  two  species  of 
monastic  establishments,  of  a  rery  different  na- 
ture, whidi  experienced  a  very  diffisrent  bie  at 
the  rerolution.  First,  and  by  far  the  most  im- 
portant cUtts,  was  that  which  was  supported  by 
rerenues  arising  firom  land,  their  own  property, 
and  held  in  mortmain.  The  second,  and  least 
influential,  was  that  of  the  Mendicant  Monks, 
who  possessed  no  regular  funds,  but  subsisted 
entirely  on  the  daily  charity  of  the  pious.  The 
first  was  generally  suppressed  at  the  reTolution ; 
some,  it  is  true,  were  suffered  to  exist,  but  shorn 
of  all  their  splendour,  the  land  attached  to  them 
being  universally  confiscated  for  national  pur- 
poses. In  the  discussion  that  arose  in  the  Cortes 
on  the  23rd  of  July,  1820,  on  the  propriety  of 
confiscating  the  property  of  the  convents,  it  was 
urged,  that  the  large  tracts  of  land  which  they 
had  acquired  at  different  periods,  and  had  kept 
out  of  cultivation,  had  materiallv  contributed  to 
the  decline  of  the  agricultural  prosperity  of  the 
kingdom,  and  that  the  nation,  represented  in 
Cortes,  had  a  right  to  appropriate  them.  That 
such  a  power  resides  in  the  legislature,,  if  it 
effectively  represent  the  different  interests  of 
the  country,  may  or  may  not  be  true ;  but,  in  the 
present  case,  I  am  much  inclined  to  doubt  the 
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truth  of  the  first  part  of  their  allegation.  It  is 
possible  that,  upon  general  principles,  great  ter- 
ritorial accumulations  in  x  the  hands  of  corpora- 
tions, lay  or  religious,  may  be  prejudicial  to  the 
country  in  which  land  is  so  vested ;  but  from  the 
tenures  under  which  estates  were  held  in  Spain, 
from  the  system  of  agency,  and  from  the  habits 
which  have  grown  out  of  that  disposition  of  pro- 
perty, I  do  not  believe  that  the  absorption  of 
land  by  the  convents  has  been  generally  injurious. 
In  many  instances,  perpetuity  of  entail  would 
have  restricted  land,  that  before  the  revolution 
was  attached  to  religious  establishments,  had  it 
always  remained  in  the  possession  of  individuals. 
In  such  cases,  it  would  have  been  equally  ex- 
cluded from  the  market ;  and  every  man  who  has 
passed  through  Spain  must  have  observed  the 
diflFerence  that  exists  between  the  practical  ad- 
ministration of  estates  held  by  religious  corpora- 
tions or  by  individuals  under  the  system  of  per- 
petual entail.  The  traveller  cannot  fail  to  ob» 
serve  that  the  roads  are  kept  in  better  order  on 
the  estates  of  the  clergy,  the  bridges  repaired 
\nth  more  care,  and  greater  attention  paid  to 
the  improvement  of  their  properties  than  to  other 
parts  of  the  country :  he  will  perceive  that  many 
of  the  monasteries  are  situated  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  badly  managed,  and  frequently  unculti- 
vated estates ;  from  which  it  may  justly  be  in- 
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ferred,  that  in  the  absence  of  such  esiablishmenU, 
the  land  now  attached  to  them  would  have 
shared  the  fate  of  the  surrounding  properties, 
have  been  equally  ill  managed^  or  remained  alto- 
gether  without  cultivation. 

Notwithstanding  the  little  actual  evil  that 
had  resulted  from  the  immense  appropriation  of 
land  by  the  convents,  it  is  possible  that  these 
properties  covering  large  tracts,  and  held  in 
mertmain,  if  not  in  some  degree  reduced  in  ex- 
tent, might  ultimately  be  prejudicial  to  the  im- 
provement of  i^riculture,  whenever  the  system 
of  entail  should  be  modified,  a  firesh  impulse 
given  to  capital,  a  better  system  of  husbandry 
introduced,  and  good  communications  established. 
The  Cortes  had  already  rescinded  entails ;  they 
had,  in  many  respects,  altered  the  laws  affecting 
property,  and,  perhaps,  a .  revision  of  the  eccle- 
siastical estates  had  become  advisable ;  but  when 
we  reflect  on  the  delicacy  of  interfering  with 
rights  that  have  been  for  ages  considered  sacred, 
when  we  remember  the  jealous  feeling  with 
which  such  rights  have  been  always  regarded 
in  Spain,  we  cannot  but  feel  deeply  that  no 
interests  upon  which  the  Cortes  were  called  to 
legislate,  required  such  calm  and  dispassionate 
consideration,  and  unfortunately  there  were  none 
upon  which  so  much  passion  and  party  prevailed. 
When  the  estates  of  the  monasteries  were  con- 
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fiscated,  a  stipend  was  assigned  to  the  monks, 
inadequate,  when  compared  to  their  former  re- 
venues, and  most  irregularly  paid.  This  mea- 
sure was  unjust  and  impolitic:  unjust,  because 
ample  compensation  was  not  made  to  indi- 
viduals for  the  loss  of  those  vested  rights,  which 
public  opinion  held  sacred,  and  which  were  gua- 
ranteed to  them  by  the  existing  law,  when  they 
became  members  of  such  communities ;  and,  as 
such,  partakers  of  all  their  benefits  and  privi- 
leges. Their  best  years  had  been  spent  in  that 
routine   of  education,  and   those  habits,   which 

• 

were  essential  to  their  vocation,  but  which  to- 
tally disqualified  them  firom  resorting  to  occupa- 
tions of  a  more  active  nature.  They  had  suffered 
directly  and  indirectly  by  the  change  of  system. 
Their  expectations  of  preferment  were  blighted, 
their  respectability  was  lowered,  their  influence 
was  lessened,  and  must  have  continued  to  de- 
crease ;  surely  they  were  entitled  to  a  full  com- 
pensation in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view. 

The  measure  was  impolitic— because  it  could 
not  fail  to  exasperate  a  class,  whose  opposition 
was  highly  formidable,  from  the  facility  with 
which  they  could  identify  the  cause  of  God  with 
the  interests  of  the  church.  The  Cortes  were 
aware  that  they  were  regarded  with  a  jealous  eye 
by  the  despotic  Governments ;  they  should  have 
seen  the  importance  of  betraying  no  weak  point 
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round  which  their  enemies  might  intrigue  and 
rally  the  disaffected  of  all  classes ;  they  should 
have  felt  the  necessity  of  avoiding  any  pretext 
for  foreign  interference,  by  the  semblance  of  una- 
nimity, and  by  clothing  all  their  proceedings  in 
the  garb  of  the  strictest  justice. 

Had  these  communities  been  required  to  con- 
tribute each  in  proportion  to  its  ability,  and  the 
admission  of  novices  into  those  institutions  which 
were  eventually  to  be  suppressed,  been  forbidden 
by  law,  the  number  of  members  would  have  been 
very  limited  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  and  the 
remaining  individuals  might  then  have  been  pro- 
vided for  by  competent  salaries,  and  the  estates 
of  the  establishment  sold  for  the  benefit  of  the 
nation  '*'.     I  have  heard  it  urged,  that  while  such 

*  I  am  not  intending  to  recommend  such  a  measure,  bat  as  I 
know  that  many  persons  are  of  opinion  that  the  suppression  of 
religious  houses  in  Spain  is  essential  to  the  progress  of  improTe- 
roent  in  that  conntry,  I  am  only  pointing  out  a  path  which  the 
Cortes  might  have  followed,  without  abandoning  their  own  views 
on  the  one  hand,  or  incur  on  the  other  the  just  imputation  of 
having  acted  with  the  greatest  injustice  towards  the  life-tenants 
of  those  establishments.  I  retain  the  opinion  which  I  expressed 
some  years  ago,  that  those  ecclesiastic  corporations  might  be  pre- 
served, at  least  to  a  considerable  extent,  not  only  without  injury, 
but  with  the  greatest  benefit  to  the  state,  if  certain  changes  were 
introduced  in  their  constitution,  and  some  new  duties  and  new 
conditions  annexed  to  the  occupation  of  the  conventual  estates. 
The  monks,  who  even  now  are  often  extremely  valuable  to  the 
commuuity,  from  their  practical  knowledge  of  agriculture,  from 
their  readiness  in  communicating  that  information,  aud  from  their 
liberality  iu  accommodating  the  less  wealthy  cultivators  of  the 
soil,  might,  under  an  improved  system,  become  equally  wrvieeablc 
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communities  were  suffered  to  exist,  the  intriguing 
spirit  of  the  monks  would  have  continually  la- 
boured to  alienate  the  people  from  the  Con- 
stitutional system.  Some  local  disorders  might 
have  occurred^  but  a  little  reflection  will  show 
the  improbability  that  serious  disturbances  should 
have  grown  out  of  this  policy ;  persons  who  have 
observed  the  progress  of  the  Revolution  will 
remember  that  a  long  period  had  elapsed  after 
the  enactment  of  those  laws  which  ruined  their 
fortunes,  destroyed  their  influence,  and  humbled 
their  pride,  before  the  opposition  of  the  clergy 
assumed  an  alarming   character :    in   Spain,  al- 

in  diffusing  over  the  country,  and  actively  maintaining  a  system 
of  popular  education,  combining  useful  knowledge  with  that 
wholesome  spirit  of  religion,  deprived  of  which  the  success  or 
failure  of  any  institutions  for  the  instruction  of  youth  is  of  little 
consequence.  The  abolition  of  some  of  the  old  convents,  monu- 
ments of  national  pride  and  grandeur,  reflects  at  much  discredit  on 
the  taste  of  the  Spanish  liberals  as  their  persecution  of  the  monks 
proves  them  to  be  destitute  of  generous  feeling  and  sound  political 
instruction.  Besides  the  deep  affection  with  which  the  convents 
were  regarded  in  many  of  the  rural  districts,  might,  I  think,  have 
exercised  some  influence  on  a  party  which  professes  to  be  guided 
by  public  feeling ;  might  have  induced  them  to  mitigate  their 
hostility  against  those  much-cherished  establishments,  and 
have  led  them  to  feel  that  speculative  advantages  may  be  pur- 
chased at  too  high  a  cost,  if  acquired  by  the  sacrifice  of  a  people's 
love.  But  the  Spanish  democrat  is  rather  more  liberal  on  paper 
than  in  practice :  while  the  world  generally,  since  the  French  Re- 
volution, has  become  not  merely  older  but  wiser,  the  Spanish  libe- 
rals are  still,  with  respect  to  their  convents,  with  respect  io  their 
notions  of  dividing  tiie  country  into  departmental  divisions — ^in 
short,  with  reference  to  every  internal  arrangement,  the  theorists, 
the  hopeless  theorists  of  1 789. 
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though  the  nature  of 
facilities  for  a  harassinj 
tent  of  surface  and  the 
tions  render  the  sponta 
eary  to  successful  insurr 
duccd,  and  seldom  effect 
Of  these  dangers  and 
hood  were  aware ;  they 
cause  might  ultimately 
gents  are  generally  thi 
they  been  left  as  indivic 
solid  advantages,  they 
into  a  danpcroua  and  i 
legislature  for  the  purpo 
ticular  system. 

Had  the  Cortes  effect 
with  the  Church,  the 
would  have  been  safely 
time.  Government  wouh 
income  from  their  ests 
lapsed  to  the  nation  at  i 
sentative  system  had  be 
when  Spanish  capitalists 
capital  in  land,  and  an 
the  new  order  of  things 
finitely  beyond  what  it 
most  favourable  circun 
time.  Besides  these  disls 
have  secured  immediate 
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tain^  though  more  indirect  in  their  nature.  In 
Spain,  where  ancient  usages  have  always  go- 
verned the  mass  of  the  population,  while  law  has 
been  feeble  and  inoperative,  even  in  the  best 
days  of  the  Monarchy,  the  revenue  was  raised 
rather  by  influence  than  by  positive  exertion  of 
authority;  the  magic  of  the  King's  name,  se- 
conded by  an  active  and  devoted  priesthood, 
filled  the  treasury  to  a  degree  that  no  fiscal  se- 
verity, unassisted  by  such  powerful  auxiliaries, 
could  have  effected.  If  the  legislature  had 
adopted  a  more  conciliatory  policy  towards  the 
clergy,  they  would  have  received  their  continued 
support ;  but  when  the  priesthood  were  passive, 
or  secretly  exerting  their  influence  against  the 
Government — when  the  reverential  attachment  to 
the  Crown  was  no  longer  operative,  from  its 
known  aversion  to  the  actual  system,  it  becomes 
easy  to  account  for  the  difficulty,  nay  impossibi- 
lity, that  prevailed  in  many  districts,  of  raising 
any  fair  proportion  of  the  existing  taxes.  The 
clergy  no  longer  possessed  the  inclination  to 
grant  or  the  means  of  levying  those  sums,  by 
which  they  had  formerly  relieved  the  embarrass- 
ments of  the  Monarchical  government ;  while  the 
abolition  of  the  seignorial  rights,  the  confiscation 
of  Church  property,  and  other  acts  of  this  nature 
had  so  far  shaken  public  confidence  by  the  ex- 
treme discontent  they  had  produced,  that  Go- 
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vernmcnt  was  unable  to  {: 
an  adeqtiato  loan  from 
although  that  class  was  t 
the  Constitution :  a  strilc 
lige  when  credit  is  strengl 
lag«s  can  be  wcored  by 
injustice. 

On  what  rentirccs  di 
tl»  extinction  of  the  nat 
restoration  of  an  exhau: 
whicli  no  government,  hoi 
cuntinue  to  exist  7  In  1 
pended  on  the  prolits  ai 
cccleftiastical  property;  sc 
that  the  remission  of  one-] 
enable  the  peasant  to  pay- 
other  taxes  with  greate 
respect  to  the  sale  of  the 
Cortes  forget,  in  (heir  hig 
bable  receipts,  that  the 
which  have  since  talcen  pi 
security  of  tenure,  the  res 
who  imagined  the  sale  am 
perty  as  little  less  than  s 
diminish  its  value? — that 
at  once  upon  the  market 
perty  as  the  confiscated  « 
would  tend  to  depreciate  t 
that  the  laws  which  they 
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touching  entails,  would  increase  the  surfeit  and 
depress  the  price  of  land  infinitely  below  its  in- 
trinsic value  ?  Was  it  probable  that  capitalists 
would  vest  large  sums  in  the  acquisition  of  pro- 
perty liable  to  be  reclaimed,  and  which  the  stormy 
and  unsettled  character  of  the  times  rendered 
every  day  more  precarious  in  its  tenure  ?  These 
causes  developed  themselves  gradually:  those 
estates  hung  heavy  on  their  hands;  in  some 
parts  the  land  fell  out  of  cultivation  from  the 
want  of  sufficient  superintendence ;  the  purchase 
proceeded  slowly,  and  the  scanty  profits  derived 
were,  in  great  part,  consumed  by  the  siurveyors  sent 
to  estimate  their  value,  and  the  commissioners  ap- 
pointed to  conduct  the  sale.  It  is  only  necessary 
to  compare  these  melancholy  facts  with  the  suc- 
cess that  attended  the  sale  of  Church  lands  in 
the  reign  of  Charles  the  Fourth  to  feel  with  what 
impolicy  the  Cortes  must  have  acted  to  produce 
such  different  results :  at  that  period,  when  it 
was  known  that  such  a  measure  had  been  freely 
adopted  by  the  King  in  Council,  and  sanctioned 
by  the  head  of  the  Church ;  that  a  full  compen- 
sation would  be  given  to  the  existing  clergy,  and 
that  no  individual  of  that  order  would  suffer  by 
the  change ;  a  very  different  spirit  prevailed,  and 
the  estates  of  the  convents  were  sold  at  the  same 
rate  as  patrimonial  property.  In  the  opinion  of 
a  numerous  portion  of  the  Spanish  people,  the 
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authority  of  the  Pope  could  alone  give  credit  and 
validity  to  such  a  measure  :  his  permission  had 
been  granted  to  the  sale  of  Church  lands  at  the 
period  to  which  I  have  alluded;  and  there  is 
little  doubt  that  it  would  have  been  accorded  a 
second  time  to  a  reasonable  extent,  had  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Cortes  been  tempered  with  the 
same  justice  and  moderation.  With  respect  to 
the  tithes,  one-half  had  been  abolished ;  and, 
as  they  weighed  principally  upon  the  labourer, 
it  was  naturally  supposed  that  such  a  remission 
could  not  fail  of  proving  a  direct  and  sensible 
relief  to  the  most  numerous  class  of  the  nation. 
It  was  not  so  much  from  the  actual  amount  of 
produce  received  by  the  tithe  oflScers  as  from 
the  mode  in  wliich  it  was  disposed  of,  that  the 
enormous  revenues  of  the  Spanish  clergy  were 
derived.  The  tithe  of  corn,  oil,  and  agricul- 
tural produce  of  a  permanent  nature,  was  con- 
veyed to  the  principal  town  of  each  district,  de- 
posited in  magazines,  and  afterwards  sold  by 
auction  or  contract,  as  particular  circumstances 
or  the  actual  state  of  the  market  might  render 
most  advantageous.  The  possession  of  capital 
to  a  large  amount  gave  them  every  facility  in 
choosing  the  particular  moment  that  appeared 
most  favourable  for  the  disposal  of  their  goods ; 
enabled  them  to  speculate  deeply,  and  to  retain 
their  corn  in  store,  sometimes  for  years,  till  an 
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unfortunate  season,  the  failure  of  crops  in  any 
particular  district,  or  general  or  local  circum'- 
stances,  had  raised  the  price:  the  warehouses 
were  then  opened,  and  their  goods  disposed  of — 
always  with  profit,  and  sometimes  to  considerable 
advantage.  In  other  countries,  tithes  are  con- 
sidered a  heavy  and  vexatious  tax  upon  industry, 
seldom  collected  without  murmurs,  and  always 
with  reluctance ;  but  in  Spain  the  peasant  reli- 
giously laid  aside  the  best  of  his  produce,  marked 
what  he  considered  to  be  of  superior  quality,  re- 
ceived the  tithe-collector  with  pleasure,  and 
pressed  more  than  his  due  proportion  of  payment 
on  that  officer  of  the  church :  but  when  the  la- 
bouring classes  were  assured  that  the  tithes  were 
not  of  Divine  right,  that  in  consequence  the  law 
had  undergone  extensive  modifications,  and  that 
one-half  had  been  conceded  in  their  favour,  in 
some  parts  of  the  country  they  began  to  enter- 
tain doubts  as  to  the  necessity  of  paying  the  re- 
maining portion,  although,  generally  speaking, 
they  were  shocked  at  a  measure  which  they  con- 
ceived to  be  impious.  Had  the  system  continued, 
the  expectations  of  the  Cortes  would  probably 
have  been  disappointed ;  the  remission  of  tithes 
must  have  finally  produced  a  corresponding  in- 
crease of  rent,  and  chiefly  benefited  the  great 
landholders,  whom  the  Cortes  wished  to  depress, 
but  would  not  have  improved  the  condition  of 
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the  peasant.  The  priests  had  suffered  sev&elj 
from  the  diminution  of  tithes,  which  occasioned 
a  proportionate  reduction  in  the  incomes  of  the 
bishoprics,  canonries,  and  benefices.  In  addition, 
the  Cortes  imposed  an  annual  tax  of  twentj 
millions  of  reals  a-year  on  the  secular  clei^, 
which  completed  their  distress. 

By  these,  and  acts  of  a  similar  nature,  the 
Cortes  had  completely  alienated  the  clergy  and 
the  nobles;  they  now  relied  for  support  upon 
two  bodies,  very  differently  constituted,  and  pes- 
sessing  very  different  pretensions — the  merchants 
and  the  military,  who  had  unequivocally  pro- 
nounced themselves  in  their  favour  from  the 
earliest  days  of  the  revolution.  The  same  ill- 
judged  attempt  to  carry  into  effect,  without  any 
regard  for  the  feelings  of  individuals  or  bodies 
affected,  reforms  which  might  have  been  advis- 
able under  judicious  limitations,  disgusted  these 
most  strenuous  allies.  The  pay  of  the  troops 
was  curtailed,  the  pensions  of  officers  diminished, 
and  regiments  remodelled  without  any  attention 
to  the  wishes  or  prejudices  of  the  persons  who 
composed  them.  The  famous  insurrection  that 
took  place  at  Madrid  on  the  7th  of  July,  1822, 
was  chiefly  owing  to  an  ill-timed  attempt,  on  the 
part  of  the  Cortes,  to  rectify  the  imperfect  orga- 
nization of  the  Royal  Guards.  With  delicate 
management,  this  measure  might  have  been  ren- 
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dered  less  offensive  to  the  feelingps  of  those 
haughty  troops^  who  esteemed  themselves,  with 
reason,  the  flower  of  the  Spanish  army ;  but  this 
rude  attack  on  privileges,  perhaps  objectionable, 
but  long  established,  wounded  their  sense  of 
military  honour,  and  for  some  days  actually  en- 
dangered the  safety  of  the  state.  The  Cortes 
should  have  proceeded  with  more  caution  in  any 
attempt  to  remodel  the  army  :  it  is  true,  the 
Spanish  soldiery  had,  in  the  first  instance,  pro- 
claimed, and  afterwards  supported  the  Constitu- 
tion ;  but  it  should  have  been  remembered,  that 
under  a  despotic  government  all  distinctions 
centre  in  the  military ;  in  a  representative  state, 
the  army  is  little  influential  and  becomes  subor- 
dinate to  the  civil  power;  and  although  in  a 
country  like  our  own,  where  the  blessings  of 
constitutional  government  have  been  long  en- 
joyed, the  rights  and  feelings  of  the  soldier  and 
the  citizen  are  in  a  great  measure  blended,  very 
different  sentiments  might  be  expected  to  prevail 
among  a  body  of  men,  that  till  then  had  formed 
a  distinct  class,  in  a  state  where  such  blessings 
had  not  yet  been  felt,  and  where  political  rights 
were  still  in  their  infancy. 

With  the  intention  of  promoting  the  establish- 
ment of  home  manufactures,  and  improving  such 
as  were  already  established,  the  Cortes  imposed 
heavy  duties  on  many  articles  of  foreign  mer- 
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chandise  upon  which  the  nation  had  dq)eiided 
for  its  principal  supply  '*'.  But  even  if  capital 
could  have  been  turned  at  onco  into  these  eban- 
nels,  it  would  scarcely  have  been  possible,  in  a 
country  where  great  difficulty  exists  in  the  con- 
veyance of  articles  used  in  the  manufactories 
from  the  want  of  canals  and  good  roads,  where 
population  is  scanty,  provisions  dear,  and  th^ 
rate  of  wages  high,  to  compete  with  goods  manu- 
factured in  countries  where  the  population  is 
overflowing  and  the  price  of  labour  cheap.  In 
America,  where  speculation  is  as  bold  as  it  is 
languid  in  Spain,  the  same  cause — the  great  ex- 
pense of  manual  labour — has  prevented  the  esta- 
blishment of  manufactories  to  any  extent.  Manu- 
factures cannot  be  forced  into  existence — thev 
must  be  fostered  by  circumstances  favourable  to 
their  growth;  and  Spain  was  not  so  circum- 
stanced, nor  could  she  have  been  for  many  years 
to  come.  The  Cortes  had  observed  the  spirit  of 
those  laws  that  have  long  fettered  the  trade  of 
Great  Britain,  and  supposed  that  her  commercial 
wealth  had  grown  into  its  present  importance, 
not  in  spite  of  their  operation,  but  in  consequence 
of  that  system  of  restriction  ;  and,  while  they 
quoted  and  followed  her  example,  they  did  not 
l)crceive   that  she    had  already  recognised   the 

*  I  speak  of  the  commercial  regulatioDB  as  they  existed  wheu 
I  waa  in  Spain.     1  believe  their  rii^our  was  abatetl  in  18J3. 
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tniBtaken  policy  of  fonner  times,  that  she  was 
slowly  reverting  to  the  principles  of  free  trade, 
and  was  gradually  discncumberingherself  of  that 
artificial  and  complicated  system  which  they  were 
labouring,  de  novo,  to  create.  But  whatever  might 
have  been  the  remote  effects  of  the  restrictive 
system  on  the  manufactures  of  Spain,  its  im- 
mediate consequences  were  ruinous  indeed :  it 
transferred,  as  might  be  expected,  a  great  part  of 
the  foreign  trade  fi*oin  the  merchant  to  the  smug- 
gler ;  the  mercantile  interest  was  disgusted ;  the 
revenue  sutlered  materially  from  the  loss  of  the 
customs,  at  a  moment  when  such  loss  was  irrepa- 
rable; while  a  host  of  freebooters,  carrying  on 
their  illegal  traffic  with  impunity,  oppressed  the 
people,  added  another  scourge  to  the  mieeries  of 
civil  war,  and  completed  the  distractions  of  that 
unfortunate  time. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  revolution,  a 
portion  of  the  middUng  class  was  attached  rather 
to  the  ancient  mode  of  administration  than  to  the 
existing  Government,  whoso  capricious  policy  had 
fatigued  the  most  decided  supporters  of  arbitrary 
power  :  but  principally  among  this  class  was  also 
to  be  found  the  virtue,  intelligence,  and  effective 
force,  that  were  enlisted  on  the  side  of  the  revo- 
lution. The  agricultural  class,  by  far  the  most 
numerous,  and  constituting  the  physical  force  of 
the  country,  in  the  first  instance  rather  passive 
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than  averse,  beheld  io 
was  operated  in  the  go" 
that  their  future  disposit 
by  the  mcasuroi  pursue 
isls;  had  a  character 
cihation  actuated  their 
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the  frontiers  were  men 
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ttonal  standard.  The  s 
and  the  treatment  of  ' 
their  early  indifference  i 
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by  the  unceremonious 
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productive  of  extensive 
number  of  the  poorer  ( 
estimated  at  upwards  of 
exclusively  on  the  chari 
daily  subsistence,  and  1 
monasteries  at  stated  h 
by  suddenly  depriving; 
accustomed  means  of  su 
society  a  host  of  disct 
characters ;  reduced  to 
up  arms  against  the  Go^ 
the  mountains,  where  th 
in  the  peasantry,  and  s 
voted  leaders  in  an  exas 
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These  acts  were  followed  by  a  measure  offen- 
sive in  the  last  degree  to  the  entire  peasantry ; 
a  measure  uncalled  for  by  any  political  expe- 
diency, that  has  been  little  known  out  of  Spain, 
and  whose  practical  ill  effects  have  been  still  less 
understood.  The  abolition  of  the  provincial  pri- 
vileges, and  more  especially  the  geographical 
subdivision  of  Spain,  may  at  first  sight  appear  of 
trivial  interest ;  but  whoever  has  resided  in  the 
provinces,  and  observed  the  public  mind,  will 
form  very  different  conclusions,  and  be  surprised 
that  a  Spanish  legislature  should  betray  such 
ignorance  of  Spanisli  feeling. 

It  was  determined  by  the  Cortes  that  Spain 
should  be  divided  into  smaller  provinces  or  de- 
partments better  calculated  for  the  purposes  of 
local  administration.  The  ancient  provinces  were 
superseded  and  their  very  names  erased  from  the 
map  of  Spain.  A  complete  uniformity  of  political 
institutions  may  be  desirable,  but  is  by  no  means 
necessary  to  the  establishment  of  civil  freedom. 
In  England  and  in  Scotland  different  systems  of 
law  prevail,  but  the  two  people  have  not  co- 
operated less  warmly ;  the  unity  of  action  has  not 
been  impeded,  nor  has  the  cause  of  liberty  suf- 
fered, although  some  local  inconveniences  may 
have  arisen  from  their  different  jurisprudence: 
but  when  the  Constitution  was  established  in 
1820  few  substantial  rights  were  still  existing  in 
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the  Spanish  provinces  ;  a. 
tions  *,  the  shadow  of  their 
the  actual  pri*-ilcges,  rema 
tioi]  of  the  nation  clun^  ti 
might  have  hccn  safely  co 
such  a  mark  of  respect  wo 
vincial  pride,  would  have 
fjonists  of  one  of  their  keei 
gone  far  in  attaching  the 
At  all  events,  the  ancient 
should  have  been  careful 
preserved;  names,  and  us 
to  the  peasant,  associated 
liis  fathers,  connected  witl; 
Hiildhood,  and  inseparal: 
haughtiest  recollections  of 
dependence.  In  Madrid, 
towns,  this  measure  was  r( 
live  indiiferenco ;  but  tli 
the  intelligence  was  rece 
indignation.  The  reasoni 
division  of  the  provinces 
inconvenience  arising  iron 
bution;  but  probably  the 
ileterniination  arose  from 

*  Theee  eiceptiona  referred  to  t 

hasty  tkelch,  IwcauM  at  the  time  • 
CoDtlilutiou  iraB  oierthrMwn,  and 
stored  by  Feidinuid's  govetDment. 
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founding  ancient  limits^  and  breaking  down 
former  attachments,  they  would  more  rapidly 
obliterate  the  memory  of  the  old  regime,  and 
create  new  interests  more  immediately  connected 
with  the  representative  system.  The  names  of 
the  principal  squares  or  streets  of  every  town  or 
village  throughout  Spain  underwent  alterations, 
and  Constitutional  titles  were  affixed  in  the  place 
of  their  patron  saints.  These  proceedings,  ap- 
parently immaterial,  acting  upon  a  bigottcd 
peasantry,  produced  serious  irritation :  in  these 
changes  they  beheld  the  Constitution  not  only 
opposed  but  preferred  to  their  religion ;  the 
clergy  availed  themselves  of  this  error,  and  the 
feelings  of  the  peasantry  became  more  embittered, 
and  their  hatred  to  the  new  institutions  more 
intense,  from  causes  so  trivial  and  absurd.  Un- 
fortunately, in  the  prosecution  of  these,  as  of 
other  measures,  the  Cortes  followed  the  example 
of  republican  France,  without  perceiving  that  the 
different  state  of  society  in  that  country,  and  the 
dissimilarity  of  national  character,  required  a 
different  policy :  among  the  French,  there  existed 
little  attachment  to  old  institutions ;  in  Spain  it 
is  the  ruling  passion  of  the  people.  Paris  was 
the  main-spring  that  regulated  the  movements  of 
the  French  revolution,  and  gave  the  impulse 
to  the  remotest  comers  of  the  kingdom.  The 
strength  of  the   Spanish  revolution  resided  in 
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Madrid;  but  its  population  waa  more  divided  in 
opinion,  and  the  moral  influence  of  the  capital 
scarcely  extended  beyond  its  gates.  Among  the 
peasantry  in  France,  except  in  a  few  provinces, 
little  resistance  was  offered  to  the  republicans ; 
in  Spain,  the  rustic  population  was  for  the  most 
part  animated  with  the  same  passions  and  attach- 
ments as  the  people  of  La  Vendee;  and  the 
memory  of  that  eventful  struggle  should  have 
shown  the  Cortes  the  danger  of  offending  local 
feeling,  or  of  interfering  with  names  and  limits 
endeared  to  the  people  by  past  recollections. 
They  proceeded  on  a  mistaken  principle:  they 
should  have  firmly  but  cautiously  directed  the 
progress  of  free  institutions;  they  should  not 
have  continually  reminded  the  peasant  of  a  revo- 
lution whose  merits  he  could  not  appreciate,  and 
which  his  previous  habits  and  mode  of  thinking 
would  naturally  induce  him  to  regard  with  dis- 
like: he  should  have  discovered  that  he  was  a 
freeman  in  the  midst  of  a  free  population,  by  the 
improvement  of  his  own  condition,  and  of  all  who 
were  connected  with  him.  They  should  have 
written  the  Constitution,  not  on  the  squares  of 
the  city,  but  in  the  hearts  of  the  citizens :  they 
should  have  cherished  these  local  attachments  as 
the  guardian  spirit  of  Spain;  attachments  that 
were  pure  in  their  origin,  and  noble  in  their  re- 
sults.    During  the  late  Spanish  war,  the  French 
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had  no  greater  difficulty  to  contend  with  than 
this  provincial  spirit.  The  panic  that  attends 
upon  victory  frequently  stupefies  a  whole  country, 
and  subjects  it  to  the  conqueror ;  but,  in  Spain, 
the  ideal  limits  that  separated  their  provinces 
presented  a  real  and  efficient  barrier:  the  sub- 
mission of  one  province  formed  no  precedent  for 
its  neighbour,  but  stimulated  it  to  acts  of  greater 
heroism,  to  prove  its  decided  superiority;  in  a 
country  where  this  jealous  and  independent  spirit 
in  some  degree  compensates  for  the  deficiency  of 
good  discipline,  great  victories  became  compa- 
ratively useless,  and  the  enemy  were  compelled 
to  vanquish  town  after  town,  and  district  after 
district^  before  they  could  gain  the  mastery  of 
public  opinion,  or  triumph  over  the  obstinate 
emulation  of  the  rival  provinces. 

The  elevation  of  the  old  Spanish  character  is 
still  to  be  found  in  the  peasant ;  without  the  en- 
joyment of  civil  freedom,  he  has  retamed  an 
upright  independence  that  fits  him  for  its*  recep- 
tion. It  was  not  easy  or  desirable  to  eradicate 
feelings  which  had  been  the  growth  of  centuries  : 
the  Cortes  could  not  remodel  the  Spanish  cha- 
racter by  an  ideal  standard  of  French  perfection  ; 
they  had  the  richest  materials  to  work  upon,  and 
a  just  view  of  mankind  would  have  led  them  to 
adapt  their  measures  to  the  temper  of  the  people ; 
they  might  lead,  they  could  not  force,  society  to 
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the  level  of  tbeir  institutions  :  they  shoald  have 
combined  the  principles  of  liberty  with  the  ancient 
forms  of  the  monarchy,  and  they  would  hare 
wound  themselves  into  the  hearts  of  the  people, 
and  have  given  character  and  permanency  to  tbe 
new  institutions. 

I  have  attempted  to  sketch  the  causes  that 
alienated  the  leading  interests  of  Spain  from  the 
government  of  the  Cortes :  in  many  instances  the 
failure  of  their  reforms  resulted  from  defective 
principle ;  in  others  from  the  injudicious  mo- 
ment selected  for  carrying  them  into  cflFect,  the 
unjust  and  clumsy  means  by  which  they  were 
effected,  and  the  contempt  of  circumstances  that 
should  regulate  the  application  of  all  general 
rules.  Although  many  of  the  evils  that  had 
afflicted  Spain  before  the  changes  in  IS20  were 
aggravated  during  the  three  years  that  the  Con- 
stitution existed,  and  others  had  grown  out  of 
actual  circumstances,  it  is  but  fair  to  add,  that 
the  policy  of  the  Cortes  appears  to  its  greatest 
disadvantage,  if  we  only  judge  of  it  by  the  suffer- 
ing state  of  the  people,  while  they  were  passing 
through  the  liery  ordeal  of  revolution:  all  the 
mischiefs  that  had  resulted  from  a  headlong  at- 
tack on  old  interests  had  manifested  themselves 
on  even'  point,  and  sometimes  indirectly  affected 
the  countr}'  in  a  manner  that  had  been  little 
expected,  while  the  benefits    that  might  have 
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arisen  from  the  removal  of  some  restrictions  inju- 
rious to  the  happiness  and  freedom  of  the  people, 
had  not  yet  begun  to  operate.  While  I  was  in 
Spain  the  Cortes  were  cng£^d  in  the  formation 
of  a  new  code  of  laws,  distinguished  by  the  same 
spirit  of  over-legislation  that  characterized  all 
their  proceedings,  but  which  might  eventually 
have  led  to  an  improved  system  of  jurisprudence : 
the  corrupt  administration  of  justice,  and  the 
inefEciency  of  the  police,  were  erils  daily  felt ; 
the  correction  of  these  abuses,  if  it  had  been 
effected,  would  have  been  a  great  benefit  to  the 
country.  The  decrees  that  qualified  reprisals  in 
war,  that  placed  the  persons  and  properties  of 
strangers  under  the  special  protection  of  Govern- 
ment, and  the  recognition  of  the  old  debt  of 
Spain,  for  which  the  former  administrations  had 
ceased  to  pay  interest,  are  among  the  few  acts 
that  reflect  credit  on  the  Cottes;  but  the  policy 
which  they  pursued  towards  their  South  American 
states  had  a  very  different  character. 

The  resistance  which  they  manifested  abroad 
to  the  growth  of  principles  which  they  were  ad- 
vocating at  home,  threw  a  deep  shade  over  thrs 
sincerity  of  their  opinions.  The  revolution 
brought  with  it  that  fortunate  crisis,  when,  justi- 
fied by  principles  which  themselves  had  esta- 
blished, Spanish  pride  might  have  stooped  with- 
t3 
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out  humiliation,  and  yielded  with  dignity  what  it 
could  no  longer  retain ;  but,  with  a  strange  ob- 
stinacy of  purpose  and  inefficiency  of  means,  the 
Spaniards  threw  away  the  opportunity  of  securing 
those  political  interests  and  commercial  adTsn- 
tagcs,  which  respect  and  gratitude  and  old  cos- 
neidons  would  still  have  maintained  in  their 
favour^  under  the  vain  belief  that  they  might  yet 
recover  the  dominion  of  provinces,  whose  interests 
had  become  too  opposed  to  theirs,  and  whose  po- 
pulation had  grown  too  powerful  and  independent 
to  acknowledge  any  longer  the  claims  of  a  dis- 
tant legislature.  Unable  to  render  their  power 
respected  thirty  miles  from  Madrid,  the  Cortes 
protracted  an  unavailing  contest  with  the  liber- 
ties of  a  countr}',  where  freedom  was  appreciated, 
not  as  in  Spain,  by  a  few  zealous  supporters  of 
abstract  principles,  but  by  every  individual  who 
had  tasted  tlie  solid  advantages  which  it  secured 
to  him,  by  the  establishment  of  a  freer  trade,  the 
growth  of  commercial  enterprize,  and  by  increased 
comforts  and  diminished  prices.  Where  the 
foundations  of  liberty  rest  on  the  daily  comforts 
of  the  people,  the  superstructure  will  be  of  ada- 
mant^ and  all  calculations  of  the  success  to  be 
expected  from  sui)erior  numbers  and  better  dis- 
cipline arrayed  against  it,  are  illusive :  such  were 
its  foundations  in   Spanish  America;  but  in  the 
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mother-country  few  feelings  were  enlisted  in  fa- 
vour of  the  Constitution,  and  few  comforts  se- 
cured by  its  establishment 

During  the  time  that  I  was  in  Spain,  a  sen- 
sible change  took  place  in  public  opinion :  feel- 
ings became  more  exasperated,  the  Royalists  and 
the  ultra-Constitutionalists  became  mutually  more 
powerful,  while  the  party  that  held  the  balance, 
and  controlled  the  excesses  of  both,  decUned  in 
numbers  and  influence.  Many,  who  had  been 
friendly  to  moderate  measures,  began  to  suspect 
that  the  Constitution  was  no  longer  tenable,  and 
enlisted  with  either  of  the  prevailing  parties,  as 
they  were  influenced  by  their  interests,  their  con- 
nexions, their  passions,  or  their  prejudices.  Some, 
for  the  first  time,  looked  forward  to  a  republic 
as  the  only  guarantee  against  the  return  of  a 
system  which  they  detested ;  while  others,  whose 
persons  were  endangered,  and  whose  properties 
suffered  by  the  partial  acts  of  the  Cortes,  in  a 
grievous  sense  of  present  evil,  remembered  with 
regret  the  tranquil  despotism  of  the  preceding 
Government.  In  the  heat  of  civil  war,  the  con- 
vulsed districts  presented  a  picture,  such  as  per- 
haps has  never  been  paralleled.  The  Constitu- 
tional forces  consisted  of  the  local  militias  and 
regular  corps — some  compromised  by  their  poli- 
tical conduct,  others  sincerely  attached  to  the 
Constitution, — all  intoxicated  with    the  restless 
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spirit  of  the  time.  On  the  other  hand,  the  army 
of  the  Faith  presented  all  the  fanaticism  and 
credulous  belief  of  the  middle  ages,  combined 
with  high  but  irregular  notions  of  honour^  and 
an  exaggerated  but  chi^rous  devotion  to  the 
Crown.  When  I  left  Spain>  it  laboured  under 
the  united  evils  of  a  ruined  treasury,  of  a  power- 
less executive,  wasting  its  last  resources  in  a 
civil  contest  from  whose  success  no  advantages 
could  be  reaped,  and  where  victory,  though  a  di- 
minished, was  still  a  positive  evil,  of  increasing 
disunion  with  other  Governments,  and  a  foreign 
army  gathering  on  the  frontiers:  such  was  the 
gloomy  picture  which  Spain  presented  in  1822. 
Since  that  time  every  trace  of  the  Constitutional 
system  has  vanished,  and  the  despotic  rule  has 
returned  in  all  its  ancient  force. — Such  was  the 
close  of  a  revolution  that,  under  happier  auspices, 
might  have  secured  to  Spain  the  enjoyment  of 
free  institutions,  have  set  an  example  of  mode- 
ration to  the  states  that  adopted  her  policy,  and 
advanced  the  liberties  of  mankind. 
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CATALONIA. 

It  must  appear  somewhat  singular  that  the 
Catalans^  who  drained  their  dearest  veins  in  sup- 
port of  Don  Carlos,  a  few  years  ago,  have  not 
shown  as  great  a  zeal  on  the  present  occasion, 
and  indeed,  in  some  places,  have  remained  almost 
passionless  spectators  of  the  struggle,  s^lthough 
that  Prince  had  actually  taken  the  field,  in  per- 
son, and  his  cause  was  intimately  connected  with 
those  provincial  distinctions  of  the  kingdom  to 
which  they  were  so  strongly  attached.  This 
apparent  inconsistency  of  conduct  must  have 
forced  itself  on  the  observation  of  every  man 
previously  acquainted  with  the  internal  state  of 
Spain. 

The  solution  of  this  difficulty  is  to  be  found  in 
the  utter  mismanagement  of  the  Carlist  resources 
by  the  Carlist  chiefs  of  Catalonia,  in  1827 ;  it  is 
to  be  found  in  the  ill-judged  insurrection  of 
1827,  and  in  the  consequent  exhaustion  of  a  party 
which,  united  to  the  forces  of  Biscay  and  Navarre, 
might,  in  its  pristine  and  unbroken  strength, 
have  unseated  the  Queen  s  Government.  The 
long  and  desolating  civil  war  of  1822  and  1823 
had  weakened  the  Royalist  party  in  Catalonia. 
Another  severe  struggle,  within  foiu*  years,  was 
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no  slight  tax  even  on  the  warlike  genius  of  that 
province.  That  second  struggle  was  also  san- 
guinary, and  the  destruction  of  their  chiefs,  who 
perished  in  the  field  and  on  the  scaffold,  was  a  cir- 
cumstance more  ruinous  to  the  interests  of  the 
party  than  even  their  numerical  loss,  which  might 
have  been  more  easily  repaired.  The  Catalonian 
CarUst  had  lost  the  chiefs  who  had  been  trained 
to  Guerilla  habits  in  that  admirable  school,  the 
long  and  trying  struggle  with  imperial  France, 
who  had  become  perfected  in  that  peculiar  species 
of  warfare  by  the  protracted  contest  of  1822  and 
1823;  and  who  relied  not  solely  on  the  native 
courage  of  their  followers  for  success,  but  pos- 
sessed foresight,  tact,  and  discretion,  availed 
themselves  of  every  local  advantage,  averted 
every  avoidable  danger,  and  baffled  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Constitutional  leaders,  by  means  less 
systematic  perhaps,  but  on  their  theatre  of  action 
not  less  effective  than  those  which  obtained 
among  the  regidar  forces. 

The  mode,  too,  in  which  the  struggle  of  1827 
terminated,  was  another  circumstance  highly  pre- 
judicial to  the  eventual  interests  of  the  party 
in  Catalonia.  The  Carlists  were  neither  con- 
querors, nor  yet  conquered.  Had  they  been  vic- 
torious, the  consciousness  and  elation  of  success 
would  have  atoned  for  many  losses,  and  the  re- 
membrance of  former  triumphs,  and  the  bond  of 
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a  common  principle^  woiild  now  have  induced 
them  to  make  common  cause  with  the  Basques. 
Had  they  been  suppressed  by  force  of  arms^  a 
burning  sense  of  dishonour  might  have  survived 
defeat,  and  have  prompted  them  to  take  the 
earliest  opportunity  of  avenging  the  indignity. 
But  when  they  discovered^  in  1827^  that  the  King 
was  a  free  agent,  and  Don  Carlos  determinately 
opposed  to  their  proceedings,  their  devoted  at- 
tachment to  their  chiefs  was  replaced  by  irritation 
and  distrust ;  and  they  dispersed,  not  broken  by 
defeat,  but  humbled  by  the  conviction  that  for 
months  their  exertions  had  been  directed  against 
an  imaginary  evil,  and  in  support  of  a  King 
who  did  not  stand  in  need  of  their  assistance. 

Under  these  circumstances,  and  with  such  hu- 
miliating recollections  connected,  not  with  the  cha- 
racter of  Don  Carlos,  but  with  the  unwarrantable 
abuse  of  his  name ;  deprived,  too,  of  their  chiefs, 
it  was  not  likely  the  Catalan  should  raise  the 
war-cry  for  that  Prince  within  six  years  of  those 
events.  The  inactivity  of  Catalonia,  during  the 
prevailing  contest,  must  not,  however,  induce  us 
to  form  an  erroneous  estimate  of  the  strength  of 
the  Royalist  or  Carlist  party  in  that  important 
province;  their  actual  tranquillity  is  the  result, 
not  of  inherent  weakness,  still  less  of  attachment 
to  the  Queens  Government;  it  is  the  natural 
effect  of  causes  temporary  in  their  operation; 
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they  have  been  tasked  beyond  their  powers ;  they 
have  been  rendered  unserviceable  for  present 
purposes  by  past  mismanagement ;  they  have 
been  fairly  borne  down  by  a  series  of  unnatural 
exertions :  in  a  time  of  comparative  quiet  they 
should  have  husbanded  their  resources  for  a  time 
of  emergency ;  but,  contrary  to  the  counsel  of  the 
shrewdest  men  of  their  party,  they  unsheathed 
the  sword  when  their  shattered  state  imperatively 
required  the  balsam  of  peace :  they  anticipated 
their  powers  in  a  useless  struggle;  they  spent 
their  oil  when  the  sun  was  high,  and  night 
found  them  unprepared;  Uke  a  weary  giant  the 
Royalist  strength  in  Catalonia  is  cxliausted  for 
the  moment,  but  its  \dtal  principle  is  not  ex- 
tinct ;  and  if  the  present  contest  in  the  north 
of  Spain  endure,  another  set  of  chieftains,  not  less 
able  and  not  less  adventurous,  may  grow  out  of 
the  continuance,  and  be  formed  by  the  circum- 
stances of  the  war  :  their  old  and  unabated  at- 
tachment to  Don  Carlos  may  again  kindle  into 
action,  and  the  reviving  spirit  of  the  Catalans 
may  yet  strew  with  many  thorns  the  couch  of  the 
Queen  of  Spain. 

It  must  also  be  remembered  that,  although  sub- 
dued for  the  moment,  the  Carlist  principle  in 
Catalonia  is  infinitely  stronger  now,  in  numbers, 
in  respectability,  and  in  opinion,  than  when,  in 
1827,  it  was  maintained  at  the  point  of  the  sword. 
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The  calm^  the  cautious^  the  considerate^  shrank 
at  that  period  from  abetting  an  enterprise^  then 
manifestly  illegal  under  every  point  of  view ;  but 
of  these  an  immense  proportion  are  equally  cony 
vinced  that,  since  that  period,  Don  Carlos  has 
become,  by  the  natural  course  of  events,  the 
undoubted  heir  of  the  Spanish  monarcliy. 
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[In  these  Notes  I  have  inserted  some  of  the  old  proclamations  and 
public  papers  to  which  I  have  alluded  in  the  historical  chapter 
of  my  work  (vol.  ii.,  p.  18*^^),  and  on  which  I  have  in  some 
-degree  founded  my  argument  I  have  also  annexed  a  literal 
translation  of  those  documents  which  appeared  to  be  most  in- 
teresting or  most  essential  to  the  points  under  discussion*] 

Thb  Basques,  Vasques,  or  Guasques,  have  been  at  aU 
times  a  most  remarkable  people,  and  to  this  day  speak  a 
language  of  their  own,  entirely  different  from  that  made 
use  of  in  other  parts  of  Spain,  with  which  indeed  it 
bears  no  kind  of  analogy.  It  appears,  from  various 
sources,  that  the  Highland  districts  of  Biscay,  Alava, 
and  Guipuzcoa  were  never  subdued  by  the  Romans,  in- 
vincible on  every  other  soil.  For  this  reason  we  cannot 
discover,  in  those  parts  of  the  Basque  provinces,  any 
traces  of  the  language  and  the  laws,  the  customs  or  the 
religion,  of  those  masters  of  the  world.  Towards  the 
close  of  the  Neustrian  empire  the  Basques  were  cele- 
brated for  their  military  achievements,  and  overran  and 
subjected,  though  they  did  not  long  retain,  a  large  por- 
tion of  France.*  Gascony  tells  its  own  tale,  and  is 
evidently  a  legacy  bequeathed  by  the  Basques  or  Gtias- 
ques,  as  they  were  then  indiscriminately  called.  The 
Mahometan  invaders  were  not  more  successful  in  their 
efforts  against  these  Highlanders  of  the  north  of  Spain ; 
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among  their  rocks,  for  centuries,  the  persecuted  (kith  of 
Christ  found  a  secure  asylum,  when,  except  in  the  As- 
turias,  the  Crescent  had  almost  everywhere  in  Spain  re- 
placed the  Cross.  From  these  wild  fastnesses  the  tide  of 
Christianity,  that  had  ebhed  so  low,  was  destined  to 
flow  back  over  its  lost  domain,  in  a  course  of  gradual 
and  progressive  triumph,  till  it  had  again  no  limits  but 
the  sea. 

Don  Rodrigo  Toledano  observes, — '*  Saraceni  totam 
Hispaniam  occupaverunt  gentes  Grothicce  fortitudine  jam 
contrita  nee  alicubi  resistente,  ecceptis  paucis  reliquijs, 
qu8e  in  montanis  Asturiarum,  Viscagise  et  Alavse,  Gui- 
puzcoae,  Ruconiae,  et  Aragoniffi  remanserant,  quas  ideo 
Dominus  reservavit  ne  lucema  Sanctorum  in  Hispanis 
coram  Domino  extingueretur." — Rodrigo  Toledano^ 
lib.  iv.  cap.  1. 

"  En  las  partes  de  los  Pirineos,  que  estan  mas  a  la 
mar  mayor  y  los  coutornos  de  estos  lugares,  que  desci- 
enden  en  Guipuzcoa,  y  costeando  el  mar  se  estiendeo 
per  Alaba  y  Bizcaya,  quedaron  los  Christianos  tan  ex- 
em  ptos  de  los  Moros  como  primero  lo  fueron  de  los 
Romanos." — Buelery  lib.  i.  cap.  30. 

"  Otra  parte  se  encerrcS  en  los  montes  Pirineos  en 
sus  cumbres  y  aspereza  d6  moran  los  Vizcaynos  y  los 
Navarros.  Estos  confiados  en  la  fortaleza  y  fragura  de 
aqueUos  lugares,  no  solo  defendierou  su  Hbertad  sino 
trataron  y  acometieron  tambien  de  ayudar  a  los  demas 
en  Espana." — Mariana^  lib.  viii.  c.  1. 

"  Guipuzcoan  union  with  Castille.^*     p.  210. 

Guipuzcoa  is  defended  by  the  Crown,  Biscay  by  the 
people  themselves.  The  King's  Governor  in  Guipuzcoa 
cannot,  however,  interfere  in  civil  matters.  A  Corre- 
gidor  appointed  by  the  Crown  presides  over  the  Guipuz- 
coan parliament,  as  in  Alava  and  Biscay.     The  Guipuz- 
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coan  junta  is  composed  of  the  Corregidor,  four  Deputies 
from  San  Sebastian,  Tolosa,  Aspeitia,  and  Azcoitia, 
each  of  whom  must  be  an  inhabitant  of  the  town  he 
represents,  and  Deputies  from  every  village  of  the  pro- 
vince. 

Speaking  of  the  Guipuzcoan  towns,  Garibay  observes 
that  *'  King  Alonso  confirmed  to  them  their  fueros, 
which  were  afterwards  confirmed  to  them  by  other 
Kings." — Lib.  xii.  c.  29. 

**  The  King  unwisely  addressed  a  pedido  to  his  Gui- 
puzcoan subjects.*'     p.  238. 

The  pedido  was  considered  a  direct  infiringement  of 
their  rights.  Garibay  states  that  "  there  is  an  original 
document  in  the  archives  of  Mondragon  stating  that  the 
King  Don  Pedro  imposed  a  hundred  thousand  maravedis 
of  tribute,  under  the  name  of  pedido,  on  all  the  towns 
from  the  northern  bank  of  the  Ebro  to  the  sea  coast, 
including  Guipuzcoa,  but  the  nobles  of  that  province 
ordered  the  King  to  search  for  a  precedent ;  and  as  none 
could  be  found  the  King  commanded  his  secretaries  to 
register  and  note  down  that  the  demand  should  never 
more  be  repeated." — Lib.  xv.  cap.  34. 

"  The  Deputies  of  Guipuzcoa  resolved  on  the  \Qth 
of  August,  139L**    p.  238. 

The  following  resolution,  passed  by  the  Deputies  of 
Guipuzcoa  assembled  at  Tolosa  on  the  day  specified,  is 
a  striking  proof  of  the  consideration  which  the  popular 
representatives  had  attained  even-  at  that  early  period, 
and  of  the  weight  and  influence  they  possessed.  They 
enacted  that  "  If  any  inhabitant  of  Guipuzcoa  be  sum- 
moned by  the  King,  or  his  Governor  of  Castille,  on  ac- 
count of  his  refusal  to  pay  the  tribute,  or  on  any  similar 
ground,  he  shall  not  obey  the  summons,  but  the  Depu- 
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ties  of  the  towns  shall  go  forth  and  inqmre  into  tbe 
cause  of  the  sommons,  and  answer  for  him.*'  Ihe 
Guipnzcoan  representatives  had  higher  notions  of  their 
own  importance  in  the  fourteenth  century  than  the 
Commons  of  England  after  the  lapse  of  more  than  onr 
hundred  and  fifty  years  from  the  period  in  questioD. 
Those  Deputies  were  accustomed  to  give  laws  to  their 
country,  and  arrange  their  internal  affiurs  with  roodeiv 
tion  and  firmness,  at  a  time  when  the  popular  branch 
of  the  English  legislature  were  told  by  their  Sovereign 
that  they  were  only  brute  folk  and  inexpert  Yet 
against  the  descendants  of  such  men,  and  against  their 
hereditary  liberties,  hare  we,  their  younger  brothere  in 
the  art  of  government,  waged  a  most  indefensible  war. 

*'  A  Deputy^  transported  with  rage^  slew  the  encroach- 
ing Minister  on  the  spot.**     p.  244. 

The  murder  of  the  Jew  Gaon  is  diflferentlv  related  bv 
different  writers,  though  all  concur  in  stating  that  it 
was  occasioned  by  an  attempt  on  his  part  to  levy  the 
pedido  upon  the  Guipuzcoans  in  the  King's  name. 
Mariana  says  that  he  was  killed  by  the  people ;  Garibay 
attributes  his  death  to  the  Hidalgos ;  others  impute  it 
to  a  Deputy.  We  find  this  brief  account  of  the  trans- 
action in  Mariana: — 


"En  Tolosa,  pueblo  de 
Guipuzcoa,  el  comuu  del 
pueblo  mat6  en  seis  de  Mayo 
a  un  Judio  Uamado  Gaon  ; 
fue  la  ocasion  que  por  estar 
el  Rev  cerca,  entretanto  que 
se  entretenia  en  Fuentera- 
bia,  empozo  el  Judio  a  cobrar 
cierta  imposicion  que  se 
Ilamaba  el  Pedido  sobre  quo 
antiguamente  huvo  g^ranaes 
alteraciones  entre  los  de 
aquella  nacion,  y  al  presente 


At  Tolosa.  a  town  of  Gui- 
puzcna,  tbe  common  people 
killed,  on  the  6th  of  May,  a 
Jew  of  the  name  of  Gaon : 
the  event  occurred  in  this 
manner:— While  the  King 
was  at  Fuenterrabia.  the 
said  Jew  begran  to  exact  a 
sort  of  contribution  called 
the  "Pedidor  which  had 
formerly  excited  much  dis- 
turbance among  the  in- 
habitants of  that  countrv: 
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llevaban  mal  que  se  les  que- 
brantasen  en  bus  privilegios 
y  libertades.  No  castig6 
este  delito  y  esta  muerte." — 
Tom.  ii.,  lib.  23,  cap.  6. 


and  on  the  present  occasion 
they  were  displeased  at  this 
violation  of  tneir  privileges 
and  liberties.  This  crime 
and  murder  was  not  pu- 
nished."— Tom.  ii.,  lib.  13, 
cap.  6. 


Garibay  enters  into  the  transaction  at  greater  length, 
and  observes,  with  respect  to  the  authors  of  Gaon's  death, 
that  *'  the  Hidalgos  of  Guipnzcoa,  indignant  at  an  outrage 
which  their  privileges  and  lordly  nature  (Jiidcdguid) 
could  not  brook,  killed  the  Jew  in  the  town  of  Tolosa, 
on  the  6th  of  May,  while  the  King  was  at  Fuenterabia, 
being  induced  to  act  thus  in  defence  of  their  privileges, 
and  in  order  that  no  man  should  hereafter  dare  to 
commit  a  similar  outrage.'* — Lib.  xvii.  cap.  9. 


"  Tell  this  to  King  Henry  !  Return^  and  bid  him  re- 
member that  one  of  the  fundamental  laws  of  our 
people  runs  thus ; —  We  ordain  that  if  any  one^ 
whether  native  or  foreigner,  should  coerce  any  man^ 
wamanj  people^  8^c.  he  shall  be  disobeyed^  and  if  he 
persists,  killed,**     p.  246. 

The  old  Guipuzcoan  law  runs  thus: — **  We  ordain 
and  command,  that  if  any  native  lord  or  foreigner,  under 
the  pretext  of  royal  letters  or  provisions  from  the  king 
our  lord,  which  have  not  been  previously  submitted  to 
the  junta,  and  approved  of  by  them,  if  such  a  person 
shall  commit  aught  against  the  privileges  of  the  pro- 
vince, and  shall  endeavour  to  do  aught  against  the  right 
of  any  inhabitant  or  inhabitants  of  the  towns  and  vil- 
lages, they  shall  not  obey  him  or  permit  him  to  carry 
his  intentions  into  effect ;  on  the  contrary,  they  shall 
resist  him,  and  if  they  cannot  .make  him  desist  by  fair 
means  they  shall  kill  him,  and  the  towns  and  villages 
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(hull  defend  tbe  killere  oi 
Guipuicoan  Fueroi,  cap.  ii 
An  Alcalde  of  Fontaral 
violate  the  Guipuzcoan  pr 
intu  effect  a  royal  order  trail 
Josef  del  Campillo,  tbe  M 
having  previously  submittec 
tation.  GuipiizcoB  was  thn 
t)y  thia  dei»8rliire  from  the 
hut  was  HB  quickly  appeace 
the  Alcalde,  and  comniaudii 
saliafacduii  to  (he  deputatiu 
wanUinly  committed. 

"  He  hecho  prescnlo  al 
Re;  la  carta de  vni.de  S  del 
corrienle,en  quedficuentado 
lo  ha  que  executado  en  eum- 
pliinlenlo  de  lu  urden  que  se 
te  Aib  ell  21  del  pasadu  para 
la  sollura  de  M.  Blanchet.  y 
lo  que  de  ello  ha  resultado, 
y  ha  aiilo  del  desagrado  de 
S.M.  (jue  vro.  DO  exhiliiese 
su  real  Arilen  para  que  con- 
slase  [le  ella  Si  la  provincla 
y  conlribuyese  S  su  obser- 
vanrin.  caino  S.  M,  no  duda 
lo  liaria  por  la  experiencia 
quetiene  desu  ohediencia,  j 
no  se  hubicra  dilatado  la 
execuciun  de  la  6nlea.  ai 
Kta.  hubiera  poKado  fi  la  pri- 
ston  de)  Alcalde  de  Saeas, 
que  badado  lugar  A  que  Ik 
provinHa  haja  despacbado 
contra  vm.  judicialmente 
mandandole  comparerer  & 
su  jiirisdiccion  ;  por  lo  qual, 

nwdo  de  prot-edet  de  vm.  (K 
motivo  en  adelante  k  que  M 
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sienta,  eomo  lo  ha  hecho  en 
esta  ocasion,  una  provincia 
Que  1e  eg  muy  fiel ;  manda 
S.  M.  que  vin.  comparezca 
ante  elia,  corao  le  ha  inti- 
mado,  dexando  S.  M.  k  la 
diligenoia  de  la  diputacion 
la  libertad  de  Blanchet, 
como  ya  le  esik  prevenido 
en  fecha  de  15  del  corriente 
y  se  le  repite  hoy/' 


jurisdiction.  H.  M.  there- 
fore, heing  unwillinf^  that 
your  conduct  in  this  respect 
should  give  offence  to  a  pro- 
vince so  faithful,  commands 
you  to  appear  before  it,  ac- 
cording to  the  notification^ 
H.  M.  leaving  the  question 
of  Bianchet's  discharge  at 
the  discretion  of  the  depu- 
tation, as  determined  upon 
on  the  15th  instant,  and  com- 
municated again  this  day." 


"  The  union  ofAlava  uith  Castile."    p.  211. 

[  "  The  deputies  found  the  King  at  Burgos ,  and  made 
him  a  formal  tender  of  the  county^  8fc.  And  tliere^  in 
the  presence  of  the  Hidalgos  and  the  Prelate  of  Cala- 
horra^  Sfc."'\ 

**  From  the  time  that  Alava  was  conquered  and  taken 
from  the  Navarrese,  it  has  always  been  an  independent 
lordship,  disposable  at  the  will  of  the  Hidalgos  and  na- 
tive proprietors  of  the  land  of  Alava.  Sometimes  they 
gave  the  lordship  to  one  of  the  sons  of  the  Kings  (of 
Castile,  I  imagine),  sometimes  to  the  Liord  of  Biscay ; 
sometimes  to  the  House  of  Lara,  and  sometimes  to  the 
Lord  of  the  Cameros.  And  during  all  that  time,  no 
king  held  lordship  in  the  land,  nor  appointed  officers  to 
administer  justice,  except  in  the  towns  of  Vitoria  and 
Treviiio,  which  were  his  own ;  and  all  that  land,  these 
towns  excepted,  was  called  the  Fraternity  of  Alava. 
And  when  the  King  was  at  Burgos,  the  deputies  from  the 
Fraternity  of  Alava,  and  the  nobles  and  the  proprietors 
of  the  soil,  with  a  deputation  from  the  rest,  came  to  the 
King  and  told  him  that  they  were  willing  to  give  him  the 
lordship  of  all  the  land  of  Alava,  and  they  requested 
him  to  receive  the  lordship  of  the  land,  and  to  give  them 
their  fueros  reduced  to  writing,  by  which  they  might  be 
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governed,  and  that  be  sbould  appoint  ofiScers  to  admi- 
nister justice.  And  upon  this  the  King  left  Burgos,  and 
went  to  Vitoria.  And  when  he  was  there,  the  Bishop  of 
Calahorra  came  to  him  and  said,  *  Senor,  whoever  is 
Bishop  of  Calahorra,  is  one  of  the  Fraternity  of  Alava; 
and,  as  a  Brother  of  the  Fraternity,  I  come  to  tell  you 
that  all  the  Hidalgos  and  proprietors  of  Alava  are  as- 
sembled in  the  field  of  Arriaga,  which  is  the  spot  where 
they  have  been  accustomed  to  assemble  time  out  of 
mind ;  and  they  have  begged  me  to  come  and  tell  you 
this,  and  request  you  to  proceed  to  the  Junta,  and  they 
will  give  you  the  Lordship  of  Alava,  as  they  have  already 
informed  you  by  their  deputies.'  And  the  King  went 
to  the  Junta  in  the  field  of  Arriaga.*' — Cronica  de  Don 
Alonzo  XI.  de  Castilla.     Cerda  y  Rioo,  cap.  100. 

Don  Lorenzo  Padilla,  a  most  careful  author,  observes 
that  "  La  provincia  6  cofradia  de  Alaba  siempre  fiie 
libre  y  toraaba  por  Senor  d  quien  le  parecia  y  asi  fueron 
Seuores  de  ella  muchos  de  la  casa  de  Guebara  y  de  la  de 
Mendoza,  y  por  la  mayor  parte  se  encomendaban  A  los 
Senores  de  Bizcaya,  6  4,  los  de  los  Cameros,  y  asi  estu- 
vieron  encomendados  d  Don  Lope  de  Haro." 

It  appears  that  in  Alava,  as  well  as  in  Guipuzcoa,  an 
attempt  was  made,  during  the  last  century,  to  enforce 
the  Royal  orders  without  previously  submitting  them,  as 
the  law  required,  to  the  popular  authorities  of  the  pro- 
vince. This  intended  encroachment  upon  the  Alavese 
liberties  appears  to  have  originated  with  one  of  the 
Ministers  of  the  Crown,  but  was  speedily  arrested  by  a 
Royal  order,  bearing  date  the  6th  of  August,  1703. 

*•  Pero  por  fortuna  seme-  **  These    disputes    fortu- 

jantes  disputas  terminaron  nately  terminated  on  the  6th 

en  6  de  Agosto  del  ano  de  of  August,   ]  703,    when   a 

1703,  en  que  se  concediu  &  royal  pnrt&gio  countersign- 

aquella  provincia  real  privi-  ed  by  Don  Joseph  Nicholas, 

legio  refrendado  de  D.  Josef  of  Castro,  was  granted  to  the 
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Nicholas  de  Castro,  man- 
dando,  *  que  todos  los  despa- 
chos,  que  se  dirigieren  k 
jueces  de  comision  y  k  otros 
en  la  provincia  de  Alaba, 
bayan  de  ser  presentados 
primero  en  su  junta,  6  ante 
el  diputado  general,  para  que 
se  reconozcan  si  tienen  cosa 
que  contravenga  cilos  fueros, 
leyes  y  preeminencias  de  la 
provincia,  y  en  caso  que  se 
vulneren  en  todo  6  en  parte, 
se  obedezcan  y  no  se  cum- 
plan  dichos  despachos.' " 


province,  ordering  '  tbat  all 
warrants  addressed  to  the 
judges  of  the  commission,  or 
to  other  persons  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Alaba,  should  be 
first  presented  to  their  junta, 
or  submitted  to  the  Depu- 
t ado- General,  to  ascertain 
whether  it  contain  anything 
contrary  to  the  fueros,  laws, 
and  privileges,  and  if  those 
privileges  should  be  in  any 
degree  affected  by  its  con- 
tents such  warrants  shall  be 
obeyed  but  not  carried  into 
effect/  " 


It  is  curious  to  perceive  with  what  persevcrahce  and 
complete  success  the  Basques  have  defeated  every 
attack  upon  their  freedom.  Will  her  Majesty  of  Spain 
and  the  British  Cabinet  succeed  in  effecting  the  over- 
throw of  that  independence  which  neither  the  Romans, 
nor  the  Mahometans,  nor  the  early  monarchs  of  Spain, 
nor  their  foreign  allies,  nor  the  later  sovereigns  of  the 
country  were  able  to  subvert  ? 

**  To  these  articles  the  King  subscribed,'^*     p.  213. 

Alavcse  union  with  Castile. — It  was  also  agreed  in  the 
Alavese  contract,  that  no  iron  foundries  should  be  esta- 
blished in  Alava  that  the  forests  might  not  be  wasted  ; 
that  the  Alcaldes  should  be  natives  of  Alava ;  that  the 
Hidalgos  residing  in  the  hamlets  next  to  Vitoria  should 
be  considered  as  nobles  of  Alava,  although  Vitoria  and 
Treviiio  were  specifically  exempted  from  the  operation 
of  that  article  which  precluded  the  King  of  Castile  from 
the  right  of  appointing  governors  to  the  Alavese  towns. 
It  was  also  stipulated  that  the  monasteries  and  property 
of  the  Alavese  should  be  their  own ;  a  clause  intelligible 
enough^  though  oddly  worded,  and  apparentlv  involving 
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a  truism,  but  which  only  implied  that  the  King  their 
lord  had  no  right  to  interfere  with  the  conventual  pro- 
perty, although,  as  patron,  he  possessed  the  privilege  of 
appointing  the  abbots.  If  I  were  inclined  to  swell  the 
catalogue  of  outrages  perpetrated  by  the  Queen's  Go- 
vernment upon  the  Basques,  I  might  dwell  upon  the 
decrees  which  have  suppressed  the  monastic  institutions 
in  Alava,  as  in  the  rest  of  Spain ;  a  direct  contravention 
of  an  ancient  fuero,  and  most  essential  article  of  the 
Union. 


*'  Estando  el  Rey  en  Bur- 
l^os,  le  vinieron  embaxadores 
de  aquella  parte  de  Canta- 
bria  6  Bizcaya  llamada  Ala- 
ba,  que  le  ofrecian  el  senorio 
de  aquella  tierra,  que  hasta 
entonces  era  Ubre,  acostum- 
bra'la  6.  vivir  per  si  misma 
con  propios  fueros  y  leyes 
excepto  Vitoria  y  Treviiio, 
que  mucho  tiempo  antes 
eran  de  la  Corona  de  Cas- 
tilla.  En  los  llanos  de  Ar- 
riaj^a  en  que  por  costum- 
bre  antigua  hacian  sus  con- 
cejos  y  juntas  dieron  la 
obediencia  al  Rey  en  per- 
sona :  alii  la  libertad  en  que 
por  tantos  siglos  se  mantu- 
vieron  inviolableniente,  de 
su  prop! a  y  espont&nea  vo- 
luntad,  la  pusieron^  debaxo 
de  la  ronfianza  y  senorio  del 
Rev  ;  concediuseles  k  su  in- 
stancia  que  viviesea  con  for- 
me al  fuero  de  Calahorra ; 
y  confirmoles  sus  privi- 
iegios  antiguos,  con  que 
6ti  cunservan  hasta  hoy  en 
uu  cstado  semejante  al  de 
la  libertad,  ca  no  se  les 
puedc    imponer   ni    hechar 


Mariana  states,  in  lib.  16, 
that  '*The  King  beinR  at 
Burgos  some  ambassadors 
from  that  part  of  Cantabria, 
or  Biscay,  called  Alaba, 
came  unto  him,  ofiering  hhn 
the  lordship  of  that  country, 
which  bad  been  free  till 
then,  accustomed  to  govern 
itself  with  its  own  fueros  and 
laws,  except  Vitoria  and 
Trevino,  which  long  be- 
fore belonged  to  the  Crown 
of  Castile.  On  the  plains 
of  Arriaga,  where,  in  con- 
formity with  'ancient  usages 
they  held  their  councils  and 
juntas,  and  gave  obedience 
to  the  King  in  person,  they, 
of  their  own  accord,  and  by 
their  own  spontaneous  will, 
placed  under  the  protec- 
tion and  seignory  of  the 
King,  the  Hberty  which  fbr 
so  many  centuries  they  had 
inviolably  maintained.  At 
their  own  requisition  he 
agreed  that  they  should  be 
governed  by  the  fuero  of 
Calahorra,  and  he  con- 
firmed their  ancient  privi- 
leges so  that  they  remain  at 
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nuevos  pechos  ni  alcabalas.  the  present  moraent  in  a 
De  todosestosconciertoshay  state  as  that  of  liberty,  be^ 
cartas  del  Rey  D.  Alonso,  cause  no  sort  of  tribute  nor 
data  en  Yitoria  &  dos  dias  de  excise  can  be  imposed  upon 
Abril  de  1332/*  them.     Of  all  these  cove- 

nants there  are  letters-pa- 
tent of  King  Don  Alonso, 
dated  at  Yitoria,  on  the  2nd 
of  April,  1332." 

Every  Biscayan  is  noble,  and  is  recognised  as  such  by 
the  law  in  every  province  of  Spain.  A  perfect  equality 
of  civil  rights  prevails  in  Biscay.  The  Biscayans  are 
all  equal  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  firom  the  tenant  of  the 
Casa  Solar  to  the  humblest  peasant  of  the  soil.  They 
participate  equally  in  the  benefit  of  their  fueros,  are 
equally  bound  by  the  law,  and  receive  the  same  measure 
of  justice. 

No  direct  taxes,  or  indirect  contributions,  were  levied 
upon  the  Biscayans  by  the  Spanish  Government.  The 
King,  as  lord,  had  the  following  rents,  as  expressed  in 
the  Aieros  of  Biscay : — "  The  Lords  of  Biscay  had 
always  on  certain  houses  and  lands,  in  all  the  towns  of 
Biscay,  a  fixed  annual  rent  and  cess ;  and  so  likewise 
they  have  in  the  iron  works  a  duty  of  sixteen  dineros 
viejos  on  every  hundred  weight  of  forged  iron,  and  on 
the  monasteries  and  prevostships.  But  they  have  never 
had  any  alcavala,  or  duties  on  goods  passed  across  the 
mountains,  or  contributions ;  on  the  contrary,  the  Bis- 
cayans and  the  Hidalgos  of  Biscay,  and  the  inhabitants 
of  DurangOy  are  now  and  have  always  been  free  and 
exempt  from  every  contribution,  from  all  service,  from 
any  alcavala,  and  from  every  imposition  of  whatever 
nature  it  may  be." — Fueros  of  Biscay  Law,  4  Tit.  i. 

There  weie  no  custom-houses  established  along  the 
Biscayan  frontier  of  France,  and  the  Spanish  Government 
were  unable  to   impose  such  a  restriction  upon  their 
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trade  as  long  as  it  respected  the  Aieros  of  Biscaj.  This 
exemption  is  one  of  the  greatest  privileges  enjoyed  by 
the  Basques ;  hut  it  has  heen  assailed  by  the  Queen's 
Government  in  that  spirit  of  wanton  aggression  which 
has  characterised  her  policy  towards  the  Basques. 

The  King's  troops  cannot  enter  the  province  upon 
any  pretext  whatever,  either  in  time  of  peace  or  war. 
A  special  permission  from  the  General  Junta  may, 
under  peculiar  circumstances,  justify  such  a  proceeding. 

The  Parliament,  or  General  Junta  of  Biscay,  is 
composed  of  the  Corregidors  and  three  Lieutenant-Cor- 
regidors,  appointed  by  the  Crown,  but  not  empowered  to 
vote ;  six  Regidores,  officers  elected  by  the  Junta,  and  in 
some  degree  resembling  our  aldermen  ;  the  two  popular 
tribunes,  chosen  also  by  the  Junta,  and  the  deputies 
sent  from  the  towns,  villages,  hamlets,  and  scattered 
houses  of  the  lordship. 

The  deputies  assemble,  on  the  day  of  convocation,  be- 
neath the  celebrated  tree  of  Guernica,  and  take  their 
seats  on  benches  of  stone.  The  arms  of  Castile  glitter 
above  the  seat  occupied  by  the  Lord  of  Biscay,  or  by 
the  deputy  Corregidor,  who,  for  many  generations  past, 
has  always  presided  in  his  place,  and  the  arms  of  Biscay 
arc  displayed  al)ove  the  opposite  seat  of  the  popular  tri- 
bunes. After  the  customary  forms  and  oaths,  the  De- 
puties enter  the  church ;  but  before  they  commence  the 
labours  of  the  Session,  they  institute  an  inquiry  into  the 
list  of  Deputies  returned.  With  a  simplicity  worthy  of 
the  patriarchal  times,  they  pass  under  a  brief  review  the 
name  of  every  deputy,  to  ascertain  that  he  is  pure  and 
unspotted  in  his  general  character,  as  no  vicious  man,  in 
their  opinion,  should  legislate  for  a  free  and  virtuous  state. 
And  indeed  they  have  well  deserved  the  love  of  their 
country.  Tliey  do  not  bear  the  name  of  deputies,  as  in 
other  states,  but  are  called,  and  have  been  known  im- 
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memorially,  in  Biscay,  as  the  Guizon-onaCy  or  good  men 
of  the  land;  a  touching  proof  of  the  integrity  with 
which  they  have  exercised  their  functions  from  genera- 
tion to  generation,  and  of  the  perfect  confidence  reposed 
in  them  by  their  contented  fellow-countrymen.  What 
a  tale  of  virtuous  government  and  real  sympathy  be- 
tween the  people  and  their  representatives  is  disclosed 
in  this  single  and  simple  expression  of  popular  good 
will! 

"  No  order  of  the  Spanish  Government  is  directly 
received  by  the  Basque  Parliament.**    p.  217. 

Any  Royal  order  sent  from  Castile  to  Biscay  is  ad- 
dressed to  the  Corregidor,  and  is  presented  by  this  officer 
to  the  members  of  the  permanent  deputation,  by  whom 
it  is  referred  to  the  popular  tribunes.  If  the  order  is 
confirmed  by  their  sanction,  it  is  carried  into  effect ;  if 
disapproved  by  them,  it  remains  a  dead  letter. 

"  Deputies  confirm  or  condemn  the  order** 

p.  218. 

On  questions  of  very  doubtful  or  difficult  decision  the 
Deputies  sometimes  request  the  presence  of  the  Fathers 
of  their  country,  Patricios  de  Biscay  a,  men  so  called  from 
the  great  consideration  in  which  they  are  held.  They 
are,  generally  speaking,  individuals  of  high  personal  cha- 
racter, who,  now  perhaps  retired  from  public  life,  have 
yet  taken  an  active  part  in  the  Junta,  have  belonged  to 
the  permanent  deputation,  are  profoundly  versed  in  the 
laws  of  their  country,  and  are  considered,  from  their 
known  opinions,  and  from  the  past  habits  of  their  lives, 
as  strongly  disposed  to  maintain,  in  all  their  integrity, 
the  ancient  fueros  of  the  land. 
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*l  During  the  irUervcU  which  elapses  between  the  dose 
of  the  Session  and  the  re-assembling  of  Parliament, 
the  administration  of  public  affairs  is  vested  in  a 
Commission  residing  at  BilboaV     p.  218. 

The  permanent  commission  supeiintend  the  oollectiou 
of  the  contributions,  manage  the  expenditure  both  in  the 
ciril  and  military  departments,  and  administer  justice. 
Their  proceedings  have,  however,  no  legal  eflect,  unless 
sanctioned  by  one  at  least  of  the  popular  tribunes,  who 
are  bound  to  scrutinize  their  measures  with  great  severity, 
that  no  act  may  be  committed,  either  purposely  or  anin- 
tentionally,  directly  or  indirectly,  against  the  liberties 
of  the  land.  The  deputation  are  comjielled  to  publish, 
a  fortnight  before  the  re-assembling  of  the  Junta,  a 
detailed  statement  of  the  course  pursued  during  their 
administration,  and  are  bound  to  send  copies  of  the 
document  to  every  member  of  parliament.  When  the 
Junta  meets,  a  discussion  generally  arises  with  refer- 
ence to  some  part  of  their  conduct,  upon  which  the 
tribunes  appear,  and  freely  take  part  in  the  debates. 
The  tribuneship,  it  may  be  observed,  is  in  Biscay  a  post 
of  great  trust  and  distinction,  becauee  the  liberties  of 
the  subject  may  be  materially  affected  by  a  skilful  or 
incompetent  discharge  of  the  duties  annexed  to  the  office. 

The  General  Junta  of  Biscay  assembles  every  two 
years ;  that  of  Guipuzcoa  every  year,  in  the  month  of 
July,  and  that  of  Alava  three  times  in  the  course  of 
every  year.  The  provincial  fiieros  were  for  ages  the 
common  law  of  the  land,  and  were  only  reduced  to 
writing  in  1452,  in  the  reign  of  Juan  the  Second,  by  a 
commission  appointed  for  that  purpose.  In  the  follow- 
ing century  the  Biscayan  code,  as  1  have  already  ob- 
served, was  reformed,  printed,  and  recognised,  in  its 
amended  state,  by  the  Emperor  Charles  the  Fifth,  as  the 
established  law  of  the  land. 
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As  far  as  it  is  possible  to  ascertain  the  truth  at  so 
Iremote  a  period,  it  appears  that  Zenon,  Lord  of  Biscay^ 
had  two  daughters,  one  of  whom  was  married  to  Arista^ 
King  of  Navarre,  and  the  other  Dona  liiiga,  the  heiress 
of  Biscay,  to  Don  Lope  Zuria)  son  of  one  of  the  most 
powerful  nobles  of  Biscay.  We  are  told,  that  on  ac* 
count  of  the  "  noble  qualities  and  great  valour  which 
he  displayed  in  the  battle  and  victory  of  Arrigoriaga,  he 
was  chosen  as  their  Lord  by  the  Biscayaus  assembled 
under  the  tree  of  Guernica,  on  condition  that  he  would 
swear  to  maintain  their  rights  and  privileges.  Garibay^ 
speaking  of  this  transaction,  observes^  '*  Refieren  mas, 
que  asseutado  con  el  bus  fueros  y  orden  que  adelante 
havran  de  tener,  commenzd  el  dicho  ano  d  ser  Senor 
de  Bizcaya,"  ix.  cap.  22.  Navarro  also  states,  '*  Y  loa 
Biscaynos  assentaron  con  el  sus  fueros  leyes  y  usos  y  le 
tomaron  por  su  Senor,  ni  absoluto  ni  soberano  sino  con 
sus  leyes  y  condiciones  y  con  pacto  de  ellas  le  juraron 
por  tal  el  mis  mo  ano,"  cap.  1.  [The  Biscay  ans  core- 
nanted  with  him  with  respect  to  their  fueroSy  their  laws^ 
and  their  customs^  and  chose  him  as  their  Lord^  not 
as  their  absolute  or  sovereign  master^  but  with  laws  to 
bind  him^  and  'with  stipulations^  and  with  an  agreement 
to  observe  them,  they  swore  to  him  as  to  their  lord  thai 
very  year,^  Carmona  states,  "  Viscayni  dominum  et 
principem  sibi  assumpserunt  Zuriam  non  tamen  abso^ 
lute  Bed  certis  adhibitis  pactionibus  quibus  eximia  sibi 
privilegia  Biscay  ni  reserbabant  quae  retulit  Gutierres." 
Aut.  24.  Gutierres  confirms  this  statement,  and  spe^^ 
cifies  the  privileges,  lib.  iii. 

From  these  statements,  and  from  the  accounts  of 
other  early  writers,  who  concur  in  the  assertion,  that 
when  Lope  de  Zuria  was  chosen  by  the  Biscayans  as 
their  lord,  he  swore  to  observe  their  privileges,  as  then 
established,  it  may  be  inferred,  that  when  those  old 
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chroniclers  wrote,  the  rights 
and  lost,  perhBpe  even  then,  i 
Biscnyan  fuems  were  therefo 
ihe  conimoTi  law  of  the  knd  : 
bably  the  oldest  ia  the  worl 
subjcet  to  thoK  viciBsitudei! 
inetilutions.  Ab  the  Hi^hk 
never  overrun  by  B  foreign 
usign  any  date  to  the  commi 
The  Biecayans  were  to  j 
Hnd  BUFTOuiided  them  with  i 
Klancc,  that  they  eompclled  t1 
lo  llic  lordship,  to  take  the  ( 
of  Biscay,  in  four  dilTerent  p 
the  Book  of  the  Fueroa.  ^ 
the  oath,  "  A  Us  puertas  dc 
then,  in  ilic  words  of  the  fu 
Still  Enictrio  CeJadua  de  La 
del  Clerigo  Sacerdote  que  lei 
iro  Senor   consagjudo   en    1 

Arbol  de  ella,  donde  se  ace 
de  Bizcaya,  ha  de  jurat  e  COii 
privilegioH  e  franquezas  e  fi 
dichos  Bizcaynoa  han,  v  tien 
Rey  y  de  los  Senorea  passad 
mandnr  tener  y  giiardar  . 
villa  de  Bermeo  donde  en  f 
villa  y  ante  el  Altar  de 
ende  el  Clerigo  Sacerdote 
nianoa  ci  Cuerpo  de  Dios 
la  mano  en  el  dichu  Altar,  e 
2  del  Titulo,  1.— The  oaili  ^ 
by  the  new  lord  before  the 
•tndei  circumstances  of  great 
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church  and  juradera  of  San  Emetrio ;  thirdly,  beneath 
the  tree  of  Guernica;  and,  lastly,  in  the  juradera  of 
Santa  Eufemia. 

I  have  observed,  that  from  the  time  of  Lope  de  Zuria 
till  1 105,  the  Lords  of  Biscay  were  chosen  by  the  people; 
so  it  is  stated  by  some  authors;  at  the  same  time  it 
appears,  as  far  as  I  can  discover,  that  the  Biscayans 
almost  invariably  elected  the  son  of  the  late  lord. —  Ga- 
ribay^  lib.  xii. ;  Navar^  cap.  13;  HenaOy  lib.  iii. 

The  author  of  the  Escudo,  speaking  of  Don  Juan 
the  First,  observes,  "  That  he  proceeded  in  person  to 
Biscay,  and  took  the  oaths  in  the  church  of  Santa  Maria, 
of  Guernica,  and  promised,  for  himself  and  his  descend- 
ants, that  he  would  maintain  their  fueros,  usages,  cus- 
toms, franchises,  and  liberties.  In  the  same  form,  and 
with  the  same  stipulation  as  to  their  liberties,  he  united, 
at  a  subsequent  time,  the  lordship  to  the  royal  crown  of 
Castile,  to  be  separated  no  more." 

Lope  Garcia  states,  '^  He  (Don  Juan)  annexed  or 
appropriated  (apropi6)  Biscay  to  the  royal  crown, 
binding  himself  in  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  and  in 
Santa  Eufemia  to  maintain  their  usages,  customs,  fran* 
chises,  and  liberties,"  and  afterwards  states  that  it  was 
made  a  matter  of  solemn  compact  that  Biscay  should 
never  more  be  separated  from  his  crown. — lib.  xxi. 

Garibay  observes,  that  from  the  time  of  the  Union, 
the  Lordship  of  Biscay  remained  for  ever  incorporated 
with  the  crown.  (Dende  este  ano  en  adelante  qued6 
perpetuamcnte  incorporado  en  la  Corona,  lib.  xix.) 

"  Upon  which  Bilbao  and  other  towns  protested,'*^ 

p.  233. 

The  people  of  Bilbao  seem  to  have  protested  against 
Don  Juan's  order  for  the  erection  of  the  town  of  Mira* 
valles,  in  virtue  of  their  fuero,   Ley  viii.  tit.  L  "  Que 
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havian  fuero,  uso  y  costumbre,  qae  por  quanto  todos  lotf 
montes,  asos  y  Exidos  son  de  los  Hijos-Dalgo  y  Pueblos 
de  Bizcaya  y  villa  ninguna  non  se  puede  bacer.'*  The 
order  does  not,  bowever,  under  tbe  circumstances  of  the 
case,  appear  to  bave  been  considered  any  infraction  of 
tbe  Biscayan  privileges. 

**  And  theriy  leaving  the  ciiy^  the   King   (^Hmry  the 
Third)  travelled  onwards   till   he  reached  a  spot 
called,  in  the  Basque  language^  Arecfuibalaga,**    p. 
236. 
Mariana,  Henao,    and  otber  writers   allude  to  thii 

journey,  and    communicate   different  pmnts  of  detail. 

Graribay  gives  the  longest  account  :— 

*'  He  went  to  tbe  fleM  of 
Arecbabalaga.  There  the 
whole  of  Biscay  assembled 
in  quadrillas,  in  bands,  and 
in  heimandades*  and  asked 
the  King  to  swear  to  observe 
their  fueros  and  pririleges, 
and  on  bis  answering  that 
it  was  his  will  so  to  do.  King 
Henry  was  received  as  Lord 
of  Biscay,  and  they  kissed 
his  hands;  and  proceeding 
together  to  the  church  of  the 
town  of  Larravezua,  as  tbe 
ancient  Lords  of  Biscay  bad 
done,  he  swore  on  tbe  altar 
to  maintain  their  fueros. 
After  dinner,  tbe  Kin$(  went 
to  the  town  of  Guernica . . . 
On  thefoUowini?  day  be  went 
to  the  town  of  Bermeo,  and 
there  he  swore,  in  the  Church 
of  Santa  Euphemia,  to  main- 
tain the  privileges   of  that 

town  and  its  hamlets 

Having  returned  to  Guer- 
nica, great  feuds  arose,  some 
asking  the  heplo  and  otbcn 


Garibay,  diet  lib.  xv.  cap. 
40,  ibi.  "  Fuesse  al  Campo 
de  Arecbabalaga.  En  aquel 
sitio  juntandose  toda  Viz- 
caya  en  quadrillas,  Vandos, 
y  Hermandades,  pidieron  al 
Rey,  que  les  Jurasse  sus 
fueros,  y  privilegios,  y  re- 
spondiendo  que  le  placia  . . . 
fue  el  Rey  D.  Enriaue  reci- 
bido  por  Senor  de  Vizcaya, 
y  le  besaron  las  manos;  y 
passando  con  61  k  la  Iglesia 
de  la  Villa  de  Larravezua, 
segun  la  costumbre  antigua 
de  los  Senores  de  Vizcaya, 
jur6  en  el  altar  los  fueros. 
Despues  de  comer  fue  el 
Rey  &  la  villa  de  Guernica 
...  en  el  dia  si^uiente  ido 
a  la  villa  de  Bermeo,  jur6 
en  la  Iglesia  de  Santa  Eu- 
femia  los  privilegios  de 
aquella  Villa,  y  su  Tierra. 
Prosigue  diciendo,que  buel- 
to  k  Guernica  huvo  alii 
grandes  diferencias,  los  unos 
pidiendo  el  riepio,  y  los  otros 
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opposing  it;  but  as  the 
greatest  number  were  for  it* 
the  n>p/o*  was  finally  intro- 
duced in  Biscay  in  this  year, 
with  the  sanction  of  the  JCing 
Don  Henrique,  while  sitting 
under  the  tree,  and  in  the 
usual  place,  at  Guernica/* 


Oontradiciendo,  y  4  lo  ulti- 
mo, porque  la  mayor  parte 
pedia,  se  introducio  en  Viz- 
caya  el  riepto  en  este  aiio, 
en  el  qual  les  ooncedi6  el 
Rey  Don  Enrique,  estando 
asscntado  so  el  Arbol,  y 
Lugar  acostumbrado  de 
Guernica." — El  Padre  Ma- 
riana, lib.  xix.,  cap.  1.;  El 
Padre  Henao,  lib.  i.,  cap  61, 
oon  Pedro  Barrantes,  en  la 
Chronica  de  este  Rey. 

The  calamities  of  the  time,  the  lawless  acts  of  the 
feudal  chiefs,  and  the  excesses  of  the  numerous  bands 
that  overran  the  country,  induced  the  inhabitants  of  the 
towns  and  cities  to  unite  and  form  associations  for  the 
protection  of  life  and  property.  These  institutions, 
known  as  the  Hermandades,  or  Brotherhoods,  were  ce- 
lebrated for  the  efficiency  of  their  organization.  The 
captains  were  gentlemen  of  high  character ;  the  lieute- 
nants were  the  richest  inhabitants,  and  the  soldiers  the 
most  approved  citizens  of  the  towns.  They  had  power 
to  punish  robbers  by  the  most  summary  process,  and  to 
pursue  offenders  beyond  the  limits  of  the  province.  Any 
citizen,  who  refused  to  become  a  member  of  the  frater- 
nity, when  invited,  was  placed  beyond  the  pale  of  their 
protection.     These  Hermandades  were  confirmed  by  the 

*  The  word  riepto  puixled  me  extremely,  and  for  some  time  I 
coald  not  dincover  iU  exact  import  fiom  any  Spaniaril ;  it  was, 
however,  explained  to  roe  by  SeSor  Jos6  de  Alcala,  of  Ring*!! 
College,  London ;  a  gentleman  who  combines  the  most  profound 
attainments  with  the  highest  honour  and  integrity,  to  whose  in« 
formation  I  am  indebted  on  many  historical  poiuts,  and  whose 
acquaintance  I  have  experienced  much  gratidcatioxi  in  making. 
Jiieptoy  and  sometimes  reptot  was  the  old  orthography  for  the  word 
now  written  reto,  from  the  word  retar^  which  means  to  accuse  a 
noble  of  an  infamous  action  in  the  presence  of  the  King,  calling 
upon  him  to  make  a  full  confession  before  the  Sovereign,  or  to 
meet  hin  challenger  in  mortal  combat,  when,  how,  and  where  thf 
King  might  please  to  direct* 
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KiDgf  and  were  at  one  period  much  renowned  for  their 
courage  and  activity. 

Extract  from  a  clause  of  a  royal  Cedula,  issued  by 
Henry  the  Third : — '*  Bien  sabedes  como  el  dicho  mi 
Senorio  dc  Biscaya  es  apartado  sobre  si  en  bus  fiieros  e 
Ubertades,"  &c. 

••  The  Queen- Regent  took  the  following  oath  on  th/s 
14th  of  July,  1407."     p.  241. 

**  Juramento  de  la  Sefiora  Reyna  Madre :  Primeramente 
la  dicha  Senora  Reyna  Madre  del  dicho  Senor  Rev, 
assi  eomo  su  Tutora,  6  Regidora  de  sus  Reynos  Jur6  en 
la  Cruz  6  Santos  Evangelius,  tanendo  oorporalmente  con 
tus  manos,  de  guardar  a  Viicaya,  Villas,  6  Tierra-llana,  c 
k  Ids  Fijos-Dulgo.  6  k  todos  lea  Vecinos  6  Momdores  de 
ella  sus  Fueros,  ^  buenos  uses,  ^  buenas  costumbrss,  ^ 
privilegios,  6  Quaderaos,  Ordenanzas,  Franquezas,  Liber- 
tades,  Gracias,  ft  Mercedes,  6  Ticrras,  segun  que  mejor,  e 
mas  cumplidamente  les  fue  guardado  en  tiempo  de  Dona 
Constanza,  6.  delos  otros  Reyes,  6  Seiiores,  que  despues  fasta 
aqui  ban  side  de  Vizcaya.  E  clla  en  nombrc  del  dicbo  Senor 
Rey.  assi  como  su  Tutora,  assi  se  lo  confirmaba,  e  con- 
flrmo.  Y  prosigue,  Jurando  todo  lo  demas,  que  los  Vizcay- 
nos  bavian  pedido  per  su  carta,  cxceptuando  solamente, 
que  en  todo  acontecimiento  se  pagassen  los  derechos  de  la5 
Ferrerias ;  y  d{i  la  razon,  ibi.  Ca  estos  se  pagaron  siempre, 
y  se  deben  pagar,  assi  en  un  tiempo  como  eu  otro. " 

"  King  Henry  pledged  his  faith  to  maintain  to  Biscay 
all  its  fueros  and  privileges,^'     p.  243. 

"  Father  Henao,  in  chap. 
6 1  of  the  1  St  book,  num.  6  :^ 
But  in  order  to  show  to  them 
that  his  intention  and  will 
has  been,  and  still  is,  to 
preserve  to  them  their  said 
privileges,  fueros,  usages, 
and  customs,  he  swore  and 
did  swear,  and  promised  and 
did  promise  by  bis  royal 
word,  as  King  and  as  Lord, 


•*  El  P.  Henao  en  el. 
cap.  Ixi.del  lib.  1,  num,  6  : — 
Pcro  porque  ellos  vicssen, 
que  su  intencion,  e  voluntad, 
era,  e  es  de  les  guardar  los 
dichos  sus  Privilegios,  Fue- 
roe,  usos,  e  costumbres  .... 
que  juraba,^  juro,  prometia, 
e  prometio  por  su  fee  Real, 
como  Rey,  c  Seilor  de  guar- 
par,  ^  mandar  guardar  k  las 
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(licbas  Villas,  €  Lugares,  6 
Tierra-llana  (le  el  dicno  Con- 
dado,  6  Senorio  de  Vizcaya, 
d  k  todos  los  Cavalleros,  6 
Escudero8,  6  Fijos-Dalgo  de 
ella  todos  sus  Privilegios,  e 
Fuero8«  ^  usos  buenos,  € 
buenas  costumbrcs,  c  el 
Fuero,  e  Quaderno,  por 
donde  se  rigen,  e  goviernan, 
('•  deben  ser  regidos,  ^  gover- 
nados,  c  sus  Libertades,  6 
Mercedes  ^  Tierras,  6  la 
libranza  de  ellas.  Item,  que 
8U  Sefloria,  cessante  otras 
arduas  necessidades,  lo  mas 
presto  que  podri,  ir^  perso- 
nalmente  k  la  dicba  Tierra, 
e  Condadu  de  Vizcaya,  6  les 
far^  su  Jura  acostumbrada 
en  aquellos  Lugares,  que  se 
debe  facer." 


to  keep  and  to  order  to  be 
maintained  to  tbe  said  towns, 
villages,  and  low-lands  of  tbe 
county  and  lordsbip  of  Bis- 
cay, and  to  all  the  Knights, 
Shieldbearers,  and  Fijos- 
Dalgos  of  the  same,  all  their 
privileges  and  fueros,  and 
good  customs,  and  tbe  writ- 
ten ordinances  by  which  they 
are  governed  and  ought  to 
be  governed,  and  their  liber- 
ties, grants,  lands,  and  the 
free  use  of  the  same.  Also, 
that  his  lordship,  as  soon  an 
other  pressing  affairs  permit^ 
will  repair  in  person  to  the 
said  land  and  county  of  Bis- 
cav,  and  will  take  the  usual 
oath  in  those  places  where 
it  ought  to  be  taken.'* 


'*  And  actually^  in  1457,  King  Henry  went  to  Biscay, 
and  took  the  usual  oaths.**     p.  243. 


"  Cedula  del  Juramento 
del  Sen  jr  D.  Enrique  Quarto, 
en  Santa  Maria  la  Antigua, 
cerca  de  la  Villa  de  Guer- 
nica {i  10  de  Marzo  ano 
1457: — Estando  ende  pre- 
sente  el  muy  alto,  6  muy 
poderoso  Senor  el  Rey  D. 
Enrique,  Rey  de  Castilla,  ^ 
de  Leon  .  .  Dixeron  al  dicho 
Seiior  Rey,  que  por  quanto 
es  de  Fuero,  6  uso,  ^  cos- 
tumbre,  quando  viene  Senor 
nuevamente  en  Vizcaya  re- 
cibir  el  Senorio  de  ella,  el 
tal  Senor  les  ha  de  facer  Ju- 
ramento ...  el  dicho  Senor 
Rey  dixo,  que  ^1  era  alii 
venido  d  facer  el  dicho  Ju- 
ramento, e  que  le  placia  de 


"  Formula  of  the  oath 
taken  by  Don  Henrique  IV. 
in  the  church  of  Santa  Ma-* 
ria  la  Antigua,  near  the 
town  of  Guernica,  on  the 
lOthofMarch,  1467  :— 'The 
high  and  powerful  iJord  Don 
Henrique,  King  of  Castile 
and  Leon,  there  present .  .  . 
They  said  to  his  highness, 
that  according  to  the  fueros, 
usages,  and  customs,  when 
a  new  Lord  comes  to  Biscay 
to  receive  the  Lordship 
thereof,  such  a  Lord  has  an 
oath  to  take  ....  The  said 
Lord  the  King  said,  that  he 
was  come  there  to  take  the 
said  oath,  and  that  it  was 
his  pleasure  so  to  do;  and 
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lo  facer :  €  luego  dixo,  que 
jttraba  ^  jur6  k  Diot,  6  &. 
Suita  Maria,  ^  &  laa  pala- 
braa  de  lot  Santoa  Evange- 
Uoa,  d6  quier  que  estaban  € 
&.  la  senal  de  la  Cruz  que  con 
ta  mano  derecha  corporal- 
mente  tani6,  la  qual  fue  to- 
mada  del  altar  Mayor  de  la 
dicha  Iglesia,  con  un  Cruci- 
fixo  en  ella,  de  puardar  k 
todoa  log  dichos  Cavalleros, 
Kicuderos,  Fijos  Dalgu,  6 
Labradorefl,  6  otras  Penionas 
de  qualquier  estado,  calidad, 
6  oondicion  que  scan  del 
Senorio  de  Vizcaya  sus  Fue- 
itM,  e  Privilejos,  buenos  usee, 
€  buenas  cottumbres,^  Fran- 
qiiezas,  c  Libertades,  (:  Mer- 
cedes, 6  Tierras,  e  officios* 
aaai,  ^  segiin  que  mejor,  6 
mas  cumplidamente  les  fue- 
ron  guardados,  en  tiempo  del 
Senor  D.  Juan  de  Gloriosa 
memoria,  su  Padre,  y  de  los 
otros  Reyes,  y  Seiiores  que 
fasta  aqui  fueron,  e  ovicron 
en  Vizcaya,**  &c 


tben  he  said,  that  he  air<M 
and  did  swear  before  Godi 
and  before  the  Holy  St 
Marv,  and  by  the  words  of 
the  boly  GioApels,  wherever 
they  might  be,  and  by  the 
sign  of  the  Cross,  whieb  be 
touched  bodily  with  hts  ovu 
right  hand,  (that Cross  whieh 
was  brought  from  the  high 
altar  of  the  said  church,  with  a 
crucifix  on  it,)  to  maintain  to 
all  the  said  Knights  Shield- 
bearers,  Fvos-Dalgos,  far* 
mors,  and  labourers,  and  all 
other  persons  of  whatsoeter 
state,  quality,  or  conditioa 
they  might  be  in  the  Lud- 
ship  of  Biscay,  their  fueros 
and  privilegest  good  usages 
and  custom  s«  franchises  and 
liberties,  grants,  lands,  and 
official  appointments,  as  well 
and  as  fully  as  the  same  was 
preserved  to  them  in  the 
time  of  the  King  Don  Joan 
of  blessed  memory,  bis  fa- 
ther,  and  of  tiie  other  Kings 
and  Lords  of  Biscay,  till  the 
present  time,* "  &c. 


"  tVfien  the  Biscayans  were  alarmed  by  a  rumcnr  thai 
he  had  granted  certain  lands  in  Biscay  to  some  Cas- 
tilians,  he  issued  a  manifesto,  in  tofiich  he  assured 
the  Biscayans  he  had  not  granted  tJie  lands  in  ques* 
tion.''     p.  243. 


**  Fue  despachada  esta 
Real  Cedula  en  Segovia  ^ 
19,  de  Julio  alio  U70 : — 
Sepades,  que  yo  estoy  in- 
formado  que  algunas  per- 
sonals han  dicho,  6  divul- 
gado,  que  yo  he  dado,  6  fecho 
Merced  de   esse   dicho  mi 


"  This  royal  order  was 
signed  at  Segovia  on  the 
19th  of  July,  1470:— Know, 
&c.,  that  I  am  informed 
some  persons  have  said  and 
announced  that  I  have  given 
as  gifts  to  some  gentlemen, 
and    persons,  some    towDs« 


(ktn^ido,  e  Tierrn-llBna,  y  rilU)^,  and  lands  ofthiam^ 

Encartaciones,  y  de  alrunas  country,  my  low-lands  and 

ViUaa,  y  I.ugsrea.  y  TierrM  privileged   places,  and   that 

de  (\  k  algunos  C^ralleros,  I  have  separated  and  divided. 


y  pereones ;  7  que  lo  he 
apartado,  6  dividido,  6quiero 
apartar,  6  dividir  de  mi  Co- 
rona Real :  ite  que  Tosotros 
podiodes  recibir  alguna  alte- 
'  ncion  ;  y  porque  yo  non  di, 
ni  he  beclio  meti^  de  esse 
dieho  mi  Condado  .  .  .  ni  tal 
por  peosamiento  mepassd; 
antea  norqne  esse  dicho  mi 
Condado  es  una  de  lai  mas 
noUes  Provincias  de  mis 
Reynos ;  i  uno  de  ios  mis 
Titulot,  y  por  ser  por  si  tan 
mMe,  (■■  Frontera  con  loa 
Reynos  Coraarcanos  .  . .  si- 
empre  ha  sido,  y  es  mi  vo- 
luntod,  que  eese  dicho  mi 
Condado.  sea,  6  permaneica 
todavia  en  la  dieha  ml  Co- 
ronal Reat.^queno  sepueda 
dividir,  ni  apartar  de  ella. 
I^>r  ends,  porque  vosotros 
mas  ciertos,  J  seKuros  de 
ello,  i  heyaia  entendido  ser 
assi  cumplid^ti  b.  mi  Servieio, 
y  k  honor  de  la  dicha  mi 
Corona  Real  mi,  merced  es 
de  maudar  6  ordenar,  y 
por  la  presents  ordeno  i 
mando,''  &c. 

*'  Oath  taken  hy  the  Princess  Isabella."  p.  249. 
"  Yo.  coroo  Princesa  y  Seiiora  de  las  dichus  Villas  y  Tierra 
liana  del  dicho  Condado  e  Senorio  de  Biscaya,  con  las  En- 
cartaciones  y  bus  adhcrencias  hago  pleytu  omenage  una, 
dos,  e  tres  veces,  una,  dos.  e  trea  VDres,  una,  dos,  e  tres 
veceo.  Begun  Fuero  e  costumbre  de  Espana  en  manos  de 
Gomez  Manrique,  Cavallero  e  Home  e  Hijo  Dalgo,  que  d* 
mi  lo  recibe ;  a  juro  &  nuestro  Senor  Dios  y  4  la  Virgen 
Santa  Maris,  su  Madre  7  a  esta  lefial  de  la  Cruz  •{-•  Qu« 
oorporalmente  tango  con  mi  mano  derecha,  e  por  las  pala- 
bras  de  los  Santos  EvaDKoUos,  donds  quiera  que  estan,  de 


tlend  to  separate  and 
divide  the  same,  from  my 
royal  crown,  by  which  yoQ 
may  receive  detriment ; 
and  as  I  have  not  given  or 
made  any  grant  of  this  my 
county,  nor  even  thought  of 
so  doing;  as  on  the  contrary, 
considering  that  my  county 
is  one  of  the  noblest  pro- 
vinces of  my  kingdoms,  and 
one  of  my  titles  of  honour, 
and  as  it  is  BO  noble  in  itself 
and  borders  upon  foreign 
kingdoms  ....  it  has  always 
been,  and  it  is  tny  will,  that 
my  said  county  be,  and  con- 
tinue to  belong  to  jay  said 
Royal  Crown,  and  that  it 
be  not  divided  nor  separated 
from  it.  In  order,  therefore, 
that  you  may  be  sure  and 
convinced  of  it,  and  that  you 
may  know  it  is  essential  V> 
my  service,  and  to  the  ho- 
nour of  my  said  Royal 
Croicn.  it  is  my  pleasure 
to  order  and  command,  as 
hereby  I  command  and 
order,''  &c. 
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haver  por  ratos,  gratoa,  firmes  y  valederos,  para  agora  j  en 
todo  tiempo  los  dichos  Phvilegios  generales,  y  especialei, 
Fueros,  usoa,  y  costumbres,  franqueias,  e  libertades  de  lu 
dichas  Villas  y  Tierra  liana  del  dicho  Condado  y  Senorio  de 
Bixcaya,  con  las  Encartaciones.  Clausula  del  pleyto  omenage 
y  Juramento.'* 

The  translation  of  this  remarkable  oath  is  given  in 

the  text,  p.  249. 

"  King  Ferdinand  swore  to  mainicUn  their  priciieges.^* 

p.  250. 


**  La  fonna  del  Juramento 
fol.294.  Y  luegodixo.queju- 
raba,  y  jur6  k  Dios,  y  a  Santa 
Maria,  y  &  las  palabras  de  los 
Santos '  Evangelios  (donde 
quiera  que  estanX  y  &  la 
seoal  de  la  Cruz  4*  que  con 
su  mano  derecha  tan6  en 
una  Cruz  que  fue  tomada 
del  Altar  Mayor  de  la  dicha 
Iglesia  con  un  cruciBxo  en 
ella,  que  S.  A.  jurava,  y  con- 
firmava,  y  juro,  y  confimi6 
sus  Fueros,  y  Quadernos,  y 
buenos  usos,  y  buenas  cos- 
tumbres,  y  Privilegios,  y 
Franquezas,  y  Libertades,  y 
Mercedes,  y  Lanzas,  y  Tier- 
ras,  y  Oficios,  y  Monasteries, 

2ue  los  Cavalleros,  Escu- 
eros,  Hijos-Dalgo,  Labra- 
dores,  y  otras  personas,  de 
qualquier  estado  y  condicion 
que  sean,  dc  las  Villas,  y 
Tierra  liana,  y  Ciudad  de 
Orduiia  de  este  Condado  de 
Vizcaya,  y  Encartaciones, 
y  Durangueses,  segun  que 
mejor  les  fuc  guardado  en 
tiempo  de  los  otros  Reyes,  y 
Seiiores,  que  ban  sido  en  el 
dicho  Condado. 


**  The  formula  of  the  oath 
was  as  follows  (fol.  294): 
And  then  he  said,  that  be 
did  swear,  and  swore  befoce 
God  and  the  Holy  St.  Mary, 
and  by  the  words  of  the  Hdy 
Grospels,  wherever  they  may 
be,  and  by  the  sign  of  tbe 
Cross  *F-t  (here  he  touched 
with  his  right  hand  a  Cross 
with  a  Crucifix,  which  had 
been  brought  from  the  high 
altar  of  the  said  church,) 
that  he  did  swear  and  did 
confirm,  and  swore  to  pre- 
ser\'e  and  confirmed  their 
fueros,  their  written  laws, 
good  usages  and  customs, 
their  privileges,  franchises, 
and  liberties,  their  grants 
and  lanzas,  and  lands,  their 
otficial  appointments,  and 
monasteries,  to  the  Knights, 
the  Shieldbearers,  Fijos- 
Dalgo,  husbandmen,  and 
other  persons,  of  whatsoever 
condition  they  may  be,  of 
the  towns,  of  the  low  lands, 
and  city  of  Orduiia,  of  this 
county  of  Biscay,  and  of 
Durango,  and  of  the  privi- 
leged places,  as  well  and  as 
fully  as  they  had  been  pre- 
served to  them  in  the  time 
of  tbe  other  Kings  and  Lords 
of  the  said  county. 


"  Clansula  de  nuevo  Ju- 

ramento  preservativo  de  la 
Immunidad,  y  Liliertal  del 
Faero,  ful.  204:— Y  otrosi 
dixo,  que  juraba  yjur6.  que 
porquantodespueiiqueS.  A. 
Reyna,  vejendo  aus  necea- 
sidades,  )'  la  Guerra  injusta 
que  los  Reyes  de  Froiicia  y 
Portugal,  contra  bu  Real 
Pereona,  y  sus  Reynos  han 
movido ;  Ids  CavalleroB,  Ba- 
cuderoa,  y  Hijos-Dalgo,  y 
Duenas,  y  Doncellaa,  y  I^- 
bradores,  y  cada  uno  en  eu 
estado  de  los  Vecioua,  y 
Moradores  de  esle  ROtidado, 
y  Encaitaciones,  y  Duran- 
gueses,  con  gran  amor,  y 
lealtad  le  havian,  y  han  ser- 
vido  y  aeguido,  e  Hirven,  6 
aiguen,  C  poniendo  sus  per- 
soDao,  y  cau dales,  6  hacien- 
das &  lodo  rieego,  y  peligro, 
como  buenot,  y  lealea,  y 
senalados  Vassallus,  y  con 
aquella  obediencia,  i  S deli- 
dad,  i  lealtad,  aue  le  son 
lenidoB,  e  obligadoB,  y  aun 
de  mai,  ^  atlende  de  lo  que 
BUS  Fucros,  i  Privilegios  les 
obligalian,  y  aprcmiaban ; 
y  por  lanto,  que  juraba,  y 
jur6,  6  declaro  que  por  los 
tale!jtaiiKrandes,£  tanaltoa, 
^  seiialadoa  EervJcios,  que 
anai  si  lo  han  hechc,  y  hacen 
de  cada  un  dia,  6  le  querr&n 
bacer  de  aqui  adelante,  ansi 
por  mar,  cuino  por  Tierra  .  . 

dan.  ni  se  puedan  entender, 
nt  interpretar,  que  ban  que- 
brantado,  ni  ido,  ni  venido 
contra  los  dicbos  Fueros,  6 
Privilegios,  6  uwa,  i  ooc- 
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"  Formula  of  a  new  oath 
for  the  prescn-ation  of  the 
immunity  and  liberty  of  the 
fuero,  fill.  294  :— Moreover 
the  said  and  swore  that  ioas- 
iiiucb  as  her  Hlt;hness  the 
Queen,  seeing  that  during 
the  time  of  her  difficulties  and 
the  unjust  war  carried  on  by 
the  Kings  of  France  and  of 
Portugal  against  her  royal 
per'ion  and  her  kingdoms,  tbe 
Knights,  Sliieldbearers.  Fi- 
jos-Dalgod.Dameiand  Dam- 
sels, and  husbandmen,  and 
all  in  their  severalstalions,  of 
the  families  and  inhabitants 
of  Ibis  county,  of  the  privi- 
leged towns  and  of  Durango, 
have  served  and  followed 
her  with  great  love  and 
loyalty,  and  do  still  serve 
and  follow  ber,  exposing 
their  penions  and  possessioot 
to  great  risk  and  peril,  like 
good,  loy  a1 ,  and  d  isttnguished 
vassals,  not  only  with  that 
obedience,  Adelity,  and  loy- 
alty to  which  they  are  bound, 
but  with  a  leal  beyond  what 
their  fueros  and  privileges 
prescribe  and  call  upon  them 
to  show ;  she,  therefore, 
swore  ami  declared,  that 
with  respect  to  those  great, 
and  high,  and  distinguished 
services  which  they  have 
performed,  and  are  still  per- 
forming every  day,  and  those 
which  they  may  yet  achieve 
-  by  sea  and  by  land  .  ,  ,  it 
shall  not  be  looked  upon, 
nor  understood,  nor  consi- 
dered, or  in  any  way  inter- 
preted,  that  they  have  in- 
fringed upon   their  right*. 
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tumbres,  €  Franquezas,  6 
Libertades  . . . .  S.  A.  no  se 
Uamar&  k  |>088e88ion,  ni  les 
mandarft,  ni  apremiari  en 
ning^n  tiempo,  ni  por  alguna 
manera,  que  le  hagan  los 
dichoa  Mcrvicios  •  •  •  •  y  Por 
tanto,  que  todos  los  dicnos 
aua  Fueros,  y  buenos  usos, 
6  ooatumbrest  6  Libertadea, 

3ue  S.  A.  le«  bavia,  6  ha 
urado,  y  conflrmado,  les 
finqnen,  y  queden  firmes,  y 
en  su  fuena,  6  vigor  para  en 
adelante/* 


nor  exceeded  or  acted  agaiiist 
the  said  fueros  and  privi- 
leges, usages  and  customs, 
franchises  and  liberties  . . . 
Her  Highness  will  not  cod- 
sider  such  senrices  as  due  to 
her  at  any  time,  nor  will 
compel  them  at  any  period 
in  any  way  to  perform  them. 
.  .  .  And,  therefiNre,  that  all 
those  fueros,  and  good  usasfes 
and  customn,  and  liberties 
which  her  Highness  has 
sworn  to  preserve  and  has 
confirmed,  shall  oontiniie 
and  remain  firm,  and  in 
ftill  force  and  vigour  for  the 
time  to  come/* 

Zurita  states,  that  *Mn  the  month  of  September, 
1473,  the  Corregidor  and  the  Alcaldes,  and  the  Presta- 
mero,  and  the  Lords  of  the  Justice,  and  the  Cavalleros, 
and  the  Hidalgos  of  the  county  and  lordship  of  Biscay, 
and  the  places  adhering  to  the  same,  assembled  in  the 
town  of  Bilbao;  and  the  King  of  Sicily  sent  a  cavalier 
of  his  house,  bearing  the  name  of  Alonzo  de  Mesa,  to 
stimulate  and  inspirit  them  to  remain  true  to  the  cause 
of  him,  their  lord,  and  the  Princess,  and  to  offer  them 
every  kind  of  favour  and  assistance,  because  the  Con- 
stable was  waging  against  them  a  cruel  war,  and  they 
were  sorely  persecuted,  because  they  had  transferred 
their  allegiance  to  the  Princes  (Ferdinand  and  Isabella) 
against  the  mandate  and  will  of  the  King,  Don  Henry." 
—Cap.  61,  lib.  xviii.  It  appears,  however,  that,  con- 
fiding in  their  own  resources,  and  determined  to  achieve 
their  own  liberation,  they  declined  even  the  assistance 
of  their  own  chosen  Lord.  The  result  of  the  struggle 
showed  that  these  brave  Biscayans  had  formed  no  erro- 
neous estimate  of  their  strength ;  and  one  of  thchr  wri- 
ters, alluding  to  this  contest,  and  to  other  circumatancet 
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connected  with  their  history,  observes,  with  becoming 
pride,  that  the  lordship  of  Biscay  has  been  always  so 
valiantly  defended  by  its  own  inhabitants,  and  at  their 
own  expense,  that  no  enemy  of  the  Spanish  crown  ever 
obtained,  by  force,  a  footing  on  that  soil. 

Zurita  observes,  with  respect  to  this  war,  "  Y  con 
cinco  quentos,  que  el  Rey  mand6  dar  al  Conde  de  Haro, 
para  que  les  hiciese  guerra,  junt6  mucha  gente  suya,  y 
lo6  otros  Grandes,  y  entrd  por  el  Condado  haciendo 
mucho  daiio ;  aunque  se  le  resisti6  por  los  Biscaynos  muy 
aDimosamente."— Cap.  61. 

Garibay  also  states,  '^  Sabido  por  el  Conde  de  Haro, 
la  buelta  de  Pedro  de  Avendano,  y  Juan  Alonzo  de 

Muxica  d  sus  casas juntando  apriesa  sus  gentes 

y  las  del  Conde  de  Salinas,  y  Don  Luis,  y  Don  Sancho 
de  Velasco  sus  hermanos,  y  de  otros  valedores,  entrd 
con  mucha  Cavalleria  en  Biscay  a.     Lo  mismo  hicieron 

el  Conde  de  Trevino  y  el  Adelantado dieron  ba- 

talla  en  Abril  27,  dia  Sabado  al  Conde  de  Haro, 
cerca  de  la  villa  de  Munguia  en  un  passo;  donde  el 
Conde  fue  vencido  por  la  Infanteria  Biscay  ana  habiendo 
peleado  ambas  partes  varonilmente.  Fueron  presos  el 
Conde  de  Salinas  y  Don  Luis  de  Velasco,"  &c.  Ma- 
riana, Henao,  and  Navarro,  confirm  this  statement. 

• 

"  The  King  J  our  Lordy  went  into  the  Church.** 

p.  250. 

We  are  told  that  the  Lord  Don  Ferdinand  presided 
over  the  General  Junta,  held  on  that  day,  under  the 
celebrated  tree.  There,  according  to  the  Cedula  Real, 
"  The  oath  was  taken  by  the  most  lofty,  the  most  re- 
splendent, and  the  most  powerful  Don  Ferdinand,  King 
of  Castile,  Leon,  Sicily,  and  Portugal,  and  First  Born 
of  Aragon." 
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"  Isabella  confirmed  their  rights  not  once  hut 
repeatedly,**     p.  251. 

Queen  Isabella  swore  to  maintain  the  liberties  of 
Biscay,  at  Bilbao,  on  the  5th  of  September,  1483 ;  on 
the  8th  of  the  same  month  at  Portugalette ;  on  the  i6th, 
at  the  church  of  San  Emetrio;  on  the  17th,  beneath  the 
famous  tree  of  Guernica;  on  the  lOth^at  Durango. 

The  wisdom  of  the  policy  pursued  towards  the  Basques 
by  the  Kings  of  Castile,  became  very  conspicuous  in 
the  time  of  the  Emperor  Charles  the  Fifth,     When,  in 
the  commencement  of  his  reign,  Yalladolid,  Segovia, 
Toledo,  and  almost  all  the  large  towns  of  the  kingdom, 
had  openly  joined  the  popular  league,  and  the  armies  of 
the  Commons  were  making  head  against  his  authority, 
the  Basques,  guaranteed  in  the  undisturbed  possession 
of  their  ancient  laws  and  liberties,  were  publicly  thanked 
by  that  sovereign,  not  only  for  the  peace  and  order  pre- 
served in  their  country,  but  for  the  faith  and  loyalty  of 
their  conduct  during  that  trying  conjuncture.  If  Charles 
the  Fifth,  at  his  accession  to  the  throne  of  Spain,  had 
encroached   upon  the  liberties   of  the  Basques,   they 
would    most   unquestionably   have  joined   the  popular 
league,  and  the  issue  of  that  great  struggle  might  ha% ' 
been  wholly  different;  so  true  it  is  that  in  public  ab 
in  private  life,  the  most  upright  is  generally  the  safest 
policy. 

Strictly  speaking,  every  King  of  Spain  is  bound  to 
repair,  in  person,  to  Guernica,  on  his  accession  to  the 
throne,  and  swear,  under  the  tree,  to  preserve  their  pri- 
vileges. The  Basques,  contented  with  the  substance, 
have,  in  late  years,  dispensed  with  the  form  :  the  form, 
however,  has  not  been  annulled,  or  even  disputed,  but 
has  been  only  evaded ;  and  when  the  Biscayan  privi- 
leges are  confirmed  by  the  Spanish  sovereigns  at  Madrid, 
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the  royal  journey  to  the  Basque  States  is  announced, 
but  invariably  postponed,  on  the  plea  of  pressing  busi- 
ness, to  a  day  that  never  arrives. 

Having  often  alluded  to  the  celebrated  tree  of  Guer- 
nica, I  must  observe  that  it  partakes  of  the  immortality 
of  the  crown :  a  younger  scion  of  the  parent  stock  is 
always  growing  near  the  parent  tree,  and  ultimately  re- 
places its  predecessor  in  the  national  affection. 

"  Law  i.  tit.  1 :— He  shall 
come  in  person  to  Biscay, 
to  take  the  oaths,  to  promise, 
and  to  confirm  to  them  their 
privileges  and  usages,  and 
customs,  franchises,  liber- 
ties, and  fueros/' 


"  Ley  i.  tit  1 : — Haya  de 
venir  en  persona  a  Vizcaya, 
y  hacerles  sus  juramentos, 
y  prometimientos,  y  confir- 
marles  sus  privilegios,  y 
usos  y  costumbres,  franque- 
zas,  y  libertades,  y  fueros.'* 

'*  De  tal  suerte  cohartaron 
la  potestad  legislatiba,  que 
dixeron,  que  havian  de 
fuero,  y  ley,  y  franqueza,  y 
libertad.que  qualquier  carta, 
6  provission  Real,  que  el 
dicho  Senor  de  Vizcaya 
diere,  6  mandare  dar,  6 
proveer.que  sea,  6  ser  pueda 
contra  las  leyes,  y  fueros  de 
Vizcaya,  directe,  6  indirecte, 
que  sea  obedecida,  y  no  cum- 
plida.' —  Ley  ii.  Titulo  Pri- 
mero  del  Fuero. 

"  Y  si  despues  que  assi 
fuere  requerido  en  un  ano 
cumplido,  no  viniere  k  hacer 
la  dicha  confirmacion,  y  ju- 
ramentos, que  los  dichos 
Vizcaynos,  assi  de  la  tierra- 
liana  de  Vizcaya,  como  de 
las  villas,  y  encartaciones,  y 
Durangueses,  no  le  respon- 
dan,  ni  acudan  al  dicho 
Senor,  ni  k  su  thesorero,  ni 
recaudador  con  los  derechos. 


**  They  enjoyed  it  by  fuero, 
and  by  law,  and  by  franchise 
and  liberty,  as  a  right  esta- 
blished, that  any  decree  or 
Royal  order,  given  by  the 
said  Lord  of  Biscay,  or  in 
his  name,  which  would  be 
or  might  be  contrary  to  the 
laws  and  fueros  of  Biscav, 
directly  or  indirectly,  should 
be  obeyed  but  not  put  in 
execution.'' 


cc 


If,  being  required  by 
the  Biscay  an  s  to  do  so^  the 
Lord  will  not  come  within 
one  year  to  take  the  oath 
and  confirm  their  privileges 
as  above  stated,  the  said  Bis- 
cayans,  both  those  of  the  low- 
lands of  Biscay,  and  those 
of  Durango,  and  the  privi- 
leged towns,  shall  not  give 
nor  send  to  him,  nor  to  his 
treasurer,  nor  to  the  collector. 
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y  cenaos,  que  tiene  sobre  las 
villas,  y  oiras  caserias  cen- 
suales  (le  Vizcaya ;  y  que  si 
su  Seiioria  ambiare  manda* 
mientos,  6  proTissiones  en  el 
entretanto,  sean  obedecidas, 
y  no  cumplidas.*' — La  ley  i. 
del  Titulo. 

"  La  Ley  xix.  tit  1,  del 
fuero: — Otrosidixeron,  que 
havian  de  franqueza,  y 
libertad  por  merced  de  sus 
Altezas,  y  sus  progenito- 
res,  que  por  quanto  los 
dichoii  Vizcaynos  tenian 
»u  Juez  Mayor  de  Vizcaya, 
que  reside  en  su  corte,  y 
ChanciUeria  de  ValladoUd, 
que  conoce  de  tod  as  sus 
causas,  en  civil,  y  Crimen, 
que  ningun  Vizcayno  de 
Vizeayna,  tierra-llana,  vil'- 
las,  y  Ciudad  de  ella,  y  de 
encartaciones,  ni  Durangue- 
ses  por  delito  alo^uno,  vel 
quasi,  ni  por  deuda  alguna, 
no  peufla  ser  convenido  hal- 
landose  fuera  de  Vizcaya, 
por  los  Alcaldes  del  Crimen, 
ni  por  Otro  Juez  alguno  de 
sus  Altezas,  ni  de  estos 
Revnos,  y  Seiiorias,  ni  Juz- 
gado  por  cUos,  salvo  por  el 
dicho  su  Juez  Mayor  de 
Vizcaya,  aunque  los  tales 
delitos,  y  deudas  sean  be- 
cbos,  y  contraidos  fuera  de 
Vizcaya  en  Castilla,  en  qual- 
quier  parte  de  ella;  y  que 
en  case  que  sean  conve- 
nidos,  6  detenidos,  luego 
sean  reniitidos  para  ante  el 
dicho  su  Juez  Mayor,  siendo 
pedida  la  dicha  remission  y 
declinada  la  jurisdiccion." 


the  rents  and  contributions 
payable  to  him  by  the  towns 
and  those  houses  in  Biscay 
subjeet  to  pay  the  same. 
And  if  the  said  Lord  send, 
during  that  time,  any  order 
or  decree,  it  shall  be  obeyed, 
but  not  carried  into  execu- 
tion." 

**  In  the  law  xix.«  tit  1,  of 
the  fuerOy  it  is  written  thus : 
— ^Moreover,  they  said  they 
had  a  franchise  and  liberty 
granted  to  them  by  his 
Highness,  and  his  ancestors, 
to  this  effect— That  inas- 
much as  the  said  Biscayans 
have  their  Chief-Justice  re- 
siding in  the  court  and  chan- 
cery of  ValladoUd,  to  try  all 
their  causes,  both  civil  and 
criminal,  no  inhabitant  of 
Biscay,  or  of  the  low-lands, 
or  of  any  city  of  that  county, 
or  of  any  of  the  privileged 
places,  or  of  Durango,  shall 
even,  while  out  of  Biscay,  be 
tried  for  any  crime  or  debt 
by  the  civil  or  criminal,  or  by 
any  other  Judge,  in  the  king- 
dom and  lordships  of  their 
Highnesses,  nor  shall  be  sen- 
tenced by  them,  except  only 
by  the  Chief-Justice  of  Bis- 
cay, although  those  crimes 
and  debts  may  be  committed 
or  contracted  out  of  Biscay 
and  in  any  part  of  Castile. 
And  should  any  Biscayan  be 
sued  or  arrested,  he  shall  be 
sent  before  the  said  Chief- 
Justice,  as  soon  as  he  has 
required  his  dismissal  and 
declined  any  other  jurisdic- 
Uon." 
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Navarre  is  not  a  Basque  province,  and  has  had  no 
connexion  with  those  states  since  the  ninth  century; 
at  which  timet  the  Guipuzcoana  are  said  to  have 
enteied  into  an  act  of  federation  with  Don  Garcia  Xi- 
menet,  the  first  king  of  Navarre,  stipulating,  however, 
that  they  should  he  firee  at  all  times  to  enter  into  an 
alliance  with  any  other  power,  or  place  themselves 
under  the  protection  of  any  other  state.  Navarre  was 
united  to  Spain  under  Ferdinand  and  Isabella;  and  I 
will  give  a  short  account  of  the  system  by  whicH  they 
were  governed  after  the  Union.  Their  laws  and  liber- 
ties were  not  affected  by  that  event,  and  were  fully  re- 
cognized by  the  monarch  who  governed  Spain  at  that 
time,  and  by  his  successors. 

The  Cortes  of  Navarre  are  composed  of  three  states — 
the  Church,  the  Nobles,  and  the  Commons,  known  iA 
the  province  by  the  name  of  the  Universities.  In  ccfii- 
formity  with  the  law  of  their  fiiero,  the  Cortes  met  every 
two  years,  in  virtue  of  a  summons  issued  by  the  Viceroy 
of  Navarre.  Their  powers  were  very  extensive.  When 
assembled  in  Congress,  they  agreed  upon  the  exact  sum 
to  be  granted  to  the  King  of  Spain,  during  the  two  fol- 
lowing years.  With  respect  to  their  legislative  func- 
tions, they  possessed  the  initiative,  a  most  important 
privilege  of  which  the  crown  was  deprived,  and  were 
able  to  suspend,  indefinitely,  the  promulgation  of  acta 
passed  by  their  own  assembly,  and  sanctioned  by  the 
King  or  his  Viceroy.  The  Cortes  availed  themselves  of 
this  power,  upon  extraordinary  occasions  only,  but  it 
was  enforced  in  the  year  1817.  Any  measure  resolved 
on  by  the  states,  and  sanctioned  by  the  Viceroy,  acquires 
the  force  of  law,  without  any  further  or  more  direct  con- 
firmation on  the  part  of  the  crown. 

The  Viceroy  presides  over  the  Cortes,  and  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  session  takes  the  oath  prescribed  by  law ;  the 
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aame  oath  was  taken,  in  the  year  1500,  by  the  IHuitte 
d' Alhuquerque,  then  Vkeroy  of  Navarre*  laid  hi^  beea 
adopted  by  hia  tucceasora  without  the  aUgbteat.  dtaage 
of  expreaaioii. 

*'  I,  Viceroy  of  the  Kingdom in  the.  naoie  of 

hia  M^eaty,  awear  by  the  sign  qf  the  Croas,  and  \ijm 
the  Holy  Goapels,  to  you  the  Prelatea^  Marqueaaeai 
Knights,  to  you  the  Men  of  the  citiea  and  towpa,  and 
to  all  the  Inhabitanta  of  Navarre,  to  those  who.  ari^^re- 
sent,  and  those  who  are  absent,  to  maintain .  all  your 
fueros,  laws,  usages,  statutes,  customs,  firanduses,  ex? 
emptions,  liberties,  and  immunitiea  which  each,  man 
posaesaes,  without  need  of  a  new  confirmation  from  ^is 
Majesty,  either  special  or  general ;  and  that  all  the  Ian* 
ahall  be  interpreted  in  your  favour,  and  to  your  .honour* 
and  to  that  of  the  kingdom  of  Navarre." — Amendaris^ 
Leyes  del  Reyno  de  Navarra, 

The  Viceroy  of  Navarre  is  the  military  and  civil  chief 
of  the  province.  There  is  a  supreme  tribunal  for  civil 
and  criminal  causes,  and  another  court  of  a  financial 
character,  composed  of  a  judge,  as  president,  three  mi- 
nisters, a  treasurer,  and  an  officer  appointed  exclusively 
for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  the  boundariea  of  Na- 
varre, and  taking  care  that  the  contributions  be  levied 
within,  but  not  extended  beyond,  the  limits  of  the 
province.  This  court  regulates  the  contributions,  auper- 
intends  their  collection,  and  takes  into  consideration  the 
orders  of  the  Viceroy,  with  reference  to  the  distribution 
of  the  money. 

The  administration  of  justice  in  the  towns  is  vested  in 
the  Alcaldes,  who  are  freely  chosen  by  the  people.  Their 
jurisdiction  is,  however,  as  might  be  supposed,  somewhat 
limited,  except  in  those  towns  where  the  Alcaldes  are 
lawyers,  or  have  assessors.  An  appeal  liea  to  the  su- 
preme court  of  Navarre,  not  to  any  courl  in  Spain; 
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e^Tf  cause  mudt  be  decided  in  Navarre.  In  short, 
this  province  has  been  so  admirably  governed  by  its 
own  pectiHak'  lawa  and  permanent  tribunals,  and  the 
people  have  been  so  completely  satisfied  with  their  own 
internal  administration,  that  the  Cortes  have  gradually 
ceased  to  assemble  regularly,  and,  of  late  years,  have 
only  met  on  great  occasions.  The  Queen  Regent  ascends 
the  throne;  the  prospect  is  overshadowed;  the  rights 
of  Navarre  are  invaded;  the  loyalty  of  a  contented 
people  is  exchanged  for  a  determined  spirit  of  resist- 
ance ;  and  the  province  is  convulsed  with  civil  war  from 
one  extremity  to  the  other. 

Catalonia  possesses,  in  some  respects,  her  own  pecu^- 
Kar  jurisprudence,  and  some  favourite  privileges  with 
respect  to  the  selection  of  the  men  sent  by  the  province 
to  serve  in  the  royal  army; — but  I  must  not  enter  at 
greater  length  upon  this  or  any  other  subject ;  for  while 
the  Printer  prints,  the  Author  writes ;  and  these  volumes, 
continually  augmenting  in  size,  will  become  too  lengthy 
for  any  reader  to  wade  through,  and  too  unwieldy  to 
issue  fVom  any  press. 

**  /  must  refer  my  readers  to  a  note**  p.  358. 
This  decree  abolishes  absolutely  all  descriptions  of 
entails  ;  nor  is  it  only  limited  to  landed  property,  but 
embraces  every  kind  of  life  interest  in  any  thing  herit- 
able. Tenants  for  life  for  real  property,  are  permitted, 
under  its  provisions,  to  dispose  of  half  their  land,  and 
their  successors  will,  on  their  demise,  be  entitled  to  exer- 
cise a  similar  power  over  the  remainder.  No  property, 
in  any  shape,  neither  land,  nor  modey  in  foreign  banks, 
or  shares  in  commercial  undertakings,  can  be  settled  in 
any  way,  for  the  benefit  of  any  establishment,  religious 
or  secular,  and  no  inalienable  rights  of  property  of  any 
kind  can  hereafter  be  created.    By  this  decree  Uie  aris« 
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Andalu9ia  are  favourably  diapoBed  txiwaxda  tbe  Queen, 
they  are  not  prepared  to  aupport  their  opiniona  by  the 
sword.  The  energy  of  the  kingdom^  aa  I  have  pre- 
viously aaid,  ia  to  be  found  in  the  northern  diatiiota. 
Lord  Palmeraton  is  a  man  of  nnblemiahed  honour^  and 
unquestionable  abilities ;  and  it  is  much  to  be  regretted 
that  he  should,  in  any  degree,  have  allied  thia  country  to 
a  party  that  has  neither  the  inclination  to  act  witii 
honesty,  nor  even  the  courage  to  support  its  acts  of 
injustice. 


Note  to  p.  96. 

Extracts  from  the  **  Literary  Gazette,"  Satur- 
day, September  10,  1831. 

<*  We  will  not  argue  the  question,  or  animadvert  upon 
the  absurd  lengths  to  which  the  apostles  of  phrenology, 
as  a  science,  carry  their  dogmata ;  but  we  will  at  once 
go  to  the  fourth  paper,  that  which  has  provoked  our 
indignation,  and  ask  if  the  detail  of  such  abominable 
cruelties,  under  the  name  of  experiments,  instead  of 
procuring  allies  to  the  cause  of  phrenology,  is  not  suf- 
ficient to  revolt  human  nature  against  it  and  its  atro- 
cious professors?  The  paper  is  entitled  'Bouillaud's 
Experiments  to  discover  the  Functions  of  the  Brain, 
concluded ; '  and  so  cold-blooded  a  narrative  of  barba- 
rities, perpetrated  on  a  worthless  plea,  it  never  has  been 
our  painful  duty  to  peruae. 

^*  We  declare  before  Heaven  that  we  think  the  bar- 
barian who  could,  during  a  whole  week,  thus  inflict  un- 
endurable torments  upon  an  animal,  and  calmly  count 
its  writhings  and  agonies,  deserves  to  be  put  out  of  the 
pale  of  society  aa  a  monster.    Hamlet  says,  *Hang.  up 
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philoijBplij ; '  we  msf^  ^  Usag  up'pliilosoplMsrs  who  dai« 
commit  such  outrages  as  these.'  The  tt«zt  trial  was 
eqgally^  honrid,  and  prolonged  during  aizteen  days.  We 
quote  on>  marking  in  italics  some  of  Ibe  most  ohnoxious 
points  of  heartless  emelty  it  waa  erer  our  mtafbrtnoe  to 
read: — 

**  '  On  the  nommg  of  the  28th  of  June,  /  transfixed 
the  oMierior  part  of  the  hram  of  a  young  dog^  which 
potse3$ed  the  reptUatum  of  being  lively^  dociie^  and 
mtelUgent :  the  instrument,  in  making  its  way  from  the 
right  to  the  left  side,  inclined  slightly  in  an  oUlque  di* 
rection  upwards  and  backwards. 

"  *  When  menaced^  it  crouches  as  if  tio  implore 
mercy ^  bui  does  not  in  consequence  obey.  It,  on  the 
contrary,  utters  crtex,  which  nothing  can  repress^  nmikr 
to  those  of  a  young  uneducated  dog,  whose  inteUeei  » 
undeveloped^  It  eats  with  great  voracity^  and  is  in 
good  health.  I  watched  it  attentively  for  the  remainder 
of  this  and  for  the  first  fifteen  days  of  the  succeeding 
month.  It  enjoyed  the  perfect  use  of  its  external 
senses.  By  a  kind  of  instinct  of  imitation,  it  walked 
when  it  saw  any  one  else  walk,  following  the  individual 
wherever  he  went.  Its  want  of  docility  was  remark- 
able :  when  called  it  did  not  come,  but  lay  down  and 
wagged  its  tail  with  an  air  of  stupidity.  When  we  tried 
to  lead  it,  it  resisted,  rolled  upon  the  ground,  and  cried, 
but  at  last  walked,  again  stopped,  drew  back,  and  cried 
anew.  When  confined^  it  cried  continually ^  in  spite  of 
ail  correction.  It  appeared  astonished  at  every  thing; 
and  its  air  of  stupidity  was  remarked  by  all  those  who 
were  not  aware  of  the  operation  which  had  been  per- 
formed, and  strangers  to  physiological  observations.  It 
was  easily  alarmed ;  and  when  menaces  were  succeeded 
by  blows^  in  place  of  flying  or  acting  so  as  to  avoid 
them,  it  merely  lay  down  in  a  supplicating  posture  and 


cneii.  It  did  mi  caress  vs  on  our  return,  althoHffh 
absent  for  many  days  *. 

'* '  Alt  its  docilitg  eonnsted  in  coming  when  after 
caremny  it  we  called  upon  t(  in  a  tone  of  kindness ; 
or,  if  we  had  menaced,  beat,  or  called  upon  it  in  vain, 
in  going  av>ay,  holding  down  its  head  and  tail,  and  in 
crouching  doten  as  if  in  the  act  of  tuppiicativn.  Its 
eyea  became  animated,  ita  eara  were  erected  on  the 
alighteat  noise,  but  it  atill  preserved  a  look  uf  imbecility. 
It  was  sacrificed,  August  I5th,  in  the  performance  of 
a  new  experiment?  " 

I  will  add  nothing  in  addition  to  theae  admirable  com- 
menie;  but  will  only  appeal  to  tbe  public  of  Great 
Britain,  and  especially  to  that  valuable  portion  of  il, 
the  clergy  of  the  countiy,  whether  it  can  be  right  to 
alumber  any  longer  over  practices  so  corrupting  to  the 
young  mind,  ao  destructive  of  every  virtuous  feeling,  so 
utterly  abhorrent  to  a  God  of  mercy.  Are  not  they,  and 
all  who  humbly  strive  to  hold  the  "  bond  of  peace," 
Imund  by  every  tie  of  duty  to  their  Maker,  and  their 
fellow  meo,  to  spare  no  exertions  in  rooting  out  these 
demoralizing  offences  from  the  land?  I  appeal  to  the 
members  of  the  medical  profession,  for  whom  no  man 
has  a  higher  respect,  whether,  as  Christians,  and  even 
as  Gentlemen,  it  has  not  become  Incumbent  upon  them 
ti>  deny  all  participation  in  these  nnd  similar  atrocities^ 
to  banish  such  offenders  from  the  pale  of  their  society ; 
and  to  rescue  an  honourable  profession  from  the  at'gma 
which  such  iniquities,  if  disavowed,  must  fis  upon  it? 

'  So  thkt  Iha  uafiHtanatii  uiinul  on  which  theis  lixtem  ilijri 
of  tortunt  were  infiiclad  SVpeart  to  have  been  pteviuiuly  ultuchril 
tn  the  aiithiin  of  thrw  atrucioui  txperimrnli,  and  in  ihv  haLii  uf 
lAvUhing  Fureiiei  upon  them ! ! 

THE    BXa. 


.♦. 
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